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THE    INEVITABLE. 

INSCRIBSD   TO  JOHN   FO&STBK. 

Br  Leigh  Hitnt. 

FoBSTEB,  whose  voice  can  speak  of  awe  so  well,] 
And  stem  disclosures,  new  and  terrible,  | 

This  w«re  a  tale,  my  friend,  for  thee  to  tell.  I 

Seek  for  it  then  in  some  old  book ;  but  take 
Meantime  this  version,  for  the  writer's  sake. 


The  royal  sage,  lord  of  the  Magic  Ring, 
Solomon,  onoe  upon  a  mom  in  spring. 
By  Cedron,  in  his  garden's  rosiest  walk, 
Was  pacing  with  a  pleasant  guest  in  talk, 
When  they  beheld,  approaching,  but  with  face 
Yet  undiscera*d,  a  stranger  in  the  place. 

How  he  came  there,  what  wanted,  who  could  be. 
How  dare,  unusher'd,  beard  such  privacy. 
Whether  'twas  some  great  Spirit  of  the  Ring, 
And  if  so,  why  he  should  thus  daunt  the  king 
(For  the  ring's  master,  after  one  sharp  gaze. 
Stood  waiting,  more  m  trouble  than  amaze), 
All  this  the  courtier  would  have  ask*d ;  but  fear 
Palsied  his  utterance,  as  the  man  drow  near. 
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The  Inevitable. 

The  stranger  seem'd  (to  judge  him  hy  his  dress) 
One  of  mean  sort,  a  dweller  with  distress, 
Or  some  poor  pilgrim ;  hut  the  steps  he  took 
Belied  it  with  strange  greatness ;  and  his  look 
Open'd  a  page  in  a  tremendous  hook. 


} 


} 


He  wore  a  cowl,  from  under  which  there  shone, 
Full  on  the  guest,  and  on  the  guest  alone, 
A  face,  not  of  this  earth,  half  veil'd  in  gloom 
And  radiance,  hut  with  eyes  like  lamps  of  doom. 
Which,  ever  as  they  came,  hefore  them  sent 
Rehuke,  and  staggering,  and  astonishment, 
With  sense  of  change,  and  worse  of  change  to  he. 
Sore  sighing,  and  extreme  anxiety. 
And  feehleness,  and  faintness,  and  moist  brow. 
The  past  a  scoff,  the  future  crying  "  Now  T 
All  that  makes  wet  the  pores,  and  lifb  the  hair ; 
All  that  makes  dying  vehemence  despair. 
Knowing  it  must  be  dragg*d  it  knows  not  where. 

Th'  excess  of  fear  and  anguish,  which  had  tied 
The  courtier's  tongue,  now  loos'd  it,  and  he  cried, 
"  O  royal  master  !  Sage !  Lord  of  the  Ring, 
I  cannot  bear  the  horror  of  this  thing; 
Help  with  thy  mighty  art.     Wish  me,  I  pray. 
On  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay." 

Solomon  wished,  and  the  man  vanish'd.     Straight 
Up  comes  the  terror,  with  his  orbs  of  fate. 

"  Solomon,**  with  a  lofty  voice  said  he, 
''  How  came  that  man  here,  wasting  time  with  thee  ? 
I  was  to  fetch  him,  ere  the  close  of  day. 
From  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay.** 

Solomon  said,  bowing  him  to  the  ground, 
"  Angel  of  Death,  there  will  the  roan  be  found." 
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•        (      3      ) 

LOVE    AT   FIRST    SIGHT. 
By  Horace  Smith,  Esq. 

AUTHOR  OF   <' BRAMBLETTE-HOUSe/'   &C.   &C. 

Chapter  I. 

No  woman-hater,  I  believe,  has  beea  found  to  dispute  the  inscription 
under  Voltaire's  figure  of  Cupid — 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  voill  ton  maitre; 
B  rest,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  etre; 

and  jet,  notwithstanding  the  universality  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  the 
innumerable  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  there  are  cer- 
tain mysteries  in  its  nature  which  have  never  been  completely  elucidated. 
Whence  comes  it,  for  instance,  that  a  man  utterly  deficient  in  aesthetic 
taste,  with  an  eye  so  blind,  and  an  apprehension  so  indifferent  to  sym- 
metry, colour,  and  expression,  that  he  knows  not  a  masterpiece  of  art 
from  its  most  wretched  failure,  whether  in  statuary  or  portraiture,  shall 

et  be  smitten  with  sudden  admiration  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  ? 

t  cannot  be  mere  animal  instinct,  as  some  have  asserted,  for  that  feeling 
would  be  equally  excited  by  female  ugliness  or  deformity,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  act  as  repellants  rather  than  attractors.  May  it  not  be  an 
inscrutable  tendency  implanted  by  Nature,  impelling  us  to  select  hand- 
some wives,  as  the  probable  means  of  producing  children  like  themselves, 
and  of  thus  securing  the  human  race  against  physical  deterioration  ? 
Facts  will  support  the  suggestion,  for  in  barbarous  nations,  where  this 
inherent  yearning  is  fully  and  practically  developed,  a  stunted,  or  rickety, 
or  deformed  child  is  rarely  seen ;  and  the  Great  Mother  may  prove  the 
embellishing  effects  of  her  law,  by  pointing  to  the  graceful  and  manly 
races  produced  under  its  influence. 

Amid  a  highly  civilised,  and  consequently  a  luxurious  and  money- 
seeking  people,  all  this  is  reversed.  Handsome  girls  are  admired — that 
is  a  homage  which  we  are  compelled  to  render  them,  even  in  spite  of 
ourselves  ;  they  are  followed,  flattered,  and  even  courted  ;  but  their  vtdn, 
glittering,  and  evanescent  triumph  not  infrequently  terminates  in  a  con- 
signment to  single  blessedness.  Influenced  by  the  old  song,  that  ''  In 
ten  thousand  pounds  ten  thousand  charms  are  centered,"  our  beaux, 
though  they  may  offer  all  sorts  of  attention  to  the  belle,  offer  their  hands 
to  the  heiress,  undeterred  by  plainness,  deformity,  or  wrinkles.  Like 
Marmontel*s  philosophe  soi-disant,  the  modern  man  of  the  world,  instead 
of  troubling  his  head  about  the  eyes  in  the  head  of  his  mistress,  "  soupire 
d  ses  genaux  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette"  Others  there  are  who 
many  for  rank,  for  family  connexion,  for  political  influence  ;  but  as  to 
marrying  for  love — ^who  would  own  the  soft  impeachment  only  to  become 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  mcny  song? 

Nor  can  the  fair  sex  be  exonerated  firom  the  charge  of  considering  the 
parse  much  more  than  the  person  in  their  matrimonial  alliances.  The 
pettiooated  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
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the  congregation,  Beauty  and  the  Beast  frequently  occupying  the  same 
pew ;  a  desecration  and  a  sacrifice,  however,  much  more  excusable  in  the 
female,  who  has  no  liberty  of  choice,  and  is  rarely  independent  of  the 
world  and  its  sordid  influences.  Look  at  the  result  of  these  deviations 
from  one  of  Nature's  primary  laws.  In  the  upper  classes,  to  which  such 
offenders  are  usually  restricted,  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  generally 
visited  upon  the  sickly  and  puny  offspring,  whose  incongruous  forms  and 
qualities  attest  the  uncongenial  elements  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Thank  Heaven,  however,  even  in  this  age  of  gold,  enough  remains  of 
the  golden  age  to  ensure  an  occasional  suppression  of  mercenary  whisper- 
ings, and  enough  of  romance  to  allow  not  infrequent  instances  of  love 
at  first  sight.  Tell  not  me  that  the  man  thus  suddenly  smitten  must  be 
the  slave  of  an  inflammable  temperament,  an  unreflecting  creature  of 
impulse  ;  naust  be  not  less  weak  than  rash,  or  that  he  would  not  surrender 
his  heart  at  the  first  summons,  blindly  ignorant  whether  or  not  the  object 
of  his  passion  possess  those  moral  recommendations  which  can  alone 
secure  happiness  in  the  married  state.  Blind  and  ignorant  ?  Not  he ! 
Show  me  a  physiognomist  half  so  sharp-sighted,  or  so  sharp-witted,  as 
the  lover  who,  won  by  the  countenance  rather  than  by  the  mere  features 
of  his  mistress,  finds  a  spell  in  the  sacred  phylactery  written  upon  her 
'forehead,  and  knows  her  to  be  a  saint  by  the  halo  that  surrounds  her. 
He  discounts  her  looks,  which  are  promissory  notes  of  all  the  conjugal 
virtues,  and  takes  her  as  so  much  current  and  sterling  worth.  True, 
those  looks  may  be  deceptive,  but  Nature  seldom  issues  a  foigery — 
seldom  stamps  a  good  and  genuine  physiognomy  upon  a  bad  heart ;  and  I 
had  rather  trust  to  a  naturally  pleasing  expression  than  to  those  glosing 
phrases,  ingratiating  manners,  and  flattering  courtesies,  which  may 
be  assumed  for  a  purpose,  and,  having  obtained  their  object,  may  be  dis- 
carded as  suddenly  as  they  were  adopted.  AH  men  and  all  women,  alas! 
may  be  deceived  ;  but  the  language  of  the  eyes  is  a  surer  index  of  the 
heart  than  speech.  One  is  a  sun-dial,  which  derives  its  light  from  heaven, 
the  fountain  of  silent  truth  ;  the  other  is  a  clock,  whose  inward  workings, 
demoralising  its  tongue,  may  occasion  it  to  strike  fSedsely. 

Had  I  any  doubts  about  animal  magnetism,  tlie  frequent  occurrence  of 
love  at  first  sight  would  dispel  tliem ;  for  if  inorganic  bodies  may  be 
drawn  towards  each  other  by  an  inscrutable  and  irresistible  attraction,  why 
may  not  sentient  creatures  be  subject  to  a  similar  law  ?  Strew  some  iron 
filings  around  a  bar  magnet  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary a^tation  they  will  be  drawn  towards  it,  even  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
position of  other  substances.  Even  so  will  our  hopes,  fears,  and  affections, 
after  a  momentary  excitement  and  surprise,  be  attracted  by  that  most 
potent  of  all  magnets,  a  fair  damsel,  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of 
friends  or  the  impediments  of  enemies.  Obstacles  cannot  arrest  die  inter- 
change of  that  magnetic  current,  which,  in  common  parlance,  is  deno- 
minated love  at  first  sight.  The  tides  of  ocean  still  respond  to  the 
moon,  even  tliough  the  darkest  clouds  may  hang  between  them. 

After  these  excuses  for  an  instantaneous  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  heart  to  a  single  summons,  little  surprise  will  be  excited  when  I 
confess  that  mine  was  a  love  at  first  sight ;  hut,  oh !  gentle  reader  I  should 
you  ever  be  similarly  smitten,  may  all  good  angels  preserve  you  from  tlie 
Inghtful  calamities  with  which  my  unhappy  passion  was  visited !  Heaven 
ferefezkd  that  the  orange^llower  garland  which  yoa  were  entwinb^  for 
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joor  biide  should  be  eonwerted  into  a  cypress  -wieatii!  Neirerl  oh, 
aefter  may  yon  beoome  a  wanderer  and  an  ovteast,  m  I  ha^e  beeo,  heait* 
Btactei  witb  the  eonviotum  that  yoa  Inire  oooaakmed,  however  uninteifr* 
tnnallj,  1^  crael  and  pramature  death  of  yoar  betrotlied !  Let  me  not, 
however,  aiiticq>ate  4lus  tragie  portion  of  my  iostory. 

Chapter  II. 

Some  of  my  ancestors  must  have  been  gipsies,  or  members  of  a 
angratory  tribe,  for  the  nomadic  propensity  was  ever  strong  in  me ;  aod 
bong  an  unbeneficed  clergyman,  with  a  moderate  iadependence,  I  was 
enabled  to  indulge  my  vagabond  tastes.  This  roving  ^sposition,  how- 
ever, instead  of  nrging  me  abroad,  prompted  me  to  visit  districts  of  our 
own  island  which  are  seldom  explored  by  tourists;  and  it  was  upon  one  of 
tliese  excarstons  that  I  found  myself  on  the  western  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
where  huge  rocks  of  granite,  the  giant  champions  of  our  isle,  beat  back 
with  incessant  conflict  and  deafening  uproar  the  invading  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  Rambling  amid  this  bold  and  magnificent  scenery,  which 
accorded  with  my  taste  for  the  picturesque,  I  was  surprised  to  encounter 
a  lone  cottage,  most  romantically  perched  amid  the  crag^,  and  so 
cflfectually  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  winds  and  sea  storms,  that 
flowering  shrubs  and  underwood  flourished  luxuriantly  aroond,  almost 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  bird's  nest.  Three  sides  were  thus  em- 
bowered ;  on  the  fourth  a  rough  ravine,  sloping  somewhat  precipitously 
downward,  and  gradually  widening  till  it  reached  the  sea,  opened  at  the 
bottom  into  a  rocky  creek.  A  down  this  chasm,  probably  to  give  access 
to  the  beach,  or  periiaps  to  facilitate  an  ascent  from  it,  rude  steps  had 
been  fioBbioned ;  bat  instead  oi  haaarduig  my  neck  by  attempting  to  use 
them,  I  contented  mysdf  with  gazing  over  the  parapet  of  granite  upon 
which  I  was  leaning  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  A  heavy  swell  agitated 
the  sea,  and  the  waves,  as  if  maddened  by  their  repulses  from  the  per- 
pendicular cliff,  threw  themselves  over  the  broken  channel  of  the  creek, 
soaring  and  tossing  their  manes  like  infuriated  lions.  'Twas  but  a  mo- 
■sentaiy  paroxysm  of  noise  and  rage,  for  the  ascent  and  tiie  smooth 
bottom  gradoaily  tamed  them,  so  that,  when  they  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  opening,  and  cast  their  white  foam  upon  the  sand,  and  spread 
themselves  quietly  beside  it^  they  might  rather  be  compared  to  sheep 
ivdining  amid  their  newly-shom  fleeces. 

The  more  I  gazed  the  more  was  1  struck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur 
of  tiie  scene,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  I  at  length  tore  mysdf 
away,  and,  retracing  my  steps  towards  the  cottage,  I  peroeived,  for  the 
&st  time,  a  board,  announcing  that  it  was  to  be  let  furnished.  As  an 
«U  woman  was  now  standing  at  the  open  door,  I  asked  permission  to 
inspect  the  house,  and  presently  learnt  from  the  communicative  dame 
that  it  had  been  built  and  inliairated  for  many  years  by  an  odd  gentleman 
named  Tregotfaidc,  who  had  died  there  a  few  months  before  my  visit,  and 
for  whom  Ihey  were  now  putting  up  a  fine  monument  in  the  church  of 
Fenaance^  which  was  the  nearest  town.  From  its  diniensM>ns  the  cottage 
was  only  adapted  for  a  bachelor  or  a  small  ^mily,  but  my  companion 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  grand  observatory  in  the  garden,  which 
she  inasted  xcpoia  diowing  me,  adding  that  the  late  occupant  used  to  pass 
whole  nghts  there^  staring  at  the  stars  through  a  kmg  wooden  pipe, 
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thoafh  she  never  could  tell  why,  nor  others  nether,  and  so  everybody 
caUed  the  buildmg  Tregothick's  Folly.  It  stood  upon  a  sort  of  natural 
tower  of  granite,  almost  oyerhanging  the  precipitous  cli£P,  and  conosted 
of  a  single  spacious  room,  surrounded  with  glass  like  a  conservatory,  and 
commanding  extensive  views  in  every  direction^  As  I  gased  upon  the 
poor  astronomer's  telescope,  which  remained  where  he  had  last  fixed  it, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  his  disembodied  spirit  might  now,  per- 
chance, be  roaming,  with  a  full  apprehension  of  their  glorious  mysteries, 
amid  those  starry  infinitudes  which  had  so  often  enchained  his  eye  and 
bewildered  the  faculties  of  his  living  brain.  From  this  reverie  I  was 
aroused  by  my  companion  exclaiming,  as  she  pointed  to  the  telescope, 
*^  Would  you  like  to  take  a  peep,  sir  ?  You're  heartily  welcome;  and  Fm 
sure  it's  more  worth  while  now,  when  you  may  see  the  fishing-boats  off 
the  Tolpoody  Rocks,  than  to  go  staring  at  the  sky  in  a  dark  night." 

Hearty  as  was  the  invitation  I  declined  it ;  but  as  I  possess  some  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  was  always  fond  of  the  science,  I  felt  a 
lurking  disposition  to  hire  the  cottage  for  the  autumn  months,  especially 
as  the  mention  of  Penzance  had  reminded  me  that  the  incumbent  of 
St.  Mary's  in  that  town  was  an  old  friend  and  brother-coUegian.  But 
this  idea  was  as  quickly  abandoned  as  it  had  been  entertained,  for  I 
recollected  my  roving  propensities,  and  feared  that  I  should  become 
weary  of  my  sequestered  hermitage  long  before  the  expiration  of  my 
term.  As  I  walked  away  from  the  spot  I  could  not  refhun  from  smiling 
at  the  absurdity  of  my  own  notion ;  and  yet,  within  a  couple  of  hours, 
an  occurrence  ensued  which  led  to  my  engaging  Tregothick's  Folly  for 
three  months. 

I  had  rambled  about  the  country  for  some  time,  when,  as  I  skirted 
the  thick  hedge  of  a  shady  lane,  I  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  female 
voice  of  singular  sweetness,  clearly  not  that  of  a  rustic  songstress,  trilling 
a  simple  ditty.  I  am  fond  of  music,  being  myself  a  passable  violinist^ 
but,  with  regard  to  vocal  displays,  I  do  not  by  any  means  admit  that 
difficulties  overcome  confer  pleasure  ;  rather  agreeing  with  the  French 
writer,  who  says,  ''  We  pay  rope-dancers  to  astonish,  and  musicians  to 
delight  us,  but  the  latter  are  never  happy  unless  they  can  usurp  the 
province  of  the  former."  To  no  such  attempt  was  I  now  listening :  the 
hidden  melodist  "  warbled  her  native  wood-notes  wild"  in  peculiarly 
dulcet  tones  ;  but  she  was  evidently  singing,  like  the  birds,  from  spon- 
taneous cheerfulness  of  heart.  Who  could  resist  the  desire  to  see  her  ? 
«— not  I :  so  I  advanced  to  a  point  where  the  wild  hedge,  closely  cut 
down  and  trimmed,  and  pierced  by  a  swing-gate,  disclosed  a  small 
thatched  dwelling,  apparently  a  farm-house,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  under  the  shade  of  an  old  lime-tree,  sate  the  warbler, 
plying  her  needle,  and  manifestly  unconscious  of  my  approach,  for  she 
continued  her  lay. 

As  her  position  prevented  my  seeing  her  face,  I  again  advanced, 
making  my  footsteps  audible  that  they  might  arrest  her  attention;  but 
they  had  attracted  an  unexpected  notice  in  another  quarter,  for  a 
formidable-looking  dog,  whom  I  had  not  previously  seen,  started 
from  her  side,  and  rushed  to  the  gate  with  such  hostile  manifestatioDB, 
that  I  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  brandishing  my  staff. 

''  Down,  Tiger,  down !"  cried  the  incognita,  hastening  after  the 
animal,  who  instantly  obeyed  her,  when  she  walked  up  to  the  gate^ 
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Mjing,  with  ft  gnudous  smile,  '*  I  hope  you  were  not  fitartled,  nr*  Tiger 
is  ft  very  ffood-tempered  fellow,  but  we  see  so  few  strangers  in  these 
parts  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  greet  them  civilly.  Pray  for* 
give  him«"  And  without  awaiting  my  reply  she  bowed  smilingly,  and 
walked  slowly  into  the  house,  good-humoiuedly  scolding  her  protector 
as  she  retired. 

This  was  the  whole  of  our  interview,  which  occupied  less  time  in  its 
oeearrenoe  than  1  have  spent  in  relating  it.  But  it  was  enough.  The 
mU,  the  charm,  the  magic,  the  fascination,  the  sympathetic  attraction, 
tne  magnetic  current — call  it  what  you  will — had  produced  its  mysterious 
effect,  and  I  felt  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  I  was  most  unequivocally 
and  most  devotedly  in  love  at  first  sight. 

Chapter  III. 

"  At,  ay  !"  somewhat  contemptuously  exclaims  the  reader,  ''  you  are 
of  an  excitable  temperament ;  you  were  struck  by  the  romance  of  a 
vision  so  unexpected,  and  mistook  a  sudden  and  pleasant  surprise  for  an 
impromptu  passion."  Pardon  me,  ingenious  but  mistaken  reader ! 
Had  I  seen  the  unkown  at  the  fretted  oriel  window  of  some  venerable 
pile,  her  hice  radiant  with  the  first  beam  of  Aurora,  as  she  chanted  her 
orisons;  had  I  beheld  her  in  an  amaranthine  bower,  surrounded  by 
gardens  that  might  rival  those  of  Hesperus  or  Armida,  some  ground 
would  have  existed  for  your  theory  ;  but  not  an  atom  was  there  of 
zomanoe,  not  an  atom  even  of  picturesqueness,  in  the  whole  afifair.  My 
enthraller  was  seated  on  a  common  wooden  chair,  under  an  old  ungrace- 
ful lime-tree ;  the  building  into  which  she  withdrew  was  a  thatched, 
homely  fiirm-house;  and  as  to  the  garden,  one  half  of  it,  horresco 
referenSf  was  actually  planted  with  cabbages !  Nor  had  my  incognita 
smitten  me  by  her  consonance  with  my  previous  tastes  and  predilections, 
to  which,  on  the  contrary,  her  whole  appearance  was  in  direct  opposidon. 
My  admiration  had  always  been  confined  to  the  tall,  pale,  dark-haired 
beauties,  whose  majestic  mien  demands  the  spectator's  homage :  whereas 
I  had  now,  strange  to  say,  been  captivated  by  a  rosy-cheeked  blonde, 
whose  stature  did  not  exceed  the  middle  height,  and  whose  winning 
manner  seemed  much  more  calculated  to  steal  slowly  into  your  heart, 
than  to  master  and  arrest  it  on  the  spot.  One  of  my  favourite  charms, 
however,  she  did  possess.  Hair  braided  closely  down,  and  varnished 
with  bandoline,  till  the  bead  looks  like  that  of  an  Egyptian  statue,  or  of 
a  huge  lacquered  doll,  I  have  ever  deemed  peculiarly  unfeminine  and 
unbecoming.  No :  the  tendrils  of  the  charming  human  fiower  should 
have  their  natural  play,  for  nature  is  ever  graceful,  and  the  writer  who 
first  used  the  felicitous  phrase  of  hyacinthine  locks  must  have  been  a 
true  and  tasteful  poet.  The  profuse  and  unconfined  auburn  tresses  on 
which  I  had  been  garing  fell  upon  the  fair  throat  and  shoulders  of  their 
wearer,  like  honeysuckles  overhanging  an  alabaster  vase,  waving  in  the 
breeze  and  catching  the  sunbeam,  and  making  new  combinations  of 
light  and  shade,  every  one  of  which  was  a  new  and  beautiful  picture. 

'*  So  then,"  resumes  the  reader,  "  your  bright  particular  star  was  a 
second  Berenice,  and  your  fancy  was  instantly  entangled  in  her  golden 
tresses.*'  Pardon  me  once  more.  Her  ringlets  were  not  the  lasso 
wherewith  my  heart  was  caught,  nor  was  I  smitten  by  any  particular 
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Aarm  beyoiid  that  of  her  eountenaaoe,  in  wludi  I  vead  evetjMag  tint 
was  amiable,  feminine,  and  intelligent.  The  eiatrooyafiee  of  a  ^ jsiog- 
nomist,  I  repeat,  surpasses  that  of  a  mesmerist ;  nor  is  Desdemona  the 
only  person  who,  looking  at  the  mind  in  the  features,  saw  the  featnves 
of  me  mind,  and  thus  became  suddenly  penetrated  with  a  mond  passion. 
Even  the  needle  that  my  enchantress  was  plying  had  a  chann  in  my 
eyes,  for  she  was  iKyt  muttering  to  herself  over  that  eternal  wonted- 
work  which  converts  so  many  of  our  damsels  into  metamorphosed 
Arachnes  ;  nor  was  she  hemming  those  mysterious  strips  of  muslin, 
which,  being  repeatedly  finished  and  recommenoed,  without  end  or 
object,  recall  the  useless  labours  of  the  daughters  of  Belus,  perpetually 
replenishing  their  unretaining  pitdiers.  No— ehe  was  tastefully  attach- 
ing ribbons  to  a  cap,  evidently  that  of  an  old  lady,  probably  that  of  her 
mother,  a  pleasing  and  inoontestaUe  evidence  of  a  duteous  and  affec- 
tionate nature.  Was  not  the  natural  kindness  of  her  disposition,  as  well 
as  the  judiciooB  control  she  could  exercise,  made  further  manifest  in  the 
attachment  and  obedience  of  her  dog  ?  Was  it  not  clear,  from  her 
spontaneous  singing,  that  her  cheerfulness  was  the  overflowing  of  a  pure 
and  innocent  heart  ?  Could  it  be  doubted,  even  for  a  moment,  that — 
psha !  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  why,  having  so  reoendy  smiled 
at  the  absurdity  of  engaging  Tregothick's  Folly,  1  lost  not  another 
moment  in  retracing  my  steps,  and  hiring  it  for  three  months. 

Having  secured  the  Hermitage,  for  such  was  the  politer  name  of  the 
cottage,  my  impulsive  temperament  hurried  me  on  the  very  same  day 
to  Penzance,  that  I  might  make  inquiries  <^  my  clerical  friend  as  to  the 
€ur  incognita,  whose  appearance  I  must  have  described  to  him  in  some- 
what glowing  terms,  for  he  replied,  with  a  smile — 

^  What !  so  close  and  aocurate  an  observer  in  so  very  brief  an  inter- 
view ?  Well,  I  can  hardly  wonder  that  you  were  somewhat  suddenly 
captivated,  for  Margaret  Fanshawe  is  really  a  charming  girl.  Tfate 
family,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  who  are  of  great  respecta- 
bility, consist  of  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  who  have  resided  for  some 
time  in  this  n^ghbourhood  on  account  of  its  great  salubrity,  E^ith,  the 
youngest  girl,  having  exhibited  consumptive  symptoms,  which  have  ex- 
cited deep  anxiety.  I  had  intended  to  call  on  them  to-morrow,  and,  if 
you  will  accept  a  place  in  my  four-wheeled  chaise,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
establish  a  neighbourly  acquaintanceship  between  you." 

How  eageriy  this  invitation  wy  accepted  I  need  not  state.  On  my 
introduction  to  the  Fanshawe  family  my  Brst  prepossessions  in  their 
favour  were  abundantly  confirmed :  Margaret's  mind  and  manners  ex- 
plained and  justiBed  the  fascination  of  her  countenance.  E^th,  who 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  sister,  was  perhaps  the  handsomer  of 
the  two,  her  colour  b^ng  brighter  and  her  eyes  more  brilliant,  whidi 
were  the  hectic  indications  that  had  over- excited  the  fears  of  her  friends ; 
but  in  other  respects  she  did  not  present  any  appearance  of  an  invalid, 
though  she  wanted  the  spontaneous  buoyancy  and  the  animated  coun- 
tenance of  her  sister.  The  mother,  who  wore  the  identical  cap  which 
Margaret  had  been  adorning,  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  such  charm- 
ing daughters.  My  reception  was  more  than  frank  and  cordial ;  it  was 
miaffectedly  friendly.  In  short,  to  use  a  common  but  most  inapplicable 
phrase,  I  was  as  happy  as  a  king. 
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Chatter  IV. 

I  HAVS  pleaded  guilty  to  k>ye  ai  first  sight ;  I  will  now  make  ihe 
further  statemeut  that  every  subsequent  interview  oorroboiated  ny 
primary  impressions.  I  will  proudly  record  that  my  declaration  of  un- 
bounded attachment  was  fayourably  received  ;  that  in  due  tame  we  were 
affianced  to  each  other;  and  this  must  suffice  for  the  whole  record 
of  our  love-making.  Lovers  being  all  in  all  to  each  other,  how  can  the 
rest  of  the  world  be  interested  in  their  courtship  ?  Marvellous  is  it  to 
me,  and  incomprehensible,  that  novelists  can  manage  to  fill  three  mortal 
vohimes  with  wooings  and  winnings,  as  if  a  rational  being  had  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  but  to  **' whisper  soft  nonsense  in  a  lady's  ear,"  and 
that  his  fair  auditress  was  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  listen 
to  him. 

An  old  couple,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  near  relations  of  the  Fan- 
shawes,  who  resided  in  Penzance,  where  they  possessed  considerable  in- 
fluence, were  delighted  with  the  contemplated  marriage;  so  was  my 
good  inend  the  pastor :  everything  wore  an  auspicious  aspect  ;  but,  aks  ! 
my  happiness  was  far  from  being  so  near  or  so  sure  as  I  had  fondly 
anticipated.  Edith's  medical  adviser  had  strenuously  recommended  that 
she  would  pass  the  next  winter  in  Madeira  ;  her  mother  had  consented  to 
this  arrangement ;  Margaret  had  promised  to  accompany  her  sister ;  and, 
in  spite  of  so  cruel  a  disappointment  of  my  immediate  hopes,  I  respected 
her  more  deeply  when  I  found  that  all  my  persuasions  and  entreaties, 
vehement  as  they  were,  failed  to  shake  her  resolution.  Her  present 
duty,  she  urged,  was  to  watch  over  her  sister  ;  when  we  were  married, 
her  husband  would  be  entitled  to  her  entire  devotion.  We  were  formally 
betrothed,  however — we  exchanged  miniatures — we  promised  to  cor- 
respond fiilly  and  frequently — Margaret  pledged  herself  to  return  to  the 
Maxwells  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnising  our  union,  even 
if  her  sister  and  mother  remained  behind ;  and  with  this  redeeming 
promise  for  my  consolation,  though  my  heart  was  sorely  wrung  by 
our  separation,  I  witnessed  the  ss^ng  of  the  family  from  the  port  of 
Penzance. 

Of  this  severance  the  most  panful  portion  was  the  first  month,  during 
which  I  received  no  tidings  from  Madeira,  but  the  letter  that  came  at  last, 
more  than  atoning  for  all  my  previous  impatience  and  anxiety,  gave  most 
cheering  accounts  of  the  travellers.  Edith  had  borne  the  voyage  well ; 
had  already  improved  in  health— a  convalescence  which  had  g^ven  new 
spirits  to  the  mother;  and  the  writer  ended  with  a  r^iewal  of  Uie  solemn 
vow  that  she  herself  would  return  in  the  spring  in  order  to  become  my 
wife. 

Solaced  by  these  assurances,  and  looking  forward  to  the  regular  receipt 
of  not  less  deli^tfnl  missives,  I  devoted  myself  with  a  cheerful  heart  to 
such  little  excursions  and  home  occupations  as  might  best  beguile  the 
long,  long  winter  that  was  now  approaching.  On  one  of  my  rambles  I 
discovered,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  three  or  four  hovels  hidden  among 
the  crags,  the  occasional  haunts,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  of  a  rude  and 
somewhat  lawless  crew,  who  called  themselves  fishermen,  and  occasionally 
brought  a  smack  up  the  creek  to  give  a  colour  to  their  assumed  calling, 
but  whose  real  and  much  more  profitable  occupation  was  smuggling,  for 
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which  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the  rocky  ravine,  or  Pendrip 
Gap,  as  it  was  called.  As  their  haunts  and  hiding-places  were  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hermitage,  I  feared  that  they  might  prove 
troublesome,  if  not  perilous  neighbours ;  but  there  were  no  grounds  for 
this  apprehension,  and  we  soon  came  to  a  good  understanding.  I  had 
only,  as  I  was  assured,  to  imitate  Mr.  Tregothick,  who,  whenever  he  was 
out  at  night,  saw  nothing  but  the  stars. 

"  And  if  he  had  looked  down  Pendrip  Gap?"  said  I,  inquiringly. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  might  have  got  an  ugly  push  iVom  behind." 

I  took  the  hint.  In  the  daytime,  however,  these  men  were  civil  and 
even  friendly.  By  their  instruction  I  learnt  how  to  descend  and  climb 
up  the  precipitous  gorge  with  perfect  safety ;  and  in  calm  weather  they 
gave  me  the  use  of  a  small  row-boat,  occasionally  moored  in  the  creek, 
in  which  I  was  glad  to  paddle  about  under  the  stupendous  rocks  that 
threw  their  far-frowning  shadows  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Maxwells,  who  were  fond  of  music,  often  put  my  violin  in  requi- 
sition ;  through  them  and  my  clerical  friend  I  obtained  introductions  to 
all  the  visitable  families  of  Penzance  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  whom 
I  received  the  most  hospitable  attentions;  1  had  my  boat,  my  house,  and 
my  observatory  to  vary  my  amusements;  and  thus  was  the  winter, 
Alexandrine  as  it  proved,  enabled  to  *'drag  its  slow  length  along." 
Weary  and  dreary,  however,  would  the  days  have  been,  but  that  Time 
in  his  heavy  flight  "  shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings'*  in  a 
delightfiil  letter  by  every  packet  from  my  dear  Margaret.  Her  accounts 
of  Edith's  health  were  less  satisfactory,  but  the  assurance  was  repeated 
that  my  betrothed  would  come  back  to  the  Maxwells  in  the  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  her  pledge,  were  it  deemed  advisable  that  her 
mother  and  sister  should  remain  longer  at  Madeira;  and  my  intended 
threw  out  a  hint  that,  as  I  was  fond  of  travelling,  I  might  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  escort  her  back  to  the  island  for  our  marriage  excursion. 

Oh  !  with  what  ioy  did  I  hail  the  doubly  delightful  spring  which,  while 
it  announced  its  aavent  in  the  buds  and  blossoms  that  seemed  to  be  hold- 
ing up  their  lips  to  kiss  the  vernal  breeze,  heralded  the  quick  reappear* 
ance  of  my  Jios  florum^  my  flower  of  flowers,  my  loved  and  loving  Mar- 
garet !  Harth  threw  up  an  incense  of  deliciousness  and  coming  joy  from 
every  hill  and  valley ;  but  a  thousand  times  more  exquisite  were  the 
sweetness  and  the  hope  wafted  to  me  from  the  sea,  for  was  not  every 
southern  breeze  the  herald  and  the  harbinger  of  a  coming  happiness  that 
thrilled  through  my  heart  as  I  stood  upon  the  shore  and  bathed  my  spirit 
in  its  balmy  breatnings? 

Lovers  are  apt  to  be  selfish  because  they  are  always  absorbed.  So 
completely  had  my  mind  been  engaged  in  looking  forward,  that  I  had 
forgotten  to  look  backward  and  recall  the  many  hospitalities  I  had  re- 
ceived from  my  friends  and  neighbours,  for  none  of  which  had  I  hitherto 
made  the  smallest  return.  An  opportunity  of  performing  this  duty  now 
occurred.  A  musical  festival  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  was  about  to  be 
held  in  the  county ;  I  was  acquainted  with  two  of  the  instrumental  per- 
formers, one  of  whom  had  given  me  lessons  on  the  violin  ;  Mrs.  Maxwell 
knew  the  principal  vocalist;  and  I  engaged  these  parties,  with  such 
assistants  as  were  requisite,  to  come  over  to  the  Hermitage  after  the 
festival  and  aid  me  in  getting  up  an  evening  concert  of  sacred  music. 
The  observatory,  being  a  spacious  room,  was  well  adapted  to  the  purpose; 
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and  as  it  communicated  with  the  Hermitage  hy  a  corered  way  would  be 
easily  accessible,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  large 
lamp  with  six  burners,  which  I  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling ;  a  temporary  orchestra  was  set  up  ;  Mrs.  Maxwell  had 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  chaperone  ;  1  invited  every  one  whom  I  knew; 
some  of  these  had  requested  permission  to  bring  strangers  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  festival,  so  that  my  party  ultimately  became  more 
numerous  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  it  was  much  later  than  the  hour  I 
had  fixed  when  I  ushered  the  assemblage  into  the  concert-room. 

The  overture  of  instrumental  music  was  succeeded  by  Handel's  fine 
ur  and  recitative,  "  Sound  an  Alarm,"  which  words  had  hardly  been 
chanted  by  a  loud  sonorous  voice,  when  a  startling,  not  to  say  appalling, 
response  was  given  in  a  deafening  burst  that  shook  the  observatory,  as  ii 
it  were  a  sudden  and  tremendous  crash  of  thunder.  So  solemn,  so  awful 
was  the  effect,  that  the  performers  mechanically  stopped,  staring  at  one 
another  with  bewildered  looks ;  a  lady,  after  uttering  two  or  three  hyste- 
rical sobs,  sank  fainting  horn  her  chair ;  those  who  were  nearest  hastened 
to  assist  her;  no  one  ventured  to  speak;  almost  every  countenance  was 
aghast. 

Anxious  to  break  the  silence,  which  was  becoming  actually  oppressive, 
I  observed  that  this  terrible  storm  must  have  come  on  very  suddenly. 

*^  That  was  no  thunder,"  said  an  old  ship's  captain,  who  stood  by  my 
side ;  "  it  was  a  signal-gun:  some  vessel  is  in  distress." 

''  Heaven  help  her  if  she  has  got  ashore  on  the  Tolpoodies !"  said  a 
second  voice. 

"  The  Tolpoodies!"  resumed  the  captain.  "  Lord  love  you,  she's  more 
to  the  north,  and  a  great  deal  nearer  to  us.  She's  right  under  the  cliff, 
I'm  sure  on't,  or  else  the  sound  wouldn't  come  booming  up  Pendrip  Gap  in 
that  way,  and  burst  out  of  its  mouth  as  if  it  would  knock  us  all  down." 

"  Can  anything  be  done?"  I  demanded  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there's  always  something  to  be  done.  If  the  crew 
take  to  their  boats  they're  sure  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  these  upright 
rocks,  unless  they  can  run  up  the  creek,  wliich  they  may  safely  do,  for  its 
nearly  high  water.  But  how  are  they  to  find  out  such  a  narrow  opening 
on  such  a  pitchy  night  as  this  ?  There  is  but  one  chance:  we  must  rout, 
out  your  smuggling  neighbours,  order  them  to  take  their  lanterns,  which 
they  always  keep  ready  lighted  as  night  signals,  scramble  down  the 
cliff  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  light  a  fire  atop  of  the  creek.  There's  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  I  know  where  the  rascals  have  their  haunts.  Who  will 
run  with  me  to  give  them  a  rousing  ?" 

So  saying,  he  hurried  from  the  room,  followed  by  myself  and  two  others; 
but  our  object  had  already  been  accomplished,  for  we  found  that  several 
of  the  men  we  were  seeking,  aroused  by  the  signal-gun,  were  already 
hastening  down  the  ravine  with  their  lanterns,  llianks  to  my  recent 
practice,  I  was  enabled  to  follow  on«  of  them,  and  reach  the  bottom  with- 
out accident ;  but  as  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  with  drizzling  rain, 
our  lanterns,  even  when  we  placed  them  together  at  the  head  of  the  creek, 
did  not  enable  us  to  see  beyond  its  outer  extremity. 

While  we  stood  thus  assembled,  my  companions  bitterly  lamenting  that 
the  want  of  a  smack  prevented  their  trying  their  luck  and  getting  a 
chance  of  salvage,  though  I  believe  a  wreck  would  have  better  pleased 
them,  I  was  harrowed  by  a  loud  crash,  followed  by  a  piercing  scream  that 
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dove  through  the  darkness,  and  was  repeated  h j  a  heart-thrilif^  eeho 
from  the  ravine. 

^  Why,  she  most  he  nght  under  the  rocks,"  said  one  of  the  fishermeD; 
<<  bat  what  lubheriy  handling  to  mn  her  ashore  here !  ShouIdn*t  wonder 
if  it  had  heen  the  Tolpoodiee.* 

On  my  expressing  an  apprehension  £roin  ihe  crash  I  had  heard  that 
she  might  hare  gone  to  pieces,  the  same  man  replied— 

^'  No  hope — ^I  mean  no  fear  of  that,  sir ;  at  least  not  yet  awhile,  and 
perhaps  not  at  all,  for  there's  not  much  wind  and  no  great  sea.  Theresa 
a  somewhat  has  smashed,  no  doubt;  perhaps  one  of  her  masts  may  have 
gone  by  the  board.*' 

Other  opinions  were  haxarded,  and  thus  we  remained  for  some  time, 
when  we  heard  the  hailing  of  voices,  to  which  we  responded  with  a  shoot, 
and  presently  afterwards  a  small  boat,  tossing  over  the  entrance  of  tibe 
creek,  ran  up  into  the  shallow  water,  into  which  ray  companions  rushed, 
and  rapidly  hauled  her  ashore. 

We  learnt  from  the  sailors  that  the  man  whom  we  saw  lying  at  ^ 
bottom  of  the  boat,  apparently  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  was  their  cap- 
tain, who,  when  the  mizen-mast  gave  way,  had  been  knocked  down,  and 
so  severely  hurt  that  they  had  brought  him  ashore  immediately  to  pro- 
cure surgical  assistance. 

^'  Poor  fellow!"  I  ezdaimed;  ^  this  explains  the  crash  and  the  cry  that 
we  heard.  We  must  carry  him  up  the  Gap  if  we  can,  and  I  will  instantly 
send  over  to  Penzance  for  a  surgeon." 

The  sailors  declared  that  their  vessel  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  as 
she  was  again  afloat;  adding,  that  if  I  would  kindly  take  charge  of  their 
captain  they  would  coast  round  to  Penzance  in  the  boat,  which  they 
might  safely  do  now  that  the  wind  had  dropped,  and  get  some  additional 
help  for  towing  their  ship  into  Mount's  Bay.  For  this  purpose  they 
pulled  out  of  the  creek,  and  my  smuggling  neighbours,  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  a  reward  for  their  services,  set  about  the  task  of  carrying  the 
disabled  man  up  to  the  Hermitage. 

Chapter  V. 

Two  of  the  fishermen  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders  for  this  purpose, 
but  their»object  was  not  attained  without  considerable  difficulty  and  delay, 
their  burden  being  heavy,  and  one  of  the  stepping-stones  having  given 
way,  nearly  precipitating  the  party  to  the  bottom  of  the  gforge.  At 
length,  however,  the  summit  was  gained,  when,  on  reaching  my  abode, 
I  found  that  my  vi^tants,  abandoning  all  hope  of  continuing  the  con- 
cert, had  dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  captain,  who 
sometimes  muttered  incoherently  and  then  relapsed  into  insensibility, 
was  placed  upon  a  bed,  when  I  despatched  my  servant  to  Penzance,  de- 
siring him  to  return  as  quickly  as  poiftible  with  a  surgeon.  Before  day- 
light the  latter  had  arrived,  and,  on  learning  that  his  patient  had  been 
stunned  by  a  heavy  blow,  immediately  bled  him,  an  operation  of  which 
the  beneficial  effects  became  quickly  i^parent.  In  &  few  minutes  he 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  vacantly  around,  and  said  in  a  firm  rmce, 
**  Hallo !  what's  the  matter  ? — where  am  I  ?  This  isn't  my  cabin.  I 
wonder  what  has  givai  me  sudi  a  confounded  headache." 

The  few  words  in  which  I  explained  the  accident  from  which  he  had 
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■offered  &Uj  reafcoria^  liia  leeoUection,  lie  begaa  to  mmke  eager  in* 
qobies  about  the  Areihtua^  which  was  the  name  of  his  ship,  though 
die  sui^eoD  implored  him  to  be  qmet,  and  to  lefraki  from  talking  ioe 
the  presoit.  *'  Bless  you  T*  he  repfied,  ^'  I  ain't  hurt  to  signify  :  only  a 
bad  knock  o'  the  head;  not  the  first,  and  won't  be  the  last,  I  dare  say. 
But  I  want  to  understand  how  it  all  happened.  I  want  to  know  where 
I  am.     If  I'm  not  in  Mount's  Bay,  I  ought  to  be^  that's  all  I  can  say." 

''  My  good  fellow,"  I  replied,  *'  you  are  somewhat  out  in  your  reckon- 
ing. This  is  Pendrip  Gap,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Land's 
End." 

<'  Then  I  moat  be  bewitdied,  or  aa  hlind  as  a  buziard,  for  I  stood  at 
the  helm  with  the  tiller  in  my  hand^  steering  point  blank  for  St.  Clement's 
Beacon,  when,  instead  of  bringing  up  in  Mount's  Bay,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  came  bump  upon  the  rocks.  Has  St.  Clement's  light- 
house been  removed?" — On  an  answer  being  g^ven  in  the  negative, 
he  lesniDfid — ^^  Don't  tell  me,  I  know  better.  I  have  got  eyes  in  my 
head»  and  as  the  fellows  were  bringing  me  up  Pendrip  Gap  I  saw  the  St. 
Clement's  Light,  or  something  deucedly  like  it»  right  atop  of  the  rocks^ 
though  how  or  why  it  came  there  the  devil  only  knows." 

I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  face,  and  my  heart  sinking  within  me, 
as  he  uttered  these  words;  for  the  truth — the  dreadful  truth — flashed 
upon  me  at  once,  and  with  a  terrible  pang  of  self-reproach.  The  obser- 
vatory, with  its  encircling  sashes,  and  the  large  six-branch  lamp  which  I 
had  so  thoughtlessly  suspended  from  its  roof,  had  been  mistaken  for  St. 
Clement's  Lighthouse ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  consequent  loss  of 
life  or  property — for  the  captain  might  die  and  the  vessel  might  still  be 
wrecked — I,  and  I  alone,  was  the  guilty  author  of  the  homicide  and  the 
destruction !  True,  it  was  unintentional ;  but  what  culpable,  what 
criminal  rashness,  to  set  up  on  the  rery  edge  of  that  iron  cliff  a  decoy, 
£naught  with  shipwreck  and  death  to  all  whom  it  might  deceive! 

I  buried  my  £ace  in  my  hands,  in  order  to  hide  my  agitation  from 
my  companions.  But,  woe  is  me ! — what  was  this  distress  compared  to 
the  terrible,  the  harrowing  agony  with  which  I  was  smitten  as  the  captain 
thus  resumed  his  narrative  ? — "  The  Arethusa  is  well  insured^  so  I  can't 
lose  much,  come  what  may;  and  as  to  this  ugly  knock  on  the  head,  I 
don't  care  a  rope's-end  for  it ;  but  one  thing  does  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and 
that  is  the  death  of  the  poor  passenger.'*  • 

"  Death  ! — passenger!"  I  exclaimed  ;  ^*  I  knew  not  that  any  one  had 
perished." 

"Ah,  sir!  I  wish  I  didn't  neither;  but  I  wasn't  sure  that  the  Arethusa 
would  hang  together,  indeed  1  was  sure  she  wouldn't  if  it  came  on  to 
blow,  for  she's  an  old  craf^ ;  so  when  I  saw  there  was  a  creek  amid  the 
rocks,  and  people  with  lanterns  round  about,  I  sung  out,  '  Down  with 
the  boat,  my  lads,  and  let  us  put  the  lady  ashore,  at  all  events.'  So  we 
got  the  boat  alpngside,  and  the  two  sailors  who  had  jumped  into  it 
helped  her  down ;  and  I  was  just  handing  her  a  small  box,  which  she 
insisted  upon  taking  with  her— for  you  know,  sir,  women  had  rather  lose 
their  lives  than  their  gimcracks — ^when  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  the 
mixen,  which  had  been  cracked  and  rickety  for  some  time,  went  crash 
overboard.  I  was  instantly  floored  and  stunned  by  a  heavy  block  from 
the  shrouds,  and  I  wish  that  had  been  the  worst  on  it ;  but  the  mast, 
falling  light  athwart  the  boat,  knocked  the  poor  kdy  overboard,  and  I 
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take  it  she  must  hare  been  killed  by  the  blow,  for  she  uttered  a  lotxd 
shriek  and  sunk  directly,  and  was  never  seen  to  rise;  and  though  tbft 
boat  pulled  about  for  some  time  as  soon  as  it  got  clear  of  the  mast, 
they  never  caught  sight  of  her.  This  I  heard  the  boatswain  say,  as  T 
lay  upon  the  deck." 

"  Then  the  piercing  shriek  I  heard  was  that  of  a  lady  after  all.  Who 
was  she,  captain?     Was  she  old  or  young?'* 

*'  Quite  young  and  very  beautifuL" 

"  You  know  her  name,  of  course  ?*'  » 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir.     She  was  a  Miss  Fanshawe.'* 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  I  exclaimed,  starting  suddenly  up,  and  striking 
my  hands  together.     "  Where  did  you  take  the  lady  on  board?" 

"At  Madeira." 

**  And  her  name  ?" 

*^  Her  name,  I  tell  you,  was  Fanshawe." 

The  words  tingled  confusedly  in  my  ears ;  every  object  around  swam 
before  my  eyes ;  my  heart  was  utterly  sick.  I  sank  back  into  my  chiur 
in  a  total  and  indescribable  prostration  of  soul ! 


SONGS    OF    THE    MONTHS. 
No.  I. 

JANUARY. 

Br  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Esq. 

January  !  bright  and  clear, 
First-bom  of  the  op'ning  year  ; 
Harbinger  of  coming  Spring, 
You  I  love  and  you  I  sing. 
Cold  and  wintry  though  you  be, 
You  have  many  a  joy  for  me. 
As  your  robe  of  snow,  beneath, 
Has  many  a  blessed  primrose  wreath, — 
So  upon  your  bleakest  day 
Glimpses  of  the  coming  May, 
In  your  sunshine  broad  and  clear, 
Dawn— sweet  First-born  of  the  Year  ! 

January  !  in  your  bright  days. 
Songs  of  joy  and  hymns  of  praise, 
Voices  full  of  hope  and  love. 
Send  their  choral  strains  above  : 
Twelfth-night  rhymes,  and  wassail  cheer, 
Welcome  in  the  bright  New  Year. 
Though  your  brancnes,  bare  and  high^ 
Stand  against  the  broad  blue  sky, 
Still  the  little  buds  are  there, 
Nurtured  by  your  bright,  sweet  air, 
And  your  sunshine  broad  and  clear,-* 
Blessed  First-bom  of  the  Year! 
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CHRISTMAS    IN    ITALY. 
Br  L.  Mabiotti. 

The  church  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata,  in  Parma,  is  a  master- 
piece of  architecture.  It  is  an  oval  vault,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
oren,  daringly  launched  up  into  Heaven.  It  rested  originally  on  two 
enormous  piUars  at  the  centre ;  hut  an  adventurous  French  huilder  (name 
unknown — mayhap  that  same  sahle  gentleman  who  furnished  the  design 
for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne)  stepped  up,  once  upon  a  time,  and  offered 
to  remove  those  sturdy  supporters,  and  to  let  the  great  dome  hang  up  in 
the  air  of  itself.  The  two  pillars  were  knocked  down  accordingly.  The 
huge  vault  was  seen  (report  says)  swaying  and  swinging,  hut  settled  at 
last  in  the  graceful  curve  whicn  it  has  retained  ever  since,  and  in  which 
it  will  continue,  may  he,  till  the  vault  itself  of  the  firmament  gives  way. 

Such  is  the  confidence  of  the  devout  burghers  of  Parma  in  the  solidity 
of  that  stately  pile,  that  they  seek  for  no  better  roof,  when  otherwise  at 
a  loss  how  to  shelter  their  heads.  The  monks  of  the  Annunziata,  a 
Franciscan  order,  have  the  miraculous  image  of  San  Francesco  Solano 
stowed  away  somewhere  in  the  crypt.  That  saint  is,  for  reasons  too 
deep  to  he  inquired  into,  the  patron-saint  of,  or  against  the  earthquake. 
At  the  first  roar  of  that  direst  of  God's  scourges,  the  good  wooden  saint 
is  produced ;  and,  with  it,  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  the  good  old 
city,  with  all  its  towers  and  steeples,  reeling  and  rollicking  as  if  dancing 
a  hornpipe.  The  Annunziata  alone  appears  to  stand  firm ;  and,  from  the 
top  of  its  dome,  St.  Francis  is  seen  stretching  forth  his  hand  in  great 
commanding  attitude,  as  if  putting  his  veto  upon  any  further  frolics  on 
thepart  of  the  drunken  edifices  around. 

The  church  is  also  famous  for  some  of  Correggio's  frescoes  which  used 
to  he  there ;  for  the  altar-pieces  of  some  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  cha- 
pels that  jet  out  of  the  main  building  in  every  direction  around ;  but, 
above  all,  for  the  bagpipe  tunes  (la  piva)  there  played  on  the  organ  at 
the  midnight  mass  on  Cnristmas-eve. 

AH  the  Protestant  novelists  of  the  Ann  Badcliffe  or  Monk  Lewis's 
school  have  made  the  most  of  the  awful  solemnity  of  those  midnight  high- 
masses.  To  read  them,  one  would  fancy  that  mass  is  never  said  but  at 
midnight,  at  least  that  mass  is  said  every  night  at  that  witching  time, 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  It  may  nave  been  so  for  aught  I  know 
or  care,  in  the  good  old  times ;  but  priests  in  modem  ages  have  an  eye 
to  their  own  comforts,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  now  no  midnight 
mass,  high  or  low,  except  Christ-mass,  and  that,  far  from  having  any  of 
the  harrowing  horrors  attributed  to  it  by  romance,  is,  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  rather  a  jolly  affair  than  otherwise. 

Mass,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  daily  bread  to  many  a  poor  priest  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  mourning  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week,  which  for 
^ght-and-forty  hours  break  up  all  the  altars  in  Catholic  Christendom, 
have  the  effect  of  robbing  those  poor  starvelings  of  their  customary  fees ; 
aod  it  is  with  a  view  to  indemnify  them  for  the  losses  they  have  to  sus- 
tain at  the  Easter  season,  that  a  bountiful  church  allows  them  to  cele- 
Imte  three  masses  instead  of  one  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  and  pays 
ifaem  accordingly.  The  first  of  these  masses  is  said  at  midnight,  the 
Eeeood  at  early  dawn,  and  the  last  at  noon  on  Christmas-day.     Two  of 
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these  are,  properly  speaking,  only  mock -masses,  only  rehearsals;  for 
the  mass  is  nothing  hut  a  communion-service,  and  as  the  sacrament  im- 
plies the  strictest  fast,  and  can  only  be  taken  once  in  twenty- four  hours, 
it  follows  that  only  one  of  the  three  masses,  generally  the  last,  is  the 
real  thing;  the  celebration  of  what  is  called  "the  bloodless  sacrifice." 

Now  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas-eye  is  said  in  every  one  of  the 
eighty-four  parish  churches  of  the  city  of  Parma,  to  say  nothing  of  abbey* 
churches^  oratorios,  and  private  chapels ;  and  at  every  mass  the  bagpipe 
tunes  are  generally  played  on  the  organ.  Still  there  is  nothing  like  the 
bagpipe  tunes  on  the  organ  at  the  Santissima  Annunziata.  Those  good 
Franciscans  keep  one  of  their  order  for  that  purpose  merely.  They  have 
always  had  one,  time  out  of  memory.  His  business  is  to  fatten  and  play 
upon  the  organ.  In  all  other  matters,  too,  he  is  only  an  average  per- 
former. But  as  to  bagpipe-tunes,  he  is  expected  to  beat  not  only  all 
other  organists  in  the  world,  not  only  all  imitations  of  the  bagpipe,  but 
actually  to  beat  the  bagpipe  itself.* 

Now  there  is  good  reason  why  the  bagpipe  should  be  the  instrument 
de  rigueur  at  the  Nativity.  It  is  intended  to  imitate  the  rustic  minstrelsy 
with  which  thei  Bethlehem  shepherds  greeted  the  Messiah's  coming  into 
the  world.  Those  tunes  are  the  audible  part  only  of  a  pageantry  by 
which  those  good  monks  bring  before  the  senses  of  the  dullest  class  of 
the  faithful  all  the  "  mysteries"  of  that  first  act  of  redemption.  All  their 
religion  is  "a  stage."  The  gospel,  a  drama  from  the  "cradle"  to  the 
'*  sepulchre."  For  weeks  and  weeks,  in  anticipation  of  the  happy  day^ 
every  hand  in  the  convent  is  busy  at  the  construction  of  the  Presepio. 
A  holy  stable  or  manger  (Praesepe)  is  equally  reared  up  in  every  place 
of  worship ;  nay,  in  most  dwelling-houses  also,  and  by  squalid  ragamuf- 
fins at  every  corner  of  the  streets,  who  solicit  inspection  of  their  paste- 
board structure  by  every  passer-by,  and  levy  contributions  towards  de- 
fraying expenses,  with  the  same  importunity  and  much  in  the  style  and 
language  of  the  London  urchins,  when  "  only  once  a  year"  their  oyster- 
shell  rubbish  is  allowed  to  strew  the  metropolis  witn  a  profusion  that 
might  remind  one  of  an  Athenian  election.  "  Un  s'zein  o  un  8oldp*r  al 
San  Presepi  /"  cries  the  ragged  little  vagabond  in  his  choicest  patois,  as 
he  pulls  you  by  your  coat-tail ;  and  there  sure  enough  you  have  it,  not 
.  the  "  holy  stable  alone,  but  all  Bethlehem,  town  and  country ;  and,  for 
that  matter,  all  Judsea  and  Egypt,  if  you  please,  all  on  a  little  deal-table^ 
with  its  three  crazy  legs  modestly  swathed  in  new-bleached  linen,  snug 
imder  its  fresh  mistletoe  canopy,  bright  with  its  farthing  oil-lamps,  in  large 
snail-shells,  or  classical  earthen- pots  after  the  most  approved  Pompeii  cut, 
with  a  sacra  famiglia  in  the  centre,  cut  in  bold  profile  out  of  pasteboard 
slips,  and  the  shepherds  coming  in  with  pipe  and  tambourine  in  great 
glee,  and  with  tarantella  steps ;  and  the  three  re  magi,  or  wise  men,  in 
the  distance,  with  huge  turbans  and  huger  beards,  high  on  the  tops  of 
their  camels;  and  the  chubby  cherubs  hanging  by  the  hair  on  the  mistle- 
toe branches,  and  the  star  in  the  East,  with  blazing  long  tail ;  and,  on 
the  foreground,  the  ox,  with  amazing  long  horns,  and  the  ass  with  pre- 
posterous long  ears.  Task,  in  short,  all  the  faculties  of  a  no  less  imagi- 
native than  superstitious  people,  and  set  them  all  to  work,  outdoing  each 
other  in  the  exhibition  of  the  same  familiar  yet  awful  objects,  and  your 
*  About  the  Piffemri  or  Zampogntin,  who  come  down  firom  the  Apennines  upon 
every  Italian  town  with  their  ba^ipes  for  the  Christmas  wiJces,  travellers  have 
sufficiently  entertained  ns. 
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fimcy  will  still  fall  short  of  the  <<  miracles  of  the  great  stable-show"  at  the 
SantisBJina  Annunziata.  Christmas  seems  to  belong  to  the  jolly  Fran- 
dscans  by  right ;  ever  since  their  foundation  they  made  it  their  especial 
study,  and  it  is  their  business  so  to  trick  out  their  shop  at  £hb  season  as 
to  d^w  all  the  custom  to  themselves.  They  have  fairness  enough  to 
withdraw  from  competition  in  other  solemnities,  and  will  gladly,  for  in- 
stance, aUow  some  of  the  rival  gloomier  fiBteroities  to  exercise  an  equal 
monopoly  over  the  tragedy  of  Passion-week,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Sanio  Sqpolero, 

The  performance  of  Christmas  devolves  upon  them,  and  an  egregious 
pantomime  they  do  make  of  it.  The  Presepio  at  the  Santissima  Annun^ 
liata  is  not  merely  a  bas-relief,  or  a  tabteau-vivant,  as  in  other  churches, 
not  merely  a  mummery  or  a  dumb  show ;  it  may  well  be  called  a  down- 
tight  opera,  inasmuch  as  it  has  its  stage  decorations,  its  orchestra  and 
dierufles.  The  stage  is  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  main  altar ;  as 
the  midnight  hour  approaches,  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside.  The  happy 
mother  is  discovered  in  a  half-kneeling,  half-sitting  posture  on  the  straw ; 
the  putative  father,  about  whom  the  Italians  have  a  great  many  ribald 
jokes,  is  seen  resting  on  his  long  crook  behind  her :  their  two  dumb  and 
patient  companions  looking  on,  grave  and  wise ;  the  angels — ^heads  and 
wings  without  bodies — hovering  above  the  £Eimily  group  in  the  air.  The 
divine  infiint — for  aught  that  may  seem  profanation  the  monks  are  alone 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  slip  from  my  pen  hut  what  I  may 
tes^fy  as  an  eyewitness — ^the  divine  infant  is  taken  from  the  manger-^a 
wmx-doll,  with  flaxen  curls  and  blue  glass-bead  eyes,  all  swaddled  in  bro- 
cade and  decked  out  in  tinsel  and  sham  jewellery — is  held  up  before  the 
gaang  audience  amidst  the  joyous  strains  of  the  piping  organ,  and  is  then 
made  to  go  the  whole  round  of  the  choir,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  decan- 
ter of  port-*wine  at  the  convivial  board.  Each  of  those  frolicsome  friars, 
all  flouied  with  their  Christmas-eve  supper,  takes  it  from  his  neighbour's 
hands,  hngs  and  dandles  it,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  expert  monthly 
norse,  and  tosses  it  up  in  the  air,  while  their  anthems  (quaint  sorry  old 
ditties  in  the  best  style  of  refectory  literature)  keep  time  wiUi  the  swell- 
ing organ  peals,  singing — 

Lo!  the  holy  babe  is  lx)m, 
White  and  rosy  as  the  mom, 
Curly-headed,  plump  and  sound— > 
Take  it,  brother,  pass  it  round!* 

Such  is  the  prelude  to  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas-eve. 

I  have  described  the  monks  as  elated  by  their  Christmas-eve  supper ; 
let  no  one  infer  from  these  words  that  they  are  performing  before  a  sup- 
perless  andienoe.  Christmas-eve  is  a  fast,  but  only  in  so  far  a  fast  as  it 
15  a  dinnerless  day.  The  very  soldiers  (those  arrant  reprobates,  say  the 
common  people  in  Italy),  the  very  soldiers,  who  otherwise  evince  the 

'*  Hiis  vile  doggrel  is  hardly  as  rich  as  its  monkish  original.    Here  I  subjoin  a 
few  icnps,  such  as  dwell  still  in  my  memory,  after  perhaps  twenty  years' interval: 
E'  g\k  nato  'no  bel  bambineUo 
Figlialo  tu,  caro  fratellol 

Ecco,  ecco,  il  bel  bambino, 
Bianco,  rosso  e  ricciolino, 
La  sua  mamma  lo  piglia  in  bracdo . . . 
&c.  &c 
c2 
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most  sovereign  contempt  for  all  ecclesiastical  injunctions,  show  neverthe- 
less a  proper  regard  for  Chiistmas-eve*  No  one  allows  himself  any  food 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  that  hofy  stable  day^  except  perhaps  in  the 
morning,  a  pan^grosso^  a  vile  compound  of  flour,  oil,  and  fennel-seeds, 
made  only  and  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  so  unsavoury  as  to  make 
sheer  abstinence  a  luxury ;  and  a  thimblefull  of  marsiglianaj  or  strong 
brandy.  There  is  as  much  gastronomic  speculation  as  piety  in  that  rigid 
abstemiousness.  The  Italians — I  am  sorry  for  their  reputation  for 
sobriety — give  up  breakfast  and  dinner  only  to  give  a  keener  edge  to 
their  appetite  for  supper.  The  fast  of  the  day  is  preparatory  to  the 
orgies  of  the  night.  Christmas-eve  supper  is  one  of  the  great  events  of 
the  year. 

To  celebrate  any  religious  or  political  solemnity  by  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet is  thought,  in  England,  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  people; 
but  the  Italians,  the  Lombards  especially,  equally  think  it  characteristic 
of  their  national  manners.  They  are,  it  must  be  remembered^  the 
''  wolves  of  Italy,"  and  glory  in  the  appellation ;  they  not  only  make 
every  festa  an  occasion  for  a  joyful  feast,  but  have  actually  a  peculiar  feast 
for  every  festive  occasion.  So  long  as  the  Presepio  is  exnibited,  and  that 
lasts  from  Christmas  to  twelfthnight,  there  is  an  interchange  of  convi- 
vialities from  house  to  house.  He  must  be  a  free-thinker,  indeed,  ^ho 
would  think  of  any  less  substantial  fare  on  Christmas-day  than  a  turkey 
and  ravioHf  just  as  he  would,  indeed,  be  worse  than  either  Turk  or  Jew 
who  would  not  grace  his  board  with  new  lamb  on  Easter  Sunday.  Shrove- 
tide has  its  blessed  pancakes  and  fritters ;  the  whole  Easter  season  its 
painted  eggs;  St.  Anthony  its  fresh  mortadella,  bondiola,  and  park 
chocolate  (for  the  holy  hermit  of  the  Thebais  is  a  friend  to  all  quadm- 
peds,  but  the  pig  is  his  darling).*  The  whole  of  the  long  winter  months, 
from  the  Advent  to  the  close  of  the  Carnival,  constitutes  the  great  eating 
season.  The  dining-table  is  an  altar  in  which  eveiy  saint  is  sacrificed  to 
according  to  his  or  her  own  peculiar  inclination;  the  cook  and  confec- 
tioner keeps  an  emblematic  calendar  in  his  shop-window ;  not  a  child  but 
knows  how  to  read  and  interpret  it.  That  round  rich  sponge-cake  tells 
us  of  twelfthnight ;  it  is  cut  out  into  reg^ar  slices,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  lucky  slice ;  a  dry  French  bean  has  been  cunningly  inserted  into  it, 
the  one  under  whose  teeth  the  bean  comes  may  look  out  for  some  unex- 
pected turn  of  good  fortune  in  his  favour.  On  the  morrow  we  have  St. 
Christopher's  consecrated  goose. 

Burlj  St.  Christopher,  huge  and  tall, 

Who  on  his  shoulders  bore  the  earth-balLf 

*  St.  Anthony's  is,  properly  speaking,  out  of  the  range  of  Christmas  festivities. 
It  comes  on  the  14th  of  January,  when  all  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  all  homed  cat- 
tle, and  whole  flocks  of  sheep  and  swine,  come  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  bv 
a  priest  in  full  canonicals  at  the  door  of  the  church.  Even  bipeds  are  not  admitted, 
or  do  not  care  to  enter  within  the  sanctuary  on  that  day,  but  are  privileged  to  kiss 
a  crooked  stick,  said  to  be  made  in  imitation  of  the  crook  or  crosier  of  the  holy 
abbot  himself,  and  which  another  priest  holds  out  to  them.  A  large  pewter-did[i 
is  laid  before  this  worthy  on  a  table,  into  which  the  DuthM  are  expected  to  drop 
their  oblations.    A  penny  a  kiss  is  the  rate. 

f  San  Chriatopher  grand' e  gross' 
Al  portava  al  mond*  addoss'. 

The  legend  of  this  Christian  Atlas  is  derived  firom  other  sources  than  the  Gospel. 
At  the  time  of  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  the  holy  family  having  to  cross  a  stream, 
one  of  the  natives,  a  giant,  offered  to  carry  the  child  across  on  his  shoulders.  He 
is  represented  in  that  act,  and  the  infant  holding  in  his  hand  a  terrestrial  globe. 
Hence  the  distich. 
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The  Latia  cross  is  ia  commemoration  of  St.  Stephen's ;  the  cross  of 
Malta  is  for  John  the  Baptist ;  John  the  Evangelist  has  his  spread  eagle. 
There  are  equally  bonbons^  tarts,  pies,  and  patties,  for  Innocents' -day, 
for  New  Year's-eve,  for  St.  Hilary's,  who  is  the  patron-saint  of  the  town, 
and  who  must  have  heen  a  cobbler,  inasmuch  as  he  shapes  his  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  after  the  pattern  of  a  shoe. 

All  these  sweet  delicacies  have  their  old-established,  recondite,  allego- 
rical meaning ;  their  import  may  be  lost  to  the  multitude,  but  not  so  the 
relish. 

Yet  and  nevertheless  the  feast  of  feasts  is  that  which  ushers  in  all  the 
others — it  is  Christmas-eve  supper.  Its  grand  display  is  quoted  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  proverbially.  Some  hard-hearted  sceptics  may 
be  found  who  sneer  at  it,  it  is  true,  who  will  ask,  scoffingly,  whether  men 
eat  "  only  once  a-year  ?"  and  whether  it  is  expected  that  the  world  is  to 
come  to  an  end  after  Christmas  night?  But  even  these  esprits  forts  take 
good  care  to  secure  a  nice  repast  for  themselves,  not\^ithstanding;  if  they 
can  have  none  at  home,  they  go  and  look  for  it  at  some  neighbour's. 

Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  is  generally  supper-time ;  and  the  banquet 
is  everywhere  prolonged  until  midnight,  when  the  saints,  the  wags,  and 
the  rakes  make  it  a  point  to  adjourn,  and  repair,  in  a  more  or  less  totter- 
ing condition,  to  the  Santissima  Annunziata,  to  hear  *^  la  piva;"  steadier 
folk  do  not  stir,  but  abide  by  their  stout  determination  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

Christmas-eve  is  a  fast,  and  the  supper  is  de  maigre.  It  is  anything 
but  a  meagre  banquet  nevertheless — not  all  meats  only,  but  milk,  buttei*, 
and  eggs,  are  rigidly  excluded  from  its  ingredients.  Those  who  have 
dined  with  Koman  Catholics  of  luxurious  habits  on  a  fast-day,  especially 
with  the  better  sort  of  prelates  or  monks,  must  be  aware  how  ingenious 
their  cooks  are  to  dress  their  viands  with  little  more  than  sweet  Florence 
oil  and  lemon-juice.  We  ourselves  remember  dining  with  the  good 
monks  of  St.  Bernard  on  Assumption-eve,  August  14th,  last  year,  at 
their  usual  primitive  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we 
scarcely  remember  even  our  pedestrian  appetite  to  have  been  so  sump- 
tuously grati6ed  at  any  of  the  tables-d'h6te  throughout  Switzerland ; 
what  we  actually  ate,  we  could  not  for  the  life  of  us  say,  but  we  had  faith, 
and  in  that  were  we  sated. 

Now  every  Catholic-Apostolical-Iloman  cook  is  expected  to  outdo 
himself  on  Christmas -eve.  All  the  fishers  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
ploughing  the  waves  for  months  previously,  merely  that  the  Christmas 
tx>ard  may  groan  under  the  weight  of  their  plentiful  harvest.  None  of 
your  savoury  herrings,  none  of  the  high-scented  stockfish  your  English 
heretical  fisheries  supply !  No,  no;  salt-fish  may  very  well  be  put  up  with 
in  the  dreary  season  of  Lent ;  cod  and  mackerel  may  be  acceptable  in 
expiation  of  carnival  sins  ;  but  Christmas  is  time  for  rejoicing,  and  the 
fish  roust  be  unpreserved  and  unpickled,  however  otherwise  problematic 
its  freshness. 

Unpreserved  and  unpickled  is  not  strictly  meant  for  unsalted.  The 
inland  Lombards,  in  their  happy  innocence,  think  that  all  fish  from  the 
sea  must  have  the  taste  of  the  water  it  swims  in.  The  Genoese  make  it 
a  practice  of  sending  across  the  Appenines  all  the  fish  that  has  grown  too 
high  for  their  fasti^ous  olfactories  ;  down  it  comes,  on  muleback,  wrapt 
in  snow  and  salt,  to  perfume  the  market-place  in  every  city  of  the  plain ; 
the  good  landsman  pays  its  weight  in  gold,  revels  in  its  natural  flavour, 
drenches  it  with  lemon-juice,  and  economises  his  salt. 
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He  has  no  lack  of  fresh-water  fish  near  home.  Nothing  so  ezquinte 
as  the  sweet-fiavoured  pike  and  rich  carp  of  the  Fo ;  hut  hardly  anything 
can  come  up  to  his  extravagance  and  love  of  variety  on  Christmas-night. 
Even  the  Neapolitans  will,  on  this  occasion,  play  false  to  their  standing 
dish,  and  substitute  eels  to  maccaroni.  They  buy  up  all  the  angui& 
from  Trieste  to  Taranto,  from  Lerici  to  Messina.  In  the  writhing  things 
come  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  their  light  paranzellas.*  Down  they  are 
shot  upon  the  shore  of  Santa  Lucia  by  thousands  of  bushels ;  the  slender 
eels  from  the  freshwater-pools  near  Bastia ;  the  thick  capitoni  from  the 
swamps  of  Comacchio.  They  rise  at  unheard-of  prices,  but  not  too  high 
for  the  poorest.  No  Lazzarone  who  has  a  mattress  to  pawn  is  ever  too 
destitute  to  be  unable  to  afford  a  domino  for  the  carnival,  and  some  kind 
or  other  of  water-snake  for  Christmas-eve. 

The  eel  is,  however,  only  a  Neapolitan  luxury.  The  Lombards  are 
so  far  willing  to  humour  their  southern  brethren  in  their  predilection  for 
that  slippery  dainty,  as  to  give  up  in  their  favour  all  the  produce  of  their 
swampy  bottoms  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  near  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Fo, 
in  exchange  for  the  sardines  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
tunny  fisheries  on  the  Barbsry  coast.  From  the  sturgeon  and  turbot — 
those  leviathans  of  the  Mediterranean  waves — down  to  the  gianchetto  of 
the  average  size  of  an  infant's  smallest  finger,  which  come  on  shore  in 
great  shoals  in  the  Ligurian  bays— all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net* 
The  Gulf  of  Venice  supplies  a  good  stock  of  exquisite  mullet ;  that  of 
Genoa  makes  up  by  quality  for  its  proverbial  deficiency  in  quantity. 
During  the  whole  week  that  precedes  Christmas,  no  business  is  transacted 
except  at  the  fish-market ;  and  a  pretty  sight  is,  on  such  occasions,  an 
Italian  Billingsgate,  especially  at  nightfall,  when  the  last  lots  are  disposed 
of  by  auction,  by  the  light  of  hundreds  of  farthing  candles  wrapped  in 
red  paper  shades,  with  loads  of  orange  and  lemon  rolling  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  heaps  offish  in  all  states  of  decomposition — a  field  of  battle  for 
fishmongers  of  either  sex — and  great  greedy  gourmands  haggling  and 
higgling  for  very  life,  and  aYi  occasional  jeer  and  banter,  such  as  only  can 
sally  forth  from  Italian  wit,  and  shouts  and  yells  such  as  only  burst  from 
Italian  throats. 

But  fish,  though  it  must  be  there,  and  in  the  greatest  possible  plenty 
and  variety,  is  hardly  the  one  thing  needful  at  a  Christmas-eve  supper. 
This  great  meal  must  needs  come  up  to  the  beau  ideal  of  supreme  earthly 
felicity,  described  in  Italian  fairy  tales:  *'  Un  gran  pranzo  con  dodici 
piatti.^  Out  of  twelve  dishes  laid  upon  the  table,  nine  at  least  are  made 
dishes.  How  made,  and  out  of  what,  is  one  of  those  culinary  mysteries 
to  which  M.  Soyer,  and  he  alone,  may  possibly  furnish  a  clue.  Sorry  I 
am,  for  the  reader's  sake,  to  be  the  last  person  to  give  any  particulars  on 
SQch  matters.  Of  Christmas  festivities  I  have  had  my  good  share,  and 
enjoyed  it  too ;  but  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  my  plan  invariably  was  to 
swallow  my  victuals  and  ask  no  questions. 

The  dessert  is,  if  possible,  a  more  complicated  and  luxurious  affair  than 
the  repast  itself.  The  orange  comes  in  perfection  towards  Christmas ; 
the  grapes  have  been  mellowed  by  two  months  hanr>ing  on  the  bam 
ceiling.     The  srniny  Riviera  is  never  at  a  loss  for  fine  flowers  in  the  heairt 

*  I'lat-bottomed  double-keeled  boats,  b^  the  means  of  which  fish  may  be<:onTe7ed 
alive  from  harbour  to  harbour. 
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«f  winter ;  and  as  for  candied  fruits,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  why  the 
Italians  have  not  invented  the  art  of  confectionary  for  the  benefit  of 
Ultramontanes  alone. 

All  sweets  are  welcome  at  Christmas ;  but  Christmas  has  sweets  of  its 
own :  its  jars  of  moMtarda^  its  spongate  and  taroni.  The  town  of  Cre- 
mona is  renowned  for  the  last-named  delicacy.  Indeed,  the  glory  of  that 
town  proverbially  rests  on  three  things  whose  names  begin  with  a  T. 
Torcni  is  one,  the  g^at  Tower  of  the  Cathedral  is  another:  the  third 
refers  to  something  conspicuous  in  the  fine  busts  of  its  ladies.  The  best 
mostarda  comes  from  Venice  :  spongate  aud  spongatini  issue  from 
convents  and  nunneries,  and  none  are  so  good  as  those  manufactured  by 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  John  at  Parma.  Those  good  friars  used 
to  be  hard  at  work  on  these  matters  during  the  whole  of  the  Advent-^so 
hard  at  work  as  to  have  hardly  any  leisure  for  the  Santo  Presepio, 
They  called  in  their  lay  cronies,  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the 
oonvent  (jolly  old  bachelors,  confirmed  epicures,  bons  vivansy  such  as  do 
love  to  congregate  in  barbers'  and  apothecaries'  shops  of  long  winter 
evenings),  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  manipulation  of  their  miraculous  ingre- 
dients. Night  after  night  these  worthies  kneaded,  pounded,  and  cracked 
—cracked  coarse  jokes,  too,  together  with  their  ahnonds  and  nutmegs. 
The  world  without  saw  their  industrious  lamp  burning  cheerily  long  after 
midnight  and  rejoiced;  for  when  the  day  came,  the  spongatini  daW 
aquUa^  so  named  from  the  eagle  of  the  £vangelist  they  bore  on  their 
crust — richer  than  any  wedding-cake — were  sent  forth  all  the  world  over, 
tidily  wrapped  up  in  silver  and  silk,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  children  s 
hearts,  and  the  utter  dismay  and  discomfiture  of  lay  confectioners,  forced 
to  acknowledge  themselves  mere  bunglers  by  the  side  of  their  reverend 
fellow  craftsmen. 

Alas!  that  I  should  have  to  describe  such  happy  doings  in  the  past 
tense.  The  spongatini  di  San  Giovanni  are  amongst  the  things  that  were. 
The  young  Doke  of  Parma,  the  son  of  that  '^  Protestante  Don  Giovanni," 
who  astonished  all  Italy  by  his  half- Anglican,  half- Jacobinical  freaks  at 
Luoca,  did  not  scruple  last  summer  to  seize  upon  St.  Benedict's  property;  he 
tamed  the  monks  to  the  right  about,  and  shut  up  their  confectionary 
shops.  How  he  can  hope  to  go  through  the  Christmas  season  when  his 
people  come  to  him  for  their  cakes,  and  he  will  have  nothing  but  stones 
or  bullets  to  give  them,  is  what  remains  to  be  seen.  Faire  des  brioches 
is  what  all  statesmen  have  been  liable  to  time  out  of  memoiv.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  Parma  will  sufifer  (hat  to 
be  numbered  among  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  how  far  they  will  suffer 
their  prince  to  interfere  with  their  messes,  or  with  the  good  and  pioua 
sonls  who  proride  them. 

But  if  the  Christmas  season  has  its  ambrosia,  it  can  equally  boast  of  its 
nectar.  The  transalpine  nations  know  little  of  southern  liqueurs,  save 
only  Patfait  Amour  and  Maraschino  of  Zara*  But  out  of  the  essence  of 
evenr  flower  or  fruit  the  Italians  know  how  to  distil  their  Rosolio,  Some 
of  the  sweetest  also,  such  as  the  one  known  under  the  quaint  but  expres- 
sive appellation  of  Latte  di  VecchiOj  seem  to  be  the  result  of  magic  spells, 
and  to  condense  all  pleasant  flavours  into  one  luscious  flavour.  The  dear 
liquids  come  in  at  the  close  of  the  banquet,  in  tiny  vials — hardly  entitled 
to  the  name  of  bottles— by  dozens  and  scores,  with  their  labels  telling  of 
sD  the  sweeta  of  hill  and  dell,  and  their  oily  contents  are  noiselessly 
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poured  out  into  the  tiniest  of  glasses — glasses  no  bigger  than  thimbles  ;  and 
yet  a  sip  from  every  glass,  and  a  taste  from  every  vial,  cannot  fiail  of  it9 
effect  in  the  long  run — the  effect  of  the  drop  wearing  out  a  stone.  The 
long-established  privilege  of  the  evening,  tne  brightness  of  happy  faces 
grouped  merrily  around,  the  example  of  the  gravest  and  soberest— the 
necessity,  in  short,  of  being  merry  on  that  blessed  night,  render  it 
rather  arduous  to  keep  that  merriment  within  proper  limits;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  governor  in  all  Italy  so  stem  as  to  be  put  out  by  an  occasional 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  his  promising  boys,  but  even  of  his  darlings 
of  the  tenderer  sex. 

To  be  alquanto  brillo — in  fine,  something  like  half-seas  over  on  Christ- 
mas night,  is  not  thought  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  either  man  or  priest. 
There  is,  owing  to  a  natural  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  temperament,  or  else 
to  the  light  and  genuine  nature  of  their  beverage,  something  exhilarating 
and  winning  in  the  loquacious  ebriety  of  southern  people.  It  is  not  easy 
to  quarrel  with  men  who  only  dance  and  frolic  in  their  cups.  So  the 
monks  of  the  Annunziata,  well  aware  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
most  of  their  votaries  approach  their  altar  on  bagpipe-night,  take  good, 
care  so  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  performance,  and  to  give  such  a^ 
character  to  the  performance  itself,  that  any  unexpected  sally  on  the  part 
of  the  pit  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  aoings  on  the 
stage. 

It  is  all  based  on  the  principle  of  '^  banc  veniam  petimusque,  damusque 
vicissim."  Both  parties  have  learned  to  wink  at  each  other's  slips  and 
backslidings.  If  some  of  the  worshippers  have  sat  so  long  at  table  a& 
to  be  rather  apt  to  ''see  double,"  not  a  few  of  the  sacrificers  at  the  altar 
are  in  a  sufficiently  happy  condition  to  afford  to  ''  see  not  at  all." 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  even  to  the  long-established  indulgence  of. 
that  merry  solemnity.  For  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  trespass  upon 
it,  there  is  no  lack  of  terrible  warnings. 

In  a  comer  of  that  g^at  oval  edifice,  on  the  left  hand,  near  one  of  the 
side  doors,  and  right  behind  the  moBsypilier  where  the  faithful  come  to  dip 
the  tips  of  their  fore  and  middle  fingers  in  holy  water,  there  is  a  broad 
slab  of  marble,  greatly  worn  and  darkened  by  age,  and  bearing  in  the 
Gothic  characters  of  the  fifteenth  century  simply  this  brief  inscription — 

Beneath  that  stone,  people  believe,  is  a  bottomless  pit.  The  legend  runs 
as  follows : — 

Two  ill-fated  lovers,  at  a  loss  how  otherwise  to  bring  together  a  meet- 
ing, appointed  a  rendezvous  at  this  church,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas  night.  What  sort  of  a  supper  they 
might  have  partaken  of,  how  many  bumpers  of  Par/ait  Amour  they  had 
tossed  off,  is  not  on  record.  Only  the  transport  of  that  longed-for 
encounter,  the  outburst  of  long  pent-up  feelings,  seem  to  have  blinded 
them  to  all  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
comparative  darkness  and  stillness  of  that  remote  and  shadowed  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  the  strains  of  ravishing  music,  the  clouds  of  inebriating 
incense,  the  very  awfidness  of  those  august  rites,  conspired  to  lull  them 
into  the  happiest  abstraction  from  the  world  that  environed  them.  They 
scarcely  needed  the  dark  and  gloomy  pilier  that  screened  them  from 
observation,  for  the  mass  was  now  at  its  highest,  eveiy  eye  was  turned 
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to  the  main  altar,  and  the  silence  of  death  had  succeeded  to  the  irreverent 
whispers  of  the  hustling  crowd.  Blind  to  all  hut  their  love,  in  the  fervour 
of  their  hurried  converse  the  two  lovers  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 
It  was  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host — the  climax  of  all  that  is  truly 
appalling  in  that  form  of  worship.  Every  one  in  that  countless  multitude 
was  struck  dumh,  if  only  for  a  minute ;  every  one,  whether  soher  or  other- 
wise, had,  hy  mere  force  of  hahit,  fallen  on  his  knees  and  lay  prostrate  on 
his  face.  The  officiating  priest  stood  alone  with  up-lifbed  arms,  turned 
from  the  altar,  and  holding  the  holy  wafer  high  above  the  level  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  hands  were  suddenly  seen  to  tremble,  and  a  piercing  shriek 
of  "  Jesus  Maria !"  burst  from  his  lips. 

On  that  very  instant  the  earth  shook  with  sudden  violence,  the  tapers 
burned  pale  on  the  altar,  and  a  ruddy  light  gleamed  upwards  from  the 
very  spot  where  the  lovers  had  stood.  Ere  the  attention  of  the  terrified 
crowd  could  be  turned  into  that  direction,  a  dark  flame  had  broken  out  of 
the  ground  under  the  feet  of  those  miserable  offenders ;  it  had  wrapped  them 
in  its  lurid  lambent  tongues,  en&^lphed  them,  and  left  no  trace  of  them. 

A  wide  abyss  had  opened  underneath  their  feet :  an  unfathomable  pit, 
which  has  been  yawning  ever  since,  and  will  probably  yawn  till  every  one 
of  the  surrounding  tombstones  are  equally  forced  open  at  doomsday. 
The  names  of  those  profane  victims  of  inordinate  passion  are  not  inscribed 
on  the  monument,  nor  yet  the  date  of  their  tragic  catastrophe  ;  but  the 
monks  aver  how  many  cart-loads  of  rubbish  have  been  shot  into  that 
black  hole  year  after  year,  in  a  vain  hope  of  choking  it  up  ;  how  many 
coils  of  hempen  rope  have  been  let  down  into  it,  in  a  bootless  attempt  to 
sound  its  depth.     All  in  vain!     A  huge  square  flag  was  at  last  thrown 

rn  the  charm,  and  dismal  indeed  is  the  hollow  sound  it  gives  under 
heel  that  ventures  to  tread  upon  it.  There  are  not  many,  however, 
that  like  to  stand  upon  that  aditus  avemi  ;  and  especially  on  Christmas 
night  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  free-thinker,  who  would  even  with  all  the 
elation  of  his  midnight  potations,  come  near  it.  The  lovers*  slab  (la 
lapida  degli  amanti)  and  its  approaches  are  carefully  shunned;  the  side 
door  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is,  like  another  Porta  Scelerata^ 
closed  on  that  occasion,  and  striking  from  its  very  contrast  is  the  silence, 
darkness,  and  loneliness,  which  reigns  over  that  desecrated  part  of  the 
building. 

Yet  it  was  close  upon  that  redoubted  spot,  round  the  very  pilier  that 
we  have  described  as  rising  almost  immediately  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
that  three  students  were  standing,  with  idle  talk  and  laughter,  not  loud, 
but  deep,  on  the  Christmas*eve  of  the  year  18 — . 

If  they  were  faithless  and  fearless,  as  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
having  chosen  their  station  near  that  excommunicated  ground  would  im- 
ply, it  roust  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  homeless  and  loveless. 
Two  of  them  were  strangers  in  the  town,  and  came  from  so  great  a 
distance,  that  even  the  four,  weeks'  holidays  allowed  by  the  university  at 
this  season  would  not  have  made  it  worth  their  while  to  join  their  family 
circle  in  compliance  with  the  universal  custom  of  the  country. 

The  third  of  them,  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  group,  by  name 
Natale  Gennari,  has  no  such  excuse,  for  he  is  a  native  of  the  town.  His 
&ther,  the  judge,  or  as  the  title  is  there,  the  Consigliere  Gennari,  is  at 
this  very  moment  preading  over  the  grand  family  carouse  at  home — a 
house  not  a  hundred  miles  off.     But  this  Natale,  the  eldest  of  the  judge's 
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ebOdren,  is  a  prodigal  son;  and  even  the  holy  domesticity  of  the  Christ* 
mas  season  fiedls  to  keep  him  snug  and  quiet  under  the  parental  roof. 

Christmas  in  Italy,  in  northern  Italy  especially,  brings  round  a  yearly 
sanctification  of  home.  It  is  not  in  England  merely,  or  in  Germany, 
that  the  close  of  the  year  is  made  an  occasion  for  great  family  meetings, 
and  interchange  of  affectionate  g^reeting^  though  many  people  in  these 
good  northern  countries  are  apt  so  to  flatter  themselves.  Christmas  I 
nave  found  to  be  the  great  holiday  everywhere,  in  all  Christian  commu- 
nities— a  few  cross-grained  Yankee  puritans  alone  excepted,  the  pale  of 
whose  church  seems  to  be  a  great  universal  wet  blanket ;  but  oertiunly 
the  Catholic  nations — ^the  old  Christians,  those  who  give  the  heart  so 
strong  an  ascendancy  over  reason  in  all  religious  practices,  will  not  be 
expected  to  remain  l}ehindhand  in  the  solemnisation  of  a  festival  which 
blends  devotion  with  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feelings. 

The  wassail-bowl  of  the  English,  and  the  tannen^haum  of  the  Germans, 
may  be  unknown  in  the  south ;  but  most  assuredly  no  where  do  kinsfolk 
more  cordially  live  with  and  for  each  other,  between  mid-December  and 
mid-January,  than  they  do  in  those  limited  and  stationary,  and  all  but 
primitive,  Lombard  communities. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  family  of  that  same  Consigliere  Gennari  we 
Bave  lately  mentioned,  and  from  whose  fireside  the  wrong-headed  son 
and  heir,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  house,  chooses  to  estniaige  himself. 

The  consigliere  is  the  father  of  twelve  children,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  pension  by  which  those  old-fashioned  patriarchal  governments) 
ever  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  always  apprehensive  that  the  worid 
may  come  to  an  end,  endeavour  to  encourage  the  seal  of  those  useful 
members  of  the  community  who  swell  the  census  by  the  dozen ;  well, 
with  twelve  children  of  his  own,  even  allowing  for  the  absence  of  the 
imant  eldest,  one  would  think  the  good  judge  possessed  of  sufficient  ele- 
ments for  a  good  merry-making  of  his  own.  Not  a  bit  of  it— his  wife 
has  a  married  sister,  whose  wedding  took  place  within  a  twelvemonth  of 
her  own,  and  who  has  ever  since  kept  up  with  her  a  neek-and-neck  raoe^ 
80  that  the  consigliere  can  number  as  many  nephews  and  nieces  as  he  has 
sons  and  daughters!  The  judge  has  besides  two  greatly  beloved  sisters 
of  his  own,  an  old  uncle,  a  canon  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  cousins  and  unavoidable  poor  relations. 

A  mighir  dan,  in  short,  they  constitute  whenever  diey  assemble  and 
meet  together ;  in  the  Christmas  season,  also  a  noisy  and  disorderly  one. 
But  the  consigliere's  house  is  vast  and  lofty ;  there  is  room  for  them  ail^ 
and  for  their  voices.  He  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  as  such  claims 
the  right  of  the  first  in  that  long  round  of  Christmas  invitations.  This 
evening  they  all  sup  with  him ;  to-morrow  the  whole  tribe  will  &11  upon 
the  Zio  Canonico,  and  his  fat  beef  and  turkey.  New  Year  s-eve  is  oele* 
hrated  at  Uncle  Silvestro's.  On  New  Year*s-day  comes  the  turn  of  the 
Zio  Protomedico ;  the  Zia  Teresa  convokes  all  the  small  fry  at  her  house 
on  Innocents'-day,  where,  agreeably  to  long-sanctioned  custom,  the  whole 
rising  generation  is  made  to  sit  down  to  table  alone  as  the  guests,  whilst 
parents,  uncles,  grand-uncles,  and  all  the  elders,  minister  to  their  wants  as 
waiters,  trenchermen,  and  cup-bearers. 

But  Christmas-eve  is  the  consieliere's  own.  The  log — a  bona  fide 
Christmas  log— such  a  log  as  coal-burning  England  has  no  knowledge  o^ 
except  from  Dickens  and  the  old  Christmas  carols— the  "  S^occa  della 
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VigUia  di  Natale,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  dialeet  of  the  ocrantTy — is  all  in 
a  blaze  in  the  kitchen ;  the  great  dining-hall  has  also  a  roaring  fire,  and 
the  whole  dwelling  receives  such  a  thorough  house-warming  as  may  well 
do  for  the  season.  The  boys  and  girls,  who  hare  all  heen  on  the  look- 
out for  the  Santa  Vigilia  for  the  last  three  months^  are  all  gathered  round 
the  table,  scrambling  upon  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  clustering  together  in 
every  variety  of  fanciful  groups.  They  have  been  made  to  recite  their 
^  Compliments  of  the  season,'*  in  all  possible  languages,  till  they  have 
unlearned  almost  every  syllable  of  them.  Compliments  from  the  young 
^  Greek"  firesh  from  a  crack  grammar-school ;  compliments  in  dog-Latin; 
compliments  in  school  French;  compliments  stammered  forth  by  rosy 
urchins  in  white  pinafores,  with — 

Lore  to  my  good  &ther, 

And  love  to  mammy  dear, 
With  a  merry,  merry  Christmas, 

And  a  happy,  happy  new  year!* 

The  perfumed  gratulatory  pink  notes  that  the  dear  girls  have  cleverly 
thrust  under  their  respective  papa*s  and  mamma's  napkins  before  supper, 
those  fair  specimens  of  their  very  best  roundhand,  and  of  the  high-flown 
sentimentality  of  their  Ursuline  governesses,  have  made  the  round  of  the 
table,  till  their  embroidered  envelopes  have  contracted  not  a  little  of  the 
stickiness  of  the  rosy  thumbs  and  Bngers  with  which  tbey  had  to  make  ac- 
quaintance. Drawing  sketches,  lace,  braces,  slippers,  handkerchief  and 
other  masterpieces  of  school  craft  have  also  been  duly  admired,  and  all  is 
said  that  could  be  said  about  them.  The  dessert,  pink  and  rosy,  has  been 
pounced  upon  and  vanished  under  rapacious  clutches.  The  juveniles  have 
carte-blanche  after  the  sweetmeats  come  in.  No  scolding  allowed  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  this  blessed  night,  no  chiding  or  squabbling  among  them* 
Bumt-cork  moustachios,  tickling  with  straws,  and  other  harmless  tricks, 
played,  upon  such  as  evince  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  are  considered  fur 
play  on  the  occasion.  Even  boys,  sick  with  sugar-plums,  or  roisterous 
with  tnarasckinoy  may  be  sent  to  bed,  but  unwhipped.  Being  sent  to  bed 
is  punishment  enough  in  all  conscience,  for  every  one  is  aware  that  the 
real  fun  of  the  evening  only  begins  after  supper. 

After  supper,  the  papa,  mamma,  and  others,  retreat  behind  the  great 
cnrtiun  whidi  separates  the  dining-hall  from  the  anti-sala^ihe  larder  or 
pantry,  that  leads  to  the  kitchen.  What  is  taking  place  behind  those 
curtams,  whilst  the  children  are  amusing  themselves  with  blindman's-buflTy 
la  Strega^  and  other  similar  games,  not  wholly  harmless,  though  styled 
itmocentj  and  not  certainly  noiseless— is  to  be  a  mystery  to  them.  Some 
of  the  boldest  urchins  will  venture  to  peep  from  under  the  curtain,  it  is 
true,  and  break  out  into  some  exclamation  of  wonder ;  but  when  closely 
questioned  by  their  eager  playfellows,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  they 

*  Here  is  the  specimen  in  Italian: — 

Son  fancinlletta,  Le  feste  sante, 

E  non  80  nulla,  £  Tanno  nuovo 

Ka  pur  soletta  Lieti  e  felici 

Compor  io  vuo*.  Vi  augurero. 

XJn  complimento  £  sempre  sempre, 

A  voi  miei  cari,  Finch^  vivrb. 

In.  un  momento  Savia  e  huonina 

Meglio  che  bo.  Con  voi  sard. 
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have  seen  nothing,  and  it  is  well  with  them  if  they  come  back  without  a 
fillip  on  the  nose  for  their  impertinent  curiosity. 

But  now  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  discovering  a  table  loaded  with^ 
perhaps,  a  hundred  parcels,  carefully  wrapped  up — so  carefully,  indeed, 
that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  shape  or  nature  of  their  contents  ; 
conspicuous  on  the  foreground  amongst  that  variety  of  things  is  an  urn.. 
It  is  the  urn  of  fate.  The  elders  are  ranged  round  the  table  solemn  and 
demui:e.  They  are  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  blind  goddess.  At  a 
given  sign,  silence  is  ordered,  and  sons  and  daughters,  nephews  and 
nieces,  by  an  inverted  order  of  their  age,  are  summoned  to  approach  ^ 
bidden  to  thrust  their  hand  into  the  urn  and  draw  their  lot. 

The  urn  is  to  the  Lombard  children  what  the  Christmas  tree  is  among^ 
the  Germans. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  no  human  being  goes  through  the 
holidays  without  what  is  called  in  Italy  a  "  Buona-Mano" — Anglic^,  a 
Christmas-box.  These  boxes  are  no  slight  taxes  upon  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Assailed  by  "  compliments"  in  every  quarter,  they  are  expected  to 
give  five-franc  pieces  in  exchange  for  words.  These  compliments  are  not 
merely  the  "Buone  Festel**  (Merry  Christmas!)  and  "  Buon  Capo 
d'Anno!"  (Happy  New  Year!)  with  which  people  pelt  each  other,  so  to 
say,  in  the  streets  whenever  and  wherever  they  meet,  but  regular  set 
speeches  from  their  own  butlers  and  kitchen- wenches,  fix>m  the  beadle  at 
the  university,  the  porters  at  the  court,  at  the  Casino,  at  every  familiar 
haunt,  whether  official  or  otherwise — regular  tirades  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  a  g^ve  mood  or  in  the  spirit  of  drollery,  agreeably  to  the  peculiar 
humour  of  the  orator — eloquent  effusions  which  have  their  meaning,  and 
only  one  meaning,  that  of  enabling  your  well-wisher  to  have  a  dive  into 
your  purse. 

Those  who  have  travelled  far  will  know  very  well  that  the  frequency  and 
variety  of  presents  is  found  to  increase  in  an  inverted  ratio  with  the  degree 
of  civilisation  attained  by  different  nations.  The  Italians  are  deep 
enough  in  barbarism  to  have  established  vails  for  every  incident  in  life, 
not  only  for  births,  weddings,  and  burials ;  not  only  for  birthdays  and 
sunts'  days,  but  almost  for  every  festivity  in  the  calendar.  Still  nothing 
comes  up  to  the  munificence  of  the  Christmas-boxes.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  be  unhappy  at  that  time  of  the  year — no  one,  at  least,  whom  a  couple 
of  lire^  a  round  of  beef,  or  a  faggot  of  firewood,  can  relieve  from  imme- 
diate suffering. 

But  what  is  out  of  doors  often  a  burthensome  duty  of  habit  or  charity^ 
becomes  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  between  friends  and  relatives  at 
home.  The  consigliere  has  been  busy  for  hours,  as  we  have  represented 
him,  aided  by  that  portly  matron  his  wife,  and  a  couple  of  skinny  maiden 
cousins,  carefully  sorting  and  suiting  his  presents.  The  children,  awed 
by  expectation,  scarcely  venture  to  whisper.  The  little  things  come  with 
trembling  hands  to  see  what  a  benignant  fortune  may  have  in  store  for  them. 
Nor  the  young  ones  alone,  but  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  take 
their  chance,  and  the  very  domestics  are  summoned  from  uie  offices  to 
have  their  share  in  the  loUo,  The  consigliere  has  thrown  handfuls  of 
little  quizzing  distichs,  mottoes,  and  quolili^ts,  together  with  the  lottery 
numbers,  into  the  urn.  For  one  premium  that  happens  to  come  up,  there 
are  at  least  a  score  of  these  vexatious  blanks.  The  unlucky  wights  who 
draw  these  latter  make  very  long  faces  and  are  laughed  at,  for  .the  excel- 
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lent  joke  thafc  has  been  played  upon  them.  But  the  winner  of  a  prize  is 
immediately  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd  and  smothered  with  felicita- 
tionsy  whilst  the  prize  is  pulled  and  snatched  from  his  hands,  drawn  from 
the  four-and-twenty  covers  that  usually  wrap  it,  and  passed  from  one  to 
another,  to  become  an  object  of  wonder,  a  theme  of  the  shrewd  commen* 
dations  and  strictures  of  all  these  youthful  expectants. 

By-and-by,  as  the  game  advances,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  goddess 
is  not  so  blind  after  aU  as  it  might  have  been  judged  at  first ;  however 
long  disappointed,  every  hand  that  applies  to  the  urn  is  sure  to  draw  a 
preniium  sooner  or  later.  The  game  is  so  cleverly  contrived,  by  some 
sleight  of  hand  on  the  part  of  the  pater-familuB  who  has  the  management 
of  it,  that  not  only  is  no  one  cheated  out  of  his  Christmas  present,  by  the 
caprice  or  perversity  of  luck,  but  very  usually  every  one  gets  the  very 
present  originally  intended  for  him. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  and  hod  some  blunder  occurred  in  the  award- 
ing of  fortune's  favours,  the  children's  hearts  are  too  much  expanded  on 
Oiristmas  night,  too  much  elated  by  good-humour  and  benevolence,  too 
much  attuned  to  the  kindest  and  gentlest  feelings,  to  allow  any  one  of 
their  fellow  revellers  to  depart  with  a  baffled  or  mortified  look.  The 
new  commodities  are  brought  together  ;  a  kind  of  fair  is  held ;  the 
respective  merits  of  each  article  are  duly  weighed  and  discussed ;  the 
opportune  advice  and  insinuations  of  the  old  heads  are  not  withheld,  and 
those  '^boxes''  do  change  hands  again  and  again— a  Breguet  watch  is 
exchanged  for  a  packet  of  chocolate  cakes;  a  drum  for  a  pair  of  coral 
ear-rings;  a  wax  doll  for  a  Leipsic  edition  of  the  Iliad ;  till,  in  short, 
somehow  or  other,  every  one  has  secured  what  best  suited  his  wants  and 
purposes,  or  what  was  nearest  to  his  heart. 

It  was  at  entertainments  such  as  these  that  the  young  hope  of  the 
family,  Natale  Gennari,  chose  to  turn  up  his  nose ;  it  was  from  such  a 
merry  party  that  he  absented  himself.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  anniversary,  having  been  bom  on  Christmas  night,  as  his  name 
implies ;  for  people  bom  within  the  twenty-four  hours  between  Christmas- 
eve  and  day  are  usually  christened  Natale^  and  they  are  thought  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  possessed  with  supematural  gifts ;  amongst  others,  with  the 
faculty  of  seemg  and  holding  mtercourse  with  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
But  Natale  Gennari,  having  no  belief  in  ghosts,  could  not  be  troubled 
with  them.  He  had  no  belief  in  ghosts  or  in  anything  else,  as  he  asserted ; 
though  for  that  matter,  that  was  mere  bravado,  and  he  was  no  more  free 
from  some  qualms  of  vague  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  invisible 
world,  than  men  of  strong  and  quick  imagination  are  apt  to  be,  who  have 
too  long  been  under  the  training  of  silly,  old-fashioned  nurses.  He 
swore  in  a  loud  round  oath  that  there  could  be  no  ghosts,  though  he 
looked  round  about  him,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the  night-time,  as  if 
expecting  every  moment  that  aught  might  turn  up  to  g^ve  the  rash  un- 
believer the  lie. 

Natale  Gennari  affected  the  opinions  of  the  most  exaggerated  free- 
thinkers. He  was  one  of  those  who  discover  a  peculiar  flavour  in  a  pork- 
chop  on  a  fast  day,  and  who  only  frequent  the  confessional  to  mystify 
some  old  priest  hard  of  hearing,  and  to  overhear  the  self-accusations  of 
unsuspecting  fair  penitents.  Even  amongst  reprobates  and  libertines  he 
enjoyed  a  most  unenviable  reputation.  His  nighly  resoected  father, 
lilieraT-minded,  and  free  from  prejudice  as  he  was,  did  not  know  what  to 
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make  of  him.  He  saw  that  advice  and  reprimand  were  lost  upon  him, 
and  that  he  was  deaf  even  to  the  most  common-place  dictates  of  discre- 
tion. 

The  young  Gennari  could  see  nothing  solemn  or  sacred  in  a  Chriitmas 
holiday.  He  only  hated  the  ''fuss  and  maudlin  sentimentality"  that  was 
made  about  it  at  home.  Indeed  he  quarrelled  with  his  godfathers  for  having 
Middled  him  with  the  stupid  name  of  Natale.  He  was  either  too  young 
or  too  old  for  the  merry-makings  of  the  season  ;  too  old  to  find  a  delight 
in  ''  squalling  brats,"  too  young  to  join  the  group  of  ''  twaddling  elders." 
So  he  *'  made  himself  scarce''  (these  vulgi^  phrases  are  only  meant  as 
tninslations  of  equivalent  expressions  in  our  vernacular  idiom),  he  made 
himself  scarce  on  principle ;  and  had  a  sensible  supper  with  those  choice 
spirits,  Crollalanza  from  Palermo,  and  young  Papadopulo  from  Zante^ 
ms  class-mates  at  the  University,  the  same  we  have  described  as  group- 
ing around  him  by  the  ''Lover's  Slab''  at  the  Annunziata  on  the 
memorable  evening  of  December  24th,  18 — • 

Dashing  blades  they  were,  that  Sicilian,  the  young  Ionian,  and  the 
native  Parmese.  The  very  landlord  of  the  San  Giuseppe^  a  very  low 
tavern  and  favourite  haunt  of  all  the  loose  youngsters  about  town — the 
very  landlord,  we  said,  hardened  sinner  as  he  was,  shuddered  with  dis- 
may as  he  laid  before  those  three  customers  a  hissing  hot  dish  of  tripe 
{hiuecca  alia  Milanese  seasoned  with  boiled  onion  and  Parmesan  cheese), 
which  those  scapegraces  preferred  to  the  eoupe-de-maigre  on  that  hal- 
lowed evening.  With  that  strong-scented  abomination,  a  few  veal  cutlets, 
and  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  rarest  Barbera,^  the  boon  companions  set  all 
established  rules  at  defiance,  and  cried  "  a  fig  for  the  Pope  !*' 

Supper  over,  and  the  night  being  already  far  advanced,  they  sallied 
£i9Kth  into  the  frosty  streets,  comfortably  warm  within,  and  in  the  very 
best  humour  with  the  world  and  with  t^iemselves.  And  inasmuch  as 
ihe  midnight  mass  at  the  Annunziata  was  known  to  be  not  quite  the 
thing  for  respectable  individuals,  they  resolved  that  it  would  be  "  regular 
fun"  to  go,  and  went  accordmgly. 

They  had  already  made  themselves  sufficiently  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  "  greasy  friars "  and  their  stupid  "  puppet  performance" — the 
Presepio;  they^  had  stared  out  of  countenance  the  few  semi-devout 
damsels,  kneehng  at  random  on  the  vast  area  of  the  church ;  they  had 
exchanged  ribald  jokes  with  several  of  their  cronies,  and  set  up  a  chorus 
of  crowing,  cackling,  braying,  as  a  response  to  the  bagpipe  tunes,  and 
the  chanting  in  the  choir;  and  afW  all  manner  of  disturbance  and 
annoyance  to  their  neighbours,  they  had,  at  last,  just  as  the  mass  began, 
withdrawn  into  a  comer  (that  comer !),  and  there  stood  laying  novd 
qntems  of  metaphysics^  and  devising  new  plans  of  mischie£ 

*'  Well,  if  you  wish  it,*'  said  Natale  Gennari,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  discussion  on  the  nature  of  souls,  ''if  you  wish  it,  I  am  your 
man.  Let  us  go  for  crowbars  and  pickaxes,  rope-ladders,  hammers,  and 
chisels,  bring  them  here  under  our  cloaks,  lie  perdu  in  one  of  these 
chapels  till  this  silly  mummery  is  over,  and  when  the  cowled  gluttons 
are  gone  back  to  their  guzzling,  we'll  have  the  marble  slab  up,  and  pay 
our  respects  to  the  lovers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit" 

^'  Mind  how  you  meddle  with  the  dead,  Gennariello,"  answered  one  of 
his  companions.     '^  Remember — you  were  Christmas*bora." 

♦  IStrong  sparkling  Piedmontese  wine.    To  our  taste  the  best  in  all  Italy. 
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^'  Christnias-boni,  aad  Christmas  fool  to  boot,  Crollaknza,"  replied  the 
blustering  Natale,  "  I  tell  jou  I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  a  good 
substantial  ghost  erer  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  never  a  poor  half-starred 
goblin  did  I  fall  in  with.  So  we'll  even  have  our  good  Christmas 
frolic  to-tiight,  boys,  and  a  hunt  after  spirits,  if  there  be  any  to  be  found 
at  old  Bogie's." 

^*  Right,  by  jingo,"  shouted  the  Sicilian,  with  a  horse  laugh  ;  '^  well 
flurry  the  game  in  old  Nick's  own  preserves.     We  will,  by  jingo  !" 

''I  swear  to  God,"  pursued  the  profane  Natale.  ^* These  paltry 
cowled  hypocrites  have  lost  all  skill  at  ueir  old  juggleries.  I  have  tried 
them  and  found  them  wanting.  You  know  they  have  always  some 
devilry  or  other  in  connexion  with  their  crazy  old  monkeries.  WeU,  I 
was  fool  enough  to  put  one  of  their  silliest  legends  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, and  hang  me,  if  I  was  not  made  a  fool  of  for  my  pains,  and  caught 
a  devil  of  a  cold  into  the  bargain.*' 

^*  How  was  that  ?"  said  the  Mends  with  one  voice.  "  How  was  that? 
Let  s  have  it !" 

"  Why,  you  know  our  old  baptistery  is  more  than  six  hundred  and  fiflby 
years  old.  The  devil,  it  seems,  had  some  grudge  against  the  builder,  or 
else  he  foimd  fault  with  the  new  shop  which  was  to  rob  him  of  so  much 
of  his  former  custom.  He  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fine  octagon  ere  it 
reached  its  present  height ;  but  as  his  rage  was  powerless,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  decamp,  he  kicked  and  butted  at  one  of  the  comers 
with  so  fell  a  malice,  that  the  marks  of  his  horns,  and  the  print  of  his 
doven  hoof,  are  still  discernible  on  the  fine  black  marble  at  the  present 
day.  Well  now,  my  friends,  if  you  listen  to  the  parsons,  they'll  tell  you 
that  by  walking  nine  times  round  the  building  at  the  dead  of  night,  you 
are  sure  at  your  ninth  turning  to  bring  up  the  old  gentleman  himself^ 
fanne  to  face." 

^  Capital !"  ejaculated  the  young  £nends,  crowding  closer  and  closer  to 
the  narrator  with  breathless  interest 

*^  Capital!"  re-echoed  the  latter.  ''  It  is  a  regular  take  in,  as  you  shall 
hear.  I  was  only  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  had  not  quite  made  up  my  mind 
yet  as  to  the  mysteries  of  *  tiie  dark  side  of  nature.'  So  I  determined  I 
would  stand  no  more  nonsense,  but  settle  the  matter  by  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses." 

"  Well  spoken,  my  hearty!" 

'^  No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  had  a  stout  cudgel  of  comale,  a  kind 
of  white  thorn  that  grows  on  our  Apennine,  as  heavy  as  iron  and  much 
harder — a  sound  stidk  that  had  borne  me  honourably  out  of  many  an  en- 
counter with  mere  flesh  and  blood.  I  took  it  under  my  arm,  and  felt  myself 
more  than  a  match  for  ike  whole  invisible  world.  I  suspected  the  parsons 
might  be  at  some  of  their  tricks,  and  was  resolved  if  any  came  within  reach 
of  my  baculum  not  to  let  them  off  without  a  friendly  rap  on  their  shaven 
pate.'^' 

"  Bless  you  for  the  good  intention,  my  dear  fellow !" 

'^  Well !  it  was  a  summer  night,  but  without  star  or  moon ;  pitch  dark 
and  weird  enough  for  all  evil  purposes.  There  were  inky  clouds  drifting 
before  the  wind,  slowly  and  sullenly,  and  a  dismal  growl  in  the  air  as  if  of 
distant  thunder,  giving  clear  intimation  of  a  gathering  storm.  Not  a 
soul  was  astir ;  my  footsteps,  as  I  came  into  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  gave 
a  hollow  sound,  as  if  I  had  been  treading  on  tombstones* 
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"  I  came  to  the  old  baptistery ;  stood  up  before  the  spot  where  the 
deyil's  marks  are  indelibly  traced  on  the  stone.  I  tapped  upon  those 
marks  with  the  heavy  end  of  my  stick,  and  cried  out  with  a  tolerably 
loud  tone  of  defiance,  '  Now  then,  old  fellow,  what's  o'clock  ?' 

*'  The  huge  bell  firom  the  square  tower  of  the  cathedral  made  answer 
by  tolling  the  deadly  hour — midnight  I 

"  It  was  191^  time.  I  brandished  my  sturdy  weapon  resolutely,  and 
set  out  with  a  steady  step  on  the  first  of  my  rounds.  I  walked  once,  I 
walked  twice  ;  I  counted  my  nine  times  very  accurately.  Devil  a  bit  of 
devil  was  there !  not  a  tiny  imp,  such  even  as  will  nestle  snuely  in  the 
comer  of  a  fair  lady's  dimple.  I  laughed  aloud,  bitterly—- and  it  might 
have  been  an  echo  from  me  building;  it  might  have  been  mere  fancy; 
but  I  thought  I  could  hear  my  own  laugh  repeated  behind  me,  but  in  a 
tone  of  fiendish  malignity.  At  that  moment  the  dense  clouds  above  head 
were  torn  asunder  by  a  fiery  streak  of  lightning,  and  such  a  shower  of  rain 
came  down  as  our  thirsty  land  alone  can  delight  in. 

**  Brothers!  I  had  my  gingham  jacket  on,^and  a  pair  of  nankeen  pan- 
taloons. I  had  not  left  the  shelter  of  the  baptistery's  roof  ere  I  was 
thoroughly  drenched  to  the  skin.  I  dashed  across  the  square,  scudded  along 
the  cathedral,  running  close  to  the  building,  and  dodging  to  the  right  and 
left  to  shun  the  cataracts  that  fell  from  the  mouths  of  tibe  dragons  at  the 
end  of  its  roaring  waterspouts. 

"  It  was  thus  that  I  came  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni,  where  I 
found  the  gutter  swollen  into  a  torrent.  I  attempted  to  take  a  flying 
leap  over  it,  but  stumbled  against  a  stone,  and  came  down  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash  into  the  stream. 

*'  That  was  the  end  of  the  adventure.  A  thorough  ducking,  and  the 
loss  of  the  first  beaver  hat  I  was  allowed  by  the  governor !" 

*'  So  much  for  being  bom  on  Christmas-eve,"  sneered  his  friends. 
"  Come,  come  I  we'll  have  better  luck  to-night  At  any  rate,  if  this 
black  hole  underneath  leads  nowhere  else,  it  is  sure  to  bring  us  to  the 
convent  cellars,  and  a  man  may  go  further  and  fare  worse." 

"  Ay,  ay  I"  said  the  Sicilian,  gravely ;  "  these  ancient  vaults  and  sub- 
terranean passages  must  have  their  dark  meaning;  and  may  reveal  a  page 
or  two  in  the  hidden  history  of  these  shaveling  humbugs.  A  propos,  did 
any  of  you  think  of  a  dark  lantern  ?" 

*'  We'll  borrow  the  Madonna's  oil-lamp  yonder,"  quoth  Gennari,  scof- 
fingly.  *'  I  long  for  all  this  rabble  to  clear  the  ground.  It  is  not  far 
from  mid-mass ;  our  lovers  must  be  up  and  stirring." 

'^  Pity  we  do  not  know  their  names,  the  darlings,"  said  the  Sicilian, 
"  else  we  might  call  out  to  them  to  make  ready  for  our  reception." 

"  One  name  will  do  as  well  as  another,"  said  Gennari.  *'  Ho,  Julian! 
Ho,  Ginevra!  There  are  romantic  names  for  you!  Darling  Ginevral 
What  a  trump  she  must  have  been !  Give  me  a  woman  that  will  go 
through  hell-bre  for  my  sake,  say  I.  Give  me  such  a  lass — Gracious 
powers  I  what  is  that  ?" 

"  What  is  what  ?*'  cried  out  his  two  friends  at  one  voice. 

"  Why,  there  is  our  Ginevra,  as  I  live !"  gasped  out  the  rash  youth, 
turning  pale  as  death.  It  was  but  for  one  moment,  however,  and  he  ral- 
lied immediately.  "  Why,  what  a  masquerade  is  this!  What  do  you 
call  that  nice  plump  young  woman  in  black  yonder  ?*' 

"  Young  woman  ?  which?  where  ?" 
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^^  Why,  yonder,  under  that  niche,  close  to  the  railings  of  St  BonaTen- 
tura's  chapel." 

^*  The  one  in  the  pink  honnet  ?*' 

^  Thunder  and  lightning,  no  I    The  one  in  the  long  flowing  veil;  that 
£ur  fonn  in  hlack  velvet,  in  a  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  who  seems  hut 
to  have  stepped  out  of  one  of  Titian's  canvasses,  yonder." 
"  Gennan,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  raving !" 

**  It  is  yourselves  that  are  stone-blind  idiots,''  he  retorted  with 
warmth.  ''  Who  is  she,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  or  what  brings  her  here  ? 
Ha !  I  have  it  She  must  be  one  of  the  opera  g^rls,  a  singer  or  dancer 
for  the  next  Carnival  season.  Well,  woman  or  flend,  she  is  a  jewel,  I 
declare.  She  puts  on  her  stage  toggery,  and  comes  to  mass  as  if  to  a 
&ucy  ball.     Not  a  bad  idea  that,  amico  mio. 

"  I  must  have  a  word  or  two  with  her.  I  must,  by  Jupiter !  See 
what  a  light  gliding  step !  Oh !  she  is  one  of  the  nymphs  with  *  many 
twinkling*  toes,  I  have  no  doubt.  See,  how  she  threads  her  way  between 
the  groups  of  those  besotted  citizens !  And  they  seem  to  take  no  notice 
of  her,  the  blind  moles !  they  do  not  step  aside  to  make  way  for  her,  the 
stupid  blocks !  No  matter,  she  is  nimble  enough  to  make  her  way 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

'^  She  is  in  want  of  a  cavalier,  111  warrant  you.  Ha !  did  you  see  that? 
she  puts  out  her  white  hand  and  beckons  me.  I  am  to  be  her  favourite 
to-mgbt  Excuse  me,  friends,  au  revoir.  Here  I  am,  fair  black  ladie! 
A  word  with  you,  I  pray;  we  must  have  that  invidious  veil  up ;  we  must 
have  a  peep  at  that  sweet  roguish  face.  Indeed,  we  must.  Hold!  hold ! 
Did  you  not  call  me  ?  we  must  be  the  best  of  fiiends  this  blessed  night, 
or  my  name  is  not  Natale  Gennari.*' 

With  this  he  darted  forward,  making  for  the  spot  he  had  been  pointing 
at  all  the  while.  His  friends,  mystiBed  by  that  wild  and  incoherent  rhap- 
sody— his  friends,  who  had  in  vain  strained  their  eyes  to  describe  the  ob- 
ject he  was  in  pursuit  of,  now  set  out  after  him,  uncertain  what  new  game 
e  was  after,. and  half  apprehensive  that  he  might  have  gone  out  of  his 
mind. 

Mass  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation. The  friars  of  the  Annunziata  admit  of  no  pews  in  the  main  body 
of  their  building ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  chairs  and  portable  prie* 
Dieu,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  the  side-chapels  on  ordinary  occasions. 
A  few  of  the  steady  zealots  were  kneeling  here  and  there,  or  leaning 
against  these  chairs  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion.    The  rest  was  a  motley  mass  in  perpetual  motion. 

Bating  the  costumes,  there  is  no  great  ^£Ference  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  audience  of  a  midnight  mass  from  that  of  the  revellers  at  a  public 
ball  at  the  opera-house.  Those  who  have  attended  camp-meetings  in 
Yankee  land  must  have  been  struck  with  the  appalling  amount  of  profa- 
nation inseparable  from  all  exaggerate  shows  of  devotion.  Indeed,  I 
question  whether  anything  like  reverence  can  ever  be  found  compatible 
with  a  large  assemblage.  But  on  Christmas  night  in  Italy  licence  reigns 
uncontrolled.  We  have  already  hinted,  that  respectable  persons  are 
scarcely  to  he  found  at  that  hour  in  any  church.  Least  of  all  at  the 
Annunciata ;  the  very  popularity  of  whose  performance  makes  it  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  loose  cnaracters  about  town. 
The  throng  is  especially  set  in  the  direction  of  the  mun  altar  and  of 
Jan. — VOL.  Lxzxvni.  no.  ccczliz.  d 
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the  Presepio^  laid  out  on  its  left  aide.  Ten  duMmnda  of  eager  fiicei  ore 
there  jammed  up,  swarming,  swaying  to  and  fro.  Few  take  the  tronUa 
of  lowering  their  tone  to  a  whisper. '  Unbridled  licence  for  all  ribald 
jokes;  together  with  jeers  and  gibes,  occasional  scuffles  also^  pinch- 
ing of  damsels'  fat  arms,  crushing  of  bonnets,  and  high  words^  scowling 
and  blustering  in  consequence. 

It  was  even  through  this  pandemonium  that  Natale  Gennari  followed 
the  traces  of  his  unknown  charmer.  Expert  as  he  was  in  dodging 
milliners'  apprentices  along  the  streets,  indefatigable  in  his  chase  after 
grisettes  in  green  dominoes  at  the  Veglione,  he  had,  nevertheless,  great 
trouble  in  keeping  up  with  the  fairy  sylph  that  was  now  gliding  before 
him.  The  crush  of  people,  who  by  mere  force  of  inertia  offered  so 
much  resistance  to  his  own  progress,  seemed  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
movements  of  the  black-robed  adventuress.  The  crowd  opened  before  her 
as  if  by  magic  ;  and  neither  the  surprising  elegance  of  her  form,  nor  the 
richness  and  strangeness  of  her  attire,  seemed  to  call  forth  any  curiosity 
or  remark. 

Many  are  the  ladies  in  black  at  a  night  or  morning  service  in  Italian 
churches :  many  are  they  who  prefer  the  national  zendado  or  mezzaro 
to  the  Frenchified  bonnet  of  modem  times.  But  the  cut  of  this  black 
]ady*s  veil  belonged  to  other  ages ;  that  cape,  and  those  flounces,  had  not 
been  worn  for  many  generations.  Yet  she  passed  on  unnoticed :  she 
threaded  on  from  group  to  group  without  interruption,  brushing  past, 
and  hardly  touching  any  person.  You  would  have  said  she  made  her 
way  over  the  ankles  of  kneeling  worshippers,  so  lightly  did  she  overcome 
every  obstacle  that  lay  in  her  path. 

It  soon  became  obvious  to  her  bewildered  admirer  that  nothing  could 
be  easier  for  her  than  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  be  out  of  his  sight  in  a 
minute,  had  she  been  so  inclined ;  but  she  evidently  was  aware  of  his 
e£R>rt8  to  overtake  her,  for  she  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  shot  a 
glance  at  him  from  under  her  veil :  a  glance  either  of  encouragement,  or 
else  of  triumph,  at  his  baffled  impatience — a  glance  of  scoff  and  defiance. 

Every  one  of  these  pauses  added  fury  to  the  eagerness  of  her  mad- 
dened persecutor.  He  tore  away  through  the  crowd,  puffing  and  panting 
like  a  baited  bull,  jostling  and  skirmishing,  forcing  couples  asunder, 
stumbling  here  against  a  prayer-desk,  there  kicking  a  stool  from  under 
an  old  lady's  seat. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  Christmas-eve  is  a  season  for  mutual  ibr* 
bearance,  or  else,  in  despite  of  his  broad  shoulders  and  great  muscular 
strength,  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself  more  quarrels  than  he  had, 
at  tiiat  moment,  leisure  to  settle.  He  passed  on  unchallenged,  by  a  rare 
luck,  and  perfectly  heedless  of  the  angry  looks  that  followed  him  in  his 
mad  and  apparently  objectless  career.  He  made  twice  the  tour  of  the 
church — ^twice  forced  his  way  to  the  very  steps  of  the  altar — ^twice  stood 
in  front  of  the  staee  of  the  stable-show :  his  cloak  was  almost  torn  from 
his  shoulders,  and  nis  hat  had  been  squeesed  into  the  shape  of  a  pancake. 

With  not  one  of  the  folds  in  her  velvet  gown  crumpled,  the  veiled 
figure  still  scudded  before  him.  Her  motion  was  not  mere  walk;  she 
seemed  to  move  in  cadence,  keeping  time  with  the  swelling  organ  strains 
with  which  the  vast  edifice  was  now  trembling. 

She  had  twice  g^ne  the  round  of  the  church,  and  was  now  on  the  point 
^  once  more  emerging  from  the  dense  multitude ;  her  follower's  heart 
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beat  jojoiuly  as  lie  flattered  hitiiMJf  she  iras  now  making  stndgfht  fer  the 
door.  He  redoubled  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the  last  rows  of 
the  pressing  people.  He  breathed  freeljr :  jet  one  desperate  rush — and 
he  stood  hy  the  stranger's  side. 

On  that  Tery  instant  the  organ  peal  stopped  suddenly  short ;  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  little  alver  bell  gave  sigpi  of  the  elevation  of  the  Hoat 

The  whole  crowd  fell  upon  their  ^oes.  The  black  lady  moved  a  few 
steps  further — only  a  few  hurried  steps,  and  she  stood  right  on  the 
''Lovers'  Slab."  There  she  stood,  and  suddenly  faced  her  pursuer* 
He  had  already  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  lift  up  her  veil,  when  she 
removed  it  herself. 

She  removed  her  veil,  and — shall  I  describe  what  features  she  revealed 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Natale  Gennu'i  ?  They  were  the  rigid  brow, 
the  staring  glassy  eyes,  the  dropping  jaw  of  a  recent  corpse ! 

Those  eyes  flashed  with  a  transient  light :  the  livid  lips  moved  and 
uttered  a  faint  scream  of  **  Jesus  Maria  /"  Grennari  re-echoed  that 
scream,  and  sank  overpowered  over  the  tombstone.  It  was  Ginevra! — 
The  Christmas-bom  libertine  had  seen  tlie  ghost  he  had  the  rashness  to 
evoke !! 

His  friends,  who  had  repeatedly  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd,  had 
just  come  up  with  him  at  this  last  extremity.  They  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  and  had  no  slight  trouble  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
Longer  time  elapsed  ere  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  allude  to  his 
adventure,  and  to  give  the  particulars  upon  which  we  have  grounded 
our  narrative.  ^ 

He  is  a  married  man  now,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  his  own.  He 
takes  good  care  to  keep  '^  holy'*  the  Christmas  night,  and  sits  down  to 
supper  with  his  own  and  his  friends'  children  as  soberly  and  rationally  as 
his  worthy  father  ever  did  before  him. 


A  DRIFT-LOG  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

BT  ZEBEDEE  HICKORY. 

Chapter  VL 

A  WARNinCI CROCKS  AHEAD. 

Don  John,  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess  not  that  you  know.  If 
you  will  foUow  me,  I  wiU  show  you  enough ;  and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and 
heard  more,  proceed  accordingly.7~Af  vcA  Ado  about  Noting. 

He  drove  off  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  explain  the  reason  of 
his  detention.  He  was  fatigiied  with  his  day*s  work.  He  had  scarcely 
broken  his  fut  since  the  morning,  and,  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  he  was  &int  and  weary.  In  passing  throuc^h  the  town,  the  cab 
came  to  a  sudden  stc^,  and  Mr.  Underwood's  head  appeared  in  the 
window. 

*^  We  are  waiting  lor  yoo,"  said  that  gentleman. 

<<  I  cannot  come  just  now,"  replied  Selbome;  '<  I  am  on  important 
tonnen.^ 

*^  It  must  be  now  or  neyer,"  said  Mr.  Underwood. 

D  2 
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<<  Well,  get  in,*'  said  Selbome,  impatiently.  "  I  hope  we  shall  not 
he  long." 

'<  You  will  he  of  a  different  opinion  presently,"  answered  his  com* 
panion. 

They  drore  to  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  latter  person 
jumped  out  and  rapped  at  the  door.  A  little  girl  appeared  and  let 
them  in.  Accidentally  elancing  down  as  he  passed,  God^y  recog- 
nised the  child  whom  he  nad  rescued  from  the  nre  on  the  nignt  of  his 
arrivaL 

<<  How  did  you  come  here  ?"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  her  head. 
"  We  live  here,"  said  she. 
"  We!"  said  Selbome.     •*  Who  are  we?" 
"  Mother  and  I,"  said  the  child. 

"In  fact,  the  people  who  keep  the  rooms,"  interposed  Mr.  Underwood, 
impatiently,  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  girl  out,  and  locking  the 
door  after  her.     At  another  door  in  the  same  room  Mr.  Underwood 
tapped  softly.     It  was  stealthily  opened,  and  a  head  appeared. 
"  Are  you  all  there  ?"  said  the  first  person. 

The  head  took  a  short  survey  of  our  hero,  and  then  said,  "  Yes;  you 
can  come  in." 

Four  persons  were  seated  at  a  table.  One  was  a  thin,  sallow,  cada- 
verous creature,  with  emaciated  hands  and  hollow  cheeks,  with  parched 
lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  and  who  spoke  in  hollow  accents.  To  every 
word  he  uttered  the  others  listened  in  a  species  of  entranced  admiration^ 
and  as  he  Went  on  with  his  story  they  glanced  from  him  to  our  hero,  as 
if  to  mark  the  effect  of  the  narration  on  him. 

He  told  how,  possessed  of  a  clue  from  the  Indians,  he  had  hunted 
over  mountains,  and  waded  through  rivers,  scorched  with  the  sun^ 
smitten  with  swamp  fevers,  and  sometimes  almost  perished  for  lack  of 
food — ^how,  with  the  one  object  of  his  life,  he  had  raked  the  gurgling 
streams,  and  picked  out  of  rocks  tbe  precious  metal  in  solid  lumps. 

He  further  said  that  they  intended  to  start  on  the  morrow  for  the 
Sabine  river,  to  proceed  thence  through  Texas,  where  they  would  join  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  and  proceed  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  Santa  F6  in 
New  Mexico,  whence  they  would  diverge  upon  the  old  Spanish  road 
through  the  Indian  country.  In  spite  of  his  fatigue,  Selbome  be- 
came interested  beyond  measure ;  and  the  time  passed  away  so  quickly, 
that  it  was  near  midnight  before  he  thought  of  going.  At  the  door 
the  following  conversation  took  place  betwixt  Mr.  Underwood  and 
himself. 

"  You  will  join  us?"  said  the  former. 
•*  I  will  answer  you  to-morrow  morning." 
"  You  can  decide  as  well  to-night." 
"  But  I  do  not  choose  to  decide  to-night." 

"  How  do  I  know,  then,  what  use  you  will  make  of  the  informatioa 
you  could  not  have  obtained  but  for  me  ?" 

''  I  have  given  you  every  assiurance  that  an  honest  man  can  g^ve," 
said  Selbome.  ''  If  you  think  I  would  betray  you,  it  is  too  late  for 
you  now  to  recover  your  false  step."  And  he  jumped  into  the  cab,  and 
drove  away. 

**  Not  quite  too  late,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  other  when  he  had 
gone. 
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Airiviiig  at  the  hotel,  our  hero  discussed  a  chop  and  some  bottled 
porter,  and  then  proceeded  to  his  room  to  enjoy  a  quiet  cigar.  An  idea 
started  at  this  moment.  ^*  Texas,  these  people  said.  It  was  a  Texas 
boat  in  which  Mr.  Mudge  was.  Can  there  be  any  connexion  between 
them  ?  No,  it  can  only  be  a  coincidence."  But,  by  an  odd  train  of 
thought,  his  mind  turned  to  the  robbery  of  the  previous  night,  and  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  brown  study,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  gen- 
tleman below  wished  to  see  him. 

"  Oh !  very  well ;  ask  him  to  step  up  here." 
Enter  Hr.  Snag,  in  eyening  costume. 
*•  Hallo !"  said  that  gentleman ;  "  retiring  to  private  life  ?" 
Selbome  replied  that  he  had  been  busy  all  day,  and  was  taking  a  quiet 
smoke. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  his  friend  ;  *^  wooding  up,  I  guess.  If  you  have 
another  cigar,  give  it  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  something." 

The  cigar  was  handed  over  and  lighted.  Mr.  Snag  produced  a  pocket- 
book,  and,  drawing  thence  a  highly  ornamented  card,  presented  it  to  our 
hero,  telling  him  to  read  it. 

"What  is  this  ?"  said  Selbome.  "  Ticket—masked  ball  ?  Why,  it's 
to-night  !*• 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Snag.  "  I  have  come  for  you,  and  you  must 
go  with  me." 

"  I  can*t  to-night ;  it  is  too  late.     Besides,  I  have  no  costume,"  said 

Godfrey. 

"  ril  lend  you  a  domino ;  you'lfwant  no  other  costume,"  said  big  friend. 

After  some  reluctance  on  Selbome *s  part,  which  was  at  last  overcome, 

be  proceeded  to  dress,  and  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  found  them  both  on 

the  staircase  of  the  Assembly-rooms. 

The  ball  had  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  they  were  in  tolerable 
time. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Snap^,  "  there  is  a  head-dress  of  blue  flowers  that  I 
am  going  to  dance  with  when  it  is  disengaged,  and  then  we  separate. 
You  roust  try  to  get  along  somehow.  You  see  that  little  girl  with  the 
white  mask  and  chaplet  of  pearls  ?  she  waltzes  some,  I  tell  you.  A  nice 
partner  for  you.  You  had  better  go  and  ask  her." 
**  Who  will  introduce  me  ?"  said  Selbome. 

"  Introduce  yourself,"  said  his  friend.  "  You  don't  need  an  introduc- 
tion at  a  masked  ball,  I  reckon." 

"  AlTO  they  all  ladies,  here  ?"  inquired  Selbome. 
"  The  best  in  the  city,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Snag. 

"  Is  there  no  danger  of  their  being  insulted  in  a  mixed  company  like 
this?" 

"  We  don't  insult  our  females  in  this  country,"  said  Mr,  Snag.  "  I 
guess,  if  any  one  insults  a  lady  here,  he  will  get  *  cracked  off'  mighty 
quick.  But  I  see  the  blue  flowers  a  settin*  all  alone.  Good  bye ;  take 
care  of  yourself." 

Selbome  stood  awhile,  as  the  various  couples  whirled  past  him  in  the 
waltz.  There  were  some  fancy  costumes  of  simple  character,  such  as 
flower-girls  and  Greek  maidens,  which  formed  an  agreeable  variety  in 
the  scene.  The  band  was  choice,  and  the  room  handsome  and  lofty.  By- 
and-bye  tbe  number  of  couples  dwindled  down  to  two  or  three,  and  showed 
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no  fiymptoms  of  increasiDg ;  and  the  music  ceased.    Godfrey  had  his  eye 
OB  the  chaplet  of  pearls,  aad  saw  the  fair  owner  led  to  a  seat. 

He  approached,  and  requested  the  honovr. 

The  chaplet  aoquiesoed. 

^  Shall  we  walk  'meanwhile  ?*'  said  shoy  rising  and  taking  his  ank 
''This  is  a  nretty  sight,  is  it  not  V 

^  It  woola  be  mnch  prettier  if  the  ladies  had  not  those  odious  masks/' 
Sfud  Selbome. 

**  How  do  you  know  they  do  not  conceal  something  which  will  not  bear 
the  light?" 

"  It  is  mj  impresdon  that  the  lady  with  the  cfaapLet  thinks  otherwiaey'^ 
said  he. 

"  Then  you  accuse  me  of  vanity,"  said  she. 

''  Far  from  it,**  he  replied ;  *'  but  something  tells  me  that  vanity  might 
he  excusable  in  such  a  case." 

''  Do  they  pay  compliments  in  that  way  in  your  country  ?*'  said  Ae, 
kughing. 

"  My  country !"  replied  he.  ''  How  do  you  know  that  this  is  not  my 
country  ?" 

"  Your  dress,  your  speech,  everything  procliums  you.  Your  people 
are  like  Cun— they  have  a  mark  on  their  foreheads  which  every  one 
may  know." 

'*  Not,  I  trust,"  said  Godfrey,  "^  like  Cain,  with  a  mark  of  guilt  ?" 

''  No;  but  with  a  mark  of — "    Here  she  paused. 

"  Go  on,'*  said  he ;  "a  mark  of—  ?" 

''  I  ought  not  to  tell  you ;  it  will  make  you  vain." 

'^  If  you  intend  to  pay  me  a  compliment,  I  fear  I  shall  be  very  vain," 
said  our  hero. 

'*  No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that ;  but  there  is  a  mixture  of  ingenuous- 
ness and  reserve,  of  simplicity  and  pride,  that  distinguishes  them." 

''  Not  bad  national  features  either,"  said  he.  ''  But  you  have  not  told 
me  whom  you  take  me  to  be." 

'<  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that  you  are  an  Englishman.*' 

After  one  or  two  dances,  a  man  with  a  black  domino  and  a  great 
beard  took  Selbome^s  fair  partner  away.  Our  hero  eyed  him  with  great 
disgust,  and  then  set  off  in  search  of  another  partner;  but  ever  and 
ancm  followed  the  chaplet  of  pearls  with  his  eyes  round  the  room.  At 
length  supper  was  announced.  The  owner  of  the  chaplet  was  seated,  and 
the  roan  with  the  beard  standing  by  her  chur. 

"  Now  for  it,"  thought  Selhdme.  ^*  I'll  take  her  from  that  ugly 
lisllow. — May  I  have  the  happiness  of  taking  you  to  supper?"  said  he. 

He  felt  that  Bigbeard  was  scowling  awfully  under  hb  domino. 

*^  You  are  progressing,"  said  the  lady,  as  she  walked  away  with  him. 
''  It  was  only  an  honour  a  little  while  ago,  it  is  a  happiness  now." 

<'  This  is  an  age  of  progress,"  said  Godfrey. 

«  Do  you  know  that  man  whom  we  have  just  left  ?"  sud  she* 

•*  No,"  replied  he  ;  "  nor  do  I  care  to  do  so." 

"  He  knows  you,"  she  replied.  **  He  has  noticed  you  all  the  eveniii|r« 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she  continued,  in  a  low  voice.  ^  Cbooee 
some  moment  of  interval— say  after  supper." 

"  Mystery  1"  said  he.     "  Why  not  now  ?" 
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*^  Hndi  1  not  now,"  replied  she,  glancing  orer  her  shooMar. 
Selbarne  looked  belund,  and  saw  Bigbeivd  at  no  great  distance. 

Notwithstanding  his  good  company,  our  hero  found  himself  getting 
.drowsy  at  the  tahle ;  and  to  drive  off  the  feeling,  helped  himself  plenty 
fblly  to  wine.  So  that,  when  he  onee  began  to  tidk,  he  became  very 
eloquent. 

'*  I  see  some  perscMis  leaving  ihe  room,^  said  his  fair  partner  at  length. 
'*  Scmpoee  we  go  ?" 

They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  The  lady  seated  herself, 
and  motioned  him  beside  her;  a  command  which  he  obeyed,  saying  at 
the  same  time, 

'^  Now  for  this  mysteir^  this  momentous  question.'' 

''  I  fear,"  said  she,  seriously,  "  that  you  will  find  it  more  momentous 
than  you  anticipate.  Will  you  promise  to  answer  my  questions  without 
reservation  and  without  inquiry  ?" 

Godfrey  replied  that  he  was  fearful  of  making  a  contract  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  keep. 

''  Tush  1  I  am  serious,"  said  she,  impatiently.  "  Reach  me  that  pack 
of  cards." 

He  did  so.     Selecting  some,  she  pretended  to  consult  them. 

*'  You  are  recently  from  England  ?*'  said  she,  appearing  to  read. 

« I  am." 

'*  You  have  received  an  appointment  in  the  state  department  ?" 

He  inclined  his  head. 

"  Did  any  unusual  occurrence  happen  to  you  last  night  ?" 

^'  A  very  unusual  occurrence,*'  said  he,  in  some  surprise. 

"Name  it" 

He  told  the  case  of  the  robbery. 

<<  Ah !"  said  she,  with  a  start. 

He  listened  without  speaking,  and  with  an  interest  which  was  too  real 
to  be  concealed,  and  only  nodded  in  corroboration  of  her  remarks  as  she 
proceeded. 

^  Yott  are  on  the  eve  of  an  adventure,  dazzling  in  prospect,  and  mo- 
mentous in  more  respects  than  one.  Hush!  hear  me  out,"  said  she, 
seeing  Godfrey  was  about  to  interrupt  her.  '^  The  interests,  perhaps  the 
safety,  of  more  than  yourself  hang  upon  this  step.  And  now  that  I 
have  shown  you  that  1  possess  a  knowledge  greater  than  your  own,  you 
will  be  sadsned  that  I  have  other  motives  than  curiosity  when  I  ask  you 
for  your  name  and  address." 

Selbome  drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  the  address  in 
pencil. 

^^  Now  unmask,"  said  she. 

He  removed  the  domino  with  no  little  anxiety. 

'^I  am  right,'*  said  she,  rising,  and  throwing  the  cards  from  her. 
"  Mr.  Selbome,"  she  said,  speaking  earnestly,  ^  you  are  the  victim  of 
treachery.    Be  warned." 

*'  Alas,  madam !  of  what  use  this  warning,  if  I  know  not  by  whom  I 
im  threatened?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you — 1  dare  not  tell  you,"  said  she,  passionately.     "  But 
it  is  true,  as  I  live.*' 
'    She  was  silent  for  some  time. 
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"  Dear  madam/*  said  Godfrey  at  length,  ''  who  you  aie  that  thus 
take  an  interest  In  my  fate  I  know  not,  nor  why.  Your  motives  are 
friendly,  I  am  convinced.  I  believe  that  a  dark  purpose  can  never  be 
harboured  in  so  fair  a  form.  Pardon  me/'  said  he,  taking  her  hand: 
**a8. 1  am  ignorant  of  your  modes  of  access  to  this  knowledge  of  my 
concerns,  give  nie  some  clue  to  this  treachery,  and  permit  me  at  least  to 
know  whom  I  have  to  thank ;  let  me  know  what  good  angel  takes  an 
interest  in  my  unworthy  fortunes,  and,  as  I  am  a  man,  no  unhandsome 
use  shall  be  made  of  your  confidence." 

''  It  cannot  be;  do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head.  ^^I  am 
your  friend  from  a  sense  of  justice,  nothing  more,"  she  added. 

'*  Forgive  me,"  sud  he,  earnestly,  "  if  1  say  that  this  interview  cannot 
terminate  here.  Your  beauty — 1  am  sure  you  are  beautiful"  (here  she 
turned  away  her  head) — "  your  friendship  for  one  of  uncertain  fortunes, 
tempt  me  to  hope  that  a  sense  of  justice  may  be  supplanted  by  friend- 
ship of  a  more  interesting  nature,  when  this  mystery  is  explamed,  and 
when  happier  days  shall  permit  us  to  renew  the  intercourse." 

Some  part  of  our  hero's  eloquence  was  attributable  to  the  wine  he  had 
taken  during  supper. 

"  Rise,  sir  1"  said  she,  in  terror.     Selbome  had  thrown  himself  on  one 
knee.     "  This  must  not  be.     For  your  own,  for  my  sake,  rise  from  that 
posture.   You  must  not  misconstrue  my  conduct  in  this  affair.    That  would 
De  an  unworthy  use  of  my  confidence." 
Godfrey  obeyed. 

**  At  least,"  said  he,  "  permit  me  to  see  my  monitor." 
She  complied  so  far  as  to  lower  her  mask,  disclosing  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes,  which  were  large  and  dark,  and,  as  he  thought  afterwards,  filled  with 
tears. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  with  assumed  gaiety,  replacing  the  mask ;  "  the 
confidence  has  gone  as  far  as  it  may,  except  in  one  respect.     Tell  me, 
have  you  heard  from  home?" 
"  Not  yet,"  he  replied. 

^'  I  feared  as  much,"  said  she.  "  And  your  letters  would  be  addressed 
to-" 

"  Mr.  Forrest,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  lose  no  time  in  seeing  him  to-morrow.  Have  you  any  other 
friend  on  whom  you  can  rely?" 

He  replied,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  afraid  none  on  whose  experience  I  can 
depend." 

"  Who  came  here  with  you  to-night?" 

He  named  Mr.  Snag,  adding  that  he  had  not  known  him  long. 
"  You  may  trust  him,"  said  she.     "  He  is  known  to  me.     Tell  him  all 
but  of  this  interview.     And  now  we  part.     You  may  hear  from  me  again. 
Any  messenger  producing  this  token  is  trustworthy"— (drawing  a  ring 
from  her  finger) — "  but  is  not  to  be  questioned,     l^arewell  I" 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips.  She  hastily 
withdrew  it  and  escaped  from  the  room.  He  then  sought  out  Mr.  Snag, 
and,  telling  him  that  he  had  some  matters  of  importance  to  communicate 
in  the  morning,  left  the  rooms  and  made  his  way  homeward  with  a 
throbbing  pulse. 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  that,  in  consequence  of  the  night's  employ- 
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ment,  our  hero  was  not  up  with  the  lark  next  morning.  When  he 
awakened  he  had  a  confused  recollection  of  the  erents  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  a  vivid  consciousness  of  some  threatened  evil  which  he  had  to 
discover.  A  neighhouring  clock  struck  ten  before  he  was  fairly  awake ; 
and  he  sprang  up  and  dressed  himself.  A  very  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore he  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Forrest  in  his  sanctum. 

<' Letters— letters?**  said  that  gentleman,  pondering.  "Let  me  see. 
There  were  letters  for  you.  A  huge  despatch  marked  <  important/  and 
some  others,  and  they  were  all  delivered  to  your  order.*' 

"Mv  order  r  exclaimed  Selbome,  in  surprise.  I  never  gave  any 
order. 

*'  You  surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Forrest,  calling  one  of  the  clerks,  and 
requesting^  him  to  produce  the  order  in  question.  A  slip  of  paper  was 
brought  out  and  handed  to  Selbome. 

The  order  was  written  in  the  third  person,  and  requested  a  delivery 
to  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  him 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Mr.  Forrest  then  stated  that  the  order 
had  been  presented  by  two  individuals,  one  of  whom,  by  the  description, 
must  have  been  Mr.  Mudge,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Forrest)  had  demurred 
for  some  time,  but,  having  no  means  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
handwriting,  he  had  at  length  consented  to  the  delivery  of  the  papers. 

"But  this  is  a  forgery,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  it,**  said  Mr.  Forrest.  "  There 
was  a  letter  of  advice  accompanying  them  addressed  to  myself,  which 
you  shall  see.     And  stay, — a  letter  came  for  you  this  morning." 

Both  were  handed  over  to  our  hero,  who,  anxious  to  hear  from  home, 
tore  open  the  one  for  himself,  which  was  in  his  sister's  handwriting.  It 
was  very  brief,  referred  him  to  previous  epistles  for  information  respecting 
some  recent  events,  and  concluded  with  this  remarkable  postscript: — 

"A  Mr.  Underwood  has  lately,  to  our  great  vexation,  obtained  an 
unaccountable  influence  over  your  father;  and  we  have,  with  extreme 
distress,  just  learned  that  he  accompanies  the  mail  which  carries  the 
packet  to  which  your  poor  father  attaches  so  much  importance.  You 
were  not  wont  to  despise  my  cautions.     Beware  of  this  man.'* 

The  letter  of  advice  made  reference  to  a  credit  for  a  thousand 
dollars  in  Selbome's  favour,  which  one  of  his  letters  contained,  and  also 
presumed  that  the  party  named  "  would  consult  with  Mr.  Forrest  re- 
garding some  business  matters  spoken  of  therein/' 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  my  sorrow  for  this  occurrence,"  said  Mr.  For- 
rest, kindly.  *'  I  have  been  extremely  remiss  in  delivering  the  papers 
on  a  written  authority.  The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  bill  has  been  presented,  and  then  to  endeavour  to 
discover  the  criminals,  of  when:!,  it  appears,  you  know  something.  In 
this  search  I  will  cheerfully  assist  you  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  will 
go  with  you  to  the  bank  for  that  purpose." 

On  calling  at  the  bank,  the  letter  of  credit  in  question  was  shown 
them,  endorsed  with  a  forged  signature  of  Selborne's  name;  and  the 
cashier  informed  them  that  it  had  been  paid  only  the  day  before. 
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THE        PISKIE8. 
A  CossrisH  Leoxhd. 

BfinrO   THE  THIBD   STORT  OF   '*THE  UTTLE  OLD  MAS/' 
▲B   XSCODNTBD 

Bt  Fathex   PooDLXSyP.  p. 
Chapter  I. 

THE     PAGE. 

LoHO — long  ago,  when  the  Lord  of  Chjrarton — ^whkh  meaneth  ^  ike 
castle  on  the  green  hill" — lived  in  Castle-an-Dioas,  and  long  before 
Henry-de-la-Pomroj  attacked  St  Michael's  Mount  and  turned  out  the 
monlu,  who  were  obliged  to  take  belter  in  the  little  market-town  of 
Maicaiew,  as  it  was  then  called,  but  whose  proper  name  was*  *^  Maziuu^ 
diow,**  or  Thursday's  Market,  as  the  people  held  tneir  market  on  that  dwjr— 

^  Is  that  the  little  rubbishing  place  they  call  Market  Jew  ?"  said  L 

"  That's  not  the  way  you  should  speak  of  an  ancient  place,"  said  die 
little  man,  frowning.  ^  1  don't  like  it ;  there's  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  now-a-day.  If  it  were  not  for  your  ancient  places,  and  ancient 
institutions,  you  would  never  have  been  what  you  are." 

And  when  Theodore  dwelt  in  his  castle  at  Kiviere,  and  was  the  soTfr- 
reign  Prince  of  Cornwall,  there  was  a  page  who  waited  upon  Theodore  ; 
he  was  a  handsome  youth,  and  of  noUe  parentage ;  his  name  was  Artfanr 
Tremayne.  Now  it  so  happened  that  this  young  gentleman,  in  his 
comings  and  goings  to  and  from  Riviere  Castle  to  Castle-an^Dinas,  with 
messages  and  00  forth,  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Lord  of 
Chyvarton's  daughter  Katharine ;  and  as  Katharine  was  yery  pretty,  it 
was  no  great  wonder  that  master  Arthur  should  fall  in  love  with  her. 

"Humph  .'"said  I. 

''Humph!'*  said  the  litUe  old  man.  ''What  are  you  humphing 
about?    Didn* t  yon  fall  in  love  with  your  wife  before  yon  married  her  ?*' 

^  Yes,  /  did ;  but  all  people  do  not.  Some  many  for  money — some  for 
times — some  for  beauty — and  some  because  their  panents  make  them.** 

"  FwAaV  yelled  the  little  fellow  in  a  furious  passion  ;  ''  what  right  hmye 
such  people  to  expect  happiness  ?  If  they  do,  they  seldom  get  it.  How 
dare  they  prostitute  that  holy  rite  by  wedding  for  aught  but  affection — 
that  highest  gift  that  God  did  give  to  man  ?  And  what  right  has 
he  to  the  name  of  parent  who  compels  his  child  to  kneel  at  the  altar  of 
God  and  commit  deliberate  peijury  ?  1  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
he  reddened  with  his  theme,  and  I  could  have  hugged  him  for  it,  '*  there's 
a  curse  on  the  head  of  him  who  sells  his  child  for  goML" 

So  master  Arthur  was  in  love  with  Katharine.  He  kept  his  secret  t^ 
himself — he  loved  the  miud  too  well  to  gain  her  love,  and  disturb  her 
peace  of  mind,  when  he  knew  he  was  but  a  page  ;  and  how  he  longed  te 
do  some  deed  of  valour  and  be  made  a  knight— <and  how  he  pietined  te 
himself  the  joy  of  winning  then  her  love,  and  asking  the  Lora  of  Chy- 

*  In  the  "Doomesday  Survey**  it  is  called  *"rremarastol,  u  e.  Market-town  of 
the  Monastery." 
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wten  for  her  band !  He  knew  it  were  vselesB  m  a  ]Mige ;  the  proud  hsA 
would  spurn  him  from  his  doors  ;  and  then  some  thoughts  would  steal 
o'er  his  mind  lest  the  young  St.  Allen,  who  was  very  hancUome,  and  who, 
it  was  whapexed,  was  a  ffreat  iavourite  with  tbte  Lord  of  ChyvartOD, 
should  cany  off  Miss  Katharine.  All  this  made  Master  Page  exceed- 
isgly  uBcomfortahle.  Howem,  he  kept  his  secret.  But  one  fine  mom* 
ing  Theodore  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a  huut,  and  young  Arthiur 
was  suauiMmed  to  attend  hia  master,  to  assist  in  equipping  him.  *'  Now," 
thought  he,  *^  if  I  can  only  get  off  going,  to  this  detestable  hunt,  I  shail 
have  all  the  day  to  myself,  and  then — " 

With  this,  Arthur  eutered  his  master's  presence. 

^'  Ah !  boy,"  said  Theodore,  in  high  spirits ;  ''  we'll  have  rare  sport 
to-day.  S^  how  the  mist  is  hanging  on  the  God-al-gaa  hills,  and  the 
warm  southern  breeae  just  ruffling  the  leaves." 

^'  But  will  you  not,  my  liege  lord,  go  to  see  the  launch  of  the  Victor 
at  St.  Erth?     See  how  the  people  are  flocking  to  the  sight !" 

And  in  troth  the  old  bridge  was  crowded  with  the  folks  from  far  and 
near,  and  the  vessels  lying  alongside  the  wharf  were  gaily  decked  with 
flags  of  many  a  hoe. 

"Ah!"  said  Theodore,  ''and  there  goes  the  vessel  of  that  pompous 
eld  feUow  the  Lord  of  St  Ives.  Boy,  I'll  to  the  hunt,  and  thou  shalt 
go  too." 

« I,  my  lord?" 

"  Yes,  vott.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  boy?  Why,  thou  wert 
wont  to  be  always  craving  to  go  to  the  hunt.  An !  There  is  some 
fiur  damsel  amid  yoai»T  throng  that  thou  wouldst  fain  see  no  harm 
happen  to." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord,  you  are  wrong ;  £Eun  would  I  go  and  see 
the  hunt,  but— I—" 

"  What,  boy  ?"  said  Theodore^  sternly. 

"I  am  iU  at  ease;  I—" 

*'  lU  at  ease !  What  right  hast  thou,  or  any  other  scapegrace  of  a 
page,  to  be  aught  else.  And  now  I  bethink  me,  that  proud  young 
minx  ELatharine^  the  Lord  of  Chjvarton's  daughter,  is  to  be  queen  oi  the 
hamch.  But  what  art  thou  about  ?  thou  hast  been  buckling  two  spurs 
upon  one  heeL  Thou  wert  over-lavish  of  the  mulled  sack  last  night.  But 
stay;  now  I  look  at  thee,  thou  art  pale.  Nay,  my  poor  boy,  thou  shalt 
not  go  to  the  hunt ;  I  did  thee  foul  injustice ;  it  was  mine  own  imprudence 
that  would  m>ge  thee  on  beyond  thy  strength  at  '  hurling'  yester  e*en. 
There — there,  leave  me,  and  go  to  thy  room  and  quiet  thyself ;  Ronald 
•hell  do  thine  office." 

Master  Arthur  was  too  glad  to  escape,  and  went  to  his  room,  and 
there  remained  till  Theodore  and  his  train  had  \eh  the  castle.  Anxiously 
^  the  page  watch  through  the  loop-hole  of  the  tower  where  his  chamb^ 
vas,  to  see  the  last  of  the  train  disappear ;  and  when  the  last  retaber  had 
tamed  the  comer  of  Riviere  hill,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 

"  Biavo  I  bravo  I"  he  shouted,  as  he  flung  his  cap  from  one  end  of  the 
chamber  to  the  other.     ^  Now  for  the  launch,  and  then  I  shall  see  my 

**  Maister  Arthur,"  said  a  shrill  thin  voice,  the  owner  of  which  immer 
^lifttely  appeared  at  the  ioor — <*  Maister  Arthur,  the'rt  poorly  like  to- 
day^unkeenly  too;  no  hunt,  no  launch,  and  they  taalkest  that  the 
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dafter  o*  Laard  Chyvarton  is  to  be  theer;  thee  art  roight  to  sta  at 
home." 

"  Fm  quite  well  now,  good  Prudence." 

<*  No,  no ;  thea*t  no  well  at  aal.  Tha  Laard  Theodore  said  I  was  on 
no  account  to  let  thee  foorth.  Good-now-en,  what's  coom  to  thee  ?'*  said 
the  old  woman,  as  Arthur  opened  a  wardrobe  and  took  out  a  most  gay 
attire. 

''  Come  to  me  I  Why,  I'm  well  now ;  I'm  going  to  see  the  launch ; 
it  is  the  first  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  here." 

*'  The'rt  not  going  to  see  tha  laanch.  Why,  the'rt  sa  waak  like, 
thee'st  get  scaat  aal  to  miggens  in  the  powers  o'  people,  an  Doctor 
Maakemwuss  is  cooming  to  see  tha." 

**  Doctor !"  roared  the  unfortunate  page.     "  I  want  no  doctor." 

^'  Is,  but  a  do,  an  tha  shuss'nt  go  theer ;  an  plaase,  sure  here's  tha 
doctor  cooming  a  tarving  and  teering  for  dear  life." 

Presently  the  doctor  was  heard  coming  up  the  turret-stairs,  each  jingle 
of  his  spurs  going  to  the  page's  heart.  There  was  a  savage  malicious 
jingle  in  those  spurs,  too,  that  no  one  liked  to  hear,  it  never  boded  good. 
Doctor  Makemwuss  was  an  oddity  ;  he  was,  to  use  a  quaint  term,  of  a 
"  cranky"  nature,  and  always  contradicted  everybody  upon  every  topic.  It 
was  said  he  was  dever,  and,  as  he  was  the  chirurgeon  to  Theodore,  it  is  but 
fair  to  suppose  he  was.  He  had  a  thin,  long  face,  with  a  sour-tempered, 
up-turned  nos^  which  gave  one  the  idea  that  the  said  nose  had  been  all 
its  life  trying  to  raise  itself  above  the  reach  of  the  abominable  compounds 
its  master  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing,  and  had  never  succeedea.  He 
always  carried  a  heavy  stick  given  him  by  Theodore,  and  surmounted 
with  gold;  he  used  to  say  his  stick  ruled  the  three  most  unruly  things  in 
creation, — ^his  patients,  his  mule,  and  his  wife. 

'<  Well,  Master  Page,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  The  Lord  Theodore 
said  I  was  to  come  as  fast  as  my  old  legs  could  carry  me.  Old,  indeed ! 
old  !  and  now  my  old  legs  have  come,  I  say,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  Nothing,  good  doctor — ^nothing.     Tke  Lord  Theodore  was  in  error.'* 

*'  The  Lord  Theodore  is  never  in  error,  you  scapegrace  ;  if  he  says 
you're  ill,  it's  your  duty  to  be  ill,  and  ill  you  are,  and  ill  you  shall  be. 
Ah  !  I  see !"  as  the  page  began  to  get  wroth, — "  fever — bleed — a  quart 
— more — bring  a  bucket,  you  there." 

''  Old  fool!"  shouted  the  page,  as  he  sprang  past  the  doctor,  whom 
he  oyerfcurned  into  a  washing-tray  that  happened  to  be  there. 

Old  Prudence  held  up  her  hands  in  astonishment.  '*  He's  maazed, 
maazed  as  a  Maarch  beer.     Laard  a  masy  on  us,  what  ul  becoom  of  us 7*^ 

'^  Come  of  us  ?  you  doting,  withered  old  thing  of  a  feminine !"  said  the 
half-drenched  doctor,  rising  m  great  wrath.  '*  Come  of  us?  come  of  him, 
you  mean ;  he  is  in  a  raging  fever.  But,  stay ;  I  have  it,  I  have  it — the  young 
scapegrace ;  it's  all  a  trick;  he  stayed  at  home,  shamming,  in  order  to  go 
to  the  launch:  but  TU  be  even  with  him — FVL  be  there.  The  Lord  Theo- 
dore said  I  was  to  watch  him,  and  so  I  will."  Saying  which,  the  enraged 
man  of  physic  recovered  his  hat  and  cane,  and  went  grumbling  down  the 
turret-stairs,  his  spurs  jinding  more  savagely  than  ever ;  growling,  "  If 
he  has  a  fever  it  will  kill  him — that's  some  comfort ;  if  he  doesn't,  he*ll 
have  an  abscess  inside." 

Poor  Prudence  set  the  washing  to  rights,  wiped  up  the  water,  moaning 
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and  shaking  her  head  in  a  most  mysterious  way, — **  Laard  a  masy  on 
us,  pure  cheeld,  to  think  of  his  going  aal  his  life  with  an  absalom  inside 
him,  pure  dear  T 

Chatteb  II. 

TELLSTH  HOW  BiASTEB  ABTHUB  MADE  HIS  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE 

PI8KIES. 

The  sun  had  just  sunk  behind  the  high  range  of  hills  of  Towednack 
as  Master  Arthur,  who  had  been  frolicking  the  day  away  in  seeing  the 
launch  and  then  paying  a  visit  to  Castle-an-Dinas — what  faces,  these 
pages  have  ! — ^was  wending  his  way  homewards,  thinking  how  he  should 
fare  when  he  got  to  Riviere  Castle.  He  was  just  beginning  to  ascend 
Trecrobben  Hill  when  he  met  Richard  Kellio,  the  tin-washer. 

"  Hillo,  Maaster  Arthur !  were  beest  a  going  en,  eh  ? — art  a  hastes  ?" 

**  Why,  I  have  been  out  all  day  without  leave,  and — " 

^Ah!  is  sure — theer  now,  I  thogt  as  mooch;  theest  aal  the  look 
of  it.  How's  Miss  Katern,  eh? — ha!  ha!  But  coom,  coom;  tha  waast 
heer;  Fll  gie  thee  a  drap  of  metheglln  that'll  cheer  the  heart  o'  thee/* 

The  moon  was  rising  over  Cairn-Brae  as  the  page  left  Richard's 
house;  there  was  little  wind,  but  yet  the  clouds  were  flying  fast  and 
thickly,  now  obscuring  the  light  and  making  all  around  dark  and  gloomy^ 
then  letting  the  bright  moonbeams  flash  on  nill  and  vale. 

**  Strange!"  said  the  page  to  himself,  as  he  toiled  up  the  steep  hill 
covered  with  huge  rocks,  making  the  best  of  his  way  while  the  moon- 
light lasted,  and  pausing  till  the  dark  shadows  passed  away,  lest  he 
should  break  his  shins  against  some  block  of  granite.  "  Strange !  I 
have  heard  of  such  things ;  I  wonder  if  they  would  help  me*  They 
say  the  small  people  always  take  pleasure  in  helping  those  in  trouble  ; 
and  never  was  any  one  in  greater  trouble  than  I.  Sure  to  get  a  scolding 
when  I  get  home,  and  played  the  truant  to  no  purpose.  I  wonder  why 
Miss  Katharine  was  so  cool  to-day  ?  it  is  that  puppy  St.  Alien.  The 
next  time  I  play  quarterstafT  with  him  I'll  be  courteous,  I  will — I'll  take 
all  his  raps  for  nothing.  If  I  don't  break  his  head,  I  am  no  page,, 
though  I  be  sent  to  the  dungeon  for  it." 

^*  Krischk,  krischk  I*'  ^fhe  page  started;  he  looked ;  the  moon  was 
then  overclouded,  not  a  thing  could  he  see. 

<^  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  he. 

"Krischk,  krischk!" 

«  Who's  there,  eh?" 

"Krischk,  krischk!** 

"  Ah !  it  won't  do,  Dick;  I  see  you." 

"Krischk,  krischk!"  This  time  the  sounds  were  so  faint  that  the 
page  exclaimed, 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !  they  are  nothing  but  grasshoppers  oRer  all." 

"Krischk,  krischk,  krischk,  krischk,"  came  from  all  sides,  to  the 
astonbhment  of  the  page,  and  he  could  hear  a  low  fat  chuckle,  as  if  it 
came  from  some  very  diminutive  turtle-fed  alderman  troubled  with  the 
asthma.  The  cloud  that  had  till  then  obscured  the  moon  passed  away, 
and  the  landscape  was  again  lighted  up.  The  page  anxiously  gazed 
around,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  as  queer 
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A  gronp  as  ever  met  mortal  eye.  They  were  about  a  foot  high;  hero 
^oSl  there  was  one,  perhaps,  about  oghteen  inches.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  looked  again.  Yes !  it  was  no  vision  :  there  they  were,  skippmg 
and  grimacing  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  perpetual  ^'  Krischk, 
krischk,  krischk,"  going  on  in  a  way  that  perfectly  bewildered  him. 

«<Ho!  hoi  hoT  laughed  the  same  fieitvoioe;  «"  Master  Page  sees  « 
at  last." 

"  Hee !  bee  I  bee  j*'  chimed  in  a  little,  thin  pisky,  who  seemed  to  have 
fived  all  his  life  on  frosty  dew. 

[Hang  that  way- warden,  who  is  Hcldng  up  such  a  row  under  my 
window !  Who's  to  write  ?  "  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  speak 
in  a  lower  tone  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  can't — Fm  the  way- warden,  sir— the  street  is  in  a  disgrace- 
ful state— the  <  Health  of  Towns  Bill,'  sir— the  *  Health  of  Towns  Bill,' 
sir." 

''  Well,  sir,  if  covering  up  my  street  with  sand,  and  letting  all  the 
filth  flow  over  and  through  it,  is  part  of  the  '  Health  of  Towns  Bill,*  I 
shall  go  to  the  *  diggins.'  " 

It  was  no  use.  I  went  to  bed ;  and  it  rang  in  my  ears  all  the  night— > 
^'I  am  the  way- warden,  sir."  Strange  fellows  are  these  same  way- 
wardens. What  a  fuss  they  make  !  how  they  pull  up  streets,  and  how 
they  pull  up  people,  and  how  little  thev  drain  the  places !  Witii  what 
keenness  of  scent  they  detect  a  retired  pigsty ;  and  how  they  grumble 
at  an  elderly  female  pig,  the  mother  of  a  Targe  family,  for  being  in  so 
odoriferous  a  condition ! 

^'  That  pig,  sir,**  said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  in  a  glazed  hat^  an 
abbreviated  coat,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  twinkling  with 
cleanly  indignation,  ''  that  pig,  sir,  is  a  disg^race  ;  she  lives  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  filth — does  not  seem  to  care  a  bit  about  it** 

llie  way-warden  was  right ;  the  pig  was  living  in  its  own  filth.  Bat 
is  poor  piggy  alone  ?  Walk  through  our  towns  and  villages,  and  many 
a  human  pis  may  be  seen  wallowing  in  its  mire.  Speak  to  them  ;  teU 
Ihem  there  is  disease  in  every  puddle — death  in  that  reeking  pile.  Say 
to  them,  ''  The  Destroyer  is  on  his  way  ;  his  deliglit  is  in  Siat  putrient 
ditch ;  he  revels  in  that  stench ;  cleanliness  he  detests ;  he  hates  the 
sight  of  soap ;  he  avoids  all  running  brooks  ;  whitewash,  like  some  other 
gentlemen,  he  takes  as  a  personal  insult,  and  turns  his  back  upon  it.** 
Tell  them  all  this — but  the  human  nig  still  wallows  in  its  mire.] 

The  page  turned  first  this  way,  then  that,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or 
what  to  do. 

''Master  Page,**  said  the  owner  of  the  small  fat  voice,  advancing 
firom  the  throng,  ''  you  are  in  a  bit  of  a  pickle.  St.  Allen  is  not  so 
bad- looking,  is  he  ?" 

"  Confo— " 

**  Hush!"  said  the  &t  pisky:  '<ihat  is  not  the  way.  If  you  had  not 
been  a  stupid,  instead  ot  abusing  him  to-day,  yon  would  have  praised 
him,  spoke  of  his  valorous  deeds,  of  his  liberality,  of  his — ^ 

^Valorous  deeds!"  broke  in  the  page;  *^what  valorous  deeds  did 
he  ever  do^  except  taking  advantage  of  my  situation  and  breaking  my 
head,  because  he  knew  well  I  dared  not  return  it  ?  liberality !  When 
was  he  liberal,  except  at  the  expense  of  otiher  people's  pockets  ?* 
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^  Tbere — there  now— there  it  k  with  yoa  ifiU^  know-aothing  pages. 
Doesn't  Mm  Katharine  know  all  this  as  well  as  jou  ?  But  yoa  men 
never  will  understand  diat  it  seems  to  give  them  pleasore  to  contrad^ 
and  tease  those  whom  they  love  best;  thej  do  not  take  the  trouble 
with  those  whom  they  do  not" 

*' Ah  r'  said  the  page;  '^  I  dare  say  yon  understand  them." 

^'  /  shoold  think  so/'  said  the  fet  pbky,  with  a  knowing  wink,  and 
giving  his  hare-beU  hat  a  set  on  one  side;  '*  I  should  think  so." 

<«  fie !  he  !  he  l"  said  the  thin  liver  mi  firosty  dew^  rubbing  his  litde 
skeleton  hands.  ^  How  is  it.  Master  Uranack,  that  Miss  HearTs-Deliglit 
leads  you  such  a  dance?" 

**  Get  out !"  said  the  &t  pisky,  giving  him  a  kick  with  lus  two-inch  leg. 
^'  Don't  you  know,  you  miserable  thin  thing  that  a  dumbledony  knocked 
over  the  other  night,  that  pisky  girls  are  five  times  as  troublesome  as 
mortal  ones^  and  they  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  are  they  not, 
Master  Page,  tk?"* 

The  page  was  silent. 

"  Only  see  now,"  continued  the  fat  pisky ;  "  the  fellow  won't  say  a  word 
against  her  after  all." 

A  bright  gleam  of  light  suddenly  appeared :  it  seemed  like  the  most 
brilliant  star.  The  piskies  immediately  hurried  to  it,  and  commenced 
chanting— 

lightly,  lightly  tread  the  heath; 

Yonder  is  our  master's  call. 
What  hoi  ahove,  around,  beneath, 
Fbkies,  hasten,  "  ons  and  all.*^ 

And  as  they  sang  they  formed  a  circle  around  the  page,  and,  still  ap- 
proaching tne  light,  he  seemed  compelled  by  some  mysterious  influence 
to  go  with  them ;  and  as  they  came  closer^  to  the  light,  which  almost 
dazzled  him,  they  changed  their  song. 

The  slimy  snail  is  creeping, 

The  bat  is  on  the  wing; 
Why  is  Sir  Page  not  sleeping, 
'     But  in  our  fairy  ring? 

FrasrPlSKT. 
He  has  wandered  away  from  his  master's  hall. 

Second  Piskt. 
To  seek  a  lady's  bower. 

TmaD  FisKT. 
He  has  cheated  a  doctor  thin  and  talL 

Cnoaus. 
Sirpage,  yon  are  in  our  power. 

The  page  observed  that  as  they  advanced  towards  the  light  it  receded, 
till  at  last  it  came  to  a  huge  block  of  granite,  that  seemed  to  form  a  sort 
of  widl,  nearly  at  the  top  of  Trecrobben  Hill,  and  the  instant  it  came  to  it 
it  parted  in  two,  like  foldmg  doors.  If  the  page  had  been  suinprised 
before,  he  was  completely,  as  they  say  here,  ^'  mazzled"  now.     Beforo 

*  Hie  Cornish  motto* 
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him  seemed  an  interminable  hally  self-illnminated  to  all  appearance,  for, 
although  a  pale  crimson  light  pervaded  the  whole,  yet  whence  it  came* 
could  not  be  seen;  but  changing  as  the  distance  increased  into  the  Tarious 
prismatic  hues  till  it  ended  in  a  pale  lambent  azure,  at  the  extreme  point 
of  which  could  still  be  seen  the  star  that  had  guided  them;  and  the  page 
observed  that  as  the  piskies  entered  the  portal  they  became  the  size  of 
ordinary  individuals.  Presently  the  star  was  seen  to  be  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  as  it  advanced  the  various  hues  of  light  were  absorbed  in 
the  dazzling  brightness  that  seemed  to  surround  it,  beneath  which  was  a 
man,  to  all  appearance,  but  who  was,  in  truth,  no  other  than  the  King  of 
the  Piskies.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tire  of  gold,  on  which  was  written,  in 
letters  of  light,  *'  One  and  all."  And  the  page  observed  that  each  pisky 
had  the  same  motto  on  his  breast. 

All  bowed  low  before  Galluidoc,  the  King  of  the  Piskies. 

The  king  continued  to  advance  towards  the  page,  whose  knees  began 
to  shake,  and  he  wished  in  his  heart  he  had  never  left  Riviere  Castle. 

"  £lo  why  clapier  Kemuack?"*  scud  the  king,  with  a  frown,  to  the  page, 
who  stood  aghast. 

'*  Our  king  asks  you  if  you  speak  Cornish,  said  the  fat  pisky ;  *'  and  as 
you  can't,  you  had  better  mind  your  P's  and  Q*s,  for  he  has  little  favour 
towards  those  who  do  not" 

"  I— I— I—"  stammered  the  page,;  "  I—" 

"  Fleaz  hep  skeeanz,"t  broke  in  the  king. 

"  Uranack,"  said  the  king  to  the  fat  pisky. 

'^  Tho  ve  guz  gavaz  izal,"^  answered  the  fat  pisky,  placing  his 
hands  on  his  waistcoat  and  bowing  low. 

"  Waistcoat!"  said  I.   '*  When  on  earth  did  piskies  wear  waistcoats?" 

"  Hold  your  stupid  tongue  I**  screamed  the  little  wretch:  '^  if  he  had  not 
a  waistcoat,  hadn't  he  got  a  stem — " 

"  Oh,  I  perfectly  comprehend,"  said  I.  "  I  see  exactly.  You  thought 
it  would  not  be  polite — ^you — " 

"  Now,  jackanapes,  are  you  going  to  write  ?** 

"  Cawzow  do  ve,"§  said  the  king. 

"  Menjam,  O  Materyn,"||  answered  the  pisky,  advancing  towards  the 
king,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  hold  a  short  conversation.  After  a  little 
time,  the  fat  pisky^  with  a  low  bow,  retired.  The  king  waved  his  hand ; 
a  mist  seemed  to  spread  over  the  vast  hall;  presently  forms  were  seen,  in- 
distinct at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  plainer,  till,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  page,  he  recognised  the  form  of  the  fair  Katharine,  and  at  her  feet 
another  form  which  he  instantly  recognised  as  young  St.  Allen.  The 
maiden  seemed  to  repulse  him ;  he  attempted  to  seize  her  hand,  which  she 
hastily  drew  away.  Presently  a  third  form  approached ;  it  was  the  stern 
Lord  of  Chvvarton ;  his  brow  was  lowering,  he  seemed  to  shake  with 
passion,  ana  to  be  commanding  her  to  acquiesce;  still  the  maiden 
would  not.  Her  father  made  a  sign,  when  two  attendants  entered,  and> 
seizing  her,  bore  her  from  the  spot.  The  mist  dissolved,  and  the  hall,  the 
piskies,  and  their  king  were  as  bright  as  they  were  before.  During  this 
strange  scene  It  was  with  difficulty  the  page  could  help  spring^ngforth  to  the 
rescue  of  the  phantom  maiden,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  doing  so  once  or 

♦  Can  you  speak  Cornish?  f  Children  without  knowledge- 

t  I  am  your  humble  servant.  §  Speak  to  me.  y  I  will,  0  king^ 
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twice,  had  not  the  fat  pisky,  who  kept  at  his  side,  given  him  signs  to  be 
quiet.  The  king  seemed  to  smile  on  him  as  he  slightly  bent  his  liead  and 
said,  "  Karenza  whelas  karenza— Bene  tu  gana.*"  Immediately  all  was 
dark,  and  the  page  found  himself  just  were  he  was  when  he  first  heard  the 
^*  Krischk,  krischk"  of  the  piskies,  and  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way  almost 
bewildered  he  heard  small  voices  chanting, 

**  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  Sir  Page; 
The  darkest  night  hath  a  mom, 
But  the  trouhles  of  life, 
And  the  world's  dark  strifCf 
By  mortals  must  he  home. 
Wouldst  thou  free  the  captive  maid. 
Call  the  piskies  to  thine  aid; 
For  whether  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea, 
Our  king  commands  to  follow  thee. 

"  Well,"  said  the  page,  half  aloud,  '^  if  they  could  only  catch  that 
meddling  old  fool  Makemwuss,  I  wish  they  would  serve  him  out."  And 
he  heard  the  merry  '*  Ho  I  ho  !  ho !"  of  his  fat  friend. 


Chapteb  III. 

8HOWETH    HOW    DOCTOR    MAKEMWUSS    FOLLOWED     MASTER    ARTHUR, 
WHEREIN  HE  ALSO  MAKETH  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  PISKIES. 

**  There  they  go,  the  fools !"  said  the  angry  doctor,  as  he  guned  the 
front  of  the  castle,  and  saw  the  crowds  hastening  to  the  launch.  **  A 
pretty  job  I've  given  myself  to  go  hunting  after  that  young  fliskmahay 
of  a  page !  I  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  a  needle  in  a  whiskit  of  hay. 
Ill  just  go  into  yonder  crowd  of  fools  and  see  if  1  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
hina,  and  then  Fll  off  to  Castle-an*Dinas,  I  am  sure  to  catch  him  some- 
where thereabouts." 

So  away  went  the  doctor,  mounted  on  his  skeleton  of  a  horse,  which 
same  unfortunate  creature — who,  by-the-bye,  never  had  a  full  meal,  for  the 
doctor  was  a  regular  miser — always  went  at  the  same  pace,  a  sort  of 
^  ge  up  and  ge  o"  kind  of  canter  ;  aud  as  he  passed  the  outskirts  of  St. 
Erth,  and  began  to  mingle  with  the  throng,  the  doctor  sat  bolt  upright, 
and  looked  as  sour  as  usual,  and  replied  to  the  various  greetings  in  his 
customary  surly  manner. 

**Ah!  daactor,  how  arry  tliis  morning?"  said  a  lively  little  woman 
dressed  in  her  Sunday's  best.     "  Clever  day  sure  for  tha  laanch,  esna  ?' 

<*  Humph !"  said  the  crusty  compounder  of  disagreeables ;  "  you  re  one 
of  the  fi>ols,  I  suppose,  losmg  a  day's  work,  and  spending  more  than 
you  get  in  a  week. 

"Iss,"  returned  the  old  woman,  "I'm  one  of  the  fules — ^iss,  Tnijist 
like  my  naabours,  daactor,  ye  see.  But  whaat  beest  tha  in  sich  a  foos 
about?  One  o'  yer  patients  getting  well?  ha  !  ha !  ha  I"  laughed  the  old 
woman,  in  which  the  rest  joined :  "  niver  heerd  tell  o'  the  like  o'  that." 

**  Stupid  old  fool !"  returned  the  doctor,  and  away  he  went.  He  got  to 
St.  Erth,  saw  the  launch,  peered  into  the  train  of  followers  that  attended 
on  the  queen  of  the  launch — the  pretty  Mistress  Katharine ;  but  no 

♦  *•  Love  begets  love"—**  Fare  thee  well" 
Jan. — VOL*  Lxxxyni.  no.  cccxlix.  e 
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Master  Arthur  could  he  see.  The  persevering  man  of  phyac  lingered 
behind  the  crowd,  dodging  here  and  there  in  hopes  of  catching  the  page ; 
bat  pages  who  are  in  love  with  young  damsels  are  not  so  easily  to  be 
caught,  and  seldom  find  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  cheat  the  old  folks. 

The  doctor  waited  till  nearly  all  the  people  had  gone  away — it  was  now 
getting  dusk — and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Castle-an-Dinas,  where 
he  had  a  very  gruff  reception  from  the  Lord  Chyvarton.  He  inquired 
after  Miss  Katharine ;  but  Miss  ELatharine  was  indisposed  (what  a  knack 
young  ladies  have  of  being  "indispodged,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  says,  when 
they  do  not  want  to  be  seen !).  It  was  late  at  night  ere  the  doctor  reached 
Nancleddry  ;  the  moon  had  by  this  time  gone  down,  and  the  doctor  could 
not  see  a  yard  before  his  nose.  Presently  he  saw  a  light  glimmering. 
**Ah !"  said  he,  "  that's  Master  Trevorrow,  at  Chypous ;  that  fellow 
always  keeps  bad  hours.  However,  I'll  go  and  get  a  lantern  from  him,  for 
in  this  cursed  dark  night  I  don't  see  how  I  shall  find  my  way  home 
without.*'  But  as  he  went  towards  the  light  it  seemed  to  be  going  away 
from  him.  He  had  turned  down  the  road  that  everybody  knows  leads 
from  Nancleddry  to  Chypous,  and  from  thence  to  Towednack,  leaving 
the  swampy  hamlet  of  Skillivvodden  on  the  right.  The  doctor  increased 
his  pace ;  but  still  the  light  kept  ahead.  "  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  if  it  were  a  man  on  foot  I  should  have  overtaken  him  long  ago.** 
At  last  the  light  turned  just  where  the  road  branches  off  that  leads  to 
Coldharbour.  '*  Til  catch  him  now,**  said  the  doctor,  putting  liis  horse 
to  its  fastest  pace — the  eternal  canter.  He  had  hardly  spoke  the  words 
when  down  went  he  and  his  horse  floundering  in  the  bog  that  is  on  either 
side  of  the  road  ;  he  tried  to  raise  his  horse,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

<^  Hilloa !  hilloa !''  he  shouted  ;  *'  you  with  the  light,  come  here  and 
help  me.    I'm  stuck  in  a  confounded  bog." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !**  was  the  only  reply. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you?**  roared  the  enraged  doctor. 

"  He !  he  !  he  !*'  was  the  answer. 

*^  Ha !  ha !  ha!*'  screamed  the  now  furious  man.  *'  What  in  the  name 
of  all  that's  abominable  is  the  use  of  ha !  ha!  haing!  and  he!  he!  being? 
Come  here  and  bring  that  cursed  lantern." 

The  lantern  seemed  to  approach,  and  the  doctor  went  to  meet  it.  It 
then  turned ;  the  doctor  followed,  floundering  in  mud  and  water. 

**  Stop,  stop,  you  brute !"  shouted  he. 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho !"  laughed  a  fat  voice  ;  "  custn't  tha  follow  tha  nose  ?" 

The  doctor  pushed  on,  and  soon  saw,  dim  against  the  dark  sky,  what 
seemed  to  be  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  and  as  he  approached  it  he  smelt  the 
savoury  perfume  of  eggs  and  bacon. 

''  Well,  come,"  said  lie,  ^^  Tve  got  into  a  snug  berth  at  last ;  eggs  and 
bacon — no  bad  things  for  a  hungry  man." 

He  walked  and  v^dked ;  there  was  the  lantern  before  and  the  roof  of 
the  house  against  the  sky,  but  still  he  could  not  reach  it. 

*'  Confounded  odd!"  said  the  doctor;  '^  they  must  be  frying  a  lot  of 
that  bacon  to  smell  so  fiir  off." 

At  last  he  reached  the  house.  There  it  stood,  a  good  M  sabstantial 
farm-house,  of  good  old  granite,  and  thatched  with  reed  (bb  they  call 
straw  in  this  part  of  the  world) ;  lights  were  in  the  lower  window^  and 
sounds  of  cheerful  voices  were  heara  inside,  and  the  same  sayoniy  smell 
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of  fried  bacon  and  eggs  surrounding  tbe  dwelling.  The  doctor  eagerly 
seized  the  handle  of  the  door ;  but  to  his  astoDishment  it  melted  in  his 
grasp.  He  looked  up — the  house  was  gone — the  smell  of  bacon  and  eggs 
was  fled — and  he  was  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

«HeIhe!he!" 

'^  Ho !  ho !  ho !''  sounded  on  all  sides. 

The  doctor  was  bewildered :  to  use  a  cockney  expression,  he  "  picked 
bimself  up"  and  scrambled  as  well  as  he  could  to  a  large  rock,  where  he 
sat,  and  endeaTOured  to  gather  his  scattered  senses.  The  light  which 
he  had  at  first  seen  again  appeared,  but  the  doctor  was  afraid  to  follow 
its  treacherous  guidance,  and  there  he  remained  till  morning's  light, 
when,  in  a  very  wobegone  condition,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Riviere 
Castle,  when  who  should  open  the  wicket-gate  and  wish  him  good 
morning,  but  Master  Arthur? 

Tbe  tale  of  the  piskies  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Arthur  told  his 
prince  how  he  loved  Katharine,  and  how  he  had  met  with  the  piskies. 
Theodore  at  first  would  not  believe  his  tak  ;  but  as  he  persisted  in  it, 
Theodore,  more  to  humour  his  &vourite  page  than  aught  else,  went  in 
state  with  a  numerous  train  to  Castle-an-IHnas,  and  demanded  the 
haughty  lord  to  deliver  up  his  daughter  Katharine.  The  proud  Lord  of 
Chyvarton  refused,  when  Theodore  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  the  castle  to  be  searched.  The  command,  at  his  earnest  request,  he 
intrusted  to  Arthur ;  and  with  what  a  palpitating  heart  he  searched  each 
dunseon  and  each  cell !  and  as  he  opened  one  after  another  and  found 
not  her  he  loved,  how  his  heart  grew  sick  I  Cell  after  cell  he  burst  open 
with  frandc  fury ;  some  he  found  empty,  in  others  heaps  of  mouldering 
bones. 

^  Katharine  !"  he  shrieked ;  ^^  Katharine  !  dearest  Katharine !  answer 
if  thoa  art  alive;  it  is  thine  Arthur  who  calls !"  But  the  long  dark  passages 
edioed  his  voice  in  mockery. 

At  length  a  faint  ciy  seemed  to  answer  to  his  call ;  he  rushed  past 
the  attendants,  and  in  half  madness  wrenched  open  the  door,  and  Katha- 
rine, pale  and  wasted,  staggered  to  his  arms ;  she  had  just  strength  to 

**  Arthur,  dearest  Arthur,  do  not  leave  me." 

Tile  poor  page  could  not  answer ;  his  grief  was  ended,  and  his  heart 
wnfoll. 


Hie  wickedness  of  man  does  not  always  go  unpunished  in  this  world. 
The  Lord  of  Chyvarton  was  banished;  St.  Allen,  for  his  disgraceful 
oonduci,  was  sent  to  Palestine;  meddling  cross-tempered  doctors  must 
take  care  of  the  bogs  of  Killiwodden;  and,  reader,  wert  thou  skilled  in 
the  oatoie  of  thy  race,  thou  wouldst  have  little  difficulty  in  diacoverinr 
in  these  western  regions  the  descendants  of  Arthur  Tremayne  and 
K»flM«4tM»  Chyvarton. 
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HESTER     SOMERSET. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

ClIAPTEE   I. 
THE  TEMPLE — IKIBODUCTION  OP  ONE  OP  OUR  CHARACTERS. 

The  Temple,  London — there  is  something  venerable  and  antique  about 
the  very  name;  it  awakens  reminiscences  of  events  totally  unconnected  with 
the  present  age;  it  speaks  of  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  long  passed 
away  and  extinct  in  the  civilised  world.  Smidl  patches  of  ancient  London 
exist  in  divers  localities ;  but  these  are  &st  dwindling  into  points,  such  as 
single  houses,  old  church-towers,  and  crumbling  walls.  The  Temple  ex- 
hibits still  a  £eur  assemblage  of  buildings  on  which  rests  the  shadow  of 
days  long  departed.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  first  edifices 
erected  by  the  Knights  Templars  in  1184,  when  they  removed  hither 
from  their  house  in  Holbom,  are  now  standing;  the  noble  Round  in  the 
church,  however,  where  the  prostrate  effigies  of  the  knights  are  seen 
slumbering  in  armour,  dates  back  to  that  period.  In  1308  ended  the 
^lory  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  for  in  that  year  Edward  IL, 
i^Uowing  the  example  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  summarily  arrested 
the  half-warlike,  half-religious  brotherhood.  WiUiam  de  la  More,  the 
last  master  in  England,  sighed  over  the  extinction  of  his  order  and  the 
confiscation  of  its  wealth.  He  was,  nevertheless,  happy  in  not  suffering 
death  at  the  stake,  like  the  grand  master  in  France^  whom  the  merciless 
Philip  burned  in  an  island  of  the  Seine.  Shortly  after  this  event  tiie 
Temple  was  assigned  over  to  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  it  has 
remained,  we  scarcely  need  add,  under  their  quiet  jurisdiction  to  the 
present  hour. 

The  Temple  has  suffered  much  at  various  periods  from  fii'e,  Wat  Tyler's 
wanton  conflagration  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL  being  the  first,  we  believe, 
on  record.  Many  houses,  in  consequence,  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
have  sprung  up  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  strange  and  diversified  appearance 
of  several  of  the  courts  and  ranges  of  building,  where  the  spirit  of  the 
present  seems  mocking  the  spirit  of  the  past,  still,  we  repeat,  Antiquity 
has  made  here  a  determined  stand.  Yes,  Antiquity  looks  from  the  hi^- 
perched  attics,  gables,  and  sloping  roofs  ;  his  broad  face  laughs  out  on 
the  red-brick  fronts  ;  his  old  shoulders  support  the  round  stone  arches  of 
many  a  passage  and  door-way  leading  to  spiral  staircases ;  he  watches  the 
elm-trees  along  ELing's  Bench-walk,  so  black,  so  withered  about  the  stout 
old  trunks,  yet  bearing  in  summer  firesh  green  leaves,  like  hopes  springing 
out  of  sorrow.  He  passes  in  scorn  the  modernised  terrace  ana  garden, 
but  sits  in  pride  on  the  ancient  hall  overlooking  the  splashing  fountain; 
the  turrets  of  that  hall,  crowned  with  crosses,  seem  limbs  of  his  strength  ; 
and  the  curiously  stained  windows,  gleaming  in  the  sunset,  reflect  Lis 
purple  smile. 

Ay,  brave  Antiquity,  though  drooping,  mourning  elsewhere,  is  strong 
and  joyful  here ;  and  let  no  cold,  unimaginative  utilitarian,  by  pulling 
down,  re-erecting,  and  "  beautifying,"  destroy  his  pleasant  dreams  I 

Should  there  be  one  among  our  readers  who  has  never  visited  the  time- 
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honoured  abode  of  the  Knights  Templars,  we  despair  of  giving  him  any- 
thing like  a  correct  idea  of  the  singular  place.  Let  him,  however,  know 
that  it  comprehends  the  district  which,  lying  south  of  Fleet-street,  is 
hounded  on  the  east  by  the  once  celebrated  Whitefinars,  on  the  west  by 
Elssex-street,  where  sUxkI,  in  ancient  days,  the  palace  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
&vourite  earl,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames.  Within  he  will 
find  a  maze  of  small  squares  and  nondescript  courts,  composed  of  very 
high  houses,  many  of  which  display  little  antique  dormer  windows,  sur- 
mounted with  triangular  tops,  and  which  look  out  like  eyes  on  the  roofe. 
Sinuous  passages  lead  to  other  courts,  and  again  openings  beyond,  retain- 
ing the  quaint  appellations  of  Pump-court,  Fig-tree-court,  Mitre-cour^ 
and  so  on,  until  the  stranger  is  bewildered  and  lost,  and  begins  to 
entertain  the  very  natural  fear  that  he  shall  never  extricate  himself  from 
this  almost  Cretan  labyrinth.  All  the  way  as  he  goes  he  reads  on  the 
posts  of  every  doorway  a  long  catalogue  of  names*  comprising  a  sufficient 
number  of  lawyers,  one  might  imagine,  to  settle  the  disputes  of  all  the 
litigants  in  the  world.  How  such  an  army  can  find  employment,  or  make 
the  most  meagre  livelihood,  the  cleverest  calculator  might  be  puzzled  to 
determme. 

The  church,  with  its  spacious  round,  its  armed  knights,  its  restored 
black  clustering  marble  pillars — rich,  gorgeous,  the  very  gems  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture — would  baffle  any  attempt  at  des6ription.  Emerging 
firoTn  these  buildings  on  the  south  side,  we  enter  on  the  open  space  where 
the  old  knights  used  to  practise  feats  of  arms,  and  dream  away  their 
hours  in  the  sunshine,  thinking  of  Palestine,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  gardens  now  encroach  upon  this  once  broad  area. 
Proceeding  onward,  we  reach  the  Thames,  the  boundary  of  the  Temple  ; 
and  here  we  must  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of  this  venerable  and  far- 
famed  locality. 

It  was  a  fine  April  morning  in  the  year  18 —  when  a  gentleman  was 
seated  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor 
of  one  of  the  old  houses  in  King's  Bench- walk.  In  front  rose  a  lofty 
tree,  whose  age  might  have  equalled  that  of  the  building.  The  Temple 
Gardens  were  entirely  screened  by  the  opposite  range  of  houses,  but  a 
pleasant  view  was  caught  of  the  busy  Thames. 

The  person  alluded  to,  though  he  sat  at  hb  table,  did  not  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  business ;  indeed  the  room,  in  its  general  appearance,  had 
little  of  the  character  of  an  office.  True,  sundry  ponderous-  law-books 
were  ranged  in  shelves  around  the  apartment,  but  the  accumulation  of 
dust  on  their  covers  intimated  that  their  valuable  contents  were  rarely 
consulted  by  the  owner :  a  few  rolls  of  parchment,  and  bundles  of  old 
papers  tied  with  red  tape,  lay  on  the  table,  but  were  in  reality  thrown 
together  as  a  blind ;  in  other  words,  they  were  meant  to  lead  people  into 
a  belief  that  in  those  rooms  law  business  was  transacted.  There  was  no 
derk  in  attendance — ^there  were  no  heated  messengers  hurrying  from 
Westminster,  or  the  inns  of  court ;  the  postman,  bustling  so  busily  about 
in  other  quarters,  came  rarely  to  those  chambers :  all  was  lonely — all 
was  silent. 

And  there  leant  the  solitary  man,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table  and 
his  head  on  his  hand.  He  was  abstracted,  moody,  sullen.  The  domestic 
sparrow  chirped  in  the  old  tree  without — he  did  not  hear  it :  the  genial 
sunbeam  of  spring  shone  through  the  dull  casement,  and  lighted  up  the 
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duller  room — he  did  not  pexoetve  it.     His  finger  beat  his  forehead,  and 
his  foot  the  floor. 

The  last-named  actions  indicated  that  the  man  was  not  a  statue^  or  a 
corpse — that  he  lived,  and  felt. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the  personal  appearance 
of  R(^nd  Hartley,  sadi  being  his  name,  for  he  will  act  a  prominent  part 
in  the  events  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

May  the  physiognomy  be  depended  upon  as  the  index  of  the  mind  ? 
Is  the  fiftce  Uie  mirror  wherein  are  reflected  the  moral  qualities  ?  As  a 
general  rule,  the  answer  will  be — Yes  ;  yet  many  are  the  individual  cases 
forming  exceptions. 

Hardey,  then,  was  a  man  of  a  sinister,  dark,  and  malignant  mind  ; 
yet  no  casual  observer  would  have  read  as  much  in  the  quiet  expresnon 
of  his  handsome  countenance.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  masdve, 
being  shaded  by  black  crisp  curls  ;  his  mouth,  the  reverse  of  the  sensual, 
was  small,  the  hps  being  compressed  and  hard  ;  the  muscles  of  that  feature 
rarely  relaxed  into  a  smile,  but,  when  they  did,  his  teeth  glistened  with  a 
pearly  whiteness.  The  cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  and  the  jaw  was 
large  and  prominent ;  but  these  peculiarities,  by  no  means  objectionable, 
seemed  to  intimate  a  strength  of  character,  a  decided  will,  and  a  firmness 
of  resolution.  His  complexion  was  clear  and  pale.  He  cultivated  no 
whiskers,  shaving  himself  closely :  thus  he  looked  younger  than,  in  really, 
he  was.     He  might  have  passed  for  twenty-five;  his  age  was  thirty-three. 

One  feature  alone  in  the  countenance  of  Hartley  was  calculated  to 
raise  distrust.  It  was  the  eye.  Small,  and  deeply  set  in  the  head,  his 
eyes  were  overhung  by  large  bushy  brows ;  the  latter  were  not  ardwd, 
but  formed  in  straight  lines,  being  continued  almost  without  a  division. 
The  colour  of  the  eyes  it  was  difficult  to  define,  varying  with  every  ray 
of  light  which  might  fall  upon  the  face.  Moreover,  the  Uds,  as  if  inca- 
pable of  the  usual  muscular  contraction,  fell  so  low  that  they  nearly 
covered  the  pupils.  Th^  were  not  honest  eyes.  When  the  owner 
spoke,  they  were  rarely  curected  to  the  person  addressed,  but  looked 
askance,  or  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  This  practice  did  not  arise  from 
timidity  or  lack  of  self-possession,  for  fear  was  a  feeling  unknown  to 
Hartley,  and  few  men  possessed  more  assurance  than  he.  Those  eyes 
were  commonly  still,  reflective,  and  cold  as  icicles,  or  they  rather  re- 
sembled the  eyes  of  glass  fixed  in  an  ^^%y  of  wax.  There  had  been 
times,  however,  when  Hartley  had  been  seen  to  yield  to  strong  and 
terrific  passion.  Then  his  eyes  mulerwent  a  strange  transformation ;  the 
drooping  lids  were  elevated,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  uncertain  hue  seemed 
turned  to  fire,  and  from  then:  blood-shot  depths  flashed  forth  all  the 
savage  wrath  which  we  see  in  the  eyes  of  an  incensed  tiger,  and  all  the 
merciless  malignity  which  we  suppose  to  belong  to  those  of  a  fiend. 

Mr.  Hartley  had  been  called  to  the  bar  for  several  years,  but  he  pos- 
sessed sufficient  property  to  live  without  the  aid  of  his  profession.  Tins 
£&ct  will  partly  explain  why  his  chambers  gave  little  evidence  that  bosmess 
was  ever  earned  on  there.  He  had,  in  truth,  no  relish  for  the  law.  He 
lived  in  the  Temple  because  it  was  secluded.  Yes,  although  in  the  heart 
of  busy  London,  the  place,  by  its  pecuHar  position,  is  as  quiet  and  retired 
as  many  a  rural  nook  a  hundred  miles  away. 

At  the  moment  we  have  introduced  him,  Hartley  was  sunk  in  deep 
thought      Whatever  his  cogitations  mig^  have  been,  the  ficeqnent 
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knittbgctf  his  Iwow,  the  beating  of  his  foot,  and  the  cloud  tfiat  shadowed 
his  whde  coantenauoey  plainly  betokened  they  were  connected  with  a 
painful  subject.  At  lengthy  lUce  a  man  who  has  settled  some  question, 
or  arrived  at  a  resolution,  he  struck  the  table  with  his  dendied  hand. 

'*  Nature  ? — affection  ?"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  to  himselE  <<  Pshaw  I  I 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  see  in  him  only  my  successful  rival— 
B^  m<Nrtal  enemy.  She^  too,  whose  beauty  once  maddened  my  brain. -^ 
Weil,  the  infatuation  is  over — the  dream  is  at  an  end." 

He  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  calm,  frigid,  each  feature  having  settled 
into  its  accustomed  repose ;  the  lids  drooped  over  his  eyes,  his  lips  were 
oompressedy  and  no  line  of  troubled  thought  could  be  discerned  on  his 
smooth  expansive  forehead.  He  had  visibly  mastered  his  emotions ;  the 
surface  of  the  current  was  placid  ;  the  wild  ferment,  the  struggling,  the 
boiling  of  the  waters,  were  all  beneath. 

Hartley  walked  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  paced  up  and  down. 
Unlike  the  chamber  he  had  just  left,  the  f^artment  was  handsomely  fur- 
nished, offering  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  that  a  bachelor  might 
desire.  Half  drawing-room,  half  library,  it  contained  ottomans,  easy 
chauns,  rose- wood  tables,  and  buhl  cabinets,  while  one  side  displayed  a 
large  collection  of  choicely-bound  volumes. 

It  is  said  the  bent  of  a  man's  mind  is  easily  discoverable  by  the  nature 
of  his  books.  No  works  of  an  elegant,  amusing,  or  light  description, 
were  found  on  Hartley's  shelves.  They  all  partook  of  a  sombre,  abstruse, 
and  philosophical  character.  The  only  works  of  imagination  were  the 
plays  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  Hartley  was  a  profound  Greek 
scholar.  The  ideas  expressed  in  those  writings  were  peculiarly  in  ac« 
cordance  with  his  own.  Man,  the  frail  puppet  of  a  coercive  destiny, 
driven  by  the  breath  of  Fate  over  the  great  sea  of  Time,  without  power  to 
alter  his  course,  or  escape  the  rocks  of  evil  which  lurk  beneath  the 
waters  ;  urged  into  crime  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  therefore  scarcely 
responsible  for  his  acts — so  taught  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripedes ; 
and  so  believed  the  modem  philosopher  and  stoic — ^the  proud,  stem,  un- 
fingiving,  nnsympathising  Roland  Hartley. 

He  took  a  volume  into  his  hand,  and,  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa, 
endeavoured  to  read.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  just  then  he  had  no 
relish  for  study.  His  eyes  wandered  from  the  page,  and,  in  a  few 
nunutes,  through  abstraction  or  forgetfulness,  he  dropped  the  book  on 
the  floor. 

But  Hartley  now  slightly  started.  He  stooped  his  head  forwards  in 
the  attitude  of  listening.  A  step  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  and  a  mild 
voice  inquired  of  the  laundress  whether  Mr.  Hartley  was  at  home.  He 
seemed  to  recogmse  that  voice,  for  his  cheek,  lately  pale,  turned  suddenly 
to  crimson,  and  his  eyes,  opening,  sent  forth  one  of  those  fierce  malignant 
flashes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  A  moment  served  to  check  this  rising 
emotion,  and  Hartley's  exterior  was  perfectly  cold  and  calm ;  a  low  tap 
was  heard  at  his  door,  and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  liADY  HAS  BEEN  WON — THE  BROTHEK's  CURSE. 

The  visitor  who  stood  before  Hartley  was  okier  than  himself  by  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ;  he  was  less  fashionably  dressed,  and,  as  regarded  his 
features,  he  might  be  pronounced  less  handsome.     But  the  greatest  con- 
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trast  which  the  new  coiner  ofTered  to  the  other  was  in  the  ezpTesdon  of 
his  countenance.  Everything  that  opposed  harshness,  frigidity,  and 
gloom,  beamed  there.  You  saw  good-humour  in  the  dimples  of  the 
cheek ;  sweetness  about  the  soft  lines  of  the  mouth ;  honesty  in  the  clear, 
bright,  and  open  eye  ;  and  these  you  could  not  possibly  believe  assumed 
for  the  occasion.  The  gazer  immediately  felt  he  mi^t  trust  him ;  in 
short,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  the 
capability  of  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Mr.  Somerset,  with  a  sunny  smile  on  his  face,  approached  Hartley. 
He  extended  to  him  his  hand,  but  the  latter  did  not  accept  the  proffered 
courtesy.  With  a  freezing  air  he  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and  pointed  in 
silence  at  a  seat. 

Mr.  Somerset  was  embarrassed,  and  his  smile  gave  place  to  a  look  of 
sorrow. 

"  Roland,  this  will  not  do,'*  he  began  ;  "  why  persevere  in  your  cold- 
ness— your  anger  ?     Your  conduct  gives  me  g^reat  pain." 

*^  If  I  give  you  pain,  you  had  better  absent  yourself  from  my  cham- 
bers.    I  ask  you  not  to  call." 

"  I  came  with  a  hope  of  removing  any  misunderstanding  that  might 
exist  on  your  part,  and  of  establishing  between  us  perfect  good-will  and 
fellowship.'' 

"  Good- will  and  fellowship  ? — you  jest — nonsense  I" 
"  Why  should  I  jest  ?     Roland,  my  brother,  why  should  I  not  be  m 
earnest  ?" 

Brothers ! — yes,  these  two  men  were  brothers.  They  owned,  it  is 
true,  different  ntthers,  yet  had  they  hung  on  the  same  breast,  and  lisped 
the  same  sweet  name  when  calling  on  the  author  of  their  being  :  strong 
should  have  been  the  tie  between  them  ;  but  the  silver  cord  was  broken ; 
hatred,  in  the  breast  of  one,  trampled  out  and  extinguished  the  sacred 
fire  of  fraternal  love. 

^'  Roland,"  continued  Somerset,  "  I  appeal  to  your  good  sense,  your 
reason,  your  knowledge  of  the  world.  Do  me  justice.  Do  not  harbour 
enmity  without  a  cause.  Have  I  used  any  unfair  means  in  our  unfortu- 
nate rivalry  ?  Was  not  the  field  equally  open  to  yourself  as  to  me  ? 
Nay,  you  had  the  advantage  of  me  in  years  and  in  person." 
^*  But  I  had  not  your  estate." 

'^  Again  must  I  solemnly  declare  unto  you  that  the  lady  knew  nothing 
of  this  until — why,  you  well  know  I  passed  under  another  name,  pur- 
posely that  no  chance  should  exist  of  her  being  biased  in  her  choice  by 
mercenary  views ;  therefore,  1  repeat,  until — " 

"  Go  on — until  she  refused  me,  and  accepted  your  humble  self,  she 
knew  nothing  of  your  real  position.     Be  it  so.     I  dispute  not  your 
chivalric  course  of  action.    The  question  is  now  decided ;  you  will  marry 
Isabella  MiUbrook." 
«  My  dear  Roland— " 

"  I  want  not  your  sympathy — I  need  not  your  pity." 
"  What  can  1  do  for  you  ?—  how  can  1  serve  you  ?     If  you  think 
yourself  aggrieved — if  it  would  at  all  advance  your  happiness— I  fireely, 
gladl^r  agree  to  make  over  to  you  half  my  estate." 

This  generous  proposal  was  no  idle  offer,  spoken  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
Somerset  meant  what  he  said. 

*^  Men,  I  am  no  miser.     I  despise  your  wealth." 

"  But  we  must  not  continue  enemies.     Something  must  be  done  to 
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reconcile  yon  to  me.  You  are  my  only  brother,  aiid  as  such  I  must  ever 
r^^rd  you  with  affection." 

''  Pshaw  ! — you  waste  breath.  Our  paths  in  life  are  now  in  opposite 
directions.     Leave  me  to  myself.     Gro — prolong  not  this  interview. 

Hartley  turned  his  back,  and  walked  towards  the  window.  He  looked 
oat  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  if  to  evince  his  utter 
indifference,  began  to  hum  a  tune.  No  anger,  but  anxiety  and  deep 
sorrow,  were  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the  elder  brother. 

"  Hear  me,  Roland ! — bear  with  me!**  cried  the  latter,  laying  his 
hand  on  Hartley's  arm.  *^  You  still  love  Isabella;  your  heart  bleeds. 
Oh!  I  can  fully  enter  into  your  feelingit ;  I  can  imagine  your  distress." 

"  Distress  ?"  exclaimed  Hartley,  turning  sharply  around,  a  fierceness 
in  his  accent  which  made  the  otber  start.  "  I  have  no  distress;  and  as 
for  loving  Isabella,  the  unworthy,  the  mad  passion  I  once  experienced^ 
has  passed  into — another  feeling. 

Somerset  was  much  relieved.  He  secretly  rejoiced  to  think  that  his 
brother  had  achieved  that  ever-difficult  victory — the  conquest  of  self. 

'*  Right,  right !  I  thought  your  strong  mmd,  your  excellent  sense, 
would  prevail.  Your  natural  mtellectual  power,  aided  by  your  severe 
studies,  place  you  far  above  myself,  Roland,  in  controlling  the  inclina- 
tions, and  bringing  the  passions  under  the  dominion  of  reason." 

''  You  are  pleased  to  speak  in  enigmas :  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  you  aim  at.*' 

''  In  plain  language,  then,  for  your  future  peace  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  for  my  own,  I  am  not  a  litUe  gratified  at  hearing  you  assert  that 
your  love  for  Isabella  has  given  way  to  other  feelings.  Believe  me,  she 
esteems  you  as  a  friend — a  dear  friend ;  and  you  have  our  mutual  good 
wishes,  our  prayers,  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness  in  life.'* 

Hartley  turned  slowly,  and  cast  a  withering  glance  at  the  speaker. 
His  brow  was  gradually  contracting ;  his  cheek  was  becoming  momently 
more  pale,  and  his  limbs  trembled.  All  gave  evidence  that  he  was 
struggling  with  some  strong  internal  emotion — an  emotion  he  desired  to 
veil,  but  which  made  itself  apparent  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Listen  to  me ! — understand  me  !**  he  exdfdmed  at  length,  in  a  delibe- 
rate measured  tone ;  hut  as  he  proceeded,  the  words  fell  from  him  rapidly, 
and  he  spoke  with  vehemence.  *^  I  admit  that  my  love  for  Isabella  has 
ceased,  is  extinct ;  but  it  has  been  succeeded,  as  I  said,  by  another  feel- 
ing. That  feeling  I  cannot  describe  to  you :  contempt  and  hatred  are 
weak  terms  to  represent  the  sentiment  I  now  entertain  for  her.  Her 
beauty  to  me  seems  but  the  beauty  of  a  Hecate  just  risen  from  below. 
Her  late  imagined  virtues  have  all  vanished.  On,  how  could  I  have 
ever  listened  to  that  voice  and  deemed  it  music !  The  recollection  of 
the  tones,  like  horrible  discord,  grates  on  my  memory ;  her  image  rises 
before  me,  foul,  detested — " 

''  Cease  !'*  cried  Somerset,  seizing  his  brother's  arm,  and  griping  it 
with  a  force  that  made  him  utter  an  involuntary  cry.  '*  Speak  not  thus 
of  the  gentle  being  whom  I  am  about  to  make  my  wife.  I  am  bound 
to  protect  her  from  insult  and  slander  as  if  I  were  already  her  husband.** 

'*  Nay,  I  will  neither  insult  nor  slander  her.  I  wish  only  to  show 
you  how  my  once  tender  feelings  have  been  converted  into  something 
more  than  apathy.  Her  refusal  has  made  me  the  man  I  am.  Circum- 
stances bind  me  in  their  iron  chain.  A  short  time  since  I  could  not 
conquer  my  love,  and  now  I  cannot  repress  my  hate.     For  yourself — *' 
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he  paused  an  instant,  drooped  his  eyes,  and  when  he  lifted  them  again 
the  late  flaccid  lids  were  drawn  up,  the  pupils  were  distended,  and 
they  seemed  full  of  that  sarage  fire  peculiar  to  them  in  times  of  un- 
natural excitement — '^  For  yourself,  I  have  few  words.  Tour  presenee 
is  as  a  cloud  on  my  spirit ;  you  seem  to  make  the  very  air  around  me 
pestilential.  I  regard  you  as  a  brother  no  more,  but  a  foe,  whose  death 
would  not  rejoioe  me,  for  then  1  could  not  hope  to  behold  you  living 
in  torture.  You  have  won  the  woman  whose  hand  I  likewise  sought 
— go»  wed  her;  and  ere  you  leave  these  rooms,  never  to  re-enter  them, 
receive  my  blessing  on  your  approaching  marriage ;  or  call  it,  if  you 
like — ^my  curse! 

^*  May  you  continue  to  love  your  wife,  dote  on  her,  only  to  find  her 
fidse  !  May  the  nuptial  pillow  prove  to  both  of  you  a  pillow  of  thorns  ! 
May  you  have  children  only  to  turn  scorpions  in  your  own  bosoms !  May 
eacQ  fawning  friend  prove  a  traitor,  and  work  you  disg^race  and  ruin  I 
May  the  Heaven  you  place  confidence  iu  frown  on  you,  and  forsake  you 
in  your  old  years,  and  may  your  last  hour  be — without  hope !" 

While  the  unnatural  brother  proceeded  with  his  malediction,  Somerset 
remained  perfectly  still,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spell.  His  feelings 
were  harrowed,  and  his  amiable  nature  was  shocked.  He  now  gradually, 
as  without  consciousness,  moved  backward,  still  gazing  on  the  incensed 
and  excited  speaker,  whose  every  word  fell  like  a  drop  of  gall,  or  a 
spark  of  fire,  on  his  heart.  Overpowered  at  length,  he  sank  into  a  chair, 
and,  slowly  bending  down  his  head,  covered  his  face  with  his^hands.  His 
hteast  heaved,  his  manly  cheek  was  wet  vrith  tears,  and  he  groaned 
audibly,  "  My  brother !  my  brother  I" 

Chapter  HI. 

THE  MARRIAGE-DAY. 

We  must  transport  the  reader  to  a  quiet  rural  district  in  Norfolk,  not 
&r  from  the  sea. 

The  traveller,  in  passing  through  that  fine  English  county,  cannot  but 
have  observed  the  numerous  very  ancient  villages  which  nestle  in  the 
valleys  or  dot  the  sides  of  the  green  hills.  Each  village  boasts,  like  a 
heavenly  protector,  its  old  Norman  or  Saxon  church.  Some  of  these 
sacred  edifices  are  entirely  covered  with  ivy  even  to  the  summit  of  the 
square  rude  towers  ;  and  the  gazer  beholds  them  with  feelings  of  deep 
interest  mingled  with  awe.  Worship  has  been  going  forward  within 
their  walls  generation  after  generation ;  the  dead  of  a  thousand  years  are 
gathered  around  them.  Empires  have  been  overthrown,  dynasties  have 
been  changed ;  but  there  they  stand  in  lowliness  and  quiet,  speaking  of 
rude  and  earlier  times,  whose  ill-reoorded  events  are  fading  into  fables,  or 
utterly  forgotten— breathing  of  God,  and  pointing  with  their  grej  towers 
like  finger-posts  to  heaven. 

Over  the  hills  that  embosom  one  of  these  villages  morning  had  just 
dawned.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  watch  the  sun  gradually  asoen&ig, 
as  it  were,  firom  benind  the  sea,  shooting  up  his  divergent  rays  like  ten 
thousand  arrows  of  gold.  His  great  broad  disk  at  length  emerges  from 
the  brim  of  the  waves,  and  ocean,  Hke  an  immense  chalice,  seems  full  of 
sparkling  rosy  wine.  Higher  yet  he  mounts  above  the  floating  vapoun, 
and  the  gold  changes  to  silver;  higher  yet,  and  all  is  daziKng  lustre. 

Beautiful,  all-powerful  sun  !  landward  dreamy  nature  wakens  up  ;  the 
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Jiillfl  throw  off  their  night-robes  of  mists ;  and  the  woods  hail  him  with 
an  anthem  from  the  throats  of  countless  rejoicing  birds.  He  is  an  enemj 
to  none  but  the  fairies :  they  fly  at  his  approach,  and  bury  themselves  in 
thickets,  or  beneath  the  yerdant  earth,  through  terror  of  his  presence ;  and 
he,  thinty  giant  I  great  Behemoth  of  the  heavens!  drinlES  up  all  the 
nectar  dews  which,  through  the  night,  those  indefatigable  £Euries  had  been 
distilling  so  diligently  in  their  cups  of  flowers. 

In  the  old  Noif<^  village  the  sparrows  had  quitted  their  nests  beneath 
the  thatch,  and  the  peasants  their  beds.  Yet  no  husbandman,  with 
scythe  or  spade,  was  seen  trudging  forth — ^no  horse  was  harnessed  to  the 
plough,  or  bullock  yoked  to  the  wain.  Is  it  the  Sabbath-day  ? — no. 
Are  they  oppressed  with  a  sudden  fit  of  idleness? — we  are  bound  to  deny 
it.  The  ii^abitants  of  that  hamlet  were  never  more  active,  and  never 
seemed  more  full  of  business.  The  young  girls  were  tripping  here  and 
there  into  the  gardens,  heaping  their  laps  with  flowers,  and  the  old 
women  were  dressing  the  children  in  their  best  attire. 

Some  of  the  young  men  had  hurried  off  to  the  old  church-tower, 
which  was  clothed  in  a  green  garment  of  luxuriant  ivy.  There  they 
hoisted  a  great  red  flag  to  flaunt  bravely  in  the  breeze — a  flag  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the  squire  of  their  parish.  Another  detach- 
ment was  busy  in  completing  sundry  arches  made  of  poles  and  willows, 
spanning  the  road  which  led  immediately  from  the  church.  Then  came 
np  the  tripping  blooming  girls  already  spoken  of,  holding  their  laps  full 
of  flowers ;  but  ah!  the  violets  were  not  bluer  than  their  merry  eyes,  nor 
the  peonies  redder  than  their  fr^sh  pouting  lips.  The  young  men 
descended  frt)m  their  ladders^  seized  on  the  roses  of  the  girls,  snatching 
at  the  same  time  a  hasty  kiss  from  the  roses  of  their  cheeks ;  and  speedily 
the  arches,  by  their  cunning  workmanship,  were  covered  with  festoons, 
till,  loaded  with  that  floral  wealth,  those  arches  blushed  like  the  young 
maidens  below  watching  their  lovers  at  work ;  or  they  looked,  in  the 
rich  diversity  of  their  colours,  like  so  many  small  rainbows  spring^g  up 
along  the  road. 

It  is  to  be  a  holiday ;  a  day  of  rejoicing — a  day  of  feasting.  Their 
squire  is  to  be  married.  In  the  gray  Norman  church  yonder  the  cere- 
mony will  be  performed.  The  parties  are  Hugh  Somerset  and  Isabella 
Millhirook. 

Simple  race!  happy  successors  of  the  primi^ve  Arcadians!  enviable 
state  of  ignorance  of  society  and  the  world !  The  children  of  the  soil, 
rarely  exercising  the  faculty  of  reflection,  behold  hut  one  side  of  the 
pictnre.  A  marriage-day  must,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  day  of  joy.  The 
flowers,  the  g^  £i^  the  bells,  the  sports,  the  feasting— can  these  pass 
around  tiiem,  and  any  heart  be  sad  ?  above  all,  can  the  wedded  them- 
selves yield  to  any  feeling  but  an  exuberance  of  delight  ? 

We  do  not,  in  making  the  foregoing  observations,  mean  to  insist  that 
Somerset  was  unhappy.  No,  he  felt  deeply  for  his  brother  ;  he  had  been 
stung  by  hu  bitter  unfor^ving  wrath.  But  a  fiill  consciousness  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  part  he  had  acted  brought  him  support  and  peace.  Then 
he  loved,  and  was  beloved.  The  dear  Saing  about  to  link  her  lot  with  his 
had  resigned  her  happiness  to  his  keeping,  and  he  must  be  worthy  the 
trust.  His  mind,  in  truth,  was  relieved  of  its  burden ;  and  his  heart 
folly  shared  in  the  happy  excitement  which  affected  his  humble  tenants, 
and  the  youthful  dwcJiers  of  the  old  Norfolk  village. 

So  the  flowers  were  strewn  by  the  peasant-girls ;  the  prayers  and 
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blessings  were  murmured  by  the  Q;ray-headed  patriarchs  of  the  hamlet ; 
the  bells  were  lustily  rung,  the  old  pinnadeB  of  the  tower,  each  stone, 
the  yerv  ivy  itself,  snaking  and  quivering,  as  if  they  likewise  shared  the 
general  joy,  having  no  other  method  to  express  tnemselves  but  by  that 
tremulous  motion.  The  ox  was  roasted.  The  feasting  prog^ssed ;  and 
tankards  of  ale,  brewed  strong  for  the  occasion,  foamed  aU  down  the  long 
benches  which  were  ranged  on  the  village  green. 

Then  the  round  broad  sun  set  over  the  western  hills,  himself  red  as  a 
merry  toper,  and  pleased,  no  doubt,  with  the  scene  of  happiness  he  had 
that  day  witnessed  in  a  small  comer  of  his  dondnions. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  sports  began.  The  bowling-green  was 
thronged  with  young  men  —  desperate  players  at  bowls,  quoits,  and 
skittles.  Dancing,  too,  was  going  forwaids  beneath  the  flowering  May- 
bushes,  the  striplings  and  lasses  performing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with 
more  spirit  than  science,  and  sending  forth  their  mirth  in  such  ringing, 
light-hearted  laughter,  as  would  have  done  the  very  soul  of  a  Timon 
good,  could  he  have  heard  it. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  all  to  the  end  of  their 
lives — the  marriage-day  of  Squire  Somerset.  So  ssud  the  old  men  who 
sat  apart  smoking  beneath  the  trees. 

Would  such  days  came  more  frequently — came  less  like  ^^  angel  visits, 
few  and  far  between,"  to  you,  children  of  the  soil! — for  such  days  vary 
the  monotony  of  your  dull  career,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  your  heavy 
toils. 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  LITTLE  ATTORNEY  OP  ST.  MARY  AXE — THE  SECRET  COMPACT. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  sitting  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  with  a 
morning  paper  in  his  hand.  Cursorily  he  glanced  over  the  news,  which 
seemed  little  to  interest  him. 

Suddenly  his  eye  was  riveted  on  a  passage.  His  forehead  became 
flushed,  and  his  hand  trembled. 

As  if  ashamed  of  the  emotion  to  which  he  yielded,  though  no  being 
was  there  to  behold  him,  he  suppressed  by  coughing  the  rising  in  his 
throat ;  then  folding  the  journal,  and  quietly  placing  it  on  the  table,  he 
whispered  a  few  words  to  himself,  indulging  a  habit  to  which  solitaiy 
men  are  frequently  addicted. 

"  Well,  I  did  not  conceive  it  would  take  place  so  soon.  Married  ?— 
let  it  be  so.  Festivities  ? — ^ha !  ha ! — the  poor  country  wretches  shoidd 
weep  rather  than  rejoice  at  this  wedding  of  their  master.  And  is  Somer- 
set, is  Isabella  happy  ?  Pshaw  I  *tis  false.  No  human  being  la  happy. 
There  is  a  canker-worm  at  work  in  the  roses  of  every  enjoyment;  and 
the  man  who  says  he  is  happy  I  pronounce  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a 
liar." 

Hartley  quitted  his  chair,  and  paced  slowly  up  and  down,  his  hands 
folded,  as  was  his  custom,  behind  his  back.  He  stopped — ^moved  more 
rapidly — again  stood  still.  His  teeth  were  set ;  his  sinister  eyes  flashed. 
Once  more  his  lips  moved.  At  first  no  articulate  sounds  were  heard, 
but  at  length  his  mutterings  shaped  themselves  into  words. 

"  A  vow  I  yes,  I  will  mi^e  a  vow,  and  it  shall  bind  me  to  a  line  of  con- 
duct from  which  I  will  never  swerve.  My  employment  henceforth  shall 
be  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  those  who  have  wronged  me.  The  end 
and  aim  of  mj  existence  shall  be  revenge.  I  feel  now  but  that  one  passioDy 
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and  to  indulge  it  I  will  spend  my  fortune,  I  will  risk  fame  and  life.  This 
shall  be  my  vow — to  pursue  without  ceasing,  covertly  or  openly,  my  deadly 
enemies.  Not  to  kill  them,  for  then  they  would  escape  me,  but  to  sap 
little  by  little  their  fanded  happiness.  To  add  trial  to  trial— disgrace  to 
disgrace— torture  to  torture.  To  keep  them,  like  criminals  in  ancient 
times,  on  the  rack  until — '*  he  lifted  his  hand,  slowly  contracting  the 
fingers,  as  if  in  the  act  of  grasping  some  object—*'  until,  whoUy  in  my 
power,  I  exult  over  them,  I  crush  them  !** 

Hartley  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
relieved  mmself  by  forming  some  definite  plan,  by  embracing  some  decided 
course  of  action.  He  approached  his  desk  and  penned  a  hasty  note.  It 
contained  only  the  laconic  sentence,  "  Call  on  me  the  first  opportunity." 
This  note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pike,  Attorney,  St-.  Mary  Axe. 

The  post  duly  conveyed  the  epistle  to  Mr.  Pike,  and,  the  next  day, 
that  gentleman  presented  himself  at  the  chambers  of  Hartley. 

'We  must  here  pause  for  a  minute  to  give  our  new  character  an  intro- 
duction. He  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  personage,  inasmuch  as  the 
deeds  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pike  will  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the 
positions  and  destinies  of  the  prindpal  actors  in  our  history. 

Lawyers,  considered  in  a  body,  none  dare  dispute  are  most  honourable 
men.  Yet  their  profession,  no  doubt,  exposes  them  to  numerous  tempta- 
tions, much  money  being  sometimes  obtainable  through  trickery  and 
fraudulent  practices.  Hence,  when  a  lawyer  departs  from  the  path  of 
right,  he  does  not  g^  a  few  steps,  but  generally  a  great  way.  When  a 
lawyer  is  a  rogue  (and  happily  this  delinquent  class  is  comparatively 
small)  he  is  a  rogue  par  excellence.  Few  can  approach  him  in  knaveiy. 
He  beats  all  other  rogues  with  their  own  weapons.  He  wades  through 
the  mire  of  foul  firau^  and  fights  his  way  through  black  actions,  being 
usually  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  "  the  law,"  to  escape  harmless,  and 
come  off  with  triumph. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Pike  must  be  permitted  to  develop  itself  through 
the  medium  of  events.  'We  can  only  m  this  place  present  a  brief  outline 
of  his  person. 

The  lawyer  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  was  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
age.  He  was  short  in  stature,  spare  in  limb,  but  withal  remarkably 
active.  A  squirrel  skipping  from  t)ough  to  bough,  or  a  wild  cat  spring- 
ing twenty  feet  upon  her  prey,  was  scarcely  more  agile  than  Jeremiali 
Pike.  His  Semsc,  once  seen,  left  a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind. 
Like  Napoleon's,  it  stood  out  from  among  all  other  faces.  It  was  easily 
recognisable  in  a  crowd.  The  idea  of  it  could  never  be  blended  with  that 
of  another  man's.  Here,  however,  we  must  confess  that  ail  resemblance  of 
his  £ace  to  the  countenance  of  the  French  emperor  deased. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Pike  were  sharp  and  meagre  in  the  extreme, 
answering  precisely  to  the  vexy  expressive  term  '^hatchet."  His  little 
tawny  brow  was  so  low  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  designation  of  fore- 
head ;  ascending,  however,  in  an  oblique  fashion,  it  assisted  in  forming  a 
remarkably  lofty  head,  which  might  contain,  within  its  spacious  chambers, 
a  sufficiency  of  brain  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  phrenologist.  That 
pyramidal  or  su^ar-loaf  shaped  head,  was  adorned  with  straggling  tufts 
of  red  hair ;  ms  eyebrows,  too,  were  red ;  and  his  small,  narrow 
whiskers^  projecting  uke  two  claws  along  his  cheeks,  were  of  the  same 
fiery  hue.  His  mouth  was  wide,  but  perfectly  straight,  and,  being  dry 
as  parchment,  appeared  to  be  exempted  from  thooe  natural  adjuncts — 
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lips.  His  nose  was  his  best  feature ;  it  was  larg^e,  and  hooked  like  the 
eagle*s  beak,  and  completely  saved  the  £ace  from  insipidity.  The  eyes, 
too,  though  small,  were  black  and  very  brilliant.  They  were  restless 
eyes,  turning  like  beads  of  jet,  and  darting  their  quick  rays  in  all  direo* 
tions,  giving  evidence  that  the  soul,  whose  dictates  they  obeyed,  was  of 
remarkable  activity. 

The  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Pike*s  whole  appearance  seemed  to 
be  that  he  was  clever,  crafty,  daring — he  might  be  a  rogue,  or  he  mig^t 
be  an  honest  man  :  his  general  conversation,  and  the  excellent  sentiments 
which  he  sometimes  expressed,  led  you  to  infer  that  his  conscience  was 
tender,  and  that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  principles  of  integrity  and 
virtue. 

The  little  lawyer,  with  hat  in  hand,  bowed  low  to  Mr.  Hartley.  That 
gentleman  received  him  with  unusual  urbanity,  drew  for  him  a  chair, 
and  pushed  towards  him  the  decanter  of  Madeira  wliich  stood  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Pike  was  not  insensible  of  the  courtesy,  far  he  smiled  blandly,  as 
he  placed  his  tall  hat  upon  the  floor  near  ms  chair.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  deceived  by  any  one :  in  short,  he  knew  the  other  intended 
asking  of  him  some  favour. 

After  a  few  observations  on  ordinary  matters,  Mr.  Hartley  opened 
the  business  on  account  of  which  he  bad  summoned  the  attorney  to  his 
chambers. 

"  I  have  known  you,  Mr.  Pike,  for  several  years.  We  are  pretty 
well  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  each  other*s  pursmts  and  position  in 
life." 

"  Well  acquainted,  certainly — ^very  well,"  said  the  little  man,  who 
opened  his -round  eyes,  being  rather  puzzled,  and  also  surprised,  at  this 
preamble. 

*^  You  have  served  me  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  have  paid 
you  for  it,"  said  Hartley. 

'^  You  have,  sir ;  and  I  am  always  thankful  for  any  little  business  you 
may  throw  into  my  way.  These  are  hard  times,  Mr.  Hartley.  It  is 
very  sad  that  people  won't  apply  oftener  to  attorneys — that  they  begin  to 
show  a  contempt  for  the  beautiful  laws  of  this  country,  and  toUl  settle 
their  own  quarrels.  Ah  I  I  say,  it  is  very  sad."  And  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Pike  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

^'  Attend  to  me.  We  can  benefit  each  other.  I  am  assured  of  your 
aHlity  and  your  expertness.  Serve  me  faithfuDy,  and  I  will  make  it 
worth  your  while.  I  will  not  seek  to  bind  you  by  any  solemn  promise,  or 
any  oath,  to  carry  out  my  plans  and  never  to  betray  me ;  for  promises 
between  man  and  man  I  regard  as  dust  in  the  iMilance,  chaff  in  the 
wind." 

*'  Say  not  so,  Mr.  Hartley.  Do  not  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
human  nature.  I,  at  least,  never  violate  a  promise.  My  word,  once 
given,  is  sacred.     I  would  rather  die  than  betrey  a  trust." 

As  he  gave  utterance  to  these  amiable  sentunents  a  deep  solemnity 
shadowed  Mr.  Pike's  long  face>  but  on  Hartley's  lip  played  a  cold, 
sneering  smile. 

**  Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Pike,  to  cast  a  doabt  on  your  good  faith  or 
integrity ;  yet  I  confess  I  would  rather  bind  yon  by  the  strong  chain 
whose  Hnks  extend  from  the  prince  on  his  throne  to  the  b^;^ar  on  his 
dunghill — self'interest*    I  would  so  airange  msttets  that,  wuSe  serving 
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m^  you  should  serve  yourself.     Pray,  may  I  ask  what  you  osoally  make 
per  annum  by  your  profession?" 

Pike  turocii  uneasily  iu  his  chair,  scratched  one  of  his  red  eyebrows, 
then  the  tip  of  his  large  ear;  looked  steadfastly  on  the  floor,  as  if  ex- 
amining the  patterns  of  the  carpet,  coughed,  again  glanced  up,  and  shook 
his  head  sorrowfully  at  the  decanter  of  Madeira. 

''Your  question  is  rather  personal — ^rather  awkward,  Mr.  Hartley. 
However,  since  a  close  connexion,  it  appears,  is  to  be  established  be- 
tween us,  of  course  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you.  Why,  then,  owing  to  ' 
the  horribly  peaceful  times  in  our  quarter ;  owing  to  the  dreadfully  few 
Eulures  among  my  immediate  friends,  whereby  they  do  not  require  my 
assistance;  and  owing  to  the  rascals  punctually  paying  their  rents,  a 
circumstance  preventing  me  from  levying  distraints,  I  have  not  made 
for  some  time  past  more  than  one  hundred  paltry  pounds  a-year.*' 

"  And  yet  you  work  hard :  you  exert  youi'self.*' 

"  Certainly,  I  do.  I  run  about  endeavouring  to  moAe  business  six 
hours  in  the  day,  but  can't — can't  set  people  by  the  ears — I  mean  find 
out  any  quarrels.     And  then  I  sit  four  hours  in  my  oiBce — expecting,** 

"  Very  well ;  I  perfectly  understand.  You  shall  lead  a  more  easy  hfe 
in  future,  Mr.  Pike,    ^ou  know  my  capabilities  of  paying." 

"  Never  doubted  them.  You  are  a  fund-holder,  Mr.  Hartley.  Ah ! 
firm  man — solid  man — good  man,  as  we  say  in  the  City." 

"  Now  attend.  I  will  grant  you  an  income  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Y^ou  shall  draw  on  me  at  sight  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
every  six  months^  and  I  will  duly  honour  your  draft." 

The  little  lawyer  seemed  stunned,  stupified  with  amaze.  Such 
generosity  he  had  never  anticipated ;  such  wealth  he  had  never  dreamt 
o£  Visions  of  saving,  of  purchasing  stock  himself,  for  the  first  time 
flitted  across  his  excited  imagination.  His  small  eyes  sparkled  and 
glowed  like  black  ripe  sloes  when  the  morning  dew  is  on  them ;  his 
cheek,  chin,  mouth,  and  forehead  appeared  to  beam  and  smile ;  and  even 
his  huge  aquiline  nose,  by  its  nervous  twitches,  evidently  sympathised 
with  the  inward  delight  of  his  soul.  He  could  only  clasp  his  hands,  and 
exclaim,  '^  Generous  Mr«  Hartley  1" 

''  The  annuity  will  last  so  long  as  you  serve  me  faithfully.  In  other 
words^  it  will  cease  whenever  you  think  proper  to  prove  traitor  to  my 
interests." 

That  Pike  would  prove  traitor  to  his  patron's  interests,  under  the 
circmnstances,  was  not  very  likely.  Hartley  had  taken  a  profound  view 
of  human  nature,  by  rejecting,  in  his  dealings  with  this  man,  all  idea  of 
binding  him  by  promises  involving  his  honour,  or  by  solemn  oaths.  Such 
bonds,  with  men  of  the  ckiss  to  which  Pike  l)j&longed,  are  totally  in- 
effective. The  lawyer,  it  is  true,  was  profuse  in  his  assurances  of 
eternal  fidelity,  yet  ne  could  not  but  imagine  that  some  very  onerous 
duty  would  devolve  upon  him,  so  as  in  a  manner  to  warrant  the  hand- 
some stipend  granted  him.  He  knew  Mr.  Hartley  was  not  a  person 
very  renowned  for  liberality;  and  it  was  altogether  opposed  to  his 
notions  of  philosophy  to  suppose  a  man  will  give  much  and  expect  little 
in  return. 

*'  If  I  may  ask,"  began  the  attorney,  with  great  nervousness  in  his 
manner,  sittmg  on  the  extreme  edffe  of  his  chur,  and  stooping,  as  he 
paused  to  cough — **  if  I  dare  ask,  sir,  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
aervices  required  of  me  ?     It  is  not  from  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  carry 
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through  any  business,  however  perplexing,  that  I  make  the  inquiry ;  no, 
no  ;  1  hope  I  may  say,  without  boasting,  that  few  men  can  push  through 
difficult  actions  and  thread  intricate  mazes  of  the  law  better  than  my- 
self.*' 

"  I  assure  you  the  business  is  simple,  and  will  occupy  a  very  small 
portion  of  your  time."  Hartley  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  '*  I  must 
ezpliun ;  I  must  reveal  to  you  my  situation,  my  feelings,  my  ol^ects  ;  this 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or  you  will  not  understand  tiie  eround  you  have 
to  tread  over,  but  will  be  working  mole-like,  in  the  dark.  * 

His  brow  contracted,  and  he  hesitated  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed.  The 
proud  Hartiey  found  it  difficult  to  bring  his  soul  to  stoop  so  far  as  to  dis- 
cover its  secret  sentiments  to  a  being  like  the  man  before  him.  But  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  breast  soon  overswept  all  such  reluctance  and 
scruples. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  he,  griping  Pike  by  the  arm.  The  latter  suffered 
himself  passively  to  be  led  into  the  inner  room. 

Hartiey  bolted  the  door,  drew  a  chair  for  the  attorney,  and  placed  him- 
lielf  opposite.  His  manner  was  stem,  imperious,  and  well  calculated  to 
overawe  those  in  communication  with  him.  Hke,  with  all  his  hardihood 
and  effironteiy,  confessed  the  spell  which  a  superioi*' nature,  evil  though  it 
be,  ever  exercises  over  the  inferior :  he  quailed  beneath  Hartley's  look 
and  words,  and  felt  in  a  measure  his  servant  and  slave. 

When  Pike  quitted  those  chambers  in  the  Temple,  his  usually  sprightly 
eye  was  bent  on  the  g^und,  his  cheek  was  pale,  and  his  knees  tremblea 
and  knocked  each  other,  so  that  with  difficulty  he  could  proceed  in  a 
straight  line.  It  was  evident  that  the  compact  which  he  had  entered  into 
raised  in  him  a  feeling  of  fear.  The  duty  he  had  to  perform  would  either 
expose  him  to  great  personal  danger,  or  the  crimes  contemplated  shocked 
even  his  unscrupulous  and  villanous  soul.  At  length  his  countenance 
brightened,  he  walked  more  briskly,  and  from  time  to  time  rubbed  his 
lean  hands,  and  chuckled  with  inward  glee. 

"  Three  hundred  a-year — one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  every  six 
months,"  he  whispered  ;  ''  and  no  more  running  about  to  make  business. 
*Tis  prodigious — ^wonderful !  I  can't  withstand  the  lure.  I'm  Hartley's, 
ril  serve  him  to  the  death.  Conscience  ?  I've  as  tender  a  conscience 
as  most  men,  I  believe,  but  I  think  I  can  argue  it  down  this  time :  and  as 
or  crime,  if  such  there  be,  it  lies  with  the  employer,  not  the  employed — 
with  the  workman,  not  with  the  tool.  Yes,  come  what  will,  1,  at  least, 
shall  be  an  innocent  man  I" 

Oh !  Jeremiah  Pike !  striving  to  deceive  iht^self— to  throw  dust  into 
thine  own  eyes :  sophist  even  in  solitude !  Thou  fearest  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  might  alloy  the  pleasure  received  from  the  possession  of  300/. 
a-year.  Would  there  were  not  so  many  in  the  world  like  unto  tiiee,  Jeremiah 
Pike !  but,  alas !  the  stiflers  of  conscience,  the  hushers  of  that  still  small 
voice  which  comes  from  nature  and  from  God,  are  characters  all  too 
abundant.  So  thou  wilt  rub  thy  hands,  Jeremiah  Pike!  eat,  drink, 
apply  the  ''  soothing  unction"  to  thy  soul,  and  endeavour  to  be  happy. 

Chapter  V. 

AN  OLD  ELIZABETHAN  MANSION — THE  FIR8T-B0RK. 

Mr.  Somerset's  seat  in  Norfolk  was  situated  in  the  windings  of  a 
beautifully  wooded  valley,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea-coast     He  possessed 
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Biookland  Hall  and  the  domain  attached  by  right  of  hifl  mother,  who  had 
been  sole  heiress  of  that  very  ancient  property.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
the  lady  had  one  child  by  her  second  marriage,  Roland  Hartley,  and  who 
was  amply  provided  for. 

Both  me  fathers,  as  well  as  the  mother,  being  dead,  and  having  no 
relations,  except  a  few  very  distant  ones,  the  brothers  were  almost  alone 
in  the  world,  the  last  representatives  of  their  line.  Their  estrangement 
from  each  other,  therefore,  was  the  more  to  be  regpretted,  for  the  enmity, 
though  it  existed  on  one  side  only,  did  not  the  less  form  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  them. 

Brookland  Hall  was  a  venerable-looking  pile.  Built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  leiffn  of  James  I.,  it  displayed  the  architectural  peculiarities  which 
distinguished  the  mansions  erected  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  So 
marked,  indeed,  was  the  character  which  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Elizabeth's  time  assumed,  that  the  style  has  acquired  for  itself  a  fixed  de- 
signation ;  namely,  the  Elizabethan. 

The  building  occupied  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  ;  it  was  low,  com- 
pact, but  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  red  brick,  of  which  material 
maofflons  of  the  period  were  almost  invariably  composed,  was  relieved  by 
white  stone  buttresses  and  raised  fiacings,  technically  termed  quoins,  at 
the  angles  of  the  walls.  A  low  balustrade,  marking  a  later  date  of 
erection,  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  roof,  which  was  also  adorned  at  the 
comers  with  large  and  quaintly-carved  urns.  A  clock-tower,  surmounted 
by  a  metal  vane,  rose  above  the  centre  of  the  building.  Such  a  tower 
nugfat  now  be  thought  a  disfigurement,  but  in  ancient  days  it  was  re- 
garded as  yielding  digp[nty  to  the  main  portion,  and  harmonising  with 
the  advancmg  wings. 

The  front  windows,  having  been  somewhat  modernised,  were  square ; 
the  others  displayed  the  narrow  Tudor  arch,  having  strong  stone  mullions 
and  diamond-shaped  panes.  The  principal  doorway  was  of  massy  oak 
the  posts  and  lintel  being  elaborately  carved.  The  portico,  round  on  the 
summit  and  of  stone-work,  was  supported  by  four  Tuscan  pillars,  which 
had  been  originally  cased  with  marble.  A  lofty  and  handsome  pediment 
gave  almost  an  air  of  majesty  to  this  antique  entrance.  In  truth,  the 
pediment  had  long  been  an  object  of  admiration  ;  and  it  was  evidently  the 
work  of  a  classic  hand,  for  the  tympanum,  or  enclosure  within  its  sides, 
was  filled  with  figures  carved  in  high  relief,  and  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  Brookland  Hall,  and  the  gardens  beyond,  had 
nothing  about  them  of  the  quaint  Elizabethan  era.  They  were  essentially 
Italian.  Long  lines  of  white  balustrades,  ornamented  with  balls  and  stone 
rosettes ;  huge  vases  at  every  comer,  and  statues  on  tall  pedestals ;  broad 
flights  of  steps,  flanked  also  by  balusters,  leading  from  the  terrace  to  the 
parterre  below ;  ponds  with  Uttle  green  islands,  the  last  being  adorned 
with  summer-houses  or  grottoes  of  spar — all  betrayed  a  southern  taste. 
The  park,  which  was  extensive,  swept  away  in  gentle  wave-like  undula- 
tions, until  the  opening  country  nearly  lost  the  character  of  a  valley.  A 
small  brook,  from  which  the  manor  took  its  name,  divided  the  park,  and 
over  this  stream  several  rustic  wooden  bridges  were  thrown.  The  trees, 
dispersed  in  groups,  were  principally  sycamore  and  oak,  some  of  them 
heing  of  gigantic  size  and  of  extreme  age.  Herds  of  deer,  drinking  at 
the  brook,  or  standing  on  the  green  knolls  in  relief  against  the  sky,  gave 
animation  to  the  picture. 
•/an.— VOL.  Lxxxviii.  no.  ccczlix.  f 
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Hugh  Somerset,  at  the  time  this  chapter  opens,  was  alone  in  his  library. 
He  stood  at  the  window  which  overlooked  the  park.  Great  anxiety  was 
depicted  in  his  oountenance,  and  yet  his  face  strangely  expressed  the 
counter  feeling  of  pleasure.  That  ms  mind  was  much  disturbed  appeared 
evident  from  his  gestures  and  hb  incessantly  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Now  he  turned  hurriedly  from  the  window,  caught  up  a  t>ook,  flung  it 
down  again;  next  he  threw  himself  into  his  great  morocco-covered  chair, 
and,  looking  at  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  intently  listened.  A  low  cry 
was  heard  as  of  some  person  in  extreme  pain;  it  ceased,  and  again  tlie 
voice  of  suffering  fell  on  the  ear  more  distinctly. 

The  face  of  Somerset  changed,  and  the  moving  muscles,  especially  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  lips,  evinced  how  strongly  those  sounds  jarred 
on  his  feelings,  and  excited  his  sympathy.  He  now  clasped  his  hands^ 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  prayer.  The  husband  praying  for  the  young 
wife !  that  Heaven  would  look  down  in  merey  and  love,  support  one  so 
gentle  and  good  through  Nature's  trial,  and  lighten  in  this  instance^  if 
Eternal  Justice  could  not  suspend,  the  curse  of  Eve. 

The  cries  succeeded  to  each  other  with  shorter  intermissions,  and  light 
steps,  as  of  agitation  and  fear,  were  heard  passing  up  and  down  tiie  stair- 
case. Somerset  could  support  that  state  of  suspense  no  longer.  He 
quitted  the  library  on  the  ground-floor,  and  ascended  to  the  room  com- 
municating with  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  His  look  was  now  haggard, 
his  limbs  trembled,  and  his  accustomed  presence  of  mind  was  fast  desert- 
ing him.  To  eveiy  inquiry  which  he  made,  a  whisper  only  was  returned, 
or  a  slight  motion  of  tiie  head. 

The  sounds  of  pain  ceased.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  The 
sudden  stillness  might  be  a  sign  of  good,  or  it  might  forebode  ilL 

He  was  proceeding  towards  the  room,  witii  an  intention  of  entering  it^ 
in  spite  of  the  injunctions  previously  given  him,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
medical  man.  The  good  doctor  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  but  Somerset 
beheld  only  the  quiet  smile  which  covered  his  face,  and  read  there  in  an 
instant  all  he  was  so  desirous  of  being  assured  of. 

She  lives !  the  worst  is  over  1  and  a  child  is  bom  into  the  world ! 

How  many  myriads  of  fond  hearts  this  announcement  has  caused  to 
beat  wildly  with  joy ! 

Somerset  seized  and  wrung  the  doctor's  hand,  unable  himself  to  ask 
any  questions,  or  even  to  speak. 

'<  I  congrratulate  you,  sir ;  your  wife  is  doing  well,''  said  the  kind- 
hearted  accoucheur.  *'  Ah !  Mr.  Somerset,  she  has  borne  her  trial  with 
wonderful  fortitude — patient  as  an  angeL  She  often  called  for  you,  sir, 
wishing  to  see  her  husband ;  but  of  course  that  could  not  be  allowed — of 
course  not." 

And  again  Mr.  Somerset  shook  the  doctor^s  hand  ;  but  while  he  was 
asking  permission  now  to  enter  the  chamber,  an  elderly  woman  appeared 
at  the  door.  She  bore  something  in  her  arms  swathed  in  a  dozen  flan- 
nels and  indescribable  wrappers.  Approaching  the  master  of  the  house 
with  a  curtsey,  she  presented  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  nurse's  prac- 
tice, the  little  stranger. 

Somerset  received  it  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  man  to  whom  such 
family  affairs  are  a  novelty,  but  with  a  heart  brimming  over  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  A  profound  silence  ensued  for  a  moment.  A  tear  trembled 
in  the  eye  of  the  agitated  father ;  and  during  that  silence  Somerset  in- 
voked mentally  a  blessing  on  his  first-bom  daughter. 
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MR-  JOLLY  GREEN'S  IDEAS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  LEADING 
QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

[It  18,  as  all  the  world  knows,  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  the  days  were  over- 
cast with  gloom  and  fog  and  wintry  rain,  we  entertained  fears  that  some 
eren  of  the  Hrefiest  of  our  contributors  might  betray  symptoms  of  having 
been  oppressed  by  "  the  skiey  influences  ;"  and  we  certainly  had  no  expec- 
tation that  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who  has  been  for  some  time  silent, 
would  have  selected  "  dark  December^'  as  the  season  for  his  lucubrations. 
Such,  however,  turns  out  to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Jolly  Green,  since  his 
return  from  the  Continent  (where,  we  understand,  he  kept  his  "weather- 
eye"  open  upon  **  men  and  manners"),  has  been  enjoying  the  privacy  of 
ciomestic  life  in  St.  John's  Wood,  having  disposed  of  his  residence  at 
Peckham ;  but  being  of  too  active  a  mind  to  remain  idle  when  events  of 
importance  occupy  general  attention,  he  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  subjects,  some  of  which  are  of  a  public,  and 
some  of  a  personal  nature.  From  the  papers  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr. 
Green  we  have  selected  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking,  and,  if  we  learn 
that  our  accomplished  friend  pursues  his  present  occupation  through  the 
coming  season,  we  may  be  tempted  to  make  further  demands  upon  his 
portfolio.— Ed.  N.  M.  M.] 

MB.  GR£EN  IK  THE  CHABACTEB  OF  A  SPECIAL  JUBOR. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  November  last,  I  had  been  dining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square  with  a  distinguished  French  pub' 
licist,  of  rather  rosy  opinions,  whose  acquaintance  it  was  my  fortune  to 
make  in  Paris  shortly  afler  the  revolution  of  February,  and  after  seeing 
him  into  a  cab  (and  lending  him  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  as  he  had  \ett 
his  purse  at  home)  I  hailed  an  Atlas  omnibus  and  returned  to  St.  John's 
Wood,  arriving  at  Ventrebleu  Villa,  where  I  now  live,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  I  found  that,  during  my  absence,  an  unknown  person,  of  no  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  had  called  at  my  house,  and,  after  simply  in- 
quiring if  that  was  my  place  of  residence,  had  left  for  my  perusal  a  folded 
Eaper,  which  my  valet,  Mr.  Pinker,  observed  to  me,  as  ne  put  it  into  my 
ands,  was,  he  believed,  "a  copy  of  a  writ." 

As  I  happen  to  owe  no  man  a  shilling  I  was  not  much  disquieted  by  this 
intimation,  knowing  vexy  well  that  an  action  for  defamation  would  lie, 
or  at  all  events  that  I  could  come  upon  the  county ;  I  therefore  merely 
smiled  with  my  accustomed  air  of  superiority,  and  turned  to  read  the 
paper.  I  glanced  at  the  document  and — cool  as  I  am  in  moment]  ^of 
danger — was  at  the  first  moment  somewhat  startled  at  the  contents ;  but» 
quickly  recovering  my  presence  of  mind  and  mastering  my  emodon,  I 
calmly  read  as  follows  : — 

2000 

«  COMMON  PLEAS.  "J- 

Special*  — 

To  JOLLT  GXBEK,  EsQ.  ^^ 

MidSeMx,    Br  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Sheriff  of  the  ooanty,  I  herebjr 
SUMMON  you  to  appear  before  the  Right  Honourable " 

(I  omit  the  chief  justice's  name  from  motives  of  delicacy.) 

f2 
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*< ^  at  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  day  of  Deoem- 

next,  at  ionb  of  the  dock  m  the  morning,  to  be  of  a  jury  between 
Thoiub  Kikbbb 

and 
Ralph  Bagob. 
Hereof  &il  not.    Dated  the  30th  day  of  Koyember,  1849. 

WILLIAM  Hemp, 

Summoning  Officer." 

Attached  to  this  was  a  nde  noticOi  enjoinine  continaed  attendance  in 
the  event  of  the  trial  not  coming  on  on  the  day  named — a  superfluous 
menace  to  one  of  my  firmness  of  character  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

'^  So !"  said  I,  when  I  had  read  the  paper  through,  at  once  compre- 
hending its  whole  scope  and  bearing,  *'  tins,  then,  is  one  of  those  pre* 
dous  instruments  of  which  I  have  so  often  read — a  qiu>  warranto^  on 
which  the  liberties  of  every  Englishman  may  be  said  to  hinge  1  As  long 
as  these  exist,  trial  by  jury — the  Palladium  of  the  British  empire — is  no 
fiction.  Pinker,"  I  continued,  in  a  grave  but  not  an  angry  tone,  ^'  you 
have  been  mistaken.  This  is  not  a  copy  of  a  writ — to  the  best  of  my 
belief — but  an  appeal  to  the  finest  feelings  of  a  patriot  and  a  man.  I 
am  summoned — ' 

^'  I  knowed  it  was  a  summuns,"  interrupted  my  £Euthful  valet :  '^  a 
case  of  overcharge,  I'll  be  bound."  And  I  thought,  though  I  might 
have  been  deceived,  that  1  saw  a  tear  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Summoned,*'  I  resumed,  '<  not  in  the  sense  you  suppose,  but  for  my 
country's  good — to  sit  at  Westminster  in  the  proud  capacity  of  a  special 

JUBYMAN  !" 

'*  Oh,  that's  it,*'  said  Mr.  Pinker ;  "  I  fanded  it  had  been  somethin' 
wuss." 

<'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  could  have  been  better,"  I  replied, 
with  a  dignified  air.  ''  Give  me  a  chamber-candlestick,  Pinker — and 
good  night." 

''  Good  night,  sir,"  returned  my  obedient  henchman,  evidently  sur- 
prised at  my  cutting  short  the  colloquy  which  usually  precedes  my 
coticher. 

But  I  had  a  motive  for  it.  The  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
had  been  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  me  seriously  impressed  me  ;  and  I 
felt  that  silence  and  repose  were  necessary  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  judicial  state  of  mind.  I  trust  that  I  achieved  this  enviable 
condition  before  I  slept,  for  the  clock  struck  one  as  I  left  ray  dressing- 
room;  my  meditations,  aided  by  three  excellent  cig^ars  and  some  cdd 
brandy-and-water,  having  been  whoUy  concentrated  on  the  important 
question  before  me. 

The  fruits  of  these  meditations  were  apparent  next  morning. 

^  Pinker,"  said  I,  at  breakfast,  when  I  had  despatched  my  customary 
brace  of  Eppiog  sausages  and  fresh  cottage  loaf,  and  was  preparing  to 
enjoy  my  tea  and  Times — **  Pinker,  I  wish  you  to  go  down  to  F 

street,   to   B and  B ^  the  law  booksellers,  and  purchase  the 

works  which  you  will  find  written  down  on  this  list." 

As  I  spoke  I  handed  him  a  paper,  on  which  were  written  the  titles 
of  the  volumes  1  required.  The  public  may  wish  to  know  who  tlie 
authorities  were  that  I  was  desirous  to  consult,  I  therefore  transcribe 
them. 

The  first  on  the  list,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  ^<  Bom's  Justice  of 
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the  Peace,"  a  work  indispensable  to  a  special  juror ;  then  came  ^'  Coke 
upon  Littleton,"  the  ''State  Trials,"  '« Blackstone's  Commentaries," 
''Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Lois,"  "De  la  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims," 
"Hone's  Trials,"  "Tidd's  Practice,"  "Lord  Karnes's  Elements  of  Criti- 
dsm,"  "The  Statutes  at  Large,"  '*  Stephens's  Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Pleading,"  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  "  Burlamaqui  on  National  and 
Civil  Law,"  "  Williams's  Compendious  Extracts  of  the  Public  Acts," 
"The  Newgate  Calendar,"  "  Vattel,"  "  PuflfendorflF,"  *'  Grotius,"  " Bee- 
caria,"  the  "  Small  Debts  and  Local  Courts  Act,"  and  a  few  more  of 
minor  importance. 

"  You  will  desire  Mr.  B  ,"  I  continued,  "  to  let  me  have  these 
books  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  If  he  hasn*t  got  them  all  at  home, 
he  must  send  what  he  has.  You  can  bring  two  or  three  with  you. 
Here  is  some  money.  Let  a  bill  be  made  out  for  those  you  don't  pay 
for,  to  be  sent  up  with  the  rest;  and  now  make  haste.  By-theA>y, 
don*t  forget  to  tell  the  servants  that  1  am  not  at  home  to  any  one  who 
calls  before  the  sixth  of  December ;  after  that  time,  the  foct  may  be 
mentioned  that  I  am  at  Westminster,  on  affairs  of— of — of — not  of 
State  exactly — but  of — ah!  yes —of  jurisprudence,  and  that  it  is  very 
micertain  when  I  may  be  back;  perhaps  not  before  Christmas." 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  ot  hours  Mr.  Pinker  returned  from  his 
errand.     His  mission  had  not  been  entirely  successful,  for,  strange  to 

say,  Messrs.  B and  B  had  not  got  all  the  books  which  I  had 

written  down.  Some  of  the  more  voluminous  works  they  said  they 
would  procure  for  me ;  others  they  recommended  Mr.  Pinker  to  apply 
for  at  the  bookstall  over  the  way ;  and  one  or  two,  including  "  Tidd  s 
Practice"  and  "  Bum's  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  they  sent  by  my  valet.  I 
was  given  to  understand  by  the  trusty  fellow  that  the  booksellers  were 
▼ery  curious  to  know  who  I  was,  imagining  that  the  name  he  gave  was 
only  a  fiom  de  guerre  for  some  great  lawyer  in  dbguise ;  an  error  which 
he  allowed  them  to  remain  in.  They  said  the  list  was  "  rather  a  miscel- 
laneous one,"  but  they  would  do  the  best  they  could,  and  that  I  might 
reckon  upon  receiving  some  more  works  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

They  kept  their  word ;  and  when  I  sat  that  evening  in  my  study, 
surrounded  by  such  piles  of  leg^  luminaries— costing,  by  the  way,  a 
good  round  sum — I  could  compare  myself  to  nobody  but  Marius  amid 
the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

I  worked  hard  for  the  next  four  days,  scarcely  allowing  myself  time  to 
take  my  meals,  so  anxious  was  1  to  become  master  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law,  that  it  might  be  seen  when  I  got  into  the  jury-box  who 
was  likely  to  have  the  b^t  of  the  argument.  I  am  one  of  those  people 
—and  this,  I  fancy,  is  pretty  genera&y  known — who  never  do  anything 
by  halves.  "Thorough,"  as  tiie  great  Lord  Strafford  said,  when  he 
cnazged  the  Irish  rebels,  is  my  motto.  That  I  might  completely  imbue 
myself  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  our  Institutions,  I  studied 
in  AN  ERMINE  CAPE,  which  Pinker  procured  for  me  at  a  celebrated 
furrier's  in  R— g— nt  Street.  1  had  some  thoughts  also  of  buying  a 
judge's  wig  to  wear  on  the  same  occasion ;  but  as  it  would  have  rumpled 
mv  hair,  which  Pinker  curls  every  morning  with  great  care,  I  dispensed 
with  that  mark  of  wisdom. 

It  u  amaring  how  rapidly  time  flies  when  one  is  intently  occupied. 
I  oonld  scarcely  believe  it  was  the  fact  when,  looking  up  from  my 
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Blackfltcmeiy  on  the  fourfih  erening,  I  saw  by  ihe  day  of  the  montli  over 
the  mantelpiece  that  it  was  the  5th  of  December.  The  Ides  of  March, 
as  Caesar  says,  in  his  Commentaries,  were  come,  and,  after  all,  I  had  not 
made  so  much  progress  as  I  anticipated.  There  still  remained  the 
'<  Statutes  at  Large,"  the  <'  State  Trials,**  and  several  other  works,  un- 
touched. I  felt  a  little  confused,  too,  with  the  variety  of  my  reading ; 
just  as  one  does  after  having  eaten  of  too  many  dishes  ;  but  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  some  leading  technicalities  had  fixed 
themselves  indelibly  in  my  memory ;  and  uuless  I  greatly  erred,  I  con- 
sidered myself  on  a  footing  with  the  majority  of  the  learned  profession 
into  whose  shoes  I  was  quietly  stepping. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  December  arrived.  It  was  cold,  wet,  and 
foggy,  but  my  nerves  were  braced  to  the  outrancey  and  I  rose  manfully 
at  seven  o*clock,  though  in  doing  so  I  was  obliged  to  shave  by  candle- 
light. At  half' past  eight  my  Brougham  was  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
with  feelings  of  indescribable  emotion  that  I  entered  the  vehicle  whose 
name  coincided  so  perfectly  with  the  contents  of  the  blue  bag  which  was 
now  placed  beside  me.  In  another  blue  bag  was  the  ermine  cape,  which 
it  was  my  intention  to  put  on  as  soon  as  I  got  into  court  Before 
Pinker  got  on  the  box  beside  the  coachman,  he  asked  me  where  I  was 
to  be  driven. 

"  To  Westminster,  of  course,"  I  replied. 

'*  But  whereabouts  in  Westminster  the  coachman  wishes  to  know,  sir," 
returned  Pinker,  when  he  had  delivered  my  order. 

I  was  rather  puzzled  at  the  moment,  for  Mr.  Hemp's  invitation  had 
not  mentioned  exactly  where.  At  first  1  tliought  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  about  to  tell  him  to  set  me  down  at  Poets*  Comer ;  then  1  had 
an  idea  of  Coldbath-fields  Prison,  but  I  didn't  feel  quite  sure  on  the 
subject ;  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
him  drive  on  till  we  came  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

<'  I  dare  say,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  I  can  find  some  one  who  will  be 
glad  enough,  for  half-a>crown,  to  tell  me  where  it  is." 

I  therefore  gave  directions  accordingly ;  and  just  as  the  Abbey  clock 
was  chiming  "  nine"  we  drew  up  opposite  the  late  Mr.  Canning's  statue, 
an  ef^gy  1  particularly  admire  on  account  of  the  vivid  colour  of  the 
bronze.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  seeing  a  man  dressed  in 
black  (by  way  of  contrast  he  had  a  very  red  face),  who  was  loitering  on 
the  pavement,  I  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  ran  up  directly. 

"  Wish  to  see  the  'Ouse  of  Lords,  sir,  painted  glass  winders,  the  new 
freskers?" 

*^  Not  at  the  present  moment,"  answered  I,  taking  a  half-crown  out  of 
my  waistcoat  pocket,  on  which  the  man's  eyes  instantly  fixed,  as  if  by 
fascination  :  <'  my  business  here  is  of  rather  more  importance.  Where- 
abouts is  the  llight  Honourable'*  (I  may  as  well  speak  out  now,  as  I  did  to 
the  man)  "  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  to  be  found  ?" 

•*  Sir  Tommus  Vild,"  returned  he, — "  that's  Common  Pleas,  isn't 
it?' 

«  Yes,"  I  leplied ;  "  exactly  so." 

"  I  fere  you  are,  sir,"  said  the  man  :  "  third  door  on  the  left.  *  Com- 
mon Pleas'  written  on  it.     Shall  I  ring  the  bell,  sir  ? — thankee,  sir." 

And  with  these  words  he  pocketed  the  half-crown,  rang  the  bell,  and 
disappeared  round  the  comer. 
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The  door  was  prompily  opened^  by  a  penon  who,  seeing  a  handsome 
Bioagham  standing  there,  came  fonwd  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  I  had 
been  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  while  Pinker  got  down  from  the  box,  and, 
touching  his  hat,  stood  respectfuUj  by  to  receive  my  instractions. 

*^  la  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  here  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  magisterial  tone.  ''  I 
wish  to  see  him  on  particular  business." 

The  person  took  a  rapid  survey  of  myself,  the  carriage,  and  its  con- 
tents, and  being  satisfied,  no  doubt,  that  the  whole  had  a  very  business- 
like appearance,  civilly  inquired  in  his  turn— 

''An  appintment,  sir?" 

**  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  a  special  one — ^for  nine  o'clock." 

''  His  ludahip,"  said  the  person, ''  has  not  yet  come  down ;  but  he  will 
be  here  in  ten  minutes  at  the  furthest.  As  you've  an  appintment,  sir, 
yon  had  better  step  into  his  ludship's  waiting  room.     This  way,  sir." 

I  desired  Pinker  to  follow  me  with  the  two  bags,  and  the  person  led 
ilie  way  upstairs  into  a  small  room,  ''  through  which,"  he  told  me,  *'  bis 
Indship  must  pass  on  his  way  to  robe.  K  1  would  have  the  goodness  to 
give  him  my  card,  he  would  mention  the  fact  to  his  ludship  the  moment 
he  anrwed. 

He  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  last  words  that  1  saw  clearly  he  expected 
a  fee,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  him  for  his  civility.  He  certainly 
looked  very  much  gratified  as  he  furtively  eyed  the  half  sovereign  which 
I  slipped  into  his  hand. 

The  apartment  into  which  I  was  shown  was  more  remarkable  for  anti- 
quity than  splendour,  but  the  obscurity  which  pervaded  it  harmonised 
well  with  the  sombre  majesty  of  the  law.  A  tall  bookcase  with  glass 
doors,  through  which  might  be  seen  several  rows  of  "  Reports,"  a  shrivelled 
Turkey  carpet  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  floor,  leaving  a  wide 
margin  all  round,  and  half  a  dozen  high-backed  chairs  with  horsehair 
bottoms,  constituted  all  the  furniture.  As  I  seated  myself  on  one  of  the 
latter  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  important  part  which  horsehair 
plays  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  whether  it  decorates  the  chief  justice's 
brow,  or  affords  relief  to  the  nether  man  of  the  suitors  in  his  ante-chamber. 
I  was  meditating  on  tins  theme  when  a  hasty  step  in  the  corridor  aroused 
me,  and  the  door  of  the  room  being  thrown  open,  1  started  to  my  feet, 
Pinker,  who  held  the  blue  bags,  being  a  little  behind  me. 

''  His  Ludship,  the  Chief  Justice,"  said  a  voice,  which  I  knew  to  be 
that  of  the  person  who  had  given  me  admission,  and  the  distinguished 
functionary  thus  announced  made  his  appearance. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  middle  height,  or  perhaps  rather  above  it  (for 
I  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  precise  in  my  description  at  such 
a  moment),  inclined  to  stoutishness,  with  a  full  face,  an  adust  com- 
plexion, a  quick  eye,  and  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, though  there  was  a  kind  of  grimness  in  the  smile  with  which  he 
greeted  me,  such  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  may  be  supposed  to  have 
worn  when  he  found  himself  once  more  in  his  own  palace  gardens.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  held  my  card  in  his  hand,  but  he  had  evidently  not  looked 
at  it  till  that  moment,  for  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  make  out  my  name. 

''  What's  this  ?"  he  said  in  a  quick  tone,  sneaking  rather  to  himself 
than  to  me.  ''  Mr.  Who  ?  Jol— Jol— JoUy  Green  !  Odd  name  1 
I  don't  know  any  such  person.  Appointment  ?  I  have  no  appointment 
with  him.     Is  this  your  card,  sir?'' 
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**  Tes,  my  lud,'*  I  repHed  with  a  smile  and  abow,  adaptiiigmy  phrase- 
ology  with  ready  tact  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  law  oomts.  **  I  was 
puictual  to  the  hour,  my  lud." 

'<  Punctual  !*'  exclaimed  the  chief  justice.  *^  What  have  I  to  do  with 
your  being  punctual  ?  I  don't  recollect  erer  to  hare  seen  or  heard  of  yon 
before."  He  glanced  at  Pinker  and  the  blue  bags  as  he  spoke  and  added : 
«  What  are  you  ?     An  attorney?" 

'^  No,  my  ludy'*  replied  I,  a  little  nettled  at  the  supposition  and  at  the 
sharpness  of  his  manner  ;  '<  I  am  a  private  gentleman  of  andent  £Bim—- " 

I  was  cut  short  in  my  explanation  by  a  hiaty  inquiry. 

^'  Not  an  attorney  I     What  is  vour  buiness  nere  then?" 

<<  That,  my  lud/^  returned  1  <h*awing  myself  up,  *^  is  easily  explained. 
If  your  ludsmp  wUl  do  me  the  honour  to  peruse  this  document,  the  reason 
for  my  being  nere  will  at  once  strike  your  ludship's  mind,  though  possibly 
the  met  may  have  escaped  your  ludship's  memory." 

I  held  out  to  him  the  paper  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  Hemp,  whidi 
I  have  since  inserted  in  my  book  of  autographs. 

The  chief  justice  snatched  rather  than  took  it  from  my  hand. 

''  Bless  me !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  looked  at  it,  ''  why  this  is  a 
summons  to  attend  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  as  a  special 
juror !" 

'^  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  my  lud,"  replied  I  tersely. 

"  Then,  sir,  if  such  be  the  case,"  he  returned  angrily,  "  how  came  you 
to  present  yourself  here,  waylaying  me  in  my  private  apartments  ?  I 
thought,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  person  who  had  let  us  in,  '^I 
thought  you  told  me  that  this — this — gentleman  had  a  special  appoint- 
ment r 

''  So  he  informed  me,  your  ludship,"  replied  the  obsequious,  time- 
serving attendant,  anxious  to  shift  all  blame  from  his  own  shoulders. 

Before  the  chief  justice  could  make  any  comment  on  this  servile  re- 
mark, I  struck  in — 

"  I  fear,  my  lud,"  said  I,  ''  there  has  been  a  slight  mistake.  I  was 
expressly  summoned  '  be/ore '  your  ludship,  '  at  nine  of  the  dock.'  As 
this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  my 
countiy  in  this  manner — in  this  manner^  I  repeated  with  strong  em- 
phasis, "  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  introduce  myself  properly  to  your 
ludship's  notice,  being  persuaded,  moreover,  by  the  inscription  on  the 
door  below  that  this  was  the  Court  of  Common  rleas." 

'*  Enough,  sir,"  observed  the  chief  justice,  his  features  somewhat  re- 
laxing from  their  severity.  ''  I  see  how  it  has  happened  ;  there  was  no 
intentional  intrusion.  I  should  not  have  thought,  however,  that  anybody 
could  have  made  such  a  mistake  who  had  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. You  may  go,  sir.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is  through  West- 
minster Hall.  I^t  the  way  to  it  be  shown  him  for  fear  of  another 
blunder." 

I  bowed,  and  was  turning  to  depart,  a  HtUe  vexed  at  the  stupidity 
of  Mr.  Hemp  and  the  redfaced  man  who  had  led  me  into  this  enor, 
when  the  chief  justice  stopped  me. 

''  Mr.  Green,"  he  said,  m  a  more  familiar  manner  than  he  had  hitherto 
employed,  '<  I  see  you  have  got  some  well-filled  bags  there.  Tifey  can't 
be  stuffed  with  briefig — ^for  I  need  nothing  to  tell  me  you  are  not  profes- 
sional— what  havt  you  got  in  them  ?" 
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^  In  Ms  hegj  my  lud,"  I  ttuwered,  *^  are  the  books  of  reference  which 
I  shall  most  hkely  require  at  iihe  impending  trial ;  the  other  contains 
merely  an  article  of  dress." 

**loa  are  an  extraordinary  gentleman,  Mr.  Green,**  said  Sir 
Thomas;  <<  I  shoold  like  to  know  something  more  of  you.  But  time  is 
predous;  I  can't  waste  any  more  of  it  now.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
GrBen.** 

With  these  words  he  raored  briskly  away,  muttering  something  in 
which  1  fancied  I  coidd  disting^h  the  Latm  word  '<  compos,"  but  to 
whom  or  what  it  had  reference,  I  could,  of  course,  form  no  notion. 

The  "  person,"  whom  I  have  frequently  adverted  to  under  that  designa- 
tion,  now  ste|^wd  forward. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  shr,"  he  said,  "  what  it  was  you  wanted,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  his  ludship?  I  was  very  near  catching  it;  and  I'm 
not  sure  I  shan't  now.  Mind  how  you  oome,  sir ;  the  stairs  is  ruther 
narrowish.  Look  out,  young  man  with  the  bags,  that  you  don*t  tumble 
OTer  the  gent.  1*11  show  yon  the  way  myself  to  the  'All — ^it*s  only  a 
step  round." 

And  then,  talking  as  last  as  he  could,  without  doubt  to  prevent  any 
recrimination  on  my  part,  he  conducted  us  round  to  the  Hall,  where  I 
observed  a  number  of  people  walking  up  and  down  waiting  for  admission 
into  the  courts,  and  every  now  and  then  trying  the  doors  to  see  if  tiiey 
were  open.  We  crossed  over,  and  observing  tiie  names  of  the  different 
courts  written,  like  Dante's  '*  Inferno,"  above  the  entrances,  I  imme- 
diately directed  Pinker's  attention  to  the  fact,  remarking  that  this 
was  the  place  he  ought  to  have  brought  me  to  at  first 

''  As  soon  as  the  doors  is  opened,"  said  the  person,  ''you  have  only  to 
go  in  and  take  a  seat  till  your  name's  called,  and  then  you'll  step  mto 
ue  box  and  be  swore." 

''  My  servant,  I  suppose,  can  accompany  me  ?"  I  asked. 

''  Into  the  court,  sur  ?  Oh,  yes,  sir.  It's  public,  sir.  No  charge, 
quite  ffratooitus.     Now,  sir,  they  re  a  goin*  in." 

And  he  touched  his  hat  very  deferentially,  while  his  eyes  wandered  in 
the  direction  of  my  waistcoat-pocket.  It  was  a  hint  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  knew  too  much  of  the  world  not  to  be  aware  that  he  ex- 
pected another  fee,  so  I  gave  him  one,  limiting  my  donation  however  to 
nlyer. 

The  person  then  took  leave,  and,  followed  by  Pinker,  I  ascended  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  passed  through  a  double  doorway,  thrust  aside  the 
folds  of  a  heavy  curtain,  and  found  myself  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

"  Piray,  sir,"  I  inquired  of  an  individual  who  1  discovered  was  an 
usher  of  the  court,  and  whom  several  others  addressed  in  a  similai*  way, 
—''pray,  sir,  can  you  inform  me  when  the  case  of  Kimber  against 
Baggs  comes  on  ?" 

"  It's  the  fust  for  trial,"  he  replied;  "there's  the  list,  agin  the  wall 
yond^." 

I  thanked  him  courteously,  and  remembering  what  the  person  outside 
had  said,  took  a  seat  on  the  lowest  of  a  range  of  benches  in  the  court. 
I  had  hardly  established  myself^  and  was  desiring  Pinker  to  give  me  oat 
my  Blackstone,  when  the  usher  came  up  and  addressed  me  abruptiy — 
indeed,  1  may  say,  coarsely : — 
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<'  What  are  yon  a  doin'  of  there  ?    Thej  seats  is  for  coimsel !" 

I  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  man's  wretched  grammar ;  bat  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  him  remoyed  to  a  row  higher  up,  which,  he 
said,  was  the  pboe  for  "joorymen."  The  court  now  filled  rapidly;  a 
great  many  persons  in  long  black  gowns  and  oddly-contrived  wigs  made 
uieir  appearance^  and  sat  down  in  the  front  rows ;  all  of  them  had  blue 
bags,  like  mine,  and  they  leant  across  each  other,  whispering  earnestly. 
Beyond  where  they  sat  was  a  space  railed  off,  where  scTeral  clerks  and 
other  oflBcials  were  seated  at  a  large  table,  and  in  the  background  was 
an  elevated  stage,  like  Richardson's,  at  Greenwich  fair,  only  of  a  simpler 
construction,  and  fitted  up  with  desks  and  arm-chairs.  These  I  was 
informed  were  the  seats  of  the  judges.  Presently  a  door  flew  open  in 
the  comer,  and  forth  issued  the  judges  themselves,  in  their  venerable 
head-dresses  and  ermined  robes.  In  spite  of  his  disg^se  I  had  no  diffi" 
cnlty  in  recognising  my  friend — if  his  lordship  will  permit  me  to  call  him 
so — the  chief  justice,  who,  after  bovdng  to  the  court,  a  courtesy  which  I 
promptly  returned,  took  his  seat  between  his  two  companions,  there  being 
only  three  present ;  the  fourth,  as  a  person  near  me  whispered  in  a  mys- 
terious tone,  '*  sitting  in  banco,"  an  allusion  to  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
which  I  coijd  not  quite  comprehend,  but  probably  referring  to  a  trial  for 
murder. 

The  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  as  I  imagme,  then  rose^  and,  after  calling 
the  case  of  '^  Kimber  against  Baggs,"  read  out  a  list  of  special  jurors. 
Several  very  common-place  names  were  mentioned — the  ''  Browns, 
Joneses  and  Robinsons"  of  society  ;  but  when  he  came  to  mine  I  could 
distinctly  feel  an  audible  thrill  through  the  court.  I  observed  also  that 
the  chief  justice  directed  his  eye-glass  towards  me,  and  then  whispered 
to  his  learned  colleagues  on  the  bench,  who,  like  himself^  smiled  ap- 
provingly. I  answered  to  my  name  in  a  manly  tone,  and  then  strode 
loftily  towards  the  jury-box,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  two  blue  bags 
from  Pinker,  whom  I  desired  to  remain  in  attendance. 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  jurymen  was  complete  we  were  duly  sworn,  and 
I  of  course  was  chosen  foreman.  I  felt  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  me  to 
show  myself  in  my  true  colours  ;  and  while  the  indictment  was  being  read 
I  stooped  down,  opened  both  the  bags,  put  on  my  ermine  cape,  and  drew 
forth  my  Blackstone,  my  Bum^  and  my  Rochefoucauld,  and  then  quietly 
resumed  my  seat.  But  1  had  hardly  done  so  before  a  suppressed  tittering 
was  heard.  The  judges  looked  up  sternly,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court 
shouted  out  '*  Silence !"  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  I  looked  round  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  proceeding,  so  unbefitting  a  court 
of  justice  ;  and,  rising  as  1  did  so,  the  previous  tittering  became  a 
general  laugh,  and  I  round  that  I  was  myself  the  object  of  universal 
attraction. 

"  You'd  better  have  that  off  before  his  lordship  sees  you,"  exckumed 
a  juror  behind  me,  giving  a  tug  as  he  spoke  at  the  ermine  cape. 

''What  for?"  I  demanded,  resolutely;  but  before  I 'could  receive  an 
answer,  the  voice  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  again  audible. 

''  Something  wrong  in  the  jury-box,  my  lud,"  was  his  exclamation. 

The  three  judges  simultaneously  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  the  learned  person  (1  call  him  so  by  courtesy,  not  as  a 
matter  of  conviction),  who  was  nearest  to  where  I  sat,  got  quite  purple 
in  the  face,  and  called  out  angrily — 
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**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  exhibition  ?  Who  is  that  individual 
in  the  box  dressed  np  like  a  mountebank  ?  Let  him  be  tarned  out 
instantly  !     A  most  disgraceful  proceeding  !'* 

"  If  you  please,  my  lud,"  said  the  clerk,  "  the  juiy  hare  been  sworn, 
and  that's  the  foreman.'' 

^  Bless  me !"  ejaculated  the  chief  justice,  having  brought  his  glass  to 
bear  upon  me,  ''  why,  it's  the  very  same  person !  Really,  this  is  very 
awkwm.  Sworn  !  and  the  foreman  too !  Well,  well !  eccentricity, 
brother — I  trust  nothing  more." 

The  more  irritable  of  the  judges  seemed  scarcely  to  be  aware  of  what 
his  chief  was  saying,  so  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  passion  to  get  the  better 
of  judgment,  but  thundered  out — 

**  Take  off  that  idiot  costume,  sir,  or  I  will  have  you  committed  the 
moment  you  leave  the  box.  Books,  too !  Whose  books  are  those  ?  Take 
'em  away.     Why  he's  g^t  a  whole  circulating  library  there,  I  believe." 

I  was  veiT  indignant,  not  only  at  the  imputation  cast  upon  my  legal 
authorities,  but  at  the  terms  in  which  I  had  been  spoken  of,  and  but  for 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  confusion  into  which  it  naturally 
threw  me,  I  think  I  should  have  answered  rather  warmly,  at  the  risk  even 
of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  for  high  treason  ;  but  for  the  reasons  I  have 
assigned  I  remained  silent,  my  cape  and  books  were  removed,  and  1  sat 
down  in  no  very  amiable  mood  for  trying  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  a  feeling  of  recklessness  was  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
and  it  would  have  mattered  little  to  me  at  that  moment  if  I  had  been  sud- 
denly compelled  to  change  places  with  the  wretched  culprit  Baggs. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  narrated,  it  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  at  if  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  indictment. 
I  knew,  of  course,  from  Blackstone,  that  the  prisoner  would  plead  '*  the 
general  isAie,"  and,  as  I  had  already  resolved  upon  the  course  I  intended 
to  pursue,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  the  best 
course  to  adopt  to  vindicate  myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  against  the 
judicial  aspersions  of  one  whom  I  cannot  characterise  by  any  other  term 
than  that  of  a  modem  Jeffreys.  At  last  I  determined  upon  writing  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  that  being,  as  the  jurists  say  (of  whom  I  was  now 
one),  the  universal  refugium  peccatorum,  and  I  mentally  composed  a  very 
stinging  and  sarcastic  philippic.  In  the  mean  time  the  trial  had  been 
going  on ;  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had  been  heard,  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  had  given  their  evidence,  and  the  defence  had  begun.  I 
nudged  the  juryman  who  sat  next  me,  and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper — 

'^  Be  so  good  as  to  point  out  the  prisoner  to  me — I  can't  see  where 
he  is." 

"  The  prisoner !"  replied  my  brother  "  special,"  "  what  do  you  mean? 
This  is  a  civil  case." 

"  Civil  or  uncivil,"  I  replied,  tartly,  being  nettled  at  the  feUow's  folly; 
**  there  must  be  a  prisoner  on  every  trial  I  suppose !" 

''  The  deuce  there  must !"  he  exclaimed;  '*  why  this  is  an  action  for 
trespass." 

''  Then  the  trespasser  is  the  prisoner,'*  returned  I,  triumphantly. 

"  If  he's  in  court  at  all,"  said  the  juryman,  doggedly,  "  he's  in  this 
box." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  answered. 

"  Likely  enough,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  you  will  when  I  tell  you,  that 
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the  defeDdant*8  jackass  got  in  the  plaintiff's  cornfield  and  committed  the 
trespass  now  being  tried.     Now  do  vou  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

''  You're  a  low  fellow/*  said  I,  red[dening,  as  I  peroeired  his  drift  ;  *^  I 
shall  ask  you  no  more  questions.     You're  not  fit  to  sit  beside  me!" 

^'  I  should  think  not,"  he  sullenly  admitted. 

The  insolence  of  this  man,  combined  with  the  previous  untoward  events 
of  the  momiug,  prevented  me,  I  must  confess,  from  closely  following  the 
charge  of  the  learned  chief  justice,  though  I  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
it  was  marked  by  much  eloquence  and  feeling,  and  the  manner  of  it  was 
highly  dignified  and  solemn.  Slightly  as  1  compreheuded  its  purport,  it 
moved  me  almost  to  tears,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  hand- 
kerchief to  conceal  my  emotions.  When  he  had  ended,  by  recommending 
us  to  consider  our  veraict,  I  turned  round  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  my 
brother  jurymen.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject, 
for  each  in  turn  nodded  his  head  and  said,  ''  Plaintifl^  of  course.  One 
farthing." 

I  took  my  cue  accordingly,  and  rising  from  my  seat,  thrust  one  hand 
into  the  bosom  of  my  waistcoat  (after  the  manner  of  the  late  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  whose  portrait  in  that  attitude  I  had  often  admired), 
and  leaning  gently  on  the  other,  addressed  the  court. 

''  My  luds,"  I  said,  impressively,  '*  the  jury,  after  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately weighing  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  is  Guilty." 

'*  Guilty  r*  ezclumed  the  chief  justice,  raising  his  eyebrows,  ''is  that 
your  verdict,  gentlemen  ?" 

*'  We  find  for  the  plaintiff,  my  lord,'*  said  the  obnoxious  juror,  bluntly ; 
<' damages  one  fiirthing." 

'*  1  thought  so,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  smile.  '^  Enter  the  verdict— 
*  without  costs.'    Next  case."  • 

As  we  were  leaving  the  box  I  observed  that  there  was  a  slight  stop- 
page. I  leant  forward  to  ascertmn  the  cause,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  when  1  saw  a  person  near  the  door,  who  was  actually  slipping 
money  into  every  juryman*s  hand  as  he  went  by,  and  before  1  could  re- 
cover from  my  surprise  I  felt  the  pressure  of  coin  on  my  own  palm. 
This  outrage,  this  attempt  at  bribery  in  open  day,  was  too  much  for  me 
to  bear,  and  I  determined,  before  I  quitted  the  spot,  to  expose  the  nefarious 
transaction. 

'*  My  lud,"  I  said,  turning  towards  the  bench,  and  addresring  the 
finendly  chief  justice ;  '^  permit  me  to  make  known  a  fact  which  has  only 
this  instant  come  to  my  knowledge." 

*'  It  is  too  late,  sir,'*  returned  that  dignitary,  '^  to  say  anything  now. 
You  should  have  made  your  observations  before  delivering  the  verdict." 

"  It  is  never  too  late,  my  lud,'*  I  replied,  indignantly,  "  to  denounce 
iniquity.  Bribery  and  corruption  are  at  work,  my  lud  I  I  hold  the 
proofs  in  my  hand.  A  guinea,  my  lud  (a  sovereign  and  a  shilling  are 
the  coins),  has  been  offered  me  as  the  price  of  my  vote  ;  and  the  same 
sum  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  tendered  and  accepted  by  each  of 
-—I  am  ashamed  to  say — my  brother  jurymen.  A  celebrated  character 
in  one  of  the  Shakspearian  dramas  has  observed,  my  lud,  '  Base  is  the 
slave  who  pays,' — but  baser,  my  lud,  I  assert,  is  the  slave  who  recdves, 
when  his  conscience  is  the  subject  of  traffic.  It  is  currently  believed, 
my  ludy  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  once  the  prime  minister  of 
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tbis  conntiy^  laid  it  down  as  a  dictum  which  few  were  bold  enough  to 
show  cause  against — that  eyery  man  has  his  price.  This  may  be  true  of 
the  mass,  ray  lud ;  but  if  any  learned  gentleman  in  this  arena  supposes 
Aat  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched  guinea,  obsolete  in  its  nomenclature  and 
paltry  in  its  value,  the  upright  mind  of  a  special  juryman  is  to  be  bought, 
and  that  juxyman  Jolly  Green,  he  labours  under  a  weight  of  error  com- 
pared to  which  the  mountains  that  overwhelmed  the  Titans  were  eider- 
down coverlets.     Blackstone,  my  lud " 

What  that  learned  civilian  has  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  bribery  I 
was  not  permitted  to  state,  for  the  chief  justice,  who  seemed  for  a  time 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  my  patriotic  appeal,  here  inter- 
mpted  me. 

"  Sir,"  he  said, — **  Mr.  Green, — Mr.  Jolly  Green,  I  think  you  call 
yourself, — you  came  here  as  a  special  juror,  and  one  more  deserving  of 
the  appellation  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  encounter, — before  you  ab- 
solutely reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  the  pagan  giants  whom  you  have 
alluded  to, — before  you  quite  take  away  the  character  of  the  usher  of 
this  court,  I  wish  vou  to  be  made  aware  that,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  every 
special  juryman  is  allowed  one  guinea  in  compensation  for  the  time  he 
devotes  to  the  public  service.  It  is,  1  admit,  in  many  cases — ^in  yours, 
for  instance— by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  that  service,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature  has  made  the  rule  generaL  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  were  no  doubt  excellent  judges  of  mankind ;  but  we,  Mr.  Green, 
are  judges  in  the  cases  before  us.  My  particular  recommendation  to 
YOU,  Mr.  Green,  is,  that  you  should  immediately  return  home ;  and  if  you 
nave  any  friendls  present  I  earnestly  advbe  them  to  take  as  much  care  of 
you  as  possible." 

It  was  impossible  for  any  man,  having  the  common  failings  of  humanity, 
not  to  feel  4»uched  by  this  kind  regard  for  another's  welfare  expressed  m 
the  chief  justice's  spirit.  With  a  low  bow,  therefore,  I  pressed  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  beckoned  to  Pinker,  who  had  witnessed'  the  scene  in  mute 
astomshment,  and,  returning  to  Palace-yard,  got  into  my  Brougham,  and 
drove  home  to  Ventrebleu  Villa. 


THE  PASHA  OF  EGYPT  S  CHALLENGE. 

It  is  well  known,  not  only  to  the  sporting  world,  but  to  the  majority 
of  the  Bridsh  public,  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  sent  a  challenge  to 
the  Jockey  Club,  offering,  for  a  very  considerable  wager,  to  back  his  own 
stable  against  any  English  horses  that  can  be  produced. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  distinguished  club  just  mentioned,  but  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  name  of  ''  Green"  is  pretty  well  known  on  the 
turf;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  some  slight  knowledge  of  horseflesh, 
will,  I  trust,  be  my  sufficient  warrant  in  tendering  my  advice  and 
opinions  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  national  interest  and  importance  as 
the  proposed  race.  I  may  add  that,  having  given  my  best  consideration 
to  the  subject^  I  am  not  very  likely  to  mislead  those  who  honour  me  with 
their  attention. 

Considerable  doubt  appears  to  prevail  on  a  great  many  points  con- 
nected with  the  challenge.  These  doubts  are,  for  the  greater  part,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  addr^sed  by  Mr.  C.  Gr — ^v— lie  to  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
M— rr — ^y,  the  British  C — ns — ^1  G — n— r— 1  in  Egypt;  and  although 
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the  last-named  gentleman  has  Teptied  to  them  "seriaiim**  (as  BMm  L^e 
m  London  says),  I  cannot  think  that  he  has  heen  quite  <<  serioos"  enov^ 
or,  as  I  would  rather  phrase  it,  gone  quite  deep  enough  into  the  question. 
To  supply  his  omission  is,  therefore,  what  I  now  propose  to  do,  taking 
Mr.  Gr— ▼ — file's  letter  as  my  text,  and  giving  the  British  public  tlw 
opportunity  of  judging  between  my  notions  on  the  subject  and  those  of 
Mr.  M — rr — y,  towards  which  gallant  officer,  however,  I  beg  to  state,  I 
entertain  a  most  profound  respect. 

The  first  query  made  by  Mr.  Gr — r — lie  is  the  following:— 

*^  In  the  first  place,  is  ms  Highness  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  be  depended 
on  ?  Is  he  certain  to  hold  to  the  match  if  it  be  made^  and  not  back 
out,  and  leave  the  English  in  the  lurch,  with  aU  their  trouble^  risk,  and 
expense  ?" 

To  this  Mr.  M— rr — ^y  replies,  that  '^  His  Highness  is  fully  to  be  de- 
pended upon  quoad  the  bona  fide  determination  to  hold  the  match." 

Here  I  venture  at  once  to  disagree  with  the  C—ns — 1  G — n — r-- 1.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  no  Egyptian,  and  least  of  all  a  ruler  in  Egypt* 
is  to  be  trusted.  I  need  scarcely  recall  to  the  reader^s  recollection  how 
many  times  Moees  was  taken  in  by  Pharaoh,  after  his  repeated  pronuses 
to  suffer  the  Israelites  to  leave  his  kingdom.  This  is  a  patent  fiict,  and 
my  only  surprise  is  how  Moses  could  permit  himself  to  be  so  fi^equently 
done.  If  Pharaoh,  therefore,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  breaking  his  woid, 
does  it  not  necessarily  follow — since  it  is  the  invariable  policy  of  the  East 
to  adhere  ri^dly  to  precedent — ^that  his  descendant,  the  present  pasha, 
would  do  precisely  with  regard  to  the  Jockey  Club  what  Pharaoh  did  in 
relation  to  the  Jewish  Exodus?  "  Backing  out"  is,  moreover,  a  practice 
80  universal  in  all  courts,  and  particularly  in  Oriental  ones,  that  it  ahnost 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his  highness  would  '^  back  out''  as 
infallibly  as  a  Hansom's  cab  is  obliged  to  do  when  it  gets  half  way  up 
New-street,  Covent-garden,  and  encounters  an  opposing  vehicle  that  has 
got  '^  the  calL"  If  another  notable  instance  of  want  of  faith  be  required, 
tiie  English  reader  need  not  go  further  back  than  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
who,  in  his  play  of  ''  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  expressly  makes  his  hero 
call  the  Queen  of  Egypt  his  *'  Serpent  of  Old  Nile;"  and  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  denied,  that  tne  man  who  relies  upon  a  serpent  has  a  ver^  slip- 
pery companion  to  trust  to.  Is  not  Egypt  also  the  land  of  crocodiles — 
creatures  that  come  out  of  the  river  and  pretend  to  be  in  great  affic- 
tion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  devouring  any  one  who  may  be  idiot  enough 
to  trust  himself  to  their  embraces  ?  Onions  too,  and  cats,  are  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians.  What  vegetable,  I  ask,  is  more  deceitful  than  an 
onion?  What  animal  more  treacherous  than  a  cat?  There  are  the 
gipsies  too,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  countnr. 
Are  they  exactiy  the  sort  of  persons  whom  one  would  prefer  as  the 
guardians  of  one's  children,  the  executors  of  one's  will,  the  trustees  for 
the  administration  of  one's  estate?  I  should  rather  imagine  not !  If, 
therefore — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  ^'  Punica  fides^*'  which  clings  to  the  soil 
as  tenaciously  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  Aaron  received  that 
remarkably  useful  piece  of  advice  from  his  sagacious  brother-in-law, 
touching  the  wisdom  of  wearing  his  nose  instead  of  cutting  it  off  to 
spite  the  Egyptians — if,  therefore,  it  has  been  shown,  tiiat  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  Egypt,  from  the  most  ancient  time  to  the  present 
— ^whether  we  consider  the  policy  of  her  rulers,  the  religion  of  the 
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oountrj,  or  the  perscmal  habits  of  the  people — a  complete  absence  of 
trustworthiness  pervades  the  whole  race,  it  strikes  me  that  the  Jockey 
Club  would  be  singularly  deficient  in  that  acumen  for  the  possession  of 
which  they  have  the  reputation,  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  made 
mummies  of  by  his  highness  the  pasha.  I,  for  one,  could  never  say,  as 
Charles  Lamb  said  on  a  memorable  occasion — "  Them's^the  jockeys  for 
mer 

Mr.  Gr — V — He's  next  question  is,  ''  In  whose  hands  would  the  stakes 
be  deposited  ?" 

Mr.  M — ^rr — ^y  replies,  that  '*  The  pasha  would  make  no  objection  to 
their  being  deposited,  on  both  sides,  in  any  European  consulate  selected 
by  the  English.** 

This  mBY  seem  all  very  fair  and  aboveboard  to  those  who  are  not — 
like  myself— feuniliar  with  the  bowstring  and  the  sack  ;  but  it  requires 
only  a  little  experience  in  the  harems  of  the  East  to  discover  a  concealed 
snare  in  this  apparently  liberal  offer.  The  confiding  nature  of  my 
countrymen,  as  well  as  his  own  high  reputation,  would  of  course  lead  the 
Jockey  Club  to  name  Mr.  M — rr — y  himself;  and  what,  I  should  like 
to  know,  is  there  to  prevent  a  person  of  the  pasha's  character,  who  made 
no  scruple  of  murdering  the  Mamelukes  and  Janissaries,  and  of  poison- 
ing the  sick  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  firom  forcibly  taking  possession  of  "  any 
sum,  from  10,000/.  to  50,000l"  (and  the  larger  the  amount  the  more 
likely),  in  the  event  of  his  horses  being  beaten  by  our  own  ?  K  he  had 
really  meant  honestly,  why  did  he  not  name  one  of  our  own  savings- 
banks,  which  are  the  safest  things  going;  or  invest  the  amount  in 
nulway  shares,  with  the  certainty  of  interest  upon  the  capital  whenever 
called  upon ;  or — as  it  was  a  sporting  transaction  altogether — pay  his 
stake  in  to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  well-known  stags  in  Capel-court  or 
the  Stock  Exchange  ?  In  any  case  the  money  would  always  have  been 
forthcoming,  both  principal  and  interest;  for  when  was  there  ever  a 
deficiency  in  an  actuary's  or  an  auditor  s  accounts  ?  when  did  railway 
shares  go  down  in  the  market  ?  and  when  was  the  probity  of  either  cf 
the  classes  I  have  mentioned  known  to  fail  ?  All  1  can  say  is,  if  I  had 
been  selected  as  the  stakeholder,  I  should,  for  security's  sake,  have  pro- 
ceeded  to  that  course  of  investment 

The  third  question  is :  '<  Would  the  course  be  a  tract  of  ground  ten 
miles  long,  or  a  round  course,  to  be  gone  over  repeatedly,  making  the 
whole  distance  ten  miles  ?"  It  would,  in  fact,  be  necessary  we  should 
know  exactly  what  sort  of  course  we  should  have  to  run  over,  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  race-course  or  a  tract  of  country.  K  the  latter, 
whether  it  would  be  such  as  the  English  jockeys  could  find  their  way 
over. 

Mr.  M — rr — y,  in  his  answer,  says  the  course  would  be  ^'a  straight 
run  over  a  tract  of  country  ;"  the  ground  "  undulating,  not  hilly,"  '<  all 
sand  ;  in  some  places  nearly  fetlock  deep,  in  others  rather  stony,"  but, 
altogether,  "  what  may  be  considered  fair  galloping  ground.*' 

I  shall  consider  the  last  part  of  Mr.  M — rr — ^y's  reply  first,  and,  with- 
out insisting  upon  the  recorded  statement  of  Herodotus  (no  mean  au- 
thority, by  the  way),  who,  in  his  ''  Euterpe,"  distinctly  asserts  that  "  in 
the  time  of  Menes,  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Thebaid,  was  a  great  marsh,"  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  number  of 
frogs  which  toe  know  abound  tiiere,  I  will  merely  ask  mm  how  that  can 
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be  called  <*  fair  galloping  ground"  which  is  fetlock-deep  in  sand  ?^ 
Every  Englishman  who  has  crossed  the  Channel  is  familiar  with  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  Goodwin  Sands ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  sand  is  of  a  much  more  moral  character 
than  that  of  the  coast  of  Kent  Lord  Byron,  in  speaking  of  Africa,  has 
observed : — 

And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  what  chance  would  a  horse  have  who,  by  Mr.  M — rr — y's  own 
showing,  was  up  to  his  belly  in  sand  at  starting  ?  And  then,  the  ground 
is  said  to  be  ''  rather  stony,'* — a  figure  of  speech,  I  take  it,  for  something 
like  the  shingles  at  Brighton,  where,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  the  sand 
and  stones  run  very  close  to  each  other.  The  merest  geologist,  however, 
could  have  settled  this  point.  I  have  had  some  experience,  in  my  time, 
of  what  Jis  considered  "  fair  galloping  ground  •,"  for  few  people  have 
galloped  faster  than  I  did  when  ray  horse  ran  away  with  me  at  tne  grand 
review  on  the  Plaine  de  Grenelle,  when  the  famotis  battle  of  Austerlits 
was  fought ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  would  not  willingly  choose  a  tract 
of  country  interspersed  with  boulders  and  sand-pits  for  the  purpose  of 
riding  a  race  over.  If  the  pasha  had  proposed  a  steeple-chase,  that  would 
have  been  another  affair ;  for  in  matches  of  that  nature  the  great  object 
appears  to  be,  to  prevent  the  horses  from  getting  over  the  ground.  But 
a  steeple-chase  cannot  take  place  in  Egypt,  there  being  no  churches  in 
the  country,  and  consequently  no  steeples.  The  same  reason  which  causes 
me  to  object  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  equally  cogent  agdinst  the 
possibility  of  *<  a  straight  run,"  or,  it  strikes  me,  any  run  at  all.  There 
is  one  point  on  which  Mr.  M — rr — y  is  silent.  He  is  asked  if  an  Eng- 
lish jockey  "  could  find  his  way'^  over  this  pleasant  kind  of  race-course  ? 
My  reply  to  this  is  brief,  but  emphatic.  He  certainly  could  not.  A 
jockey  would  be  somewhat  put  to  it  to  gallop  along  the  Strand  in  a 
November  fog  (I  question  if  even  the  Post-office  goblins  would  make  the 
attempt)  ;  but,  from  what  I  have  read  and  should  imagine,  that  <'  Egyp- 
tian darkness*'  must  be  something  worse  than  the  gloom  of  our  London 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Ghr — v — lie  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  this  when 
he  put  the  question ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it. 

"  Query  No.  4  inquires  if  we  should  be  "  quite  certain  of  fair  play, 
and  of  no  interruptious  or  molestations,  if  we  had  the  best  of  it  ?" 

Mr.  M — rr — y  answers  in  the  affirmative ;  but  adds  that  '<  his  highness 
will  not  smooth  or  level  the  ground,  but  he  will  post  soldiers  the  whole 
length  of  the  course  to  keep  it  free  from  all  interruption." 

Observe^how  <<  this  tyrant  can  tickle  where  he  wounds !"  He  promises 
fair  play  in  a  stone-quarry.  One  would  be  as  likely  to  get  it  as  with 
''  slugs  in  a  saw-pit,"  especially  when  the  ground  is  kept  by  two  rows  of 
soldiers  twelve  miles  long,  with,  of  course,  naked  sabres  and  fixed  bayonets, 
besides  sixty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  their  pouches.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  armed  soldiers  being  tnere  at  all,  is  a  convincing  proof  to 
my  mind  that  the  pasha  intends  to  put  every  Englishman  to  death  who 
may  be  insane  enough  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  Egyptian  turf  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Gr — v — lie  next  inquires  whether  *'  there  are  any  races  at  Cairo, 
and  have  the  horses  the  pasha  would  enter  ever  run  races  ?" 
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Mr.  M — ^rr — ^y  replies  to  this  qaestion  at  great  length;  hut  not^  as  I 
oonceiye,  very  satisfactorily.  He  admits  that  there  fiave  been  races 
before  at  Cairo— hut  this  a  mere  acquaintance  with  his  Quintus  Curtius 
mi^t  have  told  him ;  for  it  is  positively  laid  down  by  that  historian 
^t  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  who  founded  and  gave  nis  name  to  the 
dty  of  Alexandria,  ran  a  race  with  himself  round  the  tomb  of  Achilles, — 
that  tomb  being,  in  all  probability,  the  g^at  pyramid  near  Cairo,  which, 
it  is  well  kno^vn,  was  constructed  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis.  As  to  the 
pasha's  real  racing  stud,  Mr.  M — rr — y  cannot  positively  speak.  '*The 
troth  is,"  he  says,  ''  that  neither  I  nor  any  European  here  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  s^  his  best  horses,  which  he  has  studiously  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  profanum  vtdgus^  as  his  harem."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  this  £ict;  and  the  Englishman  who  should  attempt  to  force  his  way 
into  an  eastern  pasha's  harem^  to  see  anything,  would  lose  his  head  on 
the  spot,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Mr.  M — rr — y  says,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  '*  it  is  certain**  the  pasha's  horses  are  *'  pure  Arabs"  (I  should 
raSber  have  called  them  ^'  pure  Egyptians," — Cairo  not  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  Pinkerton  or  '<  Arrowsmith's  Atlas,"  in  Arabia),  and  then 
inakes  the  following  singular  remark  :  "  In  bottom  they  are  wonderful ; 
and  if  you  are  to  make  this  match,  it  is  bottom  you  must  look  out  for." 
If  his  highness  were  the  sovereign  of  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
African  continent,  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  M — rr — ^y's  allusion  had 
not  been  intended  for  the  equine  portion  of  his  harem ;  but  this  view  of 
the  case  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  further. 

The  sixth  question  put  by  Mr.  Gr— v — ^lle  refers  to  the  best  manner  of 
getting  the  English  horses  out  to  Egypt.  He  supposes  they  ought  to 
be  sent  by  sea ;  but  Mr.  M— rr— y,  in  quietly  deriding  that  idea,  natu- 
rally says,  '^  This  question  many  persons  in  England  are  better  qualified 
to  answer  than  myself."  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  '*  many  persons  in 
England"  equal  to  the  task ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  of 
there  being  one  whose  opinion  may  be  safely  taken  in  this  matter.  It 
has  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  few  perhaps  can  say  as  much,  to  cross  over 
from  Folkstone  to  Boulogne  with  horses  actually  on  board  the  steamer! 
I  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  sea  is  not  their  element,  unless, 
indeed,  they  belong  to  that  description  of  cavalry  on  which  the  j — lly 
m — ^r — nes  are  mounted  when  they  ride  the  great  guns  to  water.  Mr. 
M — rr — y  recommends  that,  instead  of  shipping  the  horses  direct,  they 
should  be  sent  through  France  to  Marseilles,  but  as  in  this  case  they 
would  still  have  a  long  sea  voyage  before  them,  the  better  plan  would  be 
to  get  them  by  land  to  Constantinople,  then  swim  them,  like  the  cele- 
brated hero  Leander,  across  the  Hellespont,  and  trot  them  gently  round 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  undl  they  arrived  at  Cairo.  I  cannot  exactly  say 
how  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  the  journey,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
the  animals  would  reach  their  destination  in  excellent  condition,  admirably 
trained  to  run  over  the  broken  ground  of  Egypt,  and  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate. 

The  last  question  put  by  Mr.  Gr — v— He  asks  if  any  English  horses 
have  ever  run  races  over  the  sands  described,  and  seeks  to  know  if  their 
aetion  and  speed  are  affected  by  gpx)uud  so  different  to  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  Mr.  M — rr — y  replies  in  the  negative  to  the  first 
part  of  the  query ;  and  says  of  the  latter  part,  ^.  it  stands  to  reason  that 
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hones  acenitonied  to  run  over  two  or  three  miles  of  imooth  tuH^  umit 
have  both  their  speed  and  action  affected  by  beizir  called  upon  to  ran 
met  twelve  miles  of  uneven  gnmnd.**  I  agree  witib  him  in  this  concha 
siony  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  best  of  horsemen  to  keep  their  seats 
unless  the  road  is  perfectly  level,  nor  is  it  every  one  who  can  manage  ta 
stick  on  even  then.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Mr.  M-^rr — ^y  suggests  ^'a 
first-rate,  thorough-bred  steeple-chase  horse"  as  the  best  kind  for  winning, 
a  suggestion  which  does  not  meet  with  my  concurrence,  partly  on  account 
of  the  absence  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  of  steeples  in  Egypt,  but 
chiefly  because  I  believe  I  know  uie  sort  of  animal  exactly  fitted  to  con- 
tend  with  the  pasha's  Anfaa. 

On  the  score  of  speed  Mr.  M — n^— y  says  we  have  notiiing  to  feai^ 
the  English  horses  being  so  superior  in  stride.  What  we  want,  there- 
fore, is  that  power  of  endurance  whidi  is  tecimioally  called  ''  bottom." 
For  gettang  over  every  description  of  ground,  firem  tlie  softest  road  to  the 
worst-paved  street  (andjthese  two  categorieB  embraoe  all  the  cbaracteria- 
tics  of  the  desert),  for  standing  any  amount  of  weather  (and  for  thafc 
matter  any  amount  of  abuse),  for  going  ''  the  pace"  in  spite  of  all  obstades, 
(provided  "  a  handsome  tip"  be  the  order  of  the  day),  for  lofty  actios^ 
strength  of  wind,  and  a  perseverance  which  I  should  call  '^  dogged,"  if 
what  I  speak  of  did  not  relate  to  a  very  different  species  of  quawiped; 
for  these  qualities  and  many  more  that  I  could  name^  having  had  mudi 
and  dearly-bought  experience,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  without  the  shgfat- 
est  fear  of  oontiiadiction,  that  search  England  through,  nothing  can  be 
found  to  equal  thb  u>ki>on  cab-horse!  ^And  by  this  I  mean  not 
the  pampered  animal  that  we  see  at  the  doors  of  the  mansions  in  Belgra- 
via  and  Tybumia,  but  the  genuine,  honest,  straightforward,  unmistakeiUe 
adjimct  of  the  licensed  and  ticketed  street-cab,  always  ready  when  called 
upon,  always  in  motion,  neither  dainty  in  his  food  nor  choice  in  his  lodg- 
ing, utterly  indifferent  to  wind  and  rain,  and  equally  lively  beneath  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  pallid  beams  of  moonshine. 

Mr.  M — ^rr — y  seems  to  be  particulsr  about  the  mode  of  shoeing,  and 
says  that  the  Arab  horses  are  shod  with  '*a  plate,"  a  most  ridiculous 
practice,  '^  for  it  stands  to  reason"  that  they  can  hardly  gallop  twentgr 
yards  before  these  earthenware  shoes  are  smashed  to  pieces.  An  Arab 
horse  with  his  feet  in  soup-plates  would  be  about  as  formidable  an  anta- 
gonist as  a  cat  in  walnut-shells,  and,  I  should  say,  not  very  much  unlike 
one.  Mr.  M — ^rr — y  recommends  leather  soles  to  the  stocs  (a  custom 
which  1  thought  prevailed  everywhere  but  in  France,  where  they  are 
made  of  wood);  but  if  protection  must  be  resorted  to,  why  not  at  once  do 
away  with  shoes  altogether,  and  fit  each  horse  with  a  couple  <tf  pair  of 
boots !  It  would  be  of  litde  consequence  then  whether  the  sand  came 
up  to  his  fetlocks  or  not. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  M — rr — ysajs  "the  weights  are  to  be  at  the  option 
of  the  respective  parties.'*  The  more  weight  the  better,  1  say.  Let  any 
one  call  to  mind  how  much  luggage  he  has  seen  going  to  the  Dover 
railway  on  the  roof  of  a  street-cab — not  to  speak  of  four  or  five  '^  insides'* 
— and  that  pcunt  is  settled  at  once. 

There  remains  only  one  thing  more  to  be  noticed,  and  this  arises  out 
of  a  suggestion  offered,  amongst  others,  by  a  writer  in  BeWs  Life  who 
signs  liimself  '^  Argus."  SpeiSung  of  the  jockeys,  he  says,  ^^  The  padia 
wUl  pn^Uy  mount  his  horses  with  Wahabee  riders  from  Meooa,  wixy, 
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Bglit  men  of  eight  stone*— good  riden^  but  &o  judgment  ;**  and  he  addg, 
^  Some  experienced  persons  must  come  oat  to  arrange  the  pr^minaries.'* 
tf,  therefore,  it  he  desired  that  the  match,  in  spite  c^  my  warnings,  shall 
take  ]daoe,  I  hare  onlj  to  remark  that  I  should  he  sorry  to  avoid  a 
danger  heosiae  I  know  it  exists,  and  shall  be  iFory  happy  to  support  the 
hoooor  of  £nriand  br  Tohmteering  to  ride  in  the  race.  I  ^cy  I  come 
pntly  near  the  maik  of  the  Wahabees  in  physical  qualifications,  and 
1  leave  it  to  my  enlightened  countrymen  to  decide  with  respect  to  my 
"<  judgment.'' 

Edkof^s  Nc4e. — The  space  whidi  we  have  allotted  to  Mr.  Greens 
opimoiis  on  the  preceding  question  having  somewhat  exceeded  our  pro- 
posed limits,  we  find  ourselves  compeUed  to  abbreviate  the  remainder  of 
his  communications  for  the  present  month,  in  spite  of  his  having  entered 
upon  them,  as  he  says,  ^  with  the  characteristic  avidity  of  a  Briton." 
Qur  readers  must  therefore  be  contented  rather  with  a  retume  than  a 
lengthened  exposition  of  his  notions  on  what  he  calls 

A  HOME   SUBJECT. 

The  Removal cf  Smithfield  Catde  Market.---^'  Hurry  no  man's  cattle" 
was  a  wise  i^horiam  of  the  ancients,  who  applied  it  in  a  twofold  sense — 
aa  a  moral  suggestion  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  and  as  one  of  practical 
utility  with  respect  to  the  flavour  of  beef  and  mutton.  What  Shakspeaie 
(as  some  of  his  commentators  have  observed)  says  of  dressing  a  chop  or 
steak,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  do  it  quickly,  by  no  means  applies  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  whole  animal ;  though  some  celebrated  cattle- 
dealers,  both  of  antiquity  and  of  modem  times — Cacus,  for  instance,  and 
the  Highland  caterans — have  adopted  a  different  method.  It  is  true 
ihat  those  gentlemen  acquired  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  manner 
fomiliariy  described  as  '^  by  hook  or  by  crook ;"  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
expediency,  or  rather  of  necessity  with  them,  to  house  their  prey  as 
speedily  as  possible.  But  the  course  which  was  pursued  by  the  son  of 
Vulcan  (vide  *^  Lempriere  s  Dictionary,"  where  he  is  described  as  little 
less  than  a  common  r — bb — r),  and  that  celebrated  chiefibain  Rob  Roy 
(whose  reputation  for  honesty  was  rather  equivocal),  is  not  exactly  a 
precedent  to  be  followed  by  the  Smithfield  salesmen  of  the  present  day, 
if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  weU-known  character  for  affability  and 
gentleness,  and  for  the  fair  dealing  which  should  subsist  between  the 
purveyor  and  the  consumer. 

I  oefy  any  man  to  enjoy  a  tender,  gravy-giving  steak  or  chop  with 
greater  relish  than  I  do  ;  but  to  reap  these  succulent  advantages  it  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  desirable  that  beef  should  be  made  tender  by  beating, 
during  the  animal's  lifetime,  or  that  gravy  should  be  excited  beneath  the 
fimgs  of  the  drover's  dog.  Yet  this  would  seem  to  be  the  primary  object 
with  those  who  stand  up  for  the  Smithfield  monopoly,  for  I  cannot  suspect 
men  of  their  refined  nature  and  enlarged  views  of  being  wanting  on  the 
score  of  humanity  or  of  decency,  or  of  having  the  slightest  regard  to  pecu- 
niary profit,  in  turning  herds  of  wild  cattle  loose  on  the  people  of  London 
twice  in  every  week. 

Cuit  a  point  is  an  expressive  French  phrase  for  a  ffigot  done  to  a  turn, 
and  the  gastronomic  purveyors  of  Smithfield,  keeping  this  object  steadily 
before  them,  merely  anticipate  the  hour  of  projection  by  dressing  their 
mutton  with  the  wool  on,  at  the  point  of  the  goad. 

o  2 
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Many  people  say  that  a  hunted  hare  is  finer  eating  than  one  that  has 
heen  simply  wired  or  shot ;  and  perhaps  it  is  on  this  principle  that  over- 
driven oxen  and  scared  sheep  are  supposed  to  turn  out  better  under  the 
poll-aze  and  the  knife,  than  those  who  have  been  decorously  conducted 
to  their  feite.  What  the  result  of  this  practice  may  really  be,  as  &r 
as  those  "  unprotected  females/'  beef  and  mutton,  are  concerned,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  the  effect  upon  countless  thousands  of  ^<  unprotected 
females''  of  another  description  —  including  all  the  ladies'  boarding- 
schools  in  the  suburbs — ^to  say  nothing  of  elderly  multitudes  of  the  other 
sex — is  a  matter  of  eveiy-day  observation.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man- 
as  to  myself,  for  instance — to  take  a  mad-bull  by  the  horns  with  the  sang 
froid  of  a  Spanish  picaroon;  but  he  who  walks  the  streets  of  London  on  a 
Monday  or  a  Friday  had  need  of  some  of  our  tremendous  nerve  to  hce 
the  infuriated  animals  as  they  come  dashing  up  Holborn,  tearing  down 
Oxford-street,  goring  their  way  through  Recent-street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  seldom  closing  their  insane  career  without  the  shivering  of  shop-fronts 
and  the  crash  of  crockery,  amid  the  wild  execration  of  timorous  linen- 
drapers  and  exasperated  glass-dealers.  But  let  men  take  their  chance. 
The  valiant  care  little  how  they  encounter  their  fate,  whether  it  comes 
in  the  shape  of  a  bullock  or  a  brickbat  (see  Lempri^re  again,  Art, 
"  Pyrrhus").  The  opponents  of  old  Smithfield  take  up  various  points  of 
attack,  but  none,  I  venture  to  think,  have  come  forward  on  stronger 
g^unds  than  myself.  My  point  (Tappui — the  reader,  knowing  my  cha- 
racter, will  have  guessed  it — is  consideration  for  the  fair  sex. 

What !  are  the  future  mothers  of  England,  on  whose  bosoms  we  fondly 
hope  one  day  tooling,  imbibing  that  nourishment  which  is^a  Briton's  pride 
as  well  as  his  solace, — are  they  to  be  rendered  frantic  every  moment  of 
their  amiable  existences  when  they  happen  to  go  forth  to  take  the  sdr,  or 
do  a  little  shopping,  their  husbands  and  brothers  absent  the  while! 
Forbid  it  gallantry',  forbid  it  filial  affection,  forbid  it  paternal  feeling ! 
Who  can  say  what  may  be  in  store  for  him  on  any  Monday  or  Friday 
when  returning  to  his  cherished  home  from  parliamentary  or  patriotic 
labours, — or  it  may  be  from  toils  that  belong  to  neither  of  those  cate- 
gories,— he  finds  that  the  partner  of  his  joys,  at  that  time  in  *'  an  in- 
teresting condition,"  has  been  placed — ^if  I  may  so  phrase  it — on  the 
horns  of  a  Smithfield  dilemma,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  period 
wakes  to  the  a^ony  of  knowing  that  the  heir  to  his  house,  the  successor 
to  his  fame  and  fortunes,  has  entered  the  world  with  ^'  the  mark  of  the 
beast"  upon  him ;  bom,  probably,  with  that  description  of  hoof  which  the 
illiterate  are  figuratively  said  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  letter 
B ;  in  plainer  terms,  with  a  BuiJj*8-foot  !  The  idea  is  almost  too  ter- 
rible to  contemplate. 

Away  then  with  Smithfield  Market  where  it  now  stands,  and  let  us 
emulate  our  friends  the  Parisians,  who  only  once  a  year  admit  a  live  ox 
within  their  walls,  and  then  in  the  shape  of  the  BcBuf  gras  (AngUce^ 
^^Buffgrah^')  garlanded  with  flowers,  golden  homed,  and  ridden  in  all 
safety  by  one  of  those  darling  types  of  the  God  of  Love,  an  infant 
gamin  de  Paris !  That  animal,  the  French  minotaur,  is,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  above,  the  mildest,  the  most  docile,  and,  owing  to  his 
fat,  perhaps  the  most  stupid  of  his  kind;  on  account  of  which  latter 
quality  French  statesmen  (I  am  credibly  informed)  have  always  encou- 
raged the  exhibition  of  the  Boeuf  gras,  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  the 
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pugnacious  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  citizens  of  their  metro- 
polis. This  fact  was  conveyed  to  me  by  a  distinguished  politician  (I 
beg  to  be  excused  from  giving  his  name)  in  the  following  diplomatic 
language : — 

*'  On  felt  promener  le  bceuf  gras,  monsieur,  afin  qu*il  S(nt  vu  des 
femmes  enceintes.     Yoila  pourquoi  leurs  enfants  sont  si  bites  /" 

Having  alluded  to  this  agreeable  French  custom,  the  system  of  abattoirs 
naturally  suggests  itself;  but  as  London  is  not,  like  Paris,  a  walled  city, 
there  does  not  perhaps  exist  the  same  security  for  keeping  the  cattle  out 
of  our  streets;  and,  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd,  that  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  of  the  female  part  oF  our  population  (I  mean,  of  course, 
the  ''  ladies*  seminaries")  is  established  in  the  very  localities  which  would 
be  selected  as  the  sites  of  ^ose  edi6ces. 

In  their  early  promenades,  two  and  two,  with  their  neat  chaussures, 
trim  ehapeaux,  and  pretty  polkas — (how  charming  is  tho  sight !) — what 
consternation  would  be  excited  in  their  innocent  bosoms  by  the  sight  even 
of  the  shortest  of  '*  short  horns,'*  as  they  were  driven  to  their  several 
abattoirs.  The  whole  of  my  precautionary  scheme  might  be  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  single  accident  of  this  description.  It  would  be  impossible, 
I  fear,  to  remedy  this,  by  slaughtering  the  animals  at  the  railway  stations, 
dther  in  the  third-class  waiting-rooms  (as  the  directors  would  doubtless 
prefer),  or  in  the  lost-luggage  department.  My  advice,  therefore,  is 
simply  this.  As  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  live  market  in 
London  at  all,  let  the  operation  be  performed  at  a  distance,  and  that 
there  might  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  purpose,  and  nobody  to  frighten 
by  the  act,  let  Smithfield  be  removed  to  Salisbuby  Plain  ! 


THE  ARCTIC  VOYAGES. 

Without  doubt  the  most  wondrous  of  all  voyages  made  for  geogra- 
phical purposes,  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  have  been  the 
expeditions  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  They  are  wondrous  for 
the  zeal,  the  endurance,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  have 
been  carried  out.  They  are  still  more  wondrous  for  the  misplaced  and 
perverted  direction  in  which  such  qualities,  and  the  material  necessary 
to  give  them  effect,  have  been  brought  to  bear.  It  is  like  a  boy  who 
first  climbs  a  hillock,  and  then  a  tree^  and  then  a  cliff.  His  eurdent 
spirit  is  never  satisfied  but  with  new  triumphs.  The  youth  climbs  the 
same  tree  for  a  nest,  or  a  cliff  for  some  cave,  or  other  object  in  view. 
Maturer  age  is  supposed  to  weigh  sdll  more  astutely  the  quid  pro  quoj 
and  the  probable  return  for  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  material,  and  life. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  enterprise 
that  carries  one  or  more  indiriduals  across  pathless  forests,  or  over  arid 
deserts,  into  mountain  fastnesses  or  savage  lands ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  government  or  a  nation  seized  with  the  same  impulse,  or 
communicating  it  to  the  crews  of  so  many  doomed  ships.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  senrice  ennobled  by  first  opening  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce the  great  rivers  and  olden  thoroughfares  of  the  earth  ;  penetrating 
into  unknown  lands  by  the  fevered  delta  of  unexplored  streams,  sur- 
veying and  mapping  coasts  torn  and  rift  into  islands  like  those  of 
Southern  America,  so  daoigerous  to  seamen;  or  circumnavigating  the 
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globe;  disooTering  new  lands  ;  Imnging  eiTilisatioii  into  contact  with 
remote  populations;  and  bearing  <'^ad  tidings"  on  wings  of  canTas 
— for  all  diese  thii:^  there  is  a  feeling  and  sjmpathj;  but  who  has 
ever  entertained  a  serious  hope  of  working  a  passage  through  tiie  ices  of 
the  Arctic  reg^n,  or  of  opening  even  a  summer  way  to  China  by  the 
Polar  Seas? 

The  efforts  made,  not  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  ease,  but 
to  beat  Nature  in  her  sternest  aspect, — ^to  sweep  away  the  ice-floe,  and 
to  shoulder  out  the  berg  from  their  own  reahns, — will,  indeed,  ever  be 
narrated  as  a  miracle  of  misdirected  eneigy  and  enterprise.  It  seems  as 
if  the  most  adyenturous  nation  in  the  world  had  grown  tired  of  all  com- 
monplace explorations,  or  had  deemed  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  on  this  small  planet  of  ours — ^that  large  populations  did  not  remain 
to  be  detected  on  the  Nile — that  an  interior  highland  country,  with  the 
resources  of  a  territory  so  favoured,  did  not  actually  lie  within  the 
grasp  almost  of  an  outstretehed  hand  upon  the  tropical  coasts  of  Africa 
— otnat  the  interior  of  the  great  continent  of  Australasia  was  not  stiU  a 
blank  —  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  did  not  still  remain  to  be  cut 
through — and  that,  in  disgust  at  nothing  more  remaining  to  be  done,  it 
betook  itself  to  the  hopeless  task  of  baUling  with  the  perpetual  frost  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  opening  a  passage  through  its  ice-locked  seas. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  idea  of  a  north-west 
passage  first  found  favour  in  this  country,  to  the  present  day,  there 
have  been  upwards  of  thirty  attempts  made  by  British  ships  to  effect 
this  difficult  object.  This  alone  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  minds — 
such  as  have  faith  in  the  skill  and  courage  of  English  navigators — of 
the  inutility  of  renewed  struggles.  One  of  the  very  first  attempts  made 
was  of  most  ominous  import.  The  gallant  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  took 
his  departure  from  Radcliffe,  on  his  fatal  voyage  to  discover  a  north-east 
passage,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1553.  He  sailed  with  great  pomp  by 
Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  resided.  Mutual  honours  were  paid  on 
both  sides.  The  council  and  courtiers  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  the 
people  covered  the  shores.  The  young  king,  Edward  YL,  alone  lost 
the  noble  and  novel  sight ;  for  he  then  lay  on  his  deathbed :  so  that  the 
principal  object  of  the  parade  was  disappointed. 

Sir  Hugh  led  the  expedition,  in  the  Bona  EsperanzUy  of  120  tons. 
There  was  also  a  second  ship,  called  the  Edward  Bonaventura ;  and 
a  third  smaller  vessel,  called  the  Bona  Con/ideniia,  of  ninety  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Durfoorth.  The  BoTutverUura  parted  company, 
during  a  storm,  on  their  way  out ;  the  two  other  vessels  with  their  unfor^ 
tunate  crews  were  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  harbour  of  Arzina  Reca, 
in  Lapland.  As  no  one  survived  to  tell  the  history  of  their  sufferings,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  wanted  fiiel  or  whether  scurvy  was  the 
cause  of  tiieir  melancholy  end.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  they  had  an  abundance  of  provisions.  The  tradition  of 
their  fate  informs  us  tiiat  they  were  frosen  to  death,  and  that  in  this 
state  they  were  found  the  following  year  by  some  Russians.  It  is  impos- 
rible  to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  doom.  They  were  wdi  provided 
with  everything  which  the  science  of  the  time  eould  suggest  to  guaid 
them  agunst  the  accidents  of  the  sea ;  and  their  ships  were  entixe,  and 
in  harbour.  Under  all  these  circumstances  the  deplorable  aid  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  among  the  moet 
hmentable  and  melancholy  ivrfiidi  the  nantieal  annals  ct  the  worid  reoofd 
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Gmpui  CorteBos,  or  CorfterMi,  and  hb  brother  MMm^  had  ImSate 
pttifllied  in  the  aamo  geeoarch.  So  die  Y enetian,  Sebafltiaa  Cabot,  em- 
doyed  by  Haaiy  VIL»  had  been  cart  back  by  an  impenetnUe  bamer  of 
icey  in  1506.  John  YaraflceiDiis  sailed  in  1524,  under  the  auspicea  of 
Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  and  he  and  his  crow  are  reported  to  have 
been  deroared  by  the  savages.  Sebastian  GomesiaSy  a  Spaniard,  took 
the  same  route  in  1525,  and  all  the  honour  he  acquired  was  to  bring 
away  some  Esquimaux.  In  1576^  the  bold  navigator,  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bbher,  disooTcred,  as  has  been  only  lately  shown,  Hudson's  Strait ;  and 
between  Warwick  Ishind  and  that  great  land,  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
not  yet  reo^yed  a  name,  a  strait  which  still  bears  his  name.  In  1585, 
John  Davis  made  the  equally  important  discovery  of  the  opening  into 
Baffin's  Bay,  whidi  likewise  bears  his  name.  Davis  sailed  again  in  1586, 
and  again  reached  what  he  graphically  calls  "  The  Land  of  Desolation," 
but  was  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
west  country  and  London  merchants  gp*ew  tired  of  the  expense  of  these 
frequent  expeditions,  Davis  was  so  sanguine  of  success  that  he  got  up  a 
thiid,  in  wnich,  as  in  the  preceding,  he  discovered  more  coasts  and 
islands,  but  failed  in  the  main  object.  The  veteran  navigator  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  controversialist  in  political  theology,  as  well  as 
a  bold  expk>rer,  for  in  a  lett^  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingfaam, 
on  his  return  &om  his  third  voyage,  he  tells  him  that  he  found  that  many 
ignorant  and  malicious  people  nad  a  very  mean  opinion  of  what  he  had 
done,  because  his  voyages  nad  not  answered  the  expense ;  but  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  so  wise  and  honourable  a  statesmen  would  think  in  a 
manner  different  £rom  the  vulgar,  and  esteem  his  services  capable  of  pro- 
ducing great  advantages  to  the  nation,  even  supposing  that  no  such  pas- 
sage as  he  expected  should  be  found,  in  support  of  which  he  laid  down 
five  points,  the  first  of  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'^  That  it  would  redound  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  queen  and 
her  subjects  if  the  people  in  these  northern  regions  were  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  in  which  pious  work  many  of  those  busy  and  fiery 
spirits  might  be  profitably  employed,  that  by  their  fisietious  stirrings  at 
iiome  served  only  to  create  confusion  in  church  and  state."  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admit  that  this  is  a  very  wise  suggestion ;  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  for  '^  fiery  spirits"  than  regions  of  icy  coldness,  or  for 
those  employed  in  ^^  factious  stirrings"  than  a  <'  land  of  desolation.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  who  had  attempted  to  reach  77  deg. 
45  min.  north  latitude,  or  to  pu^  through  the  icy  banier  which  obstruct^ 
a  further  progress,  the  Dutch,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  most 
enterprising  maritime  people  in  Europe,  sent  out  several  expeditions  in 
the  vain  hope  of  trading  by  the  north-east  with  China.  They,  however, 
like  their  predecessors,  found  the  ice  too  pertinacious  even  fi>r  Dutch 
persevraance.  Although  these  expeditions  took  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  one  generally  attempted  by  the  English,  that  of  1596,  which  was 
piloted  by  William  Barents,  derives  great  interest  at  the  prseent 
moment,  from  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  crew  when  frocen  in  at 
Nova  ZemMa,  and  the  possible  similar  position  of  our  brave  oountiymen. 
The  supply  of  bears  ana  foxes  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  crew 
that  had  even  little  eke  to  depend  upon.  The  bears,  it  is  tru^  disap- 
peared when  the  sun  wosit  below  the  horizon,  but  the  foxes  fortunately  r»- 
laained  in  {teity.  A  single  bear  fnmiahed  a  hundred  weight  of  grease 
for  their  hmf»    It  is  needlesSi  howoTeiv  to  say  that  their  stdferings  were 
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great  On  the  6th  of  December  they  found  the  cold  so  intense,  they  had 
no  expectation  of  surviTinff  it.  They  could  scarcely  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion by  any  resources  at  their  command.  It  pleased  the  Almighty,  how- 
ever, to  relieve  them  from  this  forlorn  state,  and  the  greater  number  re- 
turned in  safety  to  their  country. 

A  first  expedition,  fitted  out  in  1606,  by  what  was  then  caUed  the 
"Muscovy  Compauy,"  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the 
murder  of  Captain  Knight,  his  brother,  and  one  of  tne  crew,  by  the  natives 
of  Labrador.  A  second  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  same  company  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  command  was  given  to  the  distingpiished  navigator 
Hudson,  who  subsequently  discovered  that  immense  bay  which  will  carry 
his  name  and  unfortunate  end  to  the  latest  times.  Hudson  succeeded  in 
his  first  expedition  in  pushing  north  as  far  as  latitude  81-^  deg.,  and  he 
returned  home,  after  coasting  Spitzbergen,  with  the  conviction,  which 
modem  experience  has  not  impugned,  that  a  further  navigation  was  com- 
pletely barred  out  by  the  ice  in  that  direction.  In  1608  the  same  bold 
navigator  sailed  in  search  of  a  north-east  passage,  at  that  time  as  ftavourite 
a  chimera  with  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe  as  the  north-west 
passage  has  since  been.  Hudson  pushed  on  in  the  parallels  of  74  deg. 
and  75  deg.,  till  he  made  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  which  he  did  in  a 
more  southerly  latitude  (72  deg.  25  min.);  but  finding  a  farther  course  im- 
practicable, he  returned  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
north-east  passage — a  decision  which  has  not  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  in- 
correct. Yet  that  which  appertains  to  a  north-east  obtains  equally  with 
regard  to  a  north-west  passage.  There  is  no  passage  to  the  westward, 
that  is,  south  of  North  Cape,  except  the  straits  of  uie  Fury  and  Heda, 
and  that  only  leads  into  an  idlet  trending  further  to  the  north.  The  per- 
petuation of  ice  is  not,  however,  it  may  be  observed  here  a  mere  question 
of  latitude.  Nova  Zembla,  for  example,  which  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  68  deg.  and  77  deg.  N.,  is  far  more  desert  and  inclement  than  Spiti- 
bergen,  which  is  so  much  fiurther  to  the  north.  It  is  a  land  of  frost  and 
ice,  a  howling  waste,  a  region  of  utter  desolation,  where  intense  cold  holds 
the  sceptre  over  a  lifeless  domsun. 

In  1610,  Hudson  set  sail  in  the  Discovery  on  his  last  voyage.  He 
perished  in  the  very  heart  of  his  noblest  discovery,  neither  by  storm  nor 
by  icebei^,  but  the  victim  of  treachery ;  and  the  mystery  of  his  fate 
causes  his  name  to  be  pronounced,  even  now,  with  pity,  while  his  skill 
and  courage  make  the  man  an  object  of  our  admiration,  even  in  these 
times,  when  a  northern  navigation  and  wintering  are  not  considered  such 
extraordinary  perils  by  the  navigator. 

Notwithstanding  the  calamitous  issue  of  this  voyage,  the  discovery 
thereby  made  of  a  great  sea  in  the  west  excited  new  hopes  of  a  passage 
being  accomplished.  To  determine  this  fcust  Captain,  aflerwams  Sir, 
Thomas  Button  was  despatched  the  ensuing  year  ( 1612)  ;  and  this  officer, 
who  seems  to  have  been  active  as  well  as  resolute,  soon  made  his  way 
through  the  straits,  and,  pushing  directly  across  the  sea  that  opened  to 
the  westward,  came  in  view  of  the  southern  point  of  Southampton  Island, 
and  nothing  else  breaking  the  apparent  continuity  of  the  ocean,  he  was 
cherishing  &e  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  when  land  was  announced, 
and  there  appeared  berore  him  an  immense  range  of  coast  stretching 
north  and  south,  and  barring  all  further  progress.  AfW  wintering  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  Sir  Thoma3  steered  the  next  summer  through  the  broad 
bay  which  separates  Southampton  Island  from  the  continent,  since  called 
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Boe'0  Weloome,  bat  findixig  that  the  channel  became  narrower  and  nar- 
rower, he  gave  up  the  attempt  Thna  it  was,  that  gradually  after  the 
discovery  of  Davis  s  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  the  coast  of 
America  was  found  to  keep  trending  to  the  northward ;  and  to  the  miun 
continent  was  found  to  succeed  a  vast  archipelago  of  ice-dad  islands. 
Whenever  a  new  bay  was  discoyered,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  inlet,  or  a 
land  and  ice-locked  eulf :  when  a  new  channel  was  explored  it  led  only 
to  new  lands  intenmnahle  in  their  succesdon,  and  whose  intricacy  is  a 
thousandfold  increased  by  the  difficulty  in  determining  where  land  ended 
and  ice  and  snow  succeeded.  Thus  it  has  been  that,  by  undaimted 
coanige  and  wondrous  perseyerance,  a  great  icy  archipelago  has  been 
eliminated  from  out  of  what  was  suppc^ed  to  be  the  Polar  Seas ;  aad 
the  narrowness  of  the  channels  by  which  this  archipelago,  which  is  closed 
m  by  Greenland  and  its  ices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  continent  of 
America  on  the  other,  can  alone  be  reached,  constitutes  the  truly  g^at 
and  formidable  obstacle  that  presents  itself  to  the  permanent  opening  of  a 
north-west  passage.  A  narrow  sea,  however  strong  the  current,  must 
be  always  more  exposed  to  an  accumulation  of  ice  than  an  open  sea,  still 
more  so  when  that  channel  is  one  of  a  few  outlets  to  perpetually  frozen 
coasts  and  seas ;  and  hence  it  is  that  passages,  circumstanced  as  Barrow's 
Straits  and  those  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  are,  can  never  be  available  for 
anything  beyond  a  brief  summer's  navigation. 

The  mte  that  awaited  the  next  expedition  sent  out  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage,  without  being  in  any  way  disastrous,  was  fully  as  instructive 
as  any  that  preceded  or  followed  it.  A  Captain  Gibbons,  said  to  be  an 
officer  of  reputation,  set  forth  boldly  with  two  vessels,  in  1614,  to  effect 
that  which  so  nianv  had  already  failed  in  accomplishing.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  he  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  than  he  allowed  himself  to  get 
entangled  in  the  ice  and  frozen  into  a  bay,  where  he  remained  all  summer, 
and  from  which  he  was  no  sooner  extricated  than  he  very  wisely  took  his 
way  back  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  spot  where  this  Polar  expedition  met 
with  so  ignoble  a  termination  was  designated  at  the  time  as  '*  Gribbons  his 
Hole." 

The  Merchant  Adventurers,  undismayed  by  this  signal  failure,  sent  out 
another  expedition  the  ensuing  summer.  Entering  Hudson *s  Bay  at  a 
higher  latitude,  this  expedition  sailed  up  the  broad  expanse,  afterwards 
called  Fox's  Channel ;  but  foiled  by  the  coast  of  Southampton  Island, 
which  seemed  to  preclude  any  prospect  of  an  opening  to  the  westward, 
the  commander,  Bylot,  returned  home,  to  be  sent  out  again  the  following 
year  in  the  company  of  Baffin,  with  orders  to  push  northwards  by  Davis's 
Straits.  This  new  direction  given  to  the  exploration  was  so  far  successful, 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  as  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  exploration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Western  Greenland,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  shores. 

In  1619,  Jans  Munk,  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark,  reached  Hudson's  Bay,  and  was  frozen  with  his  crew 
in  Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  which  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  deno- 
minated Munk's.  Although  the  expedition  fell  in  at  this  point  with 
abundance  of  game,  bears,  foxes,  hares,  partridges,  ducks,  and  other  wild 
fowl,  fiEunine  and  disease  carried  off  numbers  before  the  winter  was  over. 
By  the  next  spring,  indeed,  only  Munk  and  two  of  his  crew  remained 
ahve  among  tfaie  dead  bodies  of  forty-nine  comrades,  who  lay  unburied 
around  I    The  three  survivors  suoceeded  in  reaching  home  after  dreadful 
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hardshipa  and  soffiaringB ;  bat  the  fate  of  fiiat  expeditioB,  and  liie 
horrible  scene  enacted  in  that  &tel  inlet^  has  never  been  eqaaUed  in  eiveo 
the  learful  catalogae  of  calamity  which  the  annals  of  the  early  nordMin 
navigation  present  to  the  pitying  reader.  In  1630,  ogfat  Brituh  seamen 
wrecked  on  the  coaste  A  Spitabergen,  and  left  withoat  any  Tesomees 
but  those  whidi  were  supplied  by  their  own  ingenuity,  sumTed  to  be 
restored  to  thdr  firiends  and  countiy  the  ensuing  summer;  iHiile  in  ISdS, 
seven  Dutch  sailors  left  in  Mayan's  Island,  provided  with  a  hut  and  most 
things  they  required,  perished  of  cold.  The  history  of  the  first  case — 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  preservation  on  record — is 
highly  instructive,  and  especiaUy  interesting  in  its  bearing  upon  the  pos- 
sible fisite  of  the  crews  of  the  EreimM  and  Terror. 

In  the  year  1631  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  Captains 
Fox  and  James.  Captain  Fox  explored  the  seas  that  bathe  Southampton 
Island  to  the  east  and  west ;  and  he  called  the  easteam  channel  after  him- 
self, whereas  it  ought  more  properly  be  called  Bylot's,  having,  as  before 
seen,  been  first  navigated  by  that  office.  As  to  James,  entangled  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  he  G^nt  a  winter  under  the  most 
extreme  suffering  from  cold,  and  returned  next  summer  to  England. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  having  obtained  chartered  posseasiona  in 
the  territories  adjacent  to  that  bay  in  1668,  they  were  bound  by  that 
charter  to  make  strenuous  exertions  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-western 
passage  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1719  that  they  fitted  out  an  expedition  under 
knight  and  Barlow.  These  officers  not  returning,  a  vessel  was  sent  o«it 
next  season  under  Captain  Scroggs,  but  without  being  able  to  learn  any 
tidings  of  them ;  and  it  was  not  till  fiftt  teabs  afberwards  that  thie 
wrecks  of  their  armament  were  found  on  Marble  Island. 

In  1741,  an  eiq)edition  under  Captain  Middleton  explored  ^  ooaat 
westward  of  Roe's  Welcome,  and  after  being  disappointed  at  Repulae 
Bay  of  a  passage  westward,  he  was  finally  repelled  at  Frozen  Straits. 
Captains  Moor  and  Smith  followed  in  1746  upon  the  same  tract,  without 
adding  to  the  discoveries  of  their  predecessor.  In  1776  the  aimed  brig 
Lion  was  sent  under  Lieutenant  Pickersgill,  with  the  view  of  co-operating 
with  Captain  Cook,  who,  it  was  hoped,  nught  make  his  way  finom 
Behring*8  Straits  into  the  Atlantic,  but  it  onl^  reached  a  latitude  of 
68  deg.  The  same  vessel  was  sent  out  agam  the  next  year  under 
Lieutenant  Young,  but  with  little  better  success,  having  reached  a 
latitude  of  72  deg. 

The  land  journeys  of  Heame  and  Mackenzie  to  the  northern  eK- 
tremity  of  America  assisted  in  keeping  alive  curiosity.  The  former 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Sea,  and  the  latter  also  reached  the  same  sea  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  about  20  deg.  to  the  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  Heame's  River.  It  appeared  almost  certain  from  these  dis- 
coveries, as  has  since  been  determmed  by  Franklin,  Bichazdson,  Simpson, 
and  others,  that  an  ocean  extended  mm  beyond  the  icy  archipelago 
along  the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  America. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  personally  distinguidied  by  his 
geographical  researches,  to  a  high  official  situation  inTuie  Admiralty, 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  researches  for  a  north-west  passage.  Sir  J(^ 
applied  to  this  important  question  the  whole  powers  of  an  undodbtedly 
vigorous  and  penetrating  judgment;  and  although  often,  nay,  always 
bttffled,  he  still  retomed  to  the  charge  with  an  indomitable  persevecaaoe, 
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wUcb,  eren  if  ill-directed,  stall  claims  our  respect.  It  was  well  koowa 
diat  ^e  great  sea  which  bore  Baffin's  name  IumI  been  very  snperficiaUy 
eiplored,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  thm  were  oom- 
mnaications  between  that  sea  and  the  Greenland  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Northern  Sea  on  the  other.  A  first  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted 
out  in  1818  by  the  Admiralty,  to  solve  this  interesting  problem.  Cap- 
taiD,  now  Sir  John  Boss,  and  Lieutenant,  now  Sir  Edward  Parry,  were 
employed  on  this  arduous  swvice,  nor  was  this  first  of  the  recent  ex- 
peditions void  of  peril  or  interest.  Already  at  Cape  Farewell,  the 
Bouthemmost  point  of  Crreenland,  the  expedition  came  in  view  of  those 
numerous  and  lofty  icebergs  which  appear  to  be  ever  floatin?  round  that 
formidable  headland.  Proceeding  up  the  bay  they  were  first  stopped 
near  Waygat  Island  by  a  great  bamer  of  ice  ;  but  making  themselves 
hat  to  a  berg,  they  waited  till  the  barrier  broke  up,  which  it  did  to  the 
eastward,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  move  forward  slowly  along  the 
coast,  labouring  through  narrow  and  intricate  channels,  every  now  and 
then  a  gale  of  wind  springing  up  and  driving  the  ice  against  the  vessels, 
threatening  them  with  instant  destruction. 

We  have  been  so  het  particular  in  this  first  instance  of  more  recent  Pc4ar 
voyages  in  order  that  we  might  give  at  the  onset  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  are  in  the  higher  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay  at  the 
best  season  of  the  year,  and  how  far  such  a  sea  can  be  considered  as  avail- 
Ue  for  the  purposes  oi  a  north-west  passage.  Yet  all  discovery  tends 
to  establish  that  it  is  only  by  Lancaster  Sound,  at  nearly  the  north- 
western extremity  of  this  bay  or  sea,  that  a  passage  can  be  effected. 
AUter  a  superficial  examination  of  the  more  spacious  sounds  that  are  to 
be  met  witii  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  more  especially 
of  that  designated  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith's,  the  most  promising  of  all,  but 
which  Sir  John  Ross  satisfied  himself  to  be  completely  enclosed  by  land, 
the  expedition  came,  on  the  30th  of  Aug^t,  to  a  most  magnificent  inlet, 
bordered  by  lofty  mountains  of  peculiar  grandeur,  while  the  water,  being 
clear  and  free  from  ioe,  presented  a  most  tempting  appearance.  This 
proved  to  be  Lancaster  Sound,  the  inlet  to  Barrow's  Straits ;  but  by 
some  strange  mischance  Sir  John  Ross  fancied  that  he  saw  stretching 
across  the  inlet  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  after  penetrating  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  he  steered  out  of  the  channel,  and  returned  home  early  in 
October. 

Sir  Eldward  Parry  and  several  other  of  the  officers  having  differed  (at 
least  on  their  return  to  England)  in  opinion  with  Sir  John  Ross,  as  to 
the  real  character  of  Lancaster  Sound,  a  second  expedition  was  sent  out 
in  1819,  under  the  first  mentioned  distinguished  navigator.  This  expe- 
dition waa  composed  of  the  ffecla  and  (rripery  and  these  two  vessels  were 
like  their  predecessors,  obliged  to  sail  up  the  eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
along  the  border  of  the  great  icy  field,  till  they  could  turn  westward  to 
Lancaster  Sound,  which  they  reached  on  the  SOth  of  July.  The  expe- 
dition entered  the  sound  with  an  adverse  wind,  but  open  waters  and  a 
heavy  sea  filled  the  minds  of  all  with  hope  and  suspense.  On  the  drd  of 
August  a  change  of  wind  enabled  them  to  push  forward,  and  raised  these 
feeUngs  to  the  highest  The  mast-heads  were  crowded  vnth  officers  and 
men,  and  the  suooeasiTe  reports  brought  down  from  the  crow's  nest  were 
eagerly  listened  to  <m  deck.  Tlie  wind,  freshening  more  and  more,  carried 
them  rapidly  forward,  till  at  midnight  they  found  themselves  in  longitude 
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83  deg.  12  mia.,  nearly  150  miks  from  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  and 
having  sailed  over  captain  Sir  John  Ross's  chain  of  hish  mountains. 

The  lengthened  swell  which  still  rolled  in  from  the  north  and  west 
combined,  with  the  oceanic  colour  of  the  waters,  to  inspire  the  flattering 
persuasion  that  they  had  passed  the  region  of  straits  and  inlets,  and  that 
they  had  entered  into  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Northern  Sea.  A  compact 
and  impenetrable  body  of  floe  ice,  nowever,  soon  drove  them  to  the  south- 
ward, where  they  discovered  that  great  sea  called  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
which  subsequent  discovery  has  shown  to  connect  Baffin*s  Bay  with 
Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Hecla  and  Fury  Straits,  as  also  to  have  its  own 
opening  to  the  Northern  Sea.  Returning  hence,  a  happy  change  of 
weather  enabled  the  ships  to  proceed  westward  by  the  channel,  to  which  Sir 
Edward  Parry  gave  the  well-merited  name  of  Barrow's  Straits,  discovering 
and  naming  on  their  way  Wellington  Inlet,  Comwallis  Island,  Bathurst 
Island,  and  other  fragments  of  the  great  icy  archipelago,  which,  with 
MelviUe  and  Sabine  Islands  and  Banks's  Land,  the  distinguished  discoverer 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  North  Georgian  Islands.  On  the 
4th  of  September  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  enabled  to  announce  to  his  joyful 
crew,  that,  having  reached  the  longitude  of  1 10  deg.  west,  they  were  become 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  6000/.,  promised  by  parUament  to  the  first  ship's 
company  who  should  attain  that  meridian.  Unfortunately,  in  regions 
where  summer  is  of  such  brief  duration,  on  the  20th  of  September,  being 
arrested  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice,  young  ice  began  to  form  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  oblige  them  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Melville  Island, 
where  tney  had  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ice  into  a  winter  station. 

Not  only  may  this  expedition  be  considered  as  by  far  the  most  effective 
ever  undertaken  as  far  as  yet  known  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage; 
but  the  circumstances  and  the  position  of  the  ships'  crews  wintering  in 
such  a  parallel  has  few  cases  that  will  compare  with  it.  In  these  Ugh 
latitudes  and  remote  icy  lands,  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  winter 
exceeded  any  thing  ever  before  beheld  even  in  the  Arctic  world.  All 
animal  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  pack  of  wolves  and  one  white  fox 
that  was  captured,  appeal*  to  have  taken  themselves  off  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  early  in  the  winter.  The  manner  in  which  the  crews 
sought  amusement  and  exercise  during  this  long  frosty  night  of  six 
months'  duration,  the  running  to  the  tune  of  a  barrel  orsan,  the  gazette 
edited  by  Captain,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine,  and  the  theatrioil  per- 
formances carried  on  when  man's  breath  was  frozen  at  a  few  yards*  distance 
from  a  fire,  are  too  well  known  to  require  being  referred  to  here.  It  was  not 
till  the  2nd  of  August,  that  is  to  say  till  summer  was  nearly  gone  by 
(and  this  is  a  most  important  fact  to  notice,  for  it  would  intimate  that  the 
North  Georgian  Seas  are  only  open  to  navigation  for  about  six  weeks  of 
the  year),  that  the  ice  broke  up,  and  the  ships  were  enabled  to  resume 
their  way  to  the  westward.  On  arriving,  however,  a  little  beyond  the 
same  pomt  where  their  progress  had  been  arrested  the  previous  year, 
thev  found  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ocean  presenting  a  more  compact 
ana  impenetrable  aspect  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed.  They 
had  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  western  extremity  of  Melville  Island,  on  the 
other,  the  bold  coast  of  what  was  called  Banks  s  Land,  and  as  even  a  brisk 
ffale  firom  the  east  did  not  produce  the  slightest  movement  on  the  glassy 
face  of  the  deep,  they  were  led  to  believe,  that,  on  the  other  side,  there 
must  be  a  large  body  of  land,  by  which  it  was  held  in  a  fixedstate.     The 
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fbiilier  progress  of  this  most  remarkable  expedition  ceased  therefore  at 
this  point,  leaving  one  fact  tolerably  evident  that,  after  passing  Barrow's 
Straits,  it  must  be  by  a  more  southerly  parallel  than  Banks's  Land  that 
a  north-west  passage  remained  to  be  sou^nt  for. 

Notwithstanding  this  important  fact,  uie  next  expedition,  that  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  under  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Captain  liyon,  was  unfortu- 
nately sent  to  Hudson's  Bay.  At  the  onset  of  this  expedition  Chester- 
field Inlet  and  Repulse  Bay  were  explored  in  vain  for  a  passage  west- 
ward. Several  other  inlets,  among  which  Gore  Inlet,  Lyon's  Inlet, 
and  Hoppner's  Inlet,  were  discovered  and  explored  with  similar  results, 
till,  winter  coming  on,  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  take  up  Quarters  for 
ibB  season  on  what  has  ever  since  been  called  Winter  Island.  On  the 
2iid  of  July  the  ships  were  enabled  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  proceed- 
ing up  the  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula,  they  discovered  the  straits 
called  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  but  they  were  so  blocked  up  with  ice, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  most  persevering  endeavours,  they  were  un- 
able to  effect  their  way,  and  had  to  return  to  pass  a  second  winter  in 
tlie  Polar  regions  at  the  Island  of  Igloolik.  The  summer  that  followed 
waa  anusually  late,  and  still  more  adverse  to  exploration,  and  scurvy 
having  broken  out,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  was,  much  against 
his  will,  obliged  to  wend  his  way  back  to  his  native  shores. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  brought  back  attention  to  Barrow's 
Straits,  but  unluckily  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  was  considered  to  hold  out 
hopes  which  even  the  discovery  of  Dease  and  Simpson's  Strait  scarcely 
warrant.  The  Hecla  under  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  the  Fury  under 
Captain  Hoppner,  were  sent  out  in  this  direction  in  1824,  and  they  passed 
ihor  first  winter  at  Port  Bowen  in  Lancaster  Sound.  The  next  summer 
an  entrance  into  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  was  effected,  but  in  latitude 
72  d^.  42  min.,  longitude  91  deg.  60min.,  the  i^ur^  received  such  severe 
damage  from  the  ice,  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  home  in  the  remaining 
TesaeL 

It  having  appeared  to  Sir  John  Ross  that  steam-power  might  be  used 
with  great  chances  of  success  in  this  peculiar  field  of  discovery,  he  was 
fiirtonate  enough  to  find  a  generous  individual.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  the  adventure.  The  Victory  steam-vessel  was  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose,  but  unfortunately  fitted  with  a  bad  engine.  This 
vessel  sailed  from  the  Thames  the  23rd  of  May,  1829 ;  after  some  dis- 
asters, reached  Cape  Farewell  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  a  little  more  than 
a  month  after  sailed  into  Lancaster  Sound.  The  strait  was  luckily  clear 
of  ice,  and,  arriving  at  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Sir  John  Ross,  carried 
awaj  by  the  same  untoward  notions  as  prevailed  with  the  previous  expe- 
dition, sailed  down  that  channel,  keeping  to  the  mainland.  On  the  12th, 
the  party  descried  the  place  of  the  Fury's  wreck,  but  to  their  mortifi- 
cation a  strong  current  carried  them  from  the  spot.  Beyond  this  they 
found  an  extensive  bay,  which  was  named  Adelaide,  but  the  commander, 
considering  that  he  was  already  beyond  the  point  where  a  passage 
westward  could  be  expected,  retraced  his  course  to  the  Fury's  station, 
where  an  abundance  of  provisions  were  obtained  from  the  wreck.  Thus 
provided,  they  again  set  out  on  their  career  of  discovery ;  but  in  a  south- 
south-west  (firection,  exploring  many  bays  and  inlets,  landing  on  the 
mainland,  and  naming  it  Boothia,  and  finally  wintering  in  Felix  Harbour. 
The  ensuing  spring,  Commander  (now  Sir  James)  Ross  was  despatched  on 
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"vanoua  koid  escimioiw ;  in  one  of  wlucb  he  not  only  eraesed  the  pemnaidB 
and  raedied  tlM  Northern  Sea,  hut  he  ez|rfored  its  shores  to  Cape  Felix^ 
within  a  lew  days*  joomey  to  the  pomt  reached  by  Sir  John  Franklin  in 
hb  journey  eastwards  along  the  same  shores^ 

The  steamer  did  not  get  free  from  the  ice  until  the  l7th  of  Deeembery 
hut  a  northerly  wind  setting  in,  and  bringing  all  the  ice  down  this  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  bay,  the  steamer  was  unable  to  fight  its  way  against  iStm 
dxifit ;  and  by  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  they  were  to  their  infimta 
mortification  froaen  in  for  anodier  winter.  The  next  spring  Sir  Jamea 
Boss  carried  on  further  explorations  by  land,  during  one  of  which  ha 
determined  the  position  of  the  North  JItUgnetic  Pole  in  latitude  70  deg. 
5  min.  17  sec  N.,  and  longitude  96  deg.  46  min.  45  sec.  on  the  western 
coast  of  Boothia,  and  not  frff  from  the  ciqpe  called  by  him  ^^  Cape  Ni- 
cholail.'; 

The  discoTerers  hariog  abandoned  all  hopes  of  retnmiog  honoe  in  the 
Victory,  an  expedition  was  made  the  same  spring  to  the  station  of  1^ 
Fury^  where  they  fitted  out  the  boats  and  sailed  in  them  to  Barrow's 
Straits,  which  they  found  closed  up  by  an  impenetrable  mass  of  ice,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  search  once  moie  lor 
winter-quarters  in  this  desolate  gulf.  The  next  summer  happily  a  lana 
of  water  showed  itself  as  early  as  the  14th  of  August,  when  uwy  at  once 
embarked  their  provisions  and  stores,  and  sailed  with  a  frkvounhle  wind. 
Barrow*8  Straits  were  found  tolerably  dear,  and  the  sea  beyond  North 
Somerset  quite  navigable,  though  encumbered  with  ice.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  lost  of  effecting  the  north-west  passage!  Turning, 
honever,  the  other  way,  and  passing  from  Barrow's  Straits  into  Lancaster 
Sound,  the  discoverers  happily  overtook  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Ross,  and  the  scene  on  the  arrival  of  a  party  so  long^ 
lost,  and  supposed  to  have  been  dead  two  or  three  years  bade,  was  one  ci 
the  most  affecting  scenes  on  record.* 

In  the  year  1839  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  descended  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and,  doubling  Cape  Alexander,  passed  Point  Tumagain 
— Franklin*s  fruihest,  as  also  Simpson's  froihest  in  1838 — and  then 
entered  a  deep  bay  crowded  with  islands.  When  the  coast  began  to 
trend  northwards  tney  expected  to  be  carried  round  to  %  James  Ross*8 
Cape  Fdix,  but  they  met  on  the  way  with  a  strait  running  in  to  the 
southward  of  at  least  ten  miles  wide  at  either  extremity,  but  contracting 
to  three  miles  in  the  centre.  This  strait  separates  Cape  FeUx  from  the 
mainland,  and  opens  upon  Captiun  Sir  George  Back's  Point  Ogle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  previously  discovered  by  that  distinguished 
traveller.  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  had  settled,  the  previous  year, 
the  separation  of  Boothia  finom  the  American  continent  on  the  western 
side  of  the  same  river ;  so  they  proceeded  by  Cape  Hay,  the  extreme 
eastern  point  seen  by  Sir  George  Back,  to  a  frirther  bold  promontoiy, 
which  they  named  Cape  Britannia.  Their  view  hence  of  the  low  main 
shore  was  confined  to  five  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction,  after  which  it 
appeared  to  turn  off  greatly  to  the  right.     They  therefore  entertained 

*  T)ie  circumstance  of  Sir  James  Roes  having  thus  crossed  Boothia  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  communications  having  been  held  with  the  Esquimaux, 
without  the  straits  of  Dease  and  Simpson  having  been  seen  or  heard  of,  the  pro- 
bably islanded  character  of  Cape  Felix  discovered,  or  the  separation  of  Boothia 
from  the  mainland  determined,  attest  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  immense  diffl- 
colties  under  which  Arctic  explorers  labour. 
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no  d<mU  o£  their  hcfing  anmd  at  that  ]aig«  gdtf  caUed  by  Sr  Jolm 
RoflB  Guif  of  Bootlda^  and  which  is  nmfimnl  j  described  by  the  Esqiu* 
manz  as  BtretcfaiDg  downwards,  tiH  it  approaches  within  forty  miles  of 
Repulse  and  Wager  Bays — the  latter  the  scene  of  ihe  Terror^ $  ill-starred 
wyage. 

The  existence  of  this  strait  is  considered  by  die  &co?erers  as  deter* 
mining  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage;  for  as  the  Gnlf  of 
Boothia  may  be  readied  either  by  the  straits  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  or 
by  Prince  R^pent's  Inlet,  so  the  strait  of  Dease  and  Simpson  leads  at 
ooee  into  the  Northern  Sea,  bounded  in  these  latitudes  to  the  north  by 
Vietoiia  and  WoUaston  Laibds.  Bat  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  a  passage 
so  naarow,  and  so  modi  blocked  up  with  ioe,  as  that  between  Boothia 
aod  the  mainland,  can  ever  be  made  available  to  purposes  of  navigation. 

In  the  year  1843  or  1844,  Sir  John  Barrow  submitted  a  plan  to  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  carrying  on  research  in  the  same  seas, 
wAl  a  request  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  president  and  council  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  by  whom  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  It  was  thai  further  referred  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject — Sir  John  Franklin,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir  James  Boss,  and 
lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine.     All  of  whom  approved  of  the  plan. 

With  these  separate  opinions,  the  project  was  sent  to  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  and  being  approved  by  him,  measures  were  forth- 
widbi  taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Two  ships,  the  Erebus  and 
Terror — the  same  which  had  been  so  successfully  employed  for  three 
years  in  the  southern  Arctic  regions  under  Sir  James  Ross — were  '^im- 
mediately placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
expedition  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1845.  To  obviate  delay  from  calms  or 
contrary  winds,  or  where  narrow  channels  between  floes  or  masses  of  ice 
might  have  to  be  passed,  each  ship  was  supplied  with  a  small  stealn- 
engine  to  work  a  screw,  so  as  to  insure  a  prog^ress  of  from  four  to  five 
knots  an  hour ;  and  this  screw  was  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  let 
down  or  drawn  up  as  occasion  might  require.  Each  ship  was  com- 
manded by  a  captain  thoroughly  experienced  in  seas  encumbered  with 
ioe:  Captun  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  Erebus^  and  Captain  Crosier  in 
the  TerroTj  vrith  able  and  intelligent  officers  under  them ;  among  whom, 
lieutenant,  now  Captain  Fitzjames,  who  served  in  the  Euphrates  Expe- 
dition, and  afterwards  in  the  war  in  China. 

Considering  the  route  by  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Straits  as 
the  proper,  and,  as  £&r  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  only  open  mari- 
time route  to  be  pursued  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  passage  to  Behr- 
iitg's  Straits,  the  expedition  was  directed  to  make  this  the  first  point  to  be 
attained.  The  opening  which  we  have  previously  noticed,  as  issuing 
from  the  northern  side  of  Barrow's  Strait,  called  Wellington  Inlet,  and 
whKh  in  appearance  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  Lancaster  Sound, 
was,  we  think,  very  properly  objected  to  ;  as  the  only  chance  of  its  be- 
coming available  would  be  that  it  leads  into  an  open  sea,  and  which,  as  it 
opeia  to  the  northward,  is  not  very  likely.  The  expedition  was,  thefe- 
foie,  directed  more  judiciously  to  the  southern  part  of  the  strait ;  and, 
if  we  are  to  follow  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchi- 
son  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  hot  to  turn  off  after  passing 
the  north-western  extremity  of  North  Somerset,  but  to  continue  onwards 
to  beyond  Cape  Walker,  between  which  and  Melville  Island  the  shipa 
were  to  take  a  middle  course  by  the  first  opening  that  might  present 
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itself  after  passing  the  latter  cape ;  and  thence  to  steer  to  the  southward, 
half  way  between  Banks*s  Land  and  the  northern  coast  of  America,  pro- 
ceeding more  or  less  directly,  or  as  far  as  the  ice  would  admit,  for  the 
centre  of  Behring's  Straits. 

The  distance  to  this  latter  point  from  the  centre  point  between  Cape 
Walker  and  Melville  Island  is  about  900  miles.  The  results  of  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  great  journey,  previously  described,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  the  exammation  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  by  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Sir  George  Back,  Sir  John  Richardson,  Messrs.  Simpson, 
Dease,  and  others  also  previously  alluded  to,  and  the  favourable  appear- 
ance of  the  Polar  Sea  for  navigation  close  along  the  shore  as  far  as  the 
power  of  vision  extended,  together  with  the  absence  of  islands,  except 
small  rocky  patches,  close  in  shore,  from  the  105th  meridian  W.  to 
Behring's  Straits;  the  whole  of  these  ascertained  state  of  things — added 
more  particularly  to  the  additional  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
experienced  commander  by  means  of  screw  propulsion — afforded  to  geo- 
graphers and  to  men  of  science  alike  what  appeared  to  be  well-grounded 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  this  last  great  Arctic  expedition. 

Unfortunately  these  hopes  have  been  doomed  to  a  prolonged  disap- 
pointment. The  last  information  received  from  the  expedition  stated 
them  to  be  at  White  Fish  Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
69  deg.  9  miu.  north,  and  53  deg.  10  min.  west,  all  well.  Since  that 
period  three  winters  have  elapsed,  and  a  fourth  is  now  goino^  by,  and 
notwitlistanding  that  the  ships  were  fully  stored  and  provisioned  for  three 
years,  and  the  confidence  that  was  felt  and  is  still  felt  in  the  united 
efibrts  of  skill,  science,  and  daring,  glided  by  experience,  g^eat  anxiety 
and  alarm  began  to  be  felt  in  many  quarters  for  the  safety  of  our  brave 
countrymen.  This  was  so  far  also  sympathised  with,  both  by  Govern- 
ment and  by  others  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  Arctic  travels, 
that  expeditions  of  succour  were  resolved  upon,  and  her  m«esty*s  ships, 
Enterprise  and  Investigator^  were  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1848  upon 
the  track  of  the  missing  vessels.  Sir  John  Richardson  volunteered  his 
services  at  the  same  time  to  carry  succour  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Seas 
by  land,  and  another  vessel,  the  Plover^  employed  in  surveying  duties  in 
the  Pacific,  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  Behring's  Straits,  possibly  to  meet 
the  expedition  in  that  direction.  No  other  possible  means  of  aid  and 
succour  were  neglected.  The  interest  of  the  ships  frequenting  the  Polar 
Seas  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whale-fishery  was  gained  over  by  large 
promises  of  rewards,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  Lady  Franklin,  a  wife 
worthy  of  a  gallant  husband.  It  was  attempted!,  and  for  a  time  with 
promises  of  success,  to  move  even  the  Russian  and  American  govern- 
ments in  the  cause  of  the  missing  adventurers. 

Nothing  proves  more  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and  seasons  in  the 
Polar  regions,  than  that  in  1848  the  whaling  ships  having  run  to  the 
southward  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  pack  edge 
for  any  opening  that  might  lead  them  to  the  westward,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  chance,  from  the  dose,  com- 
pact, and  heavy  nature  of  the  ice,  for  any  ship  crossing  to  the  west  coast 
of  Baffin's  Bay  that  season. 

This  was  at  the  very  moment  that  Sir  James  Ross  was  slowly  making 
his  way  northwards  by  Davis*s  Straits.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the  ex- 
pedition visited  Pond  s  Bay,  with  the  view  chiefly  of  communicating  with 
the  Esquimaux,  but  without  success.     From  Pond*s  Bay  they  commenced 
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a  rigid  examination  of  the  coast  to  the  northward,  keeping  the  ships  close 
in  tJoDg  land,  so  that  neither  people  nor  hoats  could  have  passed  without 
their  seeing  them. 

On  the  26thy  the  expedition  arrived  off  Possession  Bay,  and  a  party 
was  sent  on  shore  to  search  for  any  traces  of  Sir  John  FramJclin's  expedi- 
tion having  touched  at  this  general  point  of  rendezvous.  Nothing  was 
found  but  the  paper  left  there  recording  the  visit  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in 
1819.  From  this  point  the  examination  of  the  coast  was  continued  with 
equal  care,  for  they  were  in  full  expectation  of  seeing  those  of  whom  they 
were  in  search.  At  Cape  York,  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  with  the  same 
object,  and  no  better  success.  The  numerous  inlets  on  the  northern  shore 
of  fiarrow*8  Straits  were  also  examined,  but  the  entrance  of  WeUington 
Channel  was  obstructed  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice.  A  heavy  bocty 
of  ice  was  also  found  stretching  m>m  the  west  of  Comwallis  Island  in  a 
compact  mass  to  Leopold  Island.  After  some  days  of  anxious  and  arduous 
work,  they  succeedea  in  getting  through  the  pack,  and  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Fort  Leopold  on  the  1 1th  of  September.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Sir  James  Ross  says,  that  had  they  not  got  into  port  on  that  day  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  done  so  any  day  afterwards,  the  main  pack, 
during  the  night,  having  closed  the  land,  and  completely  sealed  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  Imagine  a  port  which  is  accessible  n>r  only  one  day  in 
tfaeyear,  and  that  amid  great  difficulties  I 

Ijie  steam  launch  now  proved  of  infinite  value,  conveying  a  large 
caigo  herself  and  towing  two  deeply-laden  cutters  through  the  sheet  of 
ice,  which  now  covered  the  harbour,  and  through  which  no  boat  unsuded 
by  steam  could  have  penetrated  beyond  her  own  length.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  ships  were  prevented,  as  winter  set  in,  being 
carried  ashore  by  the  pressure  of  the  pack  without  on  the  harbour  ice. 
Although  Sir  James  Ross  was  disappointed  at  the  small  progress  made 
the  first  season,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  with  him,  that  Port  Leopold, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rour  great  channels  of  Barrow's  Straits,  Lancaster 
Sound,  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  Welling^n  Channel,  was  a  position  of 
all  others  the  most  desirable,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  party, 
after  abandoning  their  ships,  to  pass  along  the  shores  of  any  of  those  in- 
lets without  finding  indications  of  the  proximity  of  succour.  If,  which  is 
very  unlikely,  the  north-west  passage  should  ever  be  opened  to  steam. 
Port  Leopold  would  evidently  be  a  chief  coal  station,  unless  the  Dease 
and  Simpson  Channel  should *be  opened  to  navigation. 

During  the  winter  ^ny  white  foxes  were  captured,  and  copper 
collars,  upon  which  a  notice  of  the  position  of  the  ships  and  dep6ts  of 
provisions  was  engraved,  being  clinched  round  their  necks,  they  were  set 
at  liberty  again,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  these  far-roving  messengers 
might  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  glad  intelligence  to  the  Erebus  and 
Terror. 

On  the  15th  of  May  Sir  James  Ross,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock  and  twelve  men,  left  the  ships  to  explore  the  north  shore  of 
North  Somerset;  which  they  did  to  Cape  Bunny,  where  the  shore  turns 
southward.  They  proceeded  accordingly  in  the  same  direction,  exploring 
all  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  progress  being  much  delayed  by  many 
of  the  party  becoming  useless  from  lameness  and  debility,  till  they  at- 
tained a  parallel  of  72  deg.  38  min.  north  latitude,  and  95  deg.  40  min. 
west  longitude ;  and  had  not  so  many  of  the  party  broken  down  Sir 
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JjBmea  wcM  heare  leadiad  Cape  Nioolai  I. ;  tbe  nordtemraost  pcndt 
vhioh  be  had  naehed,  as  we  kts<9^  before  seea,  <duTizig  Ins  jonrnryr  &om 
the  Victory  in  1832,  and  he  would  thus  have  revisited  ihe  magnetic  pok. 

Under  any  dreimateiiees  tihiB  jtmmey,  it  mat  be  observed,  estabfishes 
the  esktenoe  of  a  second  narth->w«Bt  passage  north  of  Dease  and 
.Sinips(Mi'«  Stratt,  and  between  Capes  Bunny  and  Walker;  'and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  others  to  the  westward,  between  Cape  Walker  and 
Banks's  Land. 

Dusing  Sir  JaoKS  Roasts  absenee,  miDor  exoumous  were  made  by  Tien- 
touu^  fiaEDard  and  a  paxtj  to  the  north  shore  of  Barrow's  Straits,  hy 
I^atena&t  Brown  toliie  east  sfaoniof  Prince  Begeat'n  Inbt,  mdby  lioiAe- 
aaat  JMnnsmi  wkmg  the  vestem  ^Mwe  of  liie  saaoe  mldt.  All  these  vanaas 
Iparties  aHfered  imah  fem  saovr-biiodDeBB,  yaiawi  aaldes  and  debOibf ^ 
And  aU  aetioned  irtth  llie  laaie  mnt  of 'suoeess;  sad  it  was  evident,  fran 
the  absenoe  'of  all  traoas  of  Sir  Jdn's  FranidiB'-seicpedidoQ,  liiat  theafaapB 
.had  not  been  detaiaed  anvw^ere  in  this  part  of  the  Ai^fie  regions.  % 
James  Jboss,  indeed,  sajs  Ae  £ek  persuaded  Ufaat  Sir  Jolm  Franklin  liafl 
penetrated  so  &r  beyond  SMrille  Mand  as  to  iadnee  him  to  prefer 
Bakii^  fix*  the  oontiBeot  pf  AnvHaca,  laliwr  Ihan  ae^hii^  asRstaooe  ^om 
ihe  whak  ships  in  Osffin's  Bay. 

On  the  29tk  of  Aogast,  after  severe  labour  in  oat^g  tihe  ice,  the  Em- 
terprise  and  Investigator  were  liberated  from  their  ivinter  quaiters  and 
«t<MMi  out  to  aea.  It  was  now -dist  occurred  one  of  the  most -eitraonfiaaiy 
events  that  have  hitherto  been  Tooorded  in  the  aoRials  of  Polar  navigation 
— a  navigation  ao  oeiebrated  for  its  strange  perils  and  danros.  The  ex- 
pedition havingaMule  the  north  shore  of  Barrow's  Stndts  m  the  pnipose 
<]f  Mlowii^  up  the  eaamhsatien  of  Weffington  Channel,  aad,  if  possiMi^ 
eaftending  thenr  meeaidiea  as  iar  as  Meinlle  I^nd,  the  fftiips  were,  by 
ihe  eaddee  letting  in  cf  a  strong  wind,  smrounded  by  ihe  ioe  and  ^^ 
fimaen  in.  They  remained  for  some  time  in  ibis  helpless  eondi^aon,  1m 
«ne  dby  the  loe  began  to  move,  canning  the  ehips  to  the  eastward  tall  it 
had  deposited  diem  in  Baffin's  Bay,  when  the  ioe  opened,  and  set  them  at 
liberty  in  the  open  aea ! 

Carried,  in  this  'OKtBaoidintry  maaaier,  out  of  Ab  navth-w«st  passage 
{for  Lancaster  Sonnd  and  Bawtiw's  Straits  appear  to  be  best  entrtSed  to 
such  a  distinctive  appellation)  without  the  possibility  c^  maJdng  even  an 
«ff<irt  agmost  the  all-powerful  arm  of  nature,  which  appeared  in  this 
case  as  if  held  out  to  fcabid  the  acoomplishment  «^  a  long-ambitioDed 
project,  the  expedidan  of  succour,  with  all  the  haibours  as  w«ll  as  the 
atrsits  closed  against  it  by  the  advanoe  of  winter,  had  nothing  left  Vat 
to  make  the  bat  of  its  way  home. 

In  ii»  mean  time  Sir  John  Bkhavdson,  who  had  sailed  Irom  Liver* 
pool  to  New  York  en  the  25th  of  Maivh,  1846,'had  proceeded  by  the 
great  lakes,  the  Saskatchewan,  the  lesser  lakes,  and  Churchill  River,  to 
the  Sfafw  River  and  Maobenaie,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  had  Teadied 
the  Polar  Seas,  establishing  on  the  way  a  fishery  and  winter  station  near 
Fort  Franklin,  on  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  Sir  John  and  his  party 
Maehed  the  sea  en  the  4&  of  August,  aad  Aey  had  an  Interview  at  onoe 
with  300  Esquimanx,  who  were  ecdleeted  to  meet  them,  having  been 
apprised  of  their  oomiag  by  signal  fires,  lighted  by  their  hunting-parties 
on  the  hills  iddrting  Ae  river.  The  distanoe  mim  Point  EiKsounter» 
where  they  met  this  party,  to  ^e  mouth  of  the  Coppennine  River,  to 
which  they  next  directed  their  course^  rowii^  along  shore,  is  upwards  of 
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800  nikB,  asd  the  eommuiucatioB  held  with  the  aativeB  assemhled  on 
the  headlands  to  hunt  whiles,  or  scatteied  in  parties  of  two  or  three 
along  die  coast  in  punuit  c£  reindeer  and  water-fowl,  were  frequent. 
They  invarisAily  said  that  no  ships  had  passed.  An  Esquimaux  Bsunily 
was  aetuaUy  encamped  on  the  extremity  of  Cape  fiathurst^  so  that  if  a 
look-out  had  heen  kept  at  a  great  expense  at  the  most  fia^vouraUe  point 
oa  the  northern  coast  of  America,  it  could  not  have  answered  better. 

Beyond  this  eape  the  expedition  met  with  floes  of  drift-ice,  wluch 
beeame  oMre  mraeroos  as  they  approached  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits ; 
the  wea&er  also  becaaoe  cold,  frosts  set  in,  the  Esquimaux  disappeared, 
the  boats  were  out  np  by  the  ice,  and  Sir  John  Richardson  was  uftimatelir 
compelled  to  abandon  them  in  a  bay  between  Capes  Heame  and  Kendall, 
and  to  prosecute  the  journey  to  the  winter-station  on  Great  Bear  Lake  by 
load,  and  horn  thence  he  vetumed  to  this  country. 

The  leavks  of  these  eombined  expeditions  of  succour  would  appear  to 
iadieate,  on  iiie  one  hand,  tiwt  Sir  J^n  Franklin's  expedition  got  beyond 
Cape  WaUcer,  the  pcMUt  iadicated  in  his  instructions  as  that  to  which  he 
was  to  sail  to  the  southward  cr  soudi-westwanL  They  would  also  indi- 
eate  that  as  late  as  in  the  summer  of  1848,  the  expedition  had  not 
Kaehed  the  open  Polar  Seas  widiin   sight  of  the  northern  coast  of 


Several  categories  present  themselves  as  resulting  from  these  negative 
fiuts.  The  J^r^MS  and  Terror  may  have  remained  uozen  in  from  ihe  rery 
OBset  in  the  chaDuels  or  straits  between  Widker*s  Land  and  Banks's  Land ; 
they  may  titer  beii^  repulsed  from  thoae  straits  have  made  their  way 
fisther  westwani,  and  have  got  shut  up  between  Melville  Island  and 
Banks's  Land,  or  among  the  North  Georgian  Islands.  They  may  have 
gat  beyond  either  <^  those  points,  and  remained  shut  up  in  some  of  the 
passages  between  Walker's  Land  and  Victoria  and  Wollaston's  Lands,  or 
they  may  have  moained  amid  unknown  lands  westward  of  Banks's  Land 
and  Melville  Island.  A  last  and  more  melancholy  categoiy  presents 
itself  that  both  ships  may  have  been  nipped  by  the  ice,  and  have  been 
lost  with  their  gallant  crews.  But  almost  all  precedents,  and  all  the 
&ct8  of  the  case,  predude  this  more  disheartening  view  of  the  matter. 
If  a  fatal  accident  had  happened  to  one  ship,  it  is  very  uulikely  that  it 
should  have  also  ocourred  to  the  other.  Again,  if  boui  ships  had  been 
loot  in  seas  so  crowded  widi  land  and  ice,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  some  of 
ihe  crews  did  not  escape  ;  and  had  they  done  so  they  would  have  made 
thebr  way  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  have  been  seen  by  Sir  James  Ross's 
party,  or  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  have  been  heard  of  by  Sir  John 
Richardson's.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  Esquimaux  keep  up 
inteUigenee  of  any  kiterestiog  event  along  the  whole  coast  of  North 
America ;  and  a  fragment  of  a  wreck,  or  a  trace  of  a  party  in  distress, 
would  assuredly  have  been  heard  of. 

Widi  respect  to  the  neeessties  of  the  roiasiog  expedition,  it  is  true 
that  the  ships  were  only  provisioned  for  three  years,  but  deer  migrate 
over  the  ice  in  the  spring  ftom  the  mainshore  to  Victoria  and  Woollaston 
Lands  in  laige  herds.  The  same  lands  are  also  the  breeding  places  of 
vast  flocks  of  snow  geese;  so  that,  with  ordinary  skill  in  hunting,  a  large 
supply  of  food  might  be  procured  on  their  shores,  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Anguat.  Seals  are  also  numerous  in  those  seas,  and  are  eafdly 
shot,  their  curiosity  rendering  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  boat-party.  In 
Aese  wmySy  and  by  £diing,  the  stodc  of  provisions  might  be  greatly 
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fragmented.  We  have  the  recent  example  of  Mr.  Rae,  who  passed  a 
severe  winter  on  the  very  barren  shores  of  Repulse  Bay,  with  no  other 
fuel  than  the  withered  tufts  of  an  herbaceous  Andromeda,  and  maintuned 
a  numerous  party  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase  alone  for  a  whole  year. 

Sir  John  Richardson  consideriDg  the  instructions  given  to  Sir  John 
Franklin  to  steer  southward  from  Cape  Walker,  and  the  interest  which  he 
says  he  (Sir  John  Richardson)  has  always  felt  in  the  opening  between 
WoUaston  and  Victoria  Lands,  the  flood  tide  setting  through  that  openin? 
into  Coronation  Gulf,  diverging  to  the  westward  by  the  Dolphin  ana 
Union  Strait,  and  to  the  eastward  round  Cape  Alexander,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  missing  expedition  would  have  made  for  this  opening,  and 
is  now  shut  up  in  some  of  the  passage  between  Cape  Walker  and  the 
said  opening. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  Sir 
John  Richardson  left  behind  that  most  mtrepid  and  enduring  Arctic 
traveller  Mr.  Rae,  with  a  party,  with  instructions  to  descend  the  Copper- 
mine River  about  the  middle  of  July ;  to  cross  as  soon  as  possible  from 
Cape  Krusenstem  to  Wollaston  Land,  and  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the 
northward,  erecting  signal  colunms,  and  making  deposits  on  conspicuous 
headlands,  and  especifdly  on  the  north  shore  of  Banks's  Land,  should  he 
be  fortunate  enough  to  attain  that  coast.  Mr.  Rae  was,  moreover, 
directed  to  report  his  proceedings  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  directly 
on  his  return  ;  and  should  his  dispatches  experience  no  delay  on  the  route, 
they  may  be  expected  in  England  in  April  or  May  next.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Hae  also  received  instructions,  in  case  of  failure  in 
these  well-intentioned  excursions  of  relief,  to  engage  one  or  more  families 
of  Indian  hunters  to  pass  the  summer  of  1850  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  to  be  ready  to  assist  any  party  that  may  direct  their 
course  that  way. 

It  has  been  further  remarked,  that  admitting*,  as  all  competent  persons 
do,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  would,  in  case  of  his  provisions  becoming  so 
far  reduced  as  to  be  inadequate  to  a  winter's  consumption,  leave  his  ships 
with  officers  and  crews  in  one  body,  or  several,  and  with  boats  cut  down 
so  as  to  be  light  enough  to  drag  over  the  ice,  or  built  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  make  his  way  to  the  continent,  or  to  the  eastward  to 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  Esquimaux  and  Indians  might  in  the  latter 
case  be  offered  rewards  to  relieve  them.  But  considering  Sir  John 
Franklin's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  coast,  and  resources  of  the 
North  American  continent,  it  is  most  likely  that  once  south  of  Cape 
Walker,  he  would,  if  obliged  to  abandon  his  ship,  make  his  way  to  that 
coast. 

The  last  category  that  remains  to  be  considered,  that  of  the  missing 
expedition  being  to  the  westward  of  Banks's  Land,  or  Melville  Island, 
such  a  category  might  be  met  any  day  by  the  liberation  of  the  vessels 
and  their  arrival  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  highly  satisfactoiy 
to  know  that  a  further  expedition  of  relief  has  been  resolved  upon,  and 
that  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  are  to  proceed  at  once  on  their  way 
to  Behring's  Straits,  from  which  point  it  will  in  all  probability  be  most 
readily  put  in  the  way  of  affording  whatever  succour  or  relief  may  by  that 
time  be  most  seriously  in  request. 

It  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  also.  Sir  James  Ross's  opinion,  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party  had  pushed  on  so  far  beyond  Melville 
Island  that  they  had  prefeired  making  for  the  continent  of  America  to 
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letamlDg  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  seeking  assistance  from  the  Baffin's 
Bay  whalers;  nor  must  we,  in  justice,  pass  over  the  eftbrts  of  several 
commanders  of  ships  employed  in  the  latter  fishery  to  carry  succour  to 
the  missing  expedition.  Several  of  them  yisited  liancaster  Sound  with 
this  object  in  view.  Among  others,  Captain  Penny,  of  the  Advice,  who 
penetrated  in  1848  as  far  as  Navy  Board  Inlet. 

Laying  aside,  then,  the  question  of  expeditions  of  relief  and  succour, 
which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  send  out,  the  result  of  late  as  of  olden  ex- 
peditions attest  still  further  the  total  inutility  of  exploratory  voyages  in 
those  distant  and  desolate  regions  of  eternal  ice,  from  which  man  and  his 
mterests  seem  for  ever  banished. 

Even  the  expedition  after  expedition  that  have  been  sent  out,  always 
with  the  same  total  want  of  success,  have  been  effected,  not  only  with 
the  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives,  of  ships,  and  at  a  great  expenditure,  but 
other  reasonable  and  feasible  projects  have  been  neglected  for  their  sake. 
How  long  is  it  since,  and  how  often  have  men  of  science  called  attention 
to  the  practicability  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  ?  This  is  uie  road  which  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
regions  of  California  has  suddenly  brought  into  fiill  operation.  While 
science  was  balancing  the  question  between  the  Huasacula  and  Darien, 
while  British  diplomatists  were  raising  into  power  au  obscure  sovereign  of 
the  Mosquito  coast,  in  order  to  have  some  hold  upon  the  promises  held  out 
by  the  neighbouring  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  while  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  gallant  associates  were  uselessly  struggliog  against  rocks  of  ice  and 
snow,  crowds  of  people  of  all  nations  were  hurrying,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  to  the  line  of  shortest  transit ;  native  boats  carried  the  gold-seeking 
host  up  the  Chagres,  American  steamers  awaited  their  arrival  at  Panama, 
and  the  real  passage  to  the  Pacific  was  established  and  opened  without  the 
interference  of  any  one  government,  or  the  guidance  of  any  one  man  of 
science.  It  sprang  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as,  sooner  or  later,  so 
many  changes  of  importance  are  brought  about. 

At  the  same  moment  that  a  Panama  railway  is  in  contemplation,  a 
contract  is  said  to  have  been  entered  into  by  an  American  company  with 
the  Nicaraguan  government,  and  to  be  firmly  supported  by  the  cabinet  at 
Washington,  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  route  by  the  lakes  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  Mosquito  claims  present  the  only  immediate  obstacle;  but 
the  Americans  expect  that  these  will  be  soon  adjusted,  in  as  far  as 
the  canal  is  concerned,  since  it  is  alleged  that  nothing  is  sought  but 
the  neutrality  of  the  line  and  it«  complete  freedom  to  all  nations. 

To  attempt  to  rival  a  thoroughfare  for  nations  cut  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  by  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  by  way  of  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Benring's  Straits,  would  be  an  act  so  very  foreign  to  the  cha- 
racter for  sound  practical  sense  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  that  however  much  we  may  admire  the  skill  and  courage  of  our 
seamen,  and  the  advantages  that  nave  accrued  to  science  by  the  Arctic 
expeditions,  we  must  still  hope  that,  for  the  future,  those  very  talents  and 
energies  which  have  been  so  manifestly  misdirected,  may  be  employed  in 
a  more  useful  and  profitable  manner;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  an  instalment 
promised  in  a  right  direction  in  the  proposed  construction  of  lar^ 
steamers,  which  shall  be  of  even  superior  qualities  to  the  best  vessels  in 
ihe  Cunard  Hne,  and  which  are  to  ply  directly  between  Southampton  and 
Cha^rcs,  touching  only  at  St.  Thomas  to  receive  the  West  Indian  and 
Mexican  mails. 
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BOYHOOD'S    EARLY    LAY. 

FEOM  THE  OEBMAM  OF  aiiCKEET. 

Br  Louisa  Stuakt  Costsixo. 

BoYHooD*8  eariy  lay !  Boyhood  s  eariy  lay ! 

Ever  methunks  I  hear  the  tone — 
Oh !  'tis  far  away — Oh !  'tis  far  away. 

Once  all  my  own ! 

What  the  swallow  sang — what  the  swallow  sang — 
She  who  autumn  and  spring  hiings  round, 

Tin  the  Tillage  rang — till  the  Tillage  rang — 
Still  does  it  sound  ? 

*^  When  I  hade  adieu — ^when  I  hade  adKen — 

Scrip  and  wallet  had  amj^e  store, 
When  I  came  anew — when  I  came  anew — 

All  was  no  more !" 

Oh  thou  childhood's  tone— oh  thou  childhood's  tone- 
In  unconscious  wisdom  glad. 

That  like  Solomon — that  like  Sdlomoo— 
The  Urds'  lore  had ! 


Oh  ihoo  field  of  home— flow'iy  firid  of  1 

Where  thy  space  all  holy  seems, 
Let  me  once  more  room — let  me  once  more  rown— 

Tho'  but  in  dreams. 

When  I  hade  adieu — when  I  bade  adieu — 
Then  the  world  with  premise  shooe^ 

When  I  came  anew — when  I  came  anew — 
All  was  gone! 

Back  the  swallows  fly — back  the  swallows  fiy— 

And  the  scrip  renews  its  store. 
But  the  heart's  lost  joy — ^but  the  heart's  lost  joy — 

Comes  no  more  1 

Nerer  swallow  brings — never  swallow  brings-* 
Those  whose  loss  thou  weep'st  so  sore, 

Tho'  the  Tillage  rings — tho'  the  riUage  ring»— 
As  of  yore! 
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SOAPBT  STOTHGH'S   SPORTING   TOUR. 
CBAFrmXXX. 

THB  FnrssT  Bxmr that  evisr  was  seen! 

.  ".13foo-.RAT,  Jack !  «»— layrexc&imedLowJScampardale^lwTs^ 
H^  mta  his  Mwc^MM,  wfaei*  Mr.  Spng^n  sat  in  his  huntings  coat  aiidl 
9&ppegs^  spelfing  away  at  a  seomdhand  copy  of  Belts  Lifs  by  the  light 
of  a  meioadb^y  nooU  canUe.  "^Hoo^^ny,  Jack!  Aoo— rayr  re- 
jpaaied  he,  waving  that  pfoad  trophy,  a  splendid  fox's  bmsh,  over  his 
gdoHly  head. 

His  l(»dship  was  the  picture  of  delight  He  had  had  a  tremendous 
nn~the  fin^  run  tfiat  ever  was  seen !  His  honnds  had  behaved  to 
per^cticm;  his  horse---4lioiigb  he  fa«l  downed  him  three  times— had 
evried  him  well,  and  his  lonWp  stood  with  his  crownkss  flat  hat  in  his 
kand^  and  one  coat  lap  in  the  podcet  of  the  other— a  grinning,  exulting, 
self-satisfied  specimen  of  that  rare  exeatare,  a  happy  Englishman. 

"  Lor!  what  a  sight  you  are  T  observed  Jack,  turning  the  light  of  the 
easdle  upon  his  lordship's  dirty  person.  "  Why,  I  dedare  you're  an  inch, 
thick  widi  mud;'  he  added:  "mud  from  head  to  foot,*'  he  continued, 
voddnig  the  light  up  and  down. 

"  N«v«r  mind  the  nrad,  yon  aid  badger  r  roared  his  lordship,  stiH 
waving  tke  braah  over  his  head :  "  never  mind  the  mud,  you  old  baiter, 
tha  mudll  coau»  off,  or  may  stay  on  ;  kit  such  a  ran  as  weVe  had  does 
sat  CiMme  off  every  day." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  have  had  a  run>*  replied  Jadt.  « I  m  glad  you 
have  had  a  nm ;"  adding,  '*  I  was  afraid  at  cme  time  that  your  d^'s  sport 
was  spoiled." 

«*  WeD,  do  yott  know,"  replied  his  brdship,  "when  I  saw  that  unrigh- 
teous snob  I  was  near  sick.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  faint,  I  should 
haae  thought  I  was  going  to  do  so.  At  irst  I  thought  of  gomg  home, 
taking  the  hounds  away  too — then  I  thought  of  going'  myself  and 
kflRn^  Idte  hounds — ^then  I  thought  if  I  left  the  hounds  it  would 
enly  make  the  sinfiil  scaramouch  more  outrageous,  and  I  should  be 
•Biting  on  pins  and  needles  tUl  they  came  home,  thinking  how  he  was 
cnshmg  amaag  tfaeok.  Next  I  thought  of  drawing  all  the  unlikely 
plsres  in  the  country,  and  making  a  blank  day  of  it.  Then  I  thought 
diat  would  only  be  fike  cutting  off  my  nose  to  ^ite  my  Hce.  Then 
I  didnt  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  At  last,  when  I  saw  the  critter^s 
gnat  pecker  steadib^  down  in  his  plate,  I  thought  I  would  try  aud  steal 
amareb  upoa  hhn,  and  get  away  with  my  fox  while  he  was  feeding  ;  and, 
ihi  how  thaakfal  I  was  when  I  looked  back  from  BramUebrake  Hill,  and 
■iw  no  signs  of  him  in  the  distance.'^ 

''•  It  wasB*t  fikely  yoa'd  see  him,"  interrupted  Jack,  '*  for  he  never 
gat  awar  from  ^  mat  door.  I  twigged  what  you  were  after,  and  kept 
mm  ap  m  talk  about  his  horses  and  his  riding  till  I  saw  you  were  iainy 

"  ¥oa  did  wall^*'  exclaimed  Lord  Seamperdale,  patting  Jack  on  the  back ; 
"^yoa  did  w^  my  old  buck  o'wax;  and,  by  Jove!  well  have  a  bottle  of 
pwii  a  bottia  of  port,  of /live,"  repeated  his  lord^ip,  as  if  he  had  made 
up  Us  mand  to  do  a  most  magnificent  act 
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<'  But  what's  happened  you  behind  ? — ^what's  happened  you  behind?" 
asked  Jack,  as  his  lordship  turned  to  the  fire,  and  exhibited  his  docked 
tail 

<'  Oh,  hang  the  coat ! — it's  neither  here  nor  there,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship;— ''hat  neither,"  he  added,  exhibiting  its  crushed  proportions. 
''  Old  Blossomnose  did  the  coat;  and  as  to  the  hat,  I  did  it  myself — at 
least,  old  Daddy  Lon^legs  and  I  did  it  between  us.  We  got  into  a 
grass-field,  of  which  tibey  had  cut  a  few  roods  of  fence,  just  enough  to 
tempt  a  man  out  of  a  yery  deep  lane,  and  away  we  sailed,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine  sound  sward,  with  the  rest  of  the  field  plunging  and  floun- 
dering, and  holding  and  grinning,  and  thinking  wnat  fools  they  were 
for  not  following  my  example, — when,  lo  and  behold !  I  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  field,  and  found  there  was  no  way  out ; — no  chance  of  a  bore 
through  the  great  thick,  high  hedge,  except  at  a  branchy  willow,  where 
there  was  just  enough  room  to  squeeze  a  horse  through,  provided  he 
didn't  rise  at  the  ditch  on  the  far  side.  At  first  I  was  for  getting  off; 
indeed,  had  my  right  loot  out  of  the  stirrup,  when  the  hounds  dashed 
forward  with  such  energy, — looking  like  running, — and  remembering 
the  tremendous  climb  1  should  have  to  get  on  to  old  Daddy's  bade 
again,  and  seeing  some  of  the  nasty  jealous  devils  in  the  lane  eyeing  me 
tnrough  the  fence,  thinking  how  I  was  floored,  I  determined  to  stay 
where  I  was ;  and,  gathering  the  horse  together,  tried  to  squeeze  through 
the  hole.  Well,  he  went  shuffling  and  sliding  down  to  it,  as  though  he 
were  conscious  of  the  difficulty,  and  poked  his  head  quietly  past  the  tree, 
when,  getting  a  sight  of  the  ditch  on  the  &r  side,  he  rose,  and  banged 
my  head  against  the  branch  above,  crushing  my  hat  right  over  my  eyes, 
and  in  that  position  he  carried  me  through  blindfold." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Jack,  turning  his  spectacles  full  upon  his  lord- 
ship, and  adding  "  it's  lucky  he  didn't  crack  your  crown." 

''  Devilish  lucky,'*  assented  his  lordship,  feeling  his  head  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  had  not  done  so. 

"  And  how  did  you  lose  your  tail  ?"  asked  Jack,  having  got  the  infor- 
mation about  the  hat. 

'<  The  tail !  ah,  the  tail !"  replied  his  lordship,  feeling  behind,  where  it 
wasn't ;  "  I'll  tell  you  how  that  was :  you  see  we  went  away  like  blazes 
from  Springwheat's  gorge — devilish  nice  gorse  it  is,  and  devilish  nice 
woman  he  has  for  a  wife — but,  however,  that*s  neither  here  nor  there; 
what  1  was  going  to  tell  you  about  was  the  run,  and  how  I  lost  my  tail 
Well,  we  got  away  like  winking ;  no  sooner  were  the  hounds  in  on  one 
side  than  away  went  the  fox  on  the  other.  Not  a  soul  shouted  till  he  was 
dean  gone ;  hats  in  the  air  was  all  that  told  his  departure.  The  fox 
thus  had  time  to  run  matters  through  his  mind — think  whether  he  should 
go  to  Ravenscar  Craigs,  or  make  for  the  main  earths  at  Painscastle 
Grove.  He  chose  the  latter,  doubtless  feeling  himself  strong  and  full  of 
running;  and  if  we  had  chosen  his  ground  for  him  he  could  not  have  taken 
us  a  finer  line.  He  went  as  straight  as  an  arrow  through  firamblebrake 
Wood,  and  then  away  down  the  hill  over  those  great  enormous  pastures 
to  Haselbury  Park,  which  he  skirted,  leaving  Evercreech  Green  on  the 
left,  pointing  as  if  for  Dormston  Dean.  Here  he  was  chased  by  a  cur, 
and  the  hounds  were  brought  to  a  momentary  check.  Frosty,  however, 
was  well  up,  and  a  hat  being  hdd  up  on  Hothersell  Hill,  he  dapped 
for'ard  and  laid  the  hounds  on  beyond.     We  then  viewed  the  fox  saiUng 
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away  over  Eddlethorp  Downs,  still  pointing  for  Painscastle  Grove,  with 
the  Hamerton  firook  lighting  up  here  and  there  in  the  distance. 

"  The  field,  I  should  tell  you,  were  fairly  taken  hy  surprise.  There 
wasn't  a  man  ready  for  a  start;  my  horse  had  only  just  come  down. 
Fossck  was  on  foot,  drawing  his  girths ;  Fyle  was  striking  a  light  to 
smoke  a  cigar  on  his  hack;  Blossomnose  and  Capon's  g^rooms  were 
fistling  and  wisping  their  horses  ;  Drihhle,  as  usual,  was  all  behind :  and 
altogether  there  was  such  a  scene  of  huiry  and  confusion  as  never  was 


^^  As  they  came  to  the  brook  they  got  somewhat  into  line,  and  one 
saw  who  was  there.  Five  or  six  of  us  charged  it  together,  and  two  went 
under.  One  was  Springwheat  on  his  bay,  who  was  somewhat  pumped 
cot ;  the  other  was  said  to  be  Hook.  Old  Daddy  Longlegs  skimmed 
it  like  a  swallow,  and,  getting  his  hind-less  well  under  him,  shot 
over  the  deep  black  pastures  l^yond,  as  if  he  was  going  upon  turf. 
The  hounds  all  this  time  had  been  running,  or  rather  racing,  nearly 
mute.  They  now,  however,  began  to  feel  for  the  scent ;  and,  as  they 
ffot  upon  tne  cold,  bleak  groimds  above  Somerton  Quarries,  l^ey  were 
nirly  brought  to  their  noses.  Uncommon  glad  I  was  to  see  them, 
for  ten  minutes  more,  at  the  pace  they  had  been  going  would  have 
shaken  off  every  man  Jack  of  us.  As  it  was,  it  was  bellows  to 
mend  with  the  whole  of  us ;  and  Calcott's  roarer  roared  as  surehr 
roarer  never  roared  before.  You  could  hear  him  half  a  mile  off.  'We 
had  barely  time,  however,  to  turn  our  horses  to  the  wind,  and  ease 
them  for  a  few  moments,  before  the  pace  began  to  mend,  and  from  a 
catching  to  a  holding  scent  they  again  poured  across  Wallingbum  pas- 
tares,  and  away  to  Roughacres  Court  It  was  between  these  places  that 
I  got  my  head  duntled  into  my  hat,"  continued  his  lordship,  knocking 
&e  crownless  hat  against  his  mud-stained  knee.  ''  However,  I  didn't 
care  a  button,  thou^  I*d  not  worn  it  above  two  years,  and  it  might  have 
lasted  me  a  long  time  about  home ;  but  misfortunes  seldom  come  singly, 
and  I  was  soon  to  have  another.  The  few  of  us  that  were  left  were  all 
for  the  lanes,  and  very  accommodating  the  one  between  Newton  Bushell 
and  the  Forty-foot  Bank  was,  the  hounds  running  parallel  within  a 
hundred  yards  on  the  left  for  nearly  a  mile.  When,  however,  we  got  to 
the  old  watermill  in  the  fields  below,  the  fox  made  a  bend  to  the  left,  as 
if  changing  his  mind,  and  making  for  Newtonbroome  Woods,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  fields.  The  first  feuce  we 
came  to  looked  like  nothing,  and  there  was  a  weak  place  right  in  my  line 
that  I  rode  at,  expecting  the  horse  would  easily  bore  through  a  few  twigs 
that  crossed  the  upper  part  of  it.  These,  however,  happened  to  be 
twisted,  to  stop  the  gap,  and  not  having  put  on  enough  steam  they 
diecked  him  as  he  rose,  and  brought  him  right  down  on  his  head  in  the 
broad  ditch,  on  the  far  side.  Old  Blossomnose,  who  was  following  close 
behind,  as  usual,  not  making  any  allowance  for  falls,  was  in  the  air  before 
I  was  well  down,  and  his  horse  came  with  a  fore  foot  into  my  pocket,  and 
tore  the  lap  dean  off  by  the  skirt,"  his  lordship  exhibiting  the  lap  as  he 
spoke. 

*^  It's  your  new  coat,  too,"  observed  Jack,  examining  it  with  concern 
as  he  spoke. 

'<  'Deed,  is  it?"  replied  his  lordship,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  **  'Deed, 
is  it?     That's  the  consequence  of  having  gone  out  to  breakfast.     If  it 
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kid  been  tOHBOROir,  Ibr  instniee,  i  skmld  hrpe  had  namliwy  twv  ony  ev 
maybe  number  tbrae^"  big  kvdrfi^  hvnng*  ooato  of  all  dad— id  gndee, 
firaoL  stainkaB  aeftikt  down  to  totteeed  moAbeirf  coIoor. 

^^Itll  mendy  however,*  obsenvd  Ue  leidibiiH  tskm^ife  back  from  Ja^; 
^\i^  mend,  however,"  be  88i<^  finings  it  rovnd  tothe  flkiHae  he  c 


''Oh^mc^jr  replied  Jack;  ««it*freoiBeoffclean  by  the  flhst;  Butwhai 
and  CMd  Bk>aaam?"  inqnbed  Jadk. 

^'Oh^  be  wufuHJof  apekgieB  andcoiddn*t  belpeit  aensnal,*  npfiedbH 
lordship;  *'  be  was  down,  too,  I  should  tell  you,  with  his  horse  on  his*  Ml 
kg*,  but  there  wasn't  miich  tian  ktt  apologies  or  eirphaifioii,  lor  the 
boonde  were  ronaiag^  piatty  sharp,  considering  how  long  they  had  been 
at  work,  and  there  was  the  chanee  of  odiers  joniping  upon  na  if  we  didn't 
get  out  of  the  way,  ao  we  boA  scrambled  ap  as  quidi  as  we  ceaid  and 
got  into  our  pbces  again^" 

^  Which  way  did  yon  goy  tben?^  aaked  Jads  who  bad  lislcMd  with  the 
attention  of  a  man  mo  knows  every  yard  i£  the  eounliy. 

"« Well,"  contained  his  knddiip,  eastaw^back  to  where  ke  got  hiafidi, 
**the  fox  crossed  the  Coatanbom  towndiip,  pieking  att  the  plough  and 
bad  scenting  ground  as  he  w«nt,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  hns  fate  was  sealed; 
and  thoogh  he  began  to  ran  short,  and  dodge  and  thread  the  hedge»iowa^ 
iber  hunted  him  yard  by  yard  till  he  again  made  an  eflbrt  for  hie  Mf^ 
and  took  over  Moesingbum  Moor,  pointing  for  Penrose  Tower  on  the 
bin.  H«re  Frosty*a  horse,  little  Jomper,  declined,  and  we  left  him  stand* 
iog  in  the  middle  of  the  moor  wHh  a  stiff  nedc^  kiekiDg  and  staling  and 
kwking  moamfallr  at  hb  flanka  Daddy  Longieg^  too,  had  begun  to 
sob^  and  in  vain  I  looked  back  in  hopes  of  seeing  Jack-a-Daady  eoming 
up.  ^  Well,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  I've  got  a  panr  el  good  straog  boots  oa^ 
aad  I'll  finish  the  run  on  foot  bvt  111  see  it;'  whos,  jast  at  t£  moaMnt, 
the  pack  broke  from  scent  to  view,  aad  rolled  the  fox  ap  Kko  a  hedge-hog 
amongst  uienv.  * 

'' Welidoner  exdaimed  Jack,  addmg,  ^'tiiat  wm  a,ran  witha  vn^ 
geanoe!" 

^  Wasn't  it?**  lepked  his  lordship,  rubbing  fab  hands  and  stampings 
'^  the  finest  ran  that  ever  was  seen! — ^tfae  finest  ran  that  ever  waa  seen  l" 

^  Why  it  couldn't  be  less  than  twelve  mike  from  point  to  point," 
ahaerved  Jack,  thinking  it  over. 

'*  Not  a  yard,"  replied  his  lorddnp^  ^  not  a  yard,  aad  fironi  foartoca  to 
fifteen  as  the  hounds  ran." 

''  It  wonhl  be  all  that,"  aaaented  Jack.  '^  How  long  were  you  la 
dmng  it  r  be  asked. 

*'  An  boor  and  finty  minutes,"  replied  his  lordship;  ^  an  hour  and 
fiirty  minutes  from  the  find  to  the  finidi;"  adding,  "  I'll  stick  the  bniah 
and  present  it  to  Mrs.  Spring  wheat.* 

*^  It's  to  be  hoped  Spnney's  oat  of  the  brook,"  observed  Jade. 

<<  To  be  hoped  so,"  rejdied  his  lordship  ;  thinking  if  he  wasn't  wli»- 
dMT  he  should  marry  Mrs.  Springwheat  or  not 

But  we  fancy  we  hear  our  foir  friends  exclaim,  *^  Thank  goodness, 
there's  an  end  of  Lord  Scamperdale  and  his  hunting  ;  he  has  had  a  good 
Tun,  and  will  rest  quiet  for  a  timo;  we  shall  now  heav  soniethMig  of 
Amelia  and  Emily,  and  the  doings  at  Jawleyford  Court."  Martakpn  fair 
lady  I  If  yon  marry  an  out-and-out  foxhnnter  yon  will  fiad  that  a  good 
sun  is  only  adding^^el  to  the  fire,  only  making  Yam  iimawiB  formore.  Loid 
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8e«nperdiile*8ipo!rtiii|^fizewwiitliinUuew  His  Vnnps  and  Us  tbonpfl^ 
his  roUs  and  his  scrambles^  only  brought  out  the  beauties  and  p^Coe* 
tioBS  of  the  thing.  He  cared  Bothin^  tor  Us  hat  csdwo,  nor  for  ma  coat 
htp  oAet,  Kajy  he  wcnidn't  hftve  caxvd  if  it  had  hean  mmie  isto  a 
spencer. 

^^WhalTs  to-day?  Monday,"  sud  Ins  lotdship,  SBsawerinir  UmsdMl 
^  tfonday^^  he  zepeated ;  ^*  Mondv^  —  bubUe^-aod-sqneak,  I  gucaa  ■ 
sttmer  it*a  lead^  iAxe  better  for  rm  half  fsmished— didn't  do  half 
justice  to  that  nice  breakfast  at  Springy *s.  That  nasty  brown  soapman 
— whai*s  his  name,  Soi^>ey  Bnnh  ?** 

'  Sponge,"  si^gested  Mr.  Sp 


'^Ay,  Sponge/'  repeated  Us  lordsfaip^  ^^Soapey  Sponge;"  addingv 
"  I  always  forget  the  creature's  name ;.  that  nasty  Soapey  Sponge 
eamfrfetely  thr^  me  off  my  feed.     By  the  way,  what  became  of  t^ 

*'  Went  hanM,"  reolied  Jack  ;  <«  fittest  phwe  for  him." 

'« Hope  he'U  stay  uiere,"  rejoined  his  lord^p.  ^  No  fear  of  hb  bemg 
at  the  roads  to-morrow,  is  there  T* 

'^  Ncme,''  repHed  Jade.  *^  I  iM  him  it  was  quite  an  impossible  dis- 
tance ;  finom  here  twenfy  miles,  at  least.'' 

<'  That's  grand  I"  exdaimed  has  lorddiip ;  ^  that's  grand !  Then  well 
have  a  laie,  diag-doi^  hey — away  pop.  There'll  be  no  end  of  those 
nasty»  jealous,  F^^gton  dogs  out ;  and  if  we  hare  half  such  a  scent  as 
we  had  to-day,  well  sew  some  of  them  up.      Now,"  he   added,  **tf 

C It'll  go  and  get  the  bottle  of  port,  I'll  clean  myself,  and  then  we'll 
ve  dinner  as  quick  as  we  can." 

Chapter  XXXI. 

THE   FAITHFUL   OBOOM. 

We  left  our  friend  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge  wending  his  way  home  after 
having  lost  hb  day  at  Beggar-my-neighbomr  HilL  Some  of  oar  readers 
will,  perhaps,  say,  wfay^didn  t  he  clap  cm,  and  try  to  catch  np  the  hounds  at 
a  check,  or  at  all  events  rejoin  them,  for  an  afternoon  fox  ?  Gentle  readeri 
Mr.  Sponge  did  not  hnnt  on  those  terms;  he  was  a  front  rank  or  ^  nowhere" 
gentleman,  and  independently  of  catching  bounds  up,  being  always  a 
&tigaing  and  hazardous  speculation,  especially  on  a  fine-soenting  day 
like  this  one  wa%  the  exertion  of  doing  so  would  have  taken  more  out  of 
hts  horse  than  would  have  been  desirable  for  sucoessfol  display  in  a  aecead 
lun.     Mr.  Sponge,  therefore,  determined  to  go  home. 

As  he  sauntered  akmg,  musing  on  the  mishaps  of  the  chase,  wonder- 
ing how  Miss  Jawleyford  would  look,  and  playing  himself  an  occasional 
tune  with  his  spur  against  his  stirrup,  wno  shmdd  come  trotting  be* 
hind  him  but  Mr.  Lather  on  the  redoubtable  chestnut  Mr.  Sponge 
beckoned  him  alongside.  The  horse  locked  blooming  and  bright ;  Ins 
sye  was  dear  and  cheerful,  and  there  was  a  sort  ol  ^ringy  gtaedd 
astion  that  looked  Hke  easy  going. 

One  alwBjs  fuicies  a  horse  most  with  another  man  on  him.  We  see 
ftU  liis  good  points  without  feeling  his  imperfectiona— -Ina  txippinga  or 
itertings,  or  snali^ings,  or  borings,  or  roughness  of  aetson,  and  Mr. 
Spoage  proceeded  to  make  a  silent  estimate  of  Mnhum-sn-FWo's  qnar 
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lities  as  he  trotted  gently  along  on  the  grassy  side  of  the  somewhat  wide 
road. 

'^  By  Jove!  it's  a  pity  hut  his  lordship  had  seen  him,"  thought  Soapey, 
as  the  emulation  of  companionship  made  the  horse  g^radually  increase  Ins 
pace,  and  steal  forward  with  the  lightest,  freest  action  imaginahle.  ''  If 
he  was  hut  all  right,"  continued  Spongy,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  '*  he 
would  he  worth  three  hundred  guineas  of  any  man's  money,  for  he  has 
the  strength  of  a  dray-horse,  with  the  symmetry  and  action  of  a  thoroogh- 
hred." 

Then  Soapey  thought  he  shouldn't  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  horse  t^ll  Thursday,  for  Jack  had  satisfied  him  that  the  next  day's 
meet  was  quite  heyond  distance  from  Jawleyford  Court. 

'*  It's  a  hore,"  said  Soapey,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  tickling  the  pie- 
bald with  his  spurs,  as  if  he  were  going  to  set-to  for  a  race.  He  thought 
of  haying  a  trial  of  speed  with  the  chestnut  up  a  slip  of  turf  they  were 
now  approaching;  but  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  and  he  desisted. 
''These  horses  Imye  done  nothing  to  day,"  he  said;  <'  why  shouldn't  I 
send  the  chestnut  on  a  hunt  to-morrow?' 

As  no  lapse  of  time  depriyes  crowned  heads  of  their  rights,  so  no 
distance  depriyes  the  hirer  of  a  hack-hunter  from  the  right  of  sending 
him  on.  Hack-hunters  are,  indeed,  wonderful  animals.  There  are  no 
bounds  to  the  exertions  the  jaded,  leg-weary  deyils  are  capable  of.  Of 
course  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  twenty,  or  fiye*and-twenty  shillings 
a-day  horses — animals  that  seldom  carry  the  same  rider  twice,  and  when 
carrying  are  always  on  the  "  go."  A  hack-hunter  may  always  be  known 
by  the  anxiety  the  rider  eyinces  to  s^t  as  much  out  of  him  as  possible. 

But  to  our  particular  stud.  A  thought  has  just  struck  Mr.  Sponge, 
and  thus  he  proceeds  to  work  it  out : 

''  Do  you  know  whereabouts  the  cross-roads  are?'*  he  asked,  addressing 
his  groom. 

"  Cross-roads,  cross-roads — what  cross-roads  ?"  replied  Leather. 
*'  Where  the  hounds  meet  to-morrow,*'  supplied  Soapey. 
'<  Oh,  the  cross-roads  at  Somethin'  Burn,"  rejoined  Leather,  thought- 
fully,— "  no,  'deed,  I  don*t,"  he  added.    "  From  all  'counts,  they  seem  to 
be  somewhere  on  the  far  side  of  the  world." 

That  was  not  a  yery  encouraging  answer ;  and  feeling  it  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  Mr.  Leather  to  go  in  search 
of  them  without  clothing  and  the  necessary  requirements  for  his  horses, 
Mr.  Sponge  went  trotting  on,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  place  where  he 
might  get  a  sight  of  the  map  of  the  county.  So  they  proceeded  in 
silence,  till  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  them  to  the  spire  and 
housetops  of  the  little  agricultural  town  of  Barleyboll.  It  diflfered 
nothing  from  the  ordinary  run  of  small  towns.  It  had  a  pond  at  one 
end,  an  inn  in  the  middle,  a  church  at  one  side,  a  fashionable  milliner 
from  London,  a  merchant  tailor  irom  the  same  place,  and  a  hardware 
shop  or  two,  where  they  also  sold  treacle,  Dartford  gunpowder,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  sheep -nets,  patent  medicines,  cheeses,  blacking,  marbles, 
mole-traps,  men*s  hats,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles.  It  was  quite 
enough  of  a  town  to  raise  a  presumption  that  there  would  be  a  map  of 
the  county  at  the  inn. 

"  We'll  just  put  the  horses  up  for  a  few  minutes,  I  think,"  said 
Soapey,  turning  into  the  stable-yai^  at  the  end  of  the  Bed  Lion  Hotel 
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and  Posting  House;  adding,  <*  I  want  to  write  a  letter,  and  perhaps,"'  said 
he,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  you  may  he  wanting  your  dinner." 

Having  resigned  his  horse  to  his  servant,  in  Mr.  Sponge  walked,  re- 
ceiving the  marked  attention  usually  paid  to  a  red  coat.  Mine  host 
left  his  har,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  usual  occupation  of  drinking 
with  some  customers,  for  the  ^'good  of  the  house. ^'  A  map  of  the 
county,  of  such  liberal  dimensions,  was  speedily  produced,  as  would  have 
terrified  any  one  unaccustomed  to  distances  and  scales  on  which  maps  are 
laid  down.  For  instance,  Jawleyford  Court,  as  the  crow  flies,  was  the 
same  distance  from  the  cross-roads  at  Dallington  Bum  as  York  was 
firom  London,  in  a  map  of  England  hanging  against  the  wall  of  the 
room. 

^'  It*s  a  goodish  way,"  said  Soapey,  getting  a  lighter  off  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  measuring  the  distances.  ^'  From  Jawleyford  Court  to  Bil* 
Ungsborough  Rise,  say  seven  miles  ;  from  Billingsborough  Rise  to 
Downington  Wharf,  other  seven  ;  from  Downington  Wharf  to  Shapcot, 
which  seems  the  nearest  point,  will  be — say  five  or  six,  perhaps — nine- 
teen or  twenty  in  all.  Well,  that's  my  work,"  he  observed,  scratching 
his  head,  *'  at  least,  my  hack's ;  and  from  here  home,"  he  continued, 
measurinfi^  away  as  he  spoke,  '^  will  be  twelve  or  thirteen.  Well,  that's 
nothing,  he  said.  "  Now  for  the  horse,"  he  continued,  again  applying 
the  lighter  in  a  different  direction.  "  From  here  to  Hardington  will  be, 
say  eight  miles ;  from  Hardington  to  Bewley,  other  five  ;  eight  and  five  are 
thirteen  ;  and  there,  I  should  say,  he  might  sleep.  That  would  leave  ten 
or  twelve  miles  for  the  morning  ;  nothing  for  a  hack ;  'specially  such  a 
horse  as  that,  and  one  that's  done  nothing  for  I  don't  know  how  long." 

Altogether,  Mr.  Sponge  determined  to  try  it,  especially  considering 
that  if  he  didn't  get  Tuesday,  there  would  be  nothing  till  Thursday; 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  keep  a  hack  hunter  standing  idle. 

Accordingly  he  sought  Mr.  Leather,  whom  he  found  busily  engaged  in 
the  servant's  apartment,  with  a  cold  round  of  beef  and  a  (fish  of  mealy 
potatoes  before  him.     A  foaming  flagon  of  ale  stood  by  his  side. 

"  Leather,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  *'  I'll  hunt  to-morrow — 
ride  the  horse  I  should  have  ridden  to-day." 

<<  Where  at  ?*'  asked  Leather,  diving  his  fork  into  a  bottle  of  pickles, 
and  fishing  out  an  onion. 

"  The  cross-roads,"  replied  Sponge. 

''  The  cross-roads  be  fifty  mile  firom  here,"  cried  Leather. 

"Nonsense!"  rejoined  Sponge;  "I've  just  measured  the  distance. 
It's  nothing  of  the  sort." 

*'  How  far  do  you  make  it,  then  ?"  asked  Leather,  tucking  in  the 
beef. 

'*  Why,  from  here  to  Hardington  is  about  six,  and  from  Hardington  to 
Bewley  four — ten  in  all,"  replied  Sponge.  "  You  can  stay  at  Bewley  all 
night,  and  then  it  is  but  a  few  miles  on  in  the  morning." 

"And  whativer  am  I  to  do  for  clothin'?"  asked  Leather,  adding, 
**Fve  nothin'  with  me— nothin'  uouther  for  oss  nor  man." 

"  Oh  the  ostler  '11  lend  you  what  you  want,"  replied  Sponge,  in  a 
tone  of  determination;  adding,  "you  can  make  shift  for  one  night, 
surely?" 

"  One  night  surely !"  retorted  Leather.  "  D'ye  think  an  oss  can't  be 
mined  in  one  night  ?" 
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<<  But  I  woa't,"  replied  Leather,  bbwing  the  foam  firam  -die  taakaxd, 
and  taking  a  long  swig  at  the  ale.  '^I  tUoks  I  knxms  my  dxitj  to  mj 
goferaer  better  nor  that,"  eondnued  Leather,  setting  it  down.  *^  ili  mot 
aee  hie  valuable  Wters  stowed  awaj  in  pigities — not  I,  indeed." 

The  fact  was,  Leather  had  an  isTitatioii  to  sup  with  the  servants  at 
Jawleyford  Court  that  night,  aud  he  was  not  goii^  to  ha  done  oat  of 
his  eagageBMnt,  especially  as  Mr.  Sponge  only  aUowed  him  four  ASSmgB 
a  day  for  expenses  wherever  he  was. 

*<  Weil,  youxie  a  cool  hand,  anyhow,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  qnite  tidva 
by  surprise. 

"  Cool  'and,  or  not  cool  'and,*'  replied  Leather,  munching  away,  **  VU, 
do  my  duty  to  my  master.  I  m  not  one  o*  your  coatlesB,  eharacterless 
scamps  wlMt  *aag  about  livery-etables  ready  to  do  anything  they're  hid. 
Mo,  sir,  no,"  he^soatinued,  proo^ng  another  onion  ;  ''  2  have  aome  regaid 
lor  the  hinterest  o'  my  master.  I'll  do  my  duty  in  the  statioa  o'  hfe  im 
whidi  I  m  placed,  aiui  won't  be  'fiaid  to  €aoe  bo  man."  So  saying 
ISii.  Leather  cut  himself  what  d&e  Fnaocfa  caU  a  gxand  cinmmfereBoe  of 
beef. 

jVLt.  Sponge  was  taken  aback,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  oonsetesitiooi 
lipery-ataUe  lielper,  and  did  not  brieve  in  the  enstenoe  of  aoch  artielea. 
However,  here  was  Mr.  Leather  assuming  a  virtue,  whether  he  had  it  or 
not ;  and  Mr.  Sponge  being  in  the  nan's  power,  of  covibb  doat  not 
quarrel  with  him.  It  was  clear  that  Ijeather  would  not  go ;  and  Ae 
question  was,  what  should  Mr.  Sponge  do  ?  "  Why  shouldn^  I  go  myself?*' 
he  thought,  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  his  faculties  £me  fi«n  out* 
waid  distraction.  He  ran  the  thing  quickly  over  in  his  mind.  ^'  ^^at 
Leather  can  do,  I  ean  do,"  he  said^  remembering  that  »  groom  never 
demeaned  himself  hj  working  where  there  was  an  ostler.  ^  These  things 
1  have  oa  wiH  do  quite  well  lor  to-aMMcrow,  at  least  among  sodi  rough- 
and-ready  dogs  as  the  Flat  Hat  men,  who  seem  as  if  ttiey  had  thirir 
clothes  pitched  on  witiii  a  fork." 

His  mind  was  quickly  made  up,  and  calling  for  pen,  ixik,  and  paper, 
he  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Jawleyfetd,  ezpiaiBing  why  he  woold  net  cast 
lip  till  the  marrow  ;  he  then  got  the  ehestmit  out  of  the  stalde,  and  de- 
siring the  ostler  to  give  the  note  to  Leather,  and  tell  him  to  go  home  with 
his  hack,  he  just  rode  out  of  the  yard  without  giving  Leather  the  diance 
of  saying  ^'  nay."  He  then  jogged  on  at  a  pace  suitaUe  to  the  accurate 
measorement  ot  the  distance. 

The  horse  seemed  to  like  having  Soapcy's  red  ooat  on  better  than 
Leathers  hrown,  and  champed  his  Int,  and  stepped  away  quite  gaily. 

'^  Confound  it !"  exclaimed  Soapey,  laying  the  rein  on  its  neck,  and 
leaning  forward  to  pat  him ;  *'  it's  a  pity  but  you  were  always  in  this 
humour — ^yoa'd  be  worth  a  mint  of  money  if  you  were."  He  then  le- 
sumed  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  bethought  him  how  he  would  diow 
them  the  way  on  the  morrow.  *'  If  he  doesn't  beat  every  horse  in  the 
field,  it  sha'n't  be  my  £tiult,"  liiought  Soapey,  and  thereupon  he  gave 
him  the  slightest  possible  touch  with  the  spur,  and  the  horse  shot  away 
up  a  strip  of  grass  like  aa  arrow, 

'*  By  Jove,  but  you  can  go  !*'  smd  Soapey,  pulling  up  as  the  grass  ran 
oat  upon  the  hard  road. 

Thus  he  reached  the  village  of  Hardington,  whicfi  he  quickly  cleared, 
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aad  took  the  vett-defiaed  xoad  %o  Bsiviey^— «  rotti  adcraed  wkh  mile- 
stones and  set  out  with  a  liberal  horse-track  at  one  side. 

Day  had  closed  ere  our  fiiend reached  Bemley,  hat  i^eehildien  retom- 
iag  fiom  f  ohod,  Aod  the  omintry  felkfl  leaimg  their  work,  kept  assuring 
him  that  ike  was  on  the  Hght  Jine^  tUl  the  lights  of  Uie  town,  buntmg 
ifK»  him  as  he  roiiaded  the  hill  above,  showed  idm  the-eod  of  his  joumej. 

The  best  stalls  at  the  head  inn — the  Bull's  Bead— ^weve  all  fuU,  several 
trusty  grooms  having  amired  with  the  usual  head-etalk  and  niUs  of  doth- 
iiig  om  their  ixKses,  dencrtmg  the  «bjeot  of  their  iniasiMi.  Most  of  the 
hones  had  heen  in  soefte  hours,  and  were  now  utendiiig  well  littered  «f 
with  straw,  while  the  .greoms  were  het  die  tap  taOdng  orer  iheb  masten 
sod  idisTMBBg  the  awrifas  of  their  horses,  and  aiguiag  whether  Lord 
Scamperdale  was  mad  «r  not.  They  had.  just  cone  to  the  eoachmati 
that  his  lordship  was  aad,  hut  was  m^  incafwble  of  tidnag  eare  of  his 
affairs,  when  the  trampling  of  Soapey's  horse's  feet  dvew  them  out  to  see 
who  was  oesmi^  next.  Soapey  s  ned  eoat  at  anee  tohl  his  tale,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  usual  attentioD. 

JIjc  Leather's  &ar  of  the  want  cf  dothi^g  £or  the  valaahfe  hunter 
feared  wluUy  gmandles^  lor  eadk  groom  having  ooaae  with  a  plentifii 
supply  for  ms  own  horse,  all  the  inn  stock  was  at  the  service  of  the 
stcaagac.  The  stable,  to  he  sure^  was  not  quite  so  good  as  might  be 
desbedp  2»iit  it  was  warn  and  water-tight,  and  the  oom  was  fiir  from  bad. 
Altogether,  .Mr.  S|MNM;e  thought  he  wonlddo  vety  wdl,  and,  having  seen 
to  his  horse,  prooeeded  tachoose  between  beef  eteaks  and  mutton  diops  £ar 
hisown  enteitainaaent,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  old  country  paper  and  some 
very  questionable  port,  he  passed  the  evening  in  antadpatiou  of  die  sports 
of  the  morraw. 

CRAPTKft  XXXII. 
ZSE  CR08S-B0ADS  AT  AAIXraOTON  MCBXL 

Whsn  Ins  lord^ip  and  Jack  mounted  their  "hacks  in  the  morning  to 
go  to  the  cross-roads  at  Dallington  Bum,  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  see  whether  they  were  on  Tbays  or  browns.  It  was  a  dull,  murky 
day,  wrth  heavy,  spongy  clouds  overhead.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  rain  in  the  night,  and  lihe  horses  poached  and  squashed  as  they 
went.  Our  ^ortsmen,  however,  were  prepared  as  well  for  what  had 
fidlen  as  for  what  XQight  come ;  for  they  were  encased  in  enormously 
thick  bocyts,  with  drab  bagfgy  overalls,  and  coats  and  waistcoats  of  ihe 
stoutest  and  most  abundant  order.  They  had  each  a  sack  of  a  mac- 
intosh strapped  on  to  their  saddle-feonts.  Thus  they  went  blobbing 
and  groping  tfieir  w»^  along,  vaxymg  the  monotony  of  the  journey  by 
an  occasional  spurt  dP  muddy  water  up  into  their  faces,  or  the  more 
nerve-t™ng  noise  of  a  fioundeiing  stumble  over  a  lieap  of  stones  by 
fe  roadside.  The  country  people  stared  with  astonishment  as  they 
passed,  and  4^e  muggers  and  tinkers,  who  were  withdrawing  their 
horses  from  -ftie  farmers'  fields,  stood  trembling,  lest  they  might  be  the 
"  pollis"  coming  after  them. 

**  I  tfcink  TtTl  be  a  fine  day,**  observed  his  lorOship,  after  they  had 
bumped  for  some  time  in  silence  without  its  getting  much  lighter.  "  I 
flrink  Tt  win  be  a  fine  day,"  "he  said,  taking  his  chm  out  of  his  great 
puddingy-spotted  neckcloth,  and  turning  ms  spectacled  face  up  to  the 
douds. 
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'<  The  want  of  light  is  its  duef  ftnlt,"  observed  Jack  ;  addiog,  **  its 
deuced  dark  !" 

"  Ah,  it'll  get  better  of  that,*'  observed  Ws  lordship.  "  It's  not  much 
after  eight  yet,"  he  added,  staring  at  his  watch,  and  with  difficulty  making 
out  that  it  was  half-past.  <<  Days  take  off  terribly  about  this  time  of 
year,"  he  observed  ;  •*  Tve  seen  about  Christmas  when  it  has  never  been 
regularly  light  all  day  long." 

They  then  floundered  on  again  for  some  time  further  as  before. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  we  have  a  Lurge  field,"  at  length  observed  Jack, 
bringing  his  hack  alongside  his  lordship's.  *^  Some  of  those  Puffington 
snobs  will  be  out;  their  hounds  don't  hunt  to-day." 

"  No  more  they  do,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  Shouldn't  wonder  if  Puff 
himself  was  to  come— all  over  brooches  and  rings  as  usual." 

«  And  Charley  Slapp,  Til  be  bound  to  say,"  observed  Jack.  "  He's  a 
reg^ar  hanger-on  of  Push's." 

*'  Beast  that  Slap,"  said  his  lordship;  **  hate  the  sight  of  him !" 

**  So  do  1,"  replied  Jack;  adding,  **hate  a  hanger-on !" 

''  There  are  the  hounds,"  said  his  lordship,  as  they  now  approached 
Culverton  Dean,  and  a  line  of  something  white  was  discernible  climbing 
the  opposite  side. 

"  Are  they,  think  you?"  replied  Jack,  staring  ihrough  his  great  spec- 
tacles ;  '*  are  they,  think  you  ?    It  looks  to  me  more  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 

''  I  believe  you're  right,"  said  his  lordship,  staring  too  ;  "  indeed,  I 
hear  the  dog.     The  hounds,  however,  can't  be  far  ah^bd." 

They  then  drew  into  single  file  to  take  the  broken  horse-track  through 
the  steep  woody  dean. 

"  This  is  the  longest  sixteen  miles  I  know,"  observed  Jack,  as  they 
emerged  from  it,  and  overtook  the  sheep. 

*^  It  is,"  replied  his  lordship,  spurring  his  hack,  who  was  now  beginning 
to  lag  :  "  the  fact  is,  it's  eighteen/'  he  continued  ;  '^  only  if  I  was  to  tell 
Frosty  it  was  eighteen,  he  would  want  to  lay  over-night,  and  that 
wouldn't  do.  Besides  the  trouble  and  inconvemence,  it  would  spoil  the 
best  part  of  a  five-pund  note ;  and  five-pund  notes  don^t  grow  upon 
gooseberry  bushes — at  least  not  in  my  garden." 

"  Rather  scarce  in  all  gardens  just  now,  I  think,"  observed  Jack ;  "  at 
least  I  never  hear  of  anybody  wi&  any  to  spare." 

'^  Money's  like  snow,"  said  his  lordship,  ''  a  very  meltable  article ; 
and  talking  of  snow,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  heavy  clouds,  "  I  wish 
we  mayn't  be  going  to  have  some — I  don't  like  the  looks  of  thmgs  over- 
head." 

"  Heavy,"  replied  Jack ;  "  heavy,  however  its  due  about  now." 

'^  Due  or  not  due,"  said  his  lordsmp,  ''  it's  a  thing  one  never  wishes  to 
come ;  anybody  may  have  my  share  of  snow  that  likes — frost  too." 

The  road,  or  rather  track,  now  passed  over  Blobbington  Moor,  and 
our  friends  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  horses  out  of  peat-holes  and 
bogs,  without  indulging  in  conversation.  At  length  they  cleared  the 
moor,  and,  pulling  out  a  gap  at  a  comer  of  the  indosures,  cut  across  a 
few  fields,  and  got  on  to  the  Stumping^n  turnpike. 

"  The  houn£  are  here,"  said  Jack,  after  studying  the  muddy  road  for 
some  time. 

"  They'll  not  be  there  long,"  replied  his  lordship,  <<  for  Grabtoll  Gate 
isn't  far  a-head." 
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His  loidship  was  right.  The  imprints  soon  divemd  up  a  muddy  lane 
on  the  right,  and  our  sportsmen  now  got  into  a  road  so  deep  and  so  bot- 
tomless as  to  put  the  idea  of  stones  quite  out  of  the  question. 

«  Hang  the  road  T'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  as  his  hack  nearly  came  on 
his  nose,  ^'hang  the  road  !"  repeated  he,  adding  ''  if  Puff  wasn't  such  an 
ass  I  really  tUnk  I'd  give  him  up  the  cross-road  country." 

"  It*s  bad  to  get  at  from  us,"  observed  Jack,  who  didn't  like  such  trash- 
xng  distances. 

"  Ah !  but  it*s  a  rare  good  country  when  you  get  to  it,"  replied  his 
lordship,  shortening  his  rein  and  spurring  his  steed. 

That  kne  being  at  length  cleared,  the  road  became  more  practicable, 
passing  over  large  pastures  where  a  horseman  could  choose  his  own 
ground,  instead  of  being  bound  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law.  But 
though  the  road  improved  the  day  did  not,  a  thick  fog  coming  drifting 
up  from  the  south-east  in  aid  of  the  general  obscurity  of  the  scene. 

^'The  day's  gettin*  wuss/*  observed  Jack,  snufiiing  and  staring 
about. 

**  It'll  blow  over,"  replied  his  lordship,  who  was  not  easily  disheartened. 
'^  It'll  blow  over,"  repeated  he,  adding,  *'  often  rare  scents  such  days  as 
these.  But  we  must  put  on,"  continued  he,  looking  at  his  watch, ''  for 
its  half-past,  and  we  are  a  mile  or  more  off  yet."  So  saying,  he  clapped 
spurs  into  his  hack  and  shot  away  at  a  canter,  followed  by  Jack  at  a  long 
<<  hammer  and  pincers"  trot. 

A  hunt  is  something  like  a  circuit,  where  certain  great  guns  show  every- 
where, and  smaller  men  drop  in  here  and  there,  snatching  a  day  or  a 
hrie^  as  the  case  may  be.  Serjeant  Bluff  and  Serjeant  Huff  rustle  and 
wrangle  in  every  court,  while  Mr.  Meeke  and  Mr.  Sneeke  enjoy  their 
flights  on  the  forensic  arenas  of  their  respective  towns,  on  behalf  of 
simple  neighbours,  who  look  upon  them  as  thorough  Solomons.  So  with 
hunts.  Certain  men  who  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  born 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting,  arrive  at  every  meet,  far  or  near,  with 
a  punctuality  that  is  truly  surprising,  and  rarely  associated  with  pleasure. 

If  you  Ibten  to  their  conversation  it  is  generally  a  dissertation  on  the 
previous  day's  sport,  with  inquiries  as  to  the  nearest  way  to  cover  the 
next.  Sometimes  it  is  seasoned  with  censure  of  some  other  pack  they 
have  been  visiting.  These  men  are  mounted  and  appointed  in  a  manner 
that  shows  what  a  perfect  profession  hunting  is  with  them ;  and,  of 
course,  they  come  cantering  to  cover,  lest  any  one  should  suppose  they 
ride  their  own  horses  on. 

''  The  **  Cross  Roads"  was  like  two  hunts  or  two  circuits  joining,  for 
it  generally  drew  the  picked  men  from  each,  to  say  nothing  of  out- 
riggers and  chance  customers.  The  regular  attendants  of  eiUier  hunt 
were  sufficiently  distinguishable  as  weU  by  the  flat  hats  and  baggy 
garments  of  the  one,  as  by  the  dandified.  Jemmy  Jessamy  air  of  the 
other.  If  a  lord  had  not  been  at  the  head  of  the  Flat  Hats,  the  Puf- 
fington  men  would  have  considered  them  insufferable  snobs.  But  to 
our  day. 

As  usual,  where  hounds  have  to  travel  a  long  distance,  the  field  were 
assembled  before  they  arrived.  Almost  all  the  cantering  gentlemen  had 
caat  up. 

One  cross-road  meet  being  so  much  Hke  another,  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  describing  the  one  at  Dallington  Bum.  The  reader  will  have  the 
kindness  to  imagine  a  couple  of  roads  crossing  on  an  open  common,  with 
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9m  armiesv  sign-post  cxv  <mi0  aM^  «od  a  robUe-alow  bffidg«^  wiA  several 
of  tin  cofikig^stDDes  lying' iat&tfdbatiovr  stuwini/  below,  tm  tike  ofbor. 

The  couDtzy  roond  abont^  if  any  coiiii«ar7  eosdd  fav^  bee»  seeik  imM 
kave  diow»  wild^  open^  nub  ebaetleM^  Ilevs* »  patek  of  ti^ood,  there  a 
patch  of  beatk,  hot  its  general  a^tc<t  hans  and  on^tfal..  The  conmandl- 
ing  outUne  of  Seedejwoed  Fofest  19  not  visiUe  for  the  weathsr.  lime 
nofwv  let  OB  9uppo0«^  half-past  teo^  widi  a  fiall  mnster  of  horsemen  and  a 
fog,  making  unwonted  dullness  of  the  scene — the  old  sign-pole- being  the 
most  eonspicnoos  c^ject  of  tho>  whole. 

Hark !  what  a  clamour  th««  is  afaont  it.  It's  like  »  betting  pest  at 
Newmazket.  Hotr  load  ibe  people  talki  whot'ff  tbe  sows?  Qoeen  Ann 
dead,  or  is  there  another  Fren<m  rerointioo,  or  a  filed  daty  on  com? 
Reader,  Mr,  Puf&ngton's  homidB  have  had  a  runv  and  the  Hair  Hat  men 
are  disputing  it. 

<' Nothing  of  the  sort!  rmMng  ot  the  sort  I"  exclaims  Fossick,  <<I 
know  every  yard  of  the  country,  and  you  can't  make  more  tfiein  eight  of  it 
anyhow.'* 

^^  Well,  hut  Tver  measwed  it  on  the  mi^"  replied  the  speaher  (Charley 
Slapp,  himself),  ''and  it's  thirteea  if  it's  a  yard." 

"  Then  the  coontry's  grown  bigger  since  nry  dny,"  n^ine  Fossick, 
**  for  I  was  dropped  at  Stnbgiove^  whicb  is  miiaa  a  mSe  of  wbere  yen 
found,  and  FVe  walked,  and  I'te  ridden,  and  Fve  driven,  every  yard  of 
the  distance,  and  you  can't  make  it  more  than  eii^  t  k^9  ae  mn^ 
Can  yooy  Capon?**  exclaimed  Fossick,  t^pealing  to  anodier  of  the  *'fiat 
brims,"  whose  luminous  hee  now  riione  throogh  the  fog. 

^No,*'  replied  Ci49on;  adding^  ^  not  so  much,  I  shmild  say.** 
Just  then  op  trotted  Frostyfee  with  the  honndla. 
'^Good  morning,   Frosty!   good!  morning l"   exclaim  half  a  dosen 
voices,  that  it  wonid  be  diffienlt  to  appropriate  from  the  denseness  of  the 
fog.     Frosty  and  the  whips  make  a  general  salute  with  their  caps. 

"  Well,  Frosty,^  1  sappose  you've  £ard  what  a  run  we  had  yesterday?" 
exclaims  Charley  Slapp,  ae  soon  as  Frosty  and  the  hounds  are  setded. 

"  Had  they,  sir— had  diey  ?"  regies  Frosty,  with  a  sMgbt  touch  of  his 
cap  and  a  sneer.  <'  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir — glad  to  bear  it.  Rope  they 
killed,  sir — hope  tbey  killed?"  with  a  still  slighter  touch  of  tbe  cap. 

"  Killed,  aye  ? — killed  in  the  open  just  below  Crabstone  Green,  in 
your  countoy ;"  adding,  ^  It  was  one  of  your  foxes,  I  brieve?" 

''GUid  of  it,  sir--gkd  of  h^  sir,"  replies  Frosty.  ''They  wanted 
blood  sadly — they  wanted  blood  sadly.  Quite  welcome  to  one  of  ovr 
foxes,  sir — quite  welcome  to  one  of  our  foxes.  That*a  a  brace  and  a 
half  they've  killed." 

"  Brace  and  a  ha^r-r-f  I"  drawls  Slapp,  in^ell-feigned  disgust ;  *^  brace 
and  a  ha  r-r-f  I — why,  it  makes  them  ten  brace,  and  six  run  to  gronnd." 

"  Oh,  don't  teU  me,"  retorts  Frosty,  with  a  sbake  of  di^ust ;  ««  don't 
tell  me.  I  knows  better — I  knows  better.  They'd  only  killed  a  Inaoe 
since  they  began  banting  up  to  yesterday.  The  rest  wire  all  cabs,  poor 
things  I — all  cubs,  poor  things  !  Mr.  Fuffington*s  hounds  are  not  ^bm 
sort  of  animals  to  kill  foxes:  nasty,  skurtin',  flasby,  jealous  dirils; 
always  starin*  about  for  holloas  and  assistance.  Til  be  d---d  if  I*d  give 
eighteenpence  for  the  'ole  lot  on  'em." 

A  k>ud  gafiaw  firom  the  Flat  Hat  men  greeted  this  wholesale  con- 
demnatioDr  The  Pnffington  men  looked  unutterable  things,  and  there  ia 
no  saying  what  diaagieeable  compariaone  might  have  been  instiliitBd  (tot 
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ihe  PnfBag^tomans  miutered  veiy  strong)  had  not  his  lordship  and  Jack 
iwt  Jsp  at  the  moment.     Hats  off  and  politeness  was  then  Uie  order  of 

*^Ma<MnV  said  his  lordship,  with  a  snatch  of  his  hat  in  return,  as  he 
paDed  Tip  sod  stared  into  the  elond-enveloped  crowd;  ^^  Momin',  Fjle, 
mornin',  Fossid^"  he  condnued,  as  he  distinguished  those  worthies,  as 
mnA  hf  their  hats  as  anything  else.  ^'  Where  are  the  horses  ?**  he  said 
tvFmtjface. 

<*  Just  beyond  diere,  my  lord,''  replied  the  huntsman,  pointing  with  his 
vhip  to  where  a  cockadcd  serraatwas  <<to  andfroing^*a  couple  of  hunters 
-— «h]»w»  and  s  ehestiifiit. 

'^  Let's  be  doing/'  said  his  lordlslbrp^  trotting  up  to  them  and  throwing 
MniRlfoBF  his  hack  like  a  sack.  HaTiog  divested  himself  of  his  muddy 
Oferalb,  be  mounted  ihe  brown,  a  splen£d  si^i teen  handis  horse  in  tip-top 
esodftion,  and  again  made  for  the  field  in  all  the  pride  of  masterly  eques- 
trianism. A  momentary  gleam  of  stmshine  shot  o*er  the  scene  ;  a  Jerfi: 
of  die  bead  acted  as  a  signal  to  throw  off,  and  away  they  all  moved  ftrom 
Ae  meet. 

Thomeybnsh  Gorse  was  a  large  eight-acre  cover,  formed  partly  of 
gorse  aad  partly  of  stunted  blackthorn,  with  here  and  there  a  sprinkling 
of  Scotch  firs.  His  lordship  paid  two  pound  a-year  for  it,  having  vainly 
tried  to  get  it  for  thirty  shillings,  which  was  about  the  actual  value  of  the 
had,  bat  the  proprietor  claimed:  a  little  compensation  for  the  trampling 
of  horse  about  it ;  moreover,  the  Fuffington  men  would  have  taken  it  at 
two  pounds.     It  was  a  sure  find,  and  the  hounds  dashed  into  it  with  a 


The  field  ranged  themselves  at  the  accustomed  comer,  both  hunts  to 
expatiate  on  the  merits  of  their  previous  day's  run,  forming  a  large  party 
of  talkers  without  listeners.  Frostyface's  "  Yoicks,  wind  him!"  "  Yoicks, 
push  him  up!"  were  drowned  in  the  medley  of  voices. 

A  loud  clear  shrill "  Tally  ho,  away  ! '  from  the  far  side  of  the  cover 
caused  all  tongues  to  stop,  and  all  hands  to  drop  on  the  reins.  Great  was 
the  excitement !  Each  hunt  was  determined  to  take  the  shine  out  of  the 
other. 

"  Twang^  twanffy  twang  T  "  Tweet^  tweet,  tweet  T  went  his  lord- 
ship's and  Frostyfiice's  horns,  as  they  came  bounding  over  the  gorse  to 
the  spot,  with  the  eager  pack  rushing  at  their  horses*  heels.  Then,  as 
iihe  hounds  crossed  the  line  of  scent,  there  was  such  an  outburst  of 
melody  in  cover,  and  such  gathering  of  reins  and  thrusting  on  of  hats 
outside !  The  hounds  dashed  out  of  cover  as  if  somebody  was  kicking 
liiem.  A  man  in  scarlet  was  seen  flying  through  the  fog,  producing 
ihe  usual  hold  hardings,  "  God  bless  you,  hold  hard,  sur !"  "  God 
d— n  you,  hold  hard,  sir!'*  with  inquiries  as  to  "who  the  chap  was  that 
was  t^ng  to  catch  the  fox." 

"  It's  Lumpleg !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Flat  Hat  men. 

"  No  it's  not !"  roared  a  Puffingtonite ;  "  Liunpleg's  here." 

**  Then  it's  Charles  Slapp ;  he's  always  doing  it,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker.     **  Most  jealous  man  in  the  world." 

**  Is  he  !^  exelaimed  Slapp,  cantering  past  at  his  ease  on  a  thorough. 
bred  grey,  as  if  he  could  weU  afford  to  dispense  with  a  start. 

Header !  it  was  neither  Lumpleg  nor  SLapp^  nor  any  of  the  Puffington 
toob%  nor  Flat  Hat  swells.     It  was  our  old  friend  Soapej  Sponge. 

i2 
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Having  arrived  rather  late  he  had  posted  himself,  unseen,  by  the 
cover  side,  and  the  fox  had  broke  close  to  him.  Unfortunately,  he 
had  headed  him  back,  and  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  was  the  result 
Not  only  had  he  headed  back  the  fox,  but  the  resolute  chestnut,  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  run  away,  had  snatched  the  bit  well  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  carried  him  to  the  fisur  side  of  a  twenty-acre  field 
ere  Soapey  managed  to  wheel  him  round  on  a  very  liberal  semicircle, 
and  face  the  now  flying  sportsmen,  who  came  hurrying  on  through  the 
mist  like  a  charge  of  yeomanry  after  a  salute.  All  was  excitement, 
hurry-scurry,  and  horse  hugging,  with  the  usual  spurring,  elbowing,  and 
exertion  to  get  into  places,  Mr.  Fossick  considering  he  haid  as  much  right 
to  be  before  Mr.  Fyle,  as  Mr.  Fyle  had  to  be  before  old  Capon. 

It  apparently  being  all  the  same  to  the  chestnut  which  way  he  went 
BO  long  as  he  had  his  run,  he  now  bore  Soapey  back  as  quick  as  he  had 
carried  him  away,  and  with  yawning  mouth,  and  head  in  the  air,  he 
dashed  right  at  the  coming  horsemen,  charg^g  Lord  Scamperdale  full 
tilt  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  returning  his  horse  to  its  ease.  Great  was 
the  collision  I  His  lordship  flew  one  way,  his  horse  another,  his  hat  a 
third,  his  whip  a  fourth,  his  spectacles  a  nf^h ;  in  fact,  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  scattered  all  over.  In  an  instant  he  lay  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
kicking  on  his  back  like  a  lively  turtle. 

'^  Oh !  I'm  kilt  !*'  he  roared,  striking  out  as  if  he  was  swimming. 
"  I'm  kilt  I"  he  repeated.  "  He's  broken  my  back, — he's  broken  my 
legs, — he's  broken  my  ribs, — he's  broken  my  collar-bone, — ^he's  knocked 
my  right  eye  into  the  heel  of  my  left  boot.  Oh !  will  nobody  catch 
him — hang  him  ?  Will  nobody  do  for  him  ?  Will  you  see  an  English 
nobleman  knocked  about  like  a  nine-pin  ?"  added  his  lordship,  scrambling 
up  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Soapey  himself. 


CAPEFIGUE  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION .• 

M.  Capefigue,  to  whose  able  historical  work  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion we  have  before  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,  tells  us  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  concluding  third  and  fourth  volumes  just  published,  that 
the  first  portions  of  his  work  have  been  the  object  of  virulent  criticism 
and  abusive  attacks.  That  in  the  present  state  of  parties  in  Paris,  and 
the  struggle  of  different  factions  for  ascendancy,  this  should  have  been 
the  case,  will  not  surprise  any  one.  M.  Capefigue  still  insists  upon  what 
he  calls  "  the  void,"  to  which  no  previous  case  of  abandonment  bears  a 
parallel,  that  presented  itself  on  the  26th  of  February  around  the 
person  of  an  illustrious  and  unfortunate  princess — the  mother  of  the  Count 
of  Paris.  <*  Must  historical  truth,"  he  inquires,  "  be  so  veiled  as  to  say 
that,  before  the  24th  of  that  same  month,  there  existed  no  one  party  of 
the  regency  ^vourable  to  the  princess  ?  That  this  party  may  have  acted 
without  avowing  it,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  ot  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
under  the  Restoration,  is  possible,  as  it  is  certain  that  it  was  perfectly 
organised  on  the  24th  of  February  to  combat  whatever  opposition  might 
present  itself.*' 

*  La  Sedate  et  les  Gouv^mements  de  rEorope  depuis  la  Chute  de  Louis- 
Philippe  jusqu'a  la  Presidence  de  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Par  M.  Cap^gue. 
Tomes  troisilme  et  quatri^me. 
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The  passionate  and  rash  men — observes  M.  Capefigue,  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  subject — who  assumed  the  direction  of  the  provisional 
government  on  the  24th  of  February,  had  tacitly  held  out  the  renuncia- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being,  of  diose  personal  divisions  which  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  crumbling  in  pieces  the  frail  edifice  of  their  power. 
But  the  necessary  condition,  the  punishment  of  all  factions,  is  to  be 
vassals  instead  of  subjects ;  and  hence  there  were  in  this  very  government, 
from  the  beginning,  feelings  of  opposition  and  diversities  of  interests, 
which  soon  manifested  themselves,  even  against  the  will  of  the  parties 
themselves.  At  the  very  time  they  were  holding  forth  the  hand  to 
one  another,  they  were  entering  into  conspiracies  almost  against  their 
own  inclinations  ;  their  masters  were  their  brothers  in  opinion,  their  club 
firiends,  who  were  incessantly  reproaching  them  with  weakness,  and 
political  concessions. 

Without  being  in  any  way  attached  to  one  another,  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  Mountain  and  of  Socialism,  Messrs.  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  felt 
that  one  could  not  exclude  the  other  in  any  combination  of  a  Comite  de 
Salui  Public  which  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  incompetent 
Provisional  Government.  M.  Arago  was  retuned  because  he  was  easily 
led  away  by  every  new  influence,  M.  Cremieux  because  his  opinions 
were  so  readily  controlled,  and  M.  Lamartine  because  he  had  a  name  that 
captivated,  and  a  raro  power  of  eloquence.  The  party  which  was  moro 
especially  the  object  of  hostility  were  Messrs.  Marrast,  Gamier  Pag^s, 
and  Marie,  who  had  declared  themselves  definitely  in  favour  of  modera- 
tion. The  clubs  resolved  to  rid  the  government  of  those  more  meritorious 
members  by  a  new  insurrection.  M.  Marrast,  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  mayoralty,  had  shut  himself  up  as  if  in  a  fortress.  That  which  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  never  dared  to  do  in  the  height  of  its  despotism, 
Mflurrast  effected  under  the  dictatorship  of  a  provisional  government.  He 
disposed  at  his  pleasure  of  the  immense  revenue  of  the  capital  without  the 
iDterference  of  general  or  municipal  councils.  It  might  appear  strange 
that  men  who  had  risen  to  power  upon  the  pretence  of  benefiting  all 
classes  should  be  so  greedy  of  power  and  so  arbitrary  in  wield- 
ing it ;  but  it  has  seldom  been  found  that,  when  the  middle  classes 
are  raised  to  the  highest  positions  of  the  state,  they  are  more  liberal 
tiian  their  aristocratic  predecessors.  On  the  contrary,  the  lower  the 
position  whence  insurrection  and  tumults  raise  up  men  to  responsible 
tituations  the  ereater  the  abuse  of  power,  when  once  obtained. 

The  court  had  left  behind  it  handsome  equipages,  stately  palaces, 
charming  manors.  Whilst  the  Provisional  Government  ostentatiously 
announced  that  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  houses  and  mansions  of 
princes  were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  list,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  were  conveyed  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville  in  the  royal  carriages ; 
the  woods  of  Chantilly  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  noisy  republican 
huntsmen ;  the  tables  of  the  princely  mansions  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  republican  festivities.  It  was  amusing  to  the  believer  in  the  new  and 
ever-prospective  civilisation  to  see  the  ferocious  tribune  so  readily  adopt- 
ing the  luxuries  and  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  power  of  such  men  as  Blanqui,  Barb^s,  and  Hubert,  sprang  from 
the  license  of  clubs.  Grovemment  could  not  oppose  this  destructive 
principle.  They  had  themselves  risen  to  power  in  a  struggle  to  obtain 
the  right  of  meeting,  they  could  not  give  up  the  fruits  of  the  people  s 
rictory  at  once.     The  word  democracy  no  longer  sufficed  or  kept  pace 
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vith  the  piograss  of  the  dubs.  A  fiocial  republic  was  soon  wanted.  Hiis 
aocialism  consiBted  ia  pronouiicing  the  actual  state  of  society  to  be  detea- 
table.  The  only  obstaole  which  presented  itself  to  this  new  order  of 
ideas  waa  in  the  National  Guazd,  who  represented  the  more  peaoeaUe 
and  sober  interests.  To  destroy  diis  influence  it  was  proposed  to  resolye 
all  citizens,  of  whatsoever  class,  into  the  said  militia,  and  to  fiiae  the 
esdsting  jregiments  into  the  heterogeneous  mass  that  would  be  thiM 
created.  It  is  to  the  resistance  to  tbos  proposed  measure  of  organisation, 
which  already  in  these  pages  we  have  in  foUowiag  various  authoritieB 
traced  to  so  many  souroes,  that  M.  Capefigue  attributes  the  origin  «f 
the  demonstration  winch  was  mystified  under  the  name  of  ememte  de 
bonnets  a  jtaiL  As  lookers-on  and  honest  cfaroniclerSy  we  jnnat 
say  that  HL  Ci^figue'a  ^cplanation  appears  to  be  the  most  aatuk 
factory  yet  given.  The  Provisional  Government,  which  was  ready  ta 
receive  all  tumultuous  assemblages  of  whatsoever  character,  so  long  as 
they  were  composed  of  the  lowest  classes,  which  was  ready  to  concede 
every  thing  to  the  clubs  or  the  mob,  refused  to  hear  the  small  rnnnant 
of  the  supporters  of  order  and  the  "  Compagnies  d^eUie^**  as  the  old  Nap 
tional  Guard  was  called,  was  even  threatened  with  extermination  £or  its 
want  of  docility  to  the  existing  democratic  powers.  The  result  was  pro- 
duced, aa  M.  Capefigue  truly  points  out,  by  the  fusion  of  two  parties,  of 
Messrs.  Lamartine,  Arago,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  who  aspired  to  the  power 
of  controlling  all  re-action,  and  to  Messrs.  Sobner,  Caussidi^ie,  Blanqoiv 
&c,  who  aspired  to  a  committee  of  public  safety,  and  which  united  in 
this  point  each  in  the  hopes  of  serving  its  own  ends. 

The  Bed  Republicans,  emboldened  by  this  concession,  resolved  to  de-> 
termine  by  a  great  puUic  demonstration,  not  only  the  &te  of  the 
National  Guards,  but  also  that  of  the  National  Assembly.  No  qppost- 
tion  was  offered,  as  in  the  case  of  their  predecessors.  The  solemnity  of 
the  17th  of  March  served  both  parties  alike;  it  strengthened  the  handa 
of  the  Bed  Republicans,  at  the  same  time  that,  had  the  elections  not  beea 
postponed,  the  original  National  Guard  swamped,  and  the  reg^ular  sol- 
dieiy  dismissed  firom  the  capital,  neither  the  existing  Provisiooal  GoverD- 
ment,  or  the  Republic  itself,  as  the  word  was  understood  by  the  duhs^ 
could  have  had  any  dianee  of  success. 

**  Never  had  Paris,''  says  M.  Capefigue,  "  been  so  gloomy  orao  moroai^ 
as  since  the  fatal  24th  of  February.  Shrove  Tuesday  fell  early  in  Man^ 
it  can  be  easily  understood  that  at  a  period  of  sucn  great  diaaatens  the 
hearts  of  the  population  had  no  aympathy  with  festivities,  even  at  mid- 
lent,  at  the  end  of  the  month;  thexe  were  no  masks,  no  amusemeotei 
and  eveiv  one  knows  that  nothing  can  be  more  demonstrative  at  Paris 
than  such  disregard  of  pleasure,  and  such  an  abdication  of  the  Fieodli 
character.  Af^r  the  events  of  July,  1830,  Pans  recovered  its  gaie^, 
joyous  feeling,  and  its  love  of  distraction  :  during  the  diffioultfteB  of  tM 
monarchy,  masks  still  filled  the  streets.  Since  the  Bepuhlie  a  serious  and 
sorrowful  feeling  pervaded  every  quarter;  empty  theatres  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  curiosity  of  spectators  by  pieces  ad^ted  te  the  times,  or 
bitter  criticisms  upon  the  fallen  powers;  patriotic  airs  wave  sung  t» 
empty  boxes ;  pubhc  walks  before  crowded  with  splendid  equipages,  with 
beautiful  and  well-dzesaed  ladiee^  were  now  paraded  by  long  lines  of  mem 
in  blouses  ;  tradesmen  opened  and  shut  thmr  ahops  without  disposiag  of 
an  article  worth  fiye  francs ;  manners  and  habits  were  absolutely  ^changed; 
the  honest  citiaen  on  quitting  his  boose  found  the  walls  oavesed  woth. 
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pkctrdf  annoBodng  all  kinds  of  projaeta^  Areata  tgainst  .the  rich,  and 
flatteneBlbr  thepeople^  «o  gieat,  wO'gaagsBtmB^  as  toi2linr  the  bourgeoisie 
even  to  live,  llere^  noisy  -dnrnMi  cdUed  together  the  National  Gaatd; 
thoQB  the  myriad  diouts  of  newsmen.  The  Boolevaid  was  transformed 
into  a  hir  crowded  with  pcditical  mountehanks.  Bidi  strangers  fled  from 
Earis,  witioh  had  no  longer  its  idoth  of  gold,  or  Us  gems  of  fSuitastic  yet 
arishing  ovnlisation*" 

Who  woold  have  dared  to  speak  of  art  or  inteiHgenoe  in  this  onoe 
goeat  city?  Govenunent)  whicdi  pretended  to  ^mancquite  .thonfi;fat» 
was  not  step  hy  step^  but  with  one  £ell  swoop,  brutalising  ererythmg. 
To  die  ei^gaot  manners  and  refined  amusements  of  ^6e  people  hiad  aoe* 
oeeded  the  erectian  of  tiees  ef  liberty,  poplan  stolen  from  siwurban  gar* 
deas ;  and  to  domestic  quieti  the  necessity  of  lighting  up  to  the  cry  of 
''Das  lampimis  !  ^des  lamfHons!*'  Every  day  the  streets  were  ohatmcted 
fay  piooesnons.  Oae  day  it  was  Italians,  the  next  Germans,  the  nest 
Poles,  asking  to  be  permitted  to  firatemise ;  the  fourth  it  was  a  dub 
deolaiming  against  the  egotism  of  the  ridi,  and  the  fifth  ike  workmem 
deoouneing  the  industrious  stranger.  M.  Louis  Blanc  walked  forth  horn 
ik  '<  bed  of  fiowers,"  the  boudoir  of  the  Duchess  Decazes,  to  fdicitate 
his  brother-workmen,  and  to  proclaim  to  than  the  coming  era  of  equali^ 
of  sakries  and  work  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  ^^  I  am  not 
aware,"  says  M.  Capefigue,  "  that  there  exists  in  history  the  record  of 
so  complete  a  disorganisation  of  labour  aa  ensued.  There  was  not  a 
busineBs  that  did  not  suffer  from  the  desertk>n  of  its  worionen,  not  a 
workshop  or  a  branch  of  industry  liiat^wasnot  abandoned."  The  oonse- 
^mice  c£  this  mistaken  policy  was  that  veiy  soon  it  was  not  organisation 
that  waa  wantmg  labonr,  but  labour  diat  was  wanted  to  be  organised. 
I^  national  workshops,  a  conception  tif  M.  Marie,  became  the  xeoep- 
tedes  of  idleness  and  ^aorder — a  gveat  salaried  centre  of  disorganisation. 
At  every  extremity  of  the  city,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  gates  of 
the  town,  were  seen  assemblages  of  workmen,  who  spent  their  time  in 
idleness,  and  under  the  banner  of  liberty  dechdmed  against  the  rich.  N# 
weU-dresaed  man  could  pass  these  groups  without  being  insulted.  Budt 
was  the  rposition  of  Paris  in  i^priL,  1849.  Berolurionaiy  widiont  gran- 
deur, turbulent  without  gaiety,  Paris  had  not  considered  that  all  the 
IfiSBes  entailed  by  a  revolution  would  fiiU  upon  the  capital — the  centre  of 
aristocratic  luximes.  They  had  not  taken  into  tsonaderation,  that  when 
there  'was  no  longer  a  king,  or  an^  privileged  orders,  lliat  eveiythii^ 
that  .tended  to  make  Paris  the  chief  city  of  France  would  also  disap- 
pear- 

The  tenmoraiy  rulero  assumed  the  pnmd  name  c^  government,  whidi 
it  iwas  neither  by  power  nor  by  direction,  for  its  members  obeyed  •every 
bwadi  of  popular  opinion,  and  acted  according  to  the  commands  of  ibe 
chibs  and  the  national  workshops.  M.  Ledru  sent  forth  his  oebbrated 
InUetin,  which,  M.  Capefigue  ohserves,  declared  in  the  most  exjdiest 
nanner  that  if  £he  elections  did  not  turn  in  favour  of  the  Bepidilic  and 
of  its  old  finends,  there  would  be  civil  war,  and  the  sovereign  people  of 
Paris  would  make  an  end  of  the  National  Assembly.  From  that  time 
fixrwards  the  whole  of  'the  middle  classes,  backed  by  the  National  Guard, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismMsai  of  M.  Ledira  Bollin  from  tibe  Pro- 
risional  Government.  M.  de  Lamaitine  having  sided  on  this  oceanon 
with  a  colleague  of  such-extKme  opinions,  also  began  to  lose  favaarin 
the  minds  of  all  well-thinking  persons  in  the  community. 
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The  party  in  favour  of  order  bo  &r  triumphed,  however,  as  to  have 
obtained  before  the  end  of  March  the  dismissal  of  Sobrier,  and  the  nomi- 
nal submission  of  Caossidi^re.  The  former  was,  however,  indemnified 
by  Lamartine,  who  created  a  situation  for  him,  and  Sobrier  retired  with 
'*  a  journal,  a  guard  of  honour,  a  small  palace,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans'  equipages  at  his  disposal."  Some  of  the  Capefigue  revelations, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  as  novel  as  they  are  amusingly  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  these  *'  men  of  the'  people.  Such  examples  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  those  who  would  seek  in  the  past,  or  that  which  is  passing 
around  them,  for  antecedents  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  insur- 
rectionary governments.  There  were  public  tables  in  every  direction ; 
at  the  Tuileries  for  the  wounded  of  July ;  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville  for  the 
combatants ;  at  the  Elys^e  Bourbon  for  those  for  whom  there  was  not 
room  elsewhere.  Upon  the  peristyle  of  every  public  building  the  same 
inscription  was  to  be  seen :  Propriete  nationale,  ambulance,  respect  aux 
blesses.  The  boasted  probity  and  austerity  of  republican  manners  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  More  than  a  million  of  francs  had  been  voted  for 
the  wounded  of  February,  of  which  sum  but  a  small  portion  ever  reached 
those  for  whom  it  had  been  voted.  Every  day  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment kept  on  increasing,  and  the  great  crowd  of  functionaries  soon 
learnt  to  superadd  to  a  profound  incapacity  all  the  enervation  of  luxurious 
indulgence.  The  last  irruption  of  barbarians  slaked  its  thirst,  like  the 
Gauls  of  Brennus,  with  golden  grapes,  the  juice  was  so  savoury ! 

It  is  needless  to  follow  M.  Capengue  through  his  descriptions  of  the 
struggles  that  took  place  previous  to  the  elections  between  the  Red 
Republicans  and  the  party  of  order.  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin,  and 
Albert,  he  says,  denied  participation  in  these  insurrectionary  movements, 
and  Lamartine  declared  that  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  them;  bat 
these  denegations  were  made  after  the  triumph  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  party  of  order. 

There  is  a  natural  instinct  wluch  intimates  to  nations  by  what  causes 
and  by  what  powers  they  will  be  preserved.  France  felt  that  its  safety 
lay  in  the  National  Assembly.  An  attempt  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the 
members  ^^  d  la  Robespierre,"  failed  through  ridicule.  The  deputies  had 
arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  society  was  threatened  too  closely 
to  demur  as  to  forms ;  the  Republic  was  received  as  an  acknowledged 
state  of  things,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  went  through  the 
outward  show  of  fraternising  with  the  people.  This  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  4th  of  May.  The  extreme  party  was  not,  however,  quite 
satisfied  with  appearances,  and  Caussidi^re,  Flocon,  Thouret,  and  otherB^. 
hastened  to  hide  their  white  waistcoats,  d  la  Robespierre,  under  their 
capacious  blue  coats.  To  the  exposition  of  the  acts  and  services  of  the 
different  members  of  the  administration,  and  to  the  criticisms  of  M* 
Capefigue  thereon,  we  need  not  now  recur.  Lamartine  is  more  particu- 
larly attacked  for  his  system  of  pretended  peaceful  propagandism,  ujjoit 
the  principle  of  there  being  two  kinds  of  revolutions ;  one  territorial,  which 
leads  to  wars ;  the  other  of  ideas,  which  demands  peace.  Such  a  system 
is  denounced  as  at  once  Jesuitical,  cowardly,  and  dangerous  to  society 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  the  propagandism  of  principles  which  the 
government  had  not  courage  to  defend  by  the  sword.  There  only  re- 
mains, says  our  author,  an  infernal  smile  for  the  ruin  that  has  oeea 
effected^  and  which  Europe  will  remember  in  order  to  revenge.     Some 
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day  or  other  France  will  discover  that  regular  governments  are  not  upset 
by  a  few  pompous  phrases. 

The  powers  of  the  Provisional  Government  having  ceased  with  the 
election  of  the  Chambers,  the  first  important  measure  was  to  nominate  an 
efficient  Executive.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lamartine's  weakness  in  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  members  of  the  extreme  party,  he  would  have 
obtained  the  sufirages  of  the  members  generally.  But  by  insisting  upon 
Ledru  Rollin  being  returned  to  the  Executive  with  himself,  the  poet- 
orator  ensured  loss  of  all  estimation  and  his  proximate  downfall.  This 
was  felt  at  the  time ;  it  is  now  an  historical  fact.  Still  for  the  time 
being  the  Executive  remained  but  as  a  new  edition  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  Marrast  had  set  himself  up  at  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville  as  a  kind  of  King  of  Paris,  with  his  guard  and  his  police  ;  and  he 
had  entered  into  open  hostilities  with  Caussidi^re,  whose  head-quarters 
were  still  at  the  Prefecture.  The  National  Guard  was  with  the  mayor, 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  same  National  Guard.  It  had,  under  the  de- 
structive hands  of  the  Provisional  Government,  become  an  armed  popu- 
lace, badly  officered ;  and  the  minority  of  representatives  of  order  had 
been  effectually  swamped  by  an  influx  of  disorderly  fellows. 

General  Courtais,  at  that  moment  in  commana,  had  opposed  the  de- 
monstration of  the  16th  of  March,  and  had  sided  with  the  mob.  He 
had  shown  similar  tendencies  on  the  17th  of  ^pril;  yet  these  two  de- 
monstrations can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunners  of  the  more 
audacious  attempt  of  the  1 5th  of  May.  On  the  preceding  occasions  the 
Red  Republicans  had  wished  to  do  away  with  the  Provisional  Government, 
as  on  the  15th  of  May  they  wished  to  do  away  with  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  object  of  the  Red  Republicans  was  to  establish  a  strong 
energetic  dictatorship,  which  should  proceed  resolutely  against  the  rich 
and  the  middle  classes.  There  might  be  difference  in  the  details,  but  all 
the  dubs  united  in  attaining  that  one  great  object.  The  Executive  were 
quite  aware  of  this ;  and  M.  Capefigue's  opinion  is,  that  if  Caussidi^re, 
who  knew  everything  that  Blanqui,  Raspail,  and  Louis  Blanc  were  doing, 
did  not  act,  it  was  because  he  wished  to  give  a  lesson  to  the  Assembly. 
In  certain  respects  there  was  a  moral  complicity  between  the  Executive 
General  Courtais  and  the  Prefect  Caussidiire  and  a  fraction  of  the  As- 
sembly itself,  with  the  insurrectionists  without. 

After  the  2nd  and  10th  Legions,  assisted  by  the  Garde  Mobile,  had 
retaken  possession  of  the  Chambers,  Capefigue  remarks  that  the  repre- 
sentatives re-assembled  and  began  to  deliberate  with  great  energy. 
There  is  nothing  so  impatient  or  so  bold  as  timid  men  when  once  danger 
is  past.  It  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  violators  of  the  Chambers, 
even  to  the  members  concerned.  Lamartine  and  Ledru  Rollin  withdrew 
from  this  discussion,  under  pretence  of  dissolving  the  new  government 
at  that  moment  being  formed  in  imitation  of  their  own  at  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville.  Gamier  Pag^s  attempted  in  their  absence  to  defend  the  members 
of  the  Executive,  and  make  it  appear  that  they  had  taken  what  had  been 
considered  efficient  measures  to  repel  outrage,  and  secure  the  dignity  of 
the  Assembly  ;  but  the  majority  remained  satisfied  of  the  contrary.  It 
was  not  a  utde  amusing,  adds  M.  Capefigue,  to  see  how  M.  Ledru 
Rollm,  **legros  eommis,"  as  he  was  &miliarly  designated  by  his  followers, 
ignored  his  friend  Albert,  when  the  latter  was  criminated  oy  the  charges 
hrooght  against  him  by  the  solicitor-general. 
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The  result  of  the  attempt  made  upon  the  author^  of  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  loth  of  March,  served,  however,  to  consolidate  that 
authority,  and  to  establish  it  as  a  form  of  government  and  a  real  power. 
The  strugg^  that  was  inevitable  between  the  masses,  thait  had  been 
taught  to  consider  themsdves  as  the  ''  sovereign  people,^  and  authoctly 
of  every  kind,  had  taken  plaee,  and  had  ended  in  me  diseomfituve  of  tlie 
former.  The  event  also  established  that  bad  |>assioDs  were  confined  to 
the  mob,  and  did  not  engross  the  more  stable  portions  of  aoeiety.  It 
only  remained  to  know  in  what  hands  would  the  victory  gained  by  the 
baurgeokie  be  deposited.  Every  one  felt  that  government  had  beien  a 
moral  accomplice  in  die  events  that  disgraced  that  day.  Lamartine  and 
Ledru  Rollin  had  made  a  display  of  love  of  order  at  the  Hdtd-de-Ville^ 
and  had  returned  thence,  to  receive  the  faint  applause  of  the  house. 
When  society  had  saved  itself,  they  came  to  its  help,  and  then  dimmed 
the  victory  I  The  instinct  of  the  Executive  told  ^m  that  they  had 
committed  an  error,  but  they  also  felt  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  make 
sci^egoats  of  members  of  weir  own  body.  The  whole  provisional  go- 
vernment was  implicated  in  the  accusation  of  General  Courtais,  of  Albot^ 
and  of  Louis  Blanc  They  felt  that  the  party  of  order  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. They  had  tolerably  nioe  situations — ten  thousand  &ancs  a  iiiontfa» 
lodgings  in  the  Luxembourg  or  other  palaces;  and  they  widied  to  re« 
main  in  such  comfortable  quarters — at  all  events,  till  the  constatution  had 
been  completed,  which  would  give  six  months  of  political  power,  when 
Lamartine  should  be  elected  president,  for  they  never  anticipated  other* 
wise.  To  effect  this,  -it  was  necessary  to  be  indidgent — ^to  make  con- 
cessions, and  to  gain  over  the  assembly  to  a  moderate  view  of  padt 
tran^greasions. 

One  of  the  first  concessions  accordingly  made  to  the  party  of  ofder 
was  bringing  back  the  regular  troops  to  Paris;  the  second  was  the  inter- 
diction  of  certun  clubs — the  last  being  a  point  upon  which  Lamartine 
and  Ledru  Rollin  differed  £rom  their  colleagues.  The  thifd  con- 
cession was  the  doing  away  with  the  national  workshops— an  act  of 
resolution  to  which  none  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  could  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  lend -themselvee.  The  morning  of  the  IGth  ^wnal 
with  cuirassiers  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  the  artillery  and  in&ntry  of 
the  line  occupied  gardens  and  quays.  This  was  the  first  time  einoe  the 
24th  of  February.  The  Assembly  met  with  the  iedings  of  pride  so 
oommonly  indulged  in  after  a  victory^  All  were  radiant  with  joy,  «x- 
cept  M.  Buchez,  who  got  a  seveie  lesson  for  abandoning  his  chair,  HB 
preodent  of  the  Assembly,  the  day  before.  M.  Gamier  Pag^s  spoke  £ar 
the  Executive,  and  said  tiuU;  Sohnec,  Bhuiqui,  Barb^  Albert^  the  two 
Baspaik,  and  the  commandant  Saiaset,  had  been  arrested ;  '^  acmed** 
dubs  had  been  interdicted,  and  the  army  recalled.  M .  Boojean  asked 
&r  the  dismissal  of  M.  .Cauasidi^re.  The  Executive  weie  not  prepared 
to  give  up  a  colleague  whom  they,  perhaps,  dreaded  more  taan  they 
Boally  liked.  Canasidi^  defended  lumself  witii  success,  fie  assected 
that  the  outrage  of  the  15th  of  May  would  not  iiave  taken  place  haA  he 
not  been  prevented  seizing  Blanqui.  He  wished  to  ha^e  prevented  that 
partisan  taking  a  step  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  democralie  party.; 
to  which  he  fdb  it  an  honour  to  belong.  He  eonld  not,  at  aU^events,  he 
aiacnsed  of  want  of  candour. 

■Clement  Thomas,  a  J?epublican  journalist,  aacid  onoe  a  non-^eommissiotted 
officer  in  the  Hne,  was  appointed  to  the  eommand  of  the  J^atiooal  -Griiaad- 
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Themiliiiadidiioib  stop  at  iha  point  wbich  the  EsecutiyeliAdiiiazlced  out 
for  it.  It  innfited  upon  4he  diaaoiutiaii  of  the  axmed  bodies  called  Mon- 
ti^gnardfl  and  Lyoimns^  the  Coflsacks  of  the  B^uhlic>  whose  neckdotha 
and  led  sasbeB  had  become  as  fomiidable  as  ireie  once  the  iron  helmets  of 
Gmmwell's  militia.  It  was  resolved,  also,  that  some  steps  should  be  t^ea 
to  moderate  the  prodigious  evil  c^  the  national  workshops.  The  Ezecn- 
tiive,  on  the  oontraiy,  still  hdd  by  the  press,  ihe  dubs,  and  the  workshops. 
As  gzadaaDf  the  reaotion  that  followed  i^n  the  outrage  of  the  15th  of 
Maj  won  itself  away,  journalism  recovered  its  audadty  and  its  corrosive 
influenoe.  from  the  25th  of  May  to  die  15th  of  June,  nothing  could 
equal  its  lioentiousnesB.  One  persecuted  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  sound  of 
libe  carmagnole;  others,  «nder  the  names  of  Sane-CuloUe^  Robespierre^ 
and  Ronnei'Raagey  taiqght  the  lower  classes  to  detest  those  who  were 
better  off  than  themselves,  and  who  were  often  pointed  out  in  red  letters 
fiir  Tobbe^  and  spoliation.  P^e  Duchene  openly  advocated  an  appeal 
to  arms.  The  £xecutiye  took  no  repvessive  measures,  but  winked  at  suc^ 
atiodties.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  national  workshops.  Instead  of  a^ 
tacking  the  system,  they  b^n  at  the  head,  and  the  removal  of  M.  Emile 
Thomas,  after  die  £uhion  of  the  imperial  pdace,  was  a  signal  failure. 

The  progress  of  the  constitution  was  at  the  same  time  obstructed  by 
vain  and  empty  discussions  concerning  Ihe  rights  of  man,  when  all  that 
was  wanted  was  a  practical  and  authoritative  government.  The  new 
minister  of  finance,  M.  Duderc,  was  rapidly  bringing  about  a  state  of 
things  not  very  far  removed  firom  eommwiism.  The  seizure  of  railways, 
the  monopoly  of  assuranoes,  a  progressive  taxation  were  preliminary  acts 
whidb  threatened  a  general  spoliation  of  property.  M.  Trelat,  minister 
of  pfublic  laboiv,  except  die  foolish  banishment  of  M.  Emile  Thomas,  anl 
a  few  piodamations,  had  done  nothing  towards  effacing  the  great  evil  of 
nataooal  idleness.  Cavugpiac,  now  minister  of  war,  notsnthstanding  eveiy 
effort  on  his  part,  could  obtain  p^maission  to  locate  only  a  very  in^dent 
ooiUtary  foKce  in  the  capital.  The  power  and  activity  of  the  opposition 
never  sladsened.  The  aame  subjects,  the  aalary  of  workmen,  organisa- 
tion of  labonr,  the  egotism  of  the  bourgeoise  class,  and  especially  what 
wafi  designated  VexpUniation  de  Vhomme  par  Vhomme^  were  discussed 
under  a  tnouaand  new  forms,  but  as  pertinaciously  as  'Over ;  and  that  tiie 
fsrvour  of  new  ideas  mig^t  not  wane,  banquets  at  25  centimes  (2^d.)  were 
got  up  in  the  ogprnt  air,  to  which  it  was  hoped  that  100,000  people  would 
repair. 

The  instinct  of  iuvil  war  was  abroad,  and  under  such  an  intolerable 
burthen  Paris  remained. as  if  weighed  down  and  oppressed  almost  to  deatii. 
The  name  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  came  at  ihis  crisis  to  revive  the 
iying  spirits  of  the  onoe  fively  Parisians,  and  ^society,"  says  M.  Cape- 
%ue,  ^<lelt  the  presentiment  of  the  destinies  which  still  attached  themselves 
to  that  name.'*  A  Napoleon  party  sprung  up  at  once,  and  our  author  at- 
tributes it  to  the  great  jnemories  associated  with  tbe  name  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  promises  held  out  by  the  same  name  of  a  vigorous  and 
energetic  government  on  the  other.  We  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  doubt 
if  the  latter  hope  had  anything  to  do  with  the  springing  up  of  a  Napoleon 
party.  With  the  Parisians  the  name  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
grandeur,  the  victories,  and  the  conquests  that  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  imperial  eagle,  and  they  care  for  little  else.  M.  Capefigue  will  have 
us  believe,  that  from  the  moment  the  name  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  brought 
forward,  the  only  two  forces  of  the  French  revolution  that  remained  to 
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carry  on  the  struggle  were  the  Napoleonists  and  Red  Republicans,  or 
what  he  calls  "  Videe  Napoleomenne  et  le  desordre  demoeratique ;"  and 
certainly  events,  as  hx  as  they  have  hitherto  gone,  bear  him  out  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  *'  Hence,"  continues  our  author,  '<  that  aureola  which  sur- 
rounded a  prince  of  a  naturally  grave  character,  serious  in  his  deportment, 
and  so  resolute  in  his  love  of  order,  that  he  had  recently  given  in  Eng^ 
land  the  first  example  of  respect  to  the  law  I  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  met  this  statement  in  print,  and  scarcely  expected  that  it  would 
occur  in  a  work  of  a  sober,  historical  character.  We  nad,  however,  heard 
of  its  common  acceptance  among  the  Parisian  badeatLX^  who  have  somdiow 
or  other  been  led  to  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  first 
to  seize  the  staff  on  a  late  celebrated  occasion,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  great  body  of  special  constables  to  effectually  rout  the 
Chartist  army ! 

Capefigne  attributes,  however,  the  immense  number  of  votes  which 
Louis  Napoleon  received,  in  his  election  to  the  Chambers,  more  to  the 
tactics  of  Red  Republicanism  than  to  his  own  popularity.  The  enemies 
of  order  saw  nothing  in  the  name  but  a  new  element  of  discord  and 
disorder.  <<  But  the  real  and  great  duel,"  he  adds,  "  could  only  be 
between  a  strong  and  honest  government,  around  which  all  sober-minded 
persons  would  rally,  and  the  republic  of  threats  and  disturbances,  which 
was,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  going  to  hoist  its  red  flag  upon  the 
barricades." 

A  chapter  devoted  by  Capefigue  at  this  portion  of  his  work  to  the 
consideration  of  foreign  politics,  is  clever,  comprehensive,  and  criticaL 
We  do  not  apee  with  him  that  the  success  of  the  insurgent  workmen  in 
Paris  would  have  been  fatal  to  England ;  but  that  is  a  small  point  com- 
pared with  the  great  mass  of  critical  objections  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  Provisional  Government  had  placed  France,  in  regard  to  the  propa- 
gandism  of  insurrectionary,  or  what  he  calls  **  constitutional  principles," 
throughout  Europe,  with  which  we  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  author. 
The  position  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  his  resolute  upholding  of  the 
principle  that  representative  institutions  are  of  but  little  value,  and  that 
Europe  would  be  forced  to  that  military  repression  which  could  alone 
save  it  from  the  crisis,  is  well  defined.  It  was  from  this  military  re- 
pression, as  nut  in  force  in  Ital;^,  that  the  French  Republic  received  its 
first  great  check,  one  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  Capefigue^ 
we  fear,  gives  Lord  Palmerston  feur  too  much  credit  for  loyalty,  when  he 
supposes  that  all  the  time  that  he  pretended  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  France  he  was  flirting  with  Prince  Mettemich.  That  the  foreign 
secretary  had  taken  the  turbulent  democracy  of  France  under  its  wingv 
in  order  to  amuse  the  terrible  child ;  but  that  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
England  were  always  with  Austria.  So  they  were ;  but  not  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  political  sympathies.  It  is  curious  how  little  the  French 
generall^r  know  of  this  country,  or  of  its  shades  of  political  character 
and  opinion. 
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THE  HABITUE'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

BT  CHABLES  HEBVEY. 

Tbe  Mmors,  Petit  Lazaiy— Fonambules,  Paul  and  Deburau— D^lassements, 
UademoiseUe  Alpbonsme— -Les  PUules  du  Diable— Mademoiselle  Duplessy's 
Benefit--'*  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  Mademoiselle  ThuiUier— *<Le8  Marraines  de 
TAn  Troia,"  Mademoiselle  Scriwaneck,  Levassor — ^Death  of  Mademoiselle  Maria 
Vdet— Vaudeville  Gossip,  "Daphnis  et  Chlo^'*— "La  Fin  d'une  R^publique" 
— Odeon,  ''!Fran9oi8  le  Champi"— Mademoiselle  BertiQ*s  soirie. 

I  HAD  been  diuiDg  at  Deffieuz's  (his  white  Cura^oa,  by  the  way,  crede 
expertOy  is  first-ratej  the  other  evening,  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  a 
eniise  among  the  minor  boulevard  theatres,  and  had  just  ht  my  cigar 
pfevious  to  a  post-prandian  and  digestive  stroll,  during  which  I  intended 
making  up  my  mind  which  temple  of  the  drama  I  should  patronise  first, 
when  a  blue-frocked  little  amateur,  a  bunch  of  whom  are  always  hanging 
about  the  various  restaurants  of  the  quartier,  accosted  me  with  the  usual 
demand :  "  Trois  p'tits  sous,  mon  bon  monsieur,  trois  p'tits  sous,  pour 
aller  au  p'tit  Laz  I"  adding,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  and  with  glistening  eyes, 
'*  9a  vous  portent  bonheur — et  a  moi  aussi  /*' 

The  last  words  were  irresistible,  and  in  another  moment  the  much- 
coveted  copper  trinity  and  their  enraptured  possessor  were  on  their  way 
to  the  bureau  of  the  theatre  in  question,  whose  affiche  pompously  an- 
nounced the  first  representation  of  a  grand  three-act  drama,  entitled 
''Les  Conseils  de  Dieu.** 

I  had  never — ¥dth  shame  I  confess  it,  never — been  inside  of  the  Petit 
Lazary,  and  as  I  mechanically  followed  my  little  protege,  and  saw  him 
triumphantly  exchange  his  thi-ee  sous  for  a  square  pasteboard  ticket,  and 
disi^pear  through  the  entrance-door,  I  felt  a  strange  hankering  to  pass 
the  Rubicon  myself.     "  Pourquoi  pas  ?"  thought  I,  and  in  I  went. 

Seventy-five  centimes  soon  procured  me  an  excellent  place  in  an  avant- 
sc^,  and  I  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  be^ning  of  the  second  act. 
Two  personages  were  on  the  stage ;  the  grand  premier  role  and  the 
ftune  premih'e.  Nature  had  endowed  the  former  with  a  singularly 
husky  voice  and  a  pair  of  tottering  legs,  and  the  growling  of  the  one 
alternated  agreeably  with  the  shaking  of  the  other's.  His  memory 
^>peared  treacherous,  judging  from  the  frequent  pauses  he  made  in  his 
tirades^  and  the  impatient  scowls  he  ever  and  anon  cast  at  the  unlucky 
prompter,  who  was  always  behind  time.  Moreover,  he  indulged  so  in- 
cessantly in  the  prevailing  American  weakness,  that  if  the  prima  donna 
had  had  to  pick  her  way  along  the  Rue  Tiquetoune  or  the  Faubourg 
St  Denis  after  twenty-four  hours'  hard  rain,  she  could  hardly  have 
stepped  more  gingerly. 

Ihe  lady  herself  was  mainly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  coquetry 
she  evincea  in  the  display  of  a  pair  of  fancy  slippers  with  smart  red 
bows,  highly  becoming,  no  doubt,  but  slightly  verging  on  the  inappro- 
priate, inasmuch  as,  according  to  her  own  confession,  she  had  just  arrived 
in  her  native  village,  weary  and  footsore,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
baustion,  after  a  most  unconscionable  walk  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
Why  she  returned,  or  whence  she  came,  was  not  very  clearly  explained 
by  the  author,  but  she  was  evidently  much  the  worse  for  her  journey. 
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morally  as  well  as  physicially  ;  and  so  the  audience  seemed  to  think,  for 
they  hissed  her  most  immercifuUy. 

The  denouement  of  th*  piece  was  brought  about  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  ^'  Victorine  ;"  the  heroine,  after  drowning  herself  in 
the  second  act,  awaking  in  the  third  to  find  that  she  had  been  dreaming 
on  a  bench  dunng  the  last  tfreWemonths  «f  her  (dramadcy  ezistencey 
and  in  her  dresnt  £m  bees  enGghtened  as  to  her  choice  of  a  hiubim^  by 
'*  Les  Conseils  de  Dien.^  Bat  the  conchiding  portion  of  the  second  aet» 
with  the  accompanying  comments  of  pit  (akaost  exclusively  oecupieJ  by 
soldiers  of  the  line)  and  gaUery,  merits  a  bdef  descTi|ptioa :  the  onfer- 
tunate  wanderer,  exposed  to  the  reproaches  of  a  jilted  village  sweetheart, 
and  to  the  taunts  of  his  newly-married  better  half,  is  evidentTy  getting 
the  steam  up  to  do  something  desperate,  and  already  casts  ominous 
looks  off  the  stage  towards  the  nrer,  which  is  flowing  by  quite  conranient. 
I  should  add  that  the  heroine  is  named  Marie,  the  mscarded  lover  Senrif 
and  his  wife  Madeleine, 


Marie. — "  Henri,  je  ne  vous  ai  point  trahi  !** 
Henri, — "  Mais  si  V^  (expectorates.) 


{expectorates.) 

Marie. — "  Mais  non  !* 

A  iiti  in  the  gallery. — '*  Je  donnerai  ma  place  pour  deux  sous.** 

Madeleine  {very  sarcastically). — Pourquoi,  madame,  a-t-elle  qtntte 
son  beau  chateau  et  ses  beaux  amis  ?     Que  cherche,  madame,  id." 

Marie. — "  La  hokt  V* 

Henri, — "O— h!"  {expectorates.) 

Pit.—**  Sss—  sss— sss.     A  S'Sez  /" 

Marie. — "  Oui,  la  mort !  Adieu !"  {rushes  out.) 

Titi  in  the  gallery. — "  Elle  va  se  ficher  dans  Feau." 

Weeping  female  in  die  second  halcon. — **  C'te  pauvre  femme"  {sobs). 

Confused  voices,"^ — La  toile !"    "  A  la  porte  les  nffieurs !" 

Madeleine  {to  F«in).— "  Suivex-la !" 

Henri. — "  La  suivrme  !*' 

Compassionate  soldier  m  the  pit. — "  Et  al-lez  done  T 

Madeleine. — "  II  est  trop  tard  ;  la  void" 

Compassionate  soldier. — *'  Je  I'savais  ben  !*' 

Titi  in  the  gallery  {sings). — "  En  avant  marchons,  ti  de  di,  ti  &  daP 
[^Enter  villagers 9  carrying  Maxie,  insensible ;  they  lay  her  on  a  bench.'\ 

Madeleine. — "  Evanouie  I" 

Villager.—''  Morte  P* 

Henri. — "  Morte  !    Je  ne  la  surmvivrai  pas !" 

{Expectorates  largely y  andexiL) 

Tin  in  the  gallery. — "  Bon  voyage  T 

[^PistoUshot  in  the  coulisse,  and  curtain  faBs  to  slow  musie.^ 

Audience  in  general. — "  Brava  T    "  Sss — sss—sss !" 

Woman  with  basket. — "  Sucre  d'oye,  sucre  de  pomme,  des  o-ranges!'' 

At  the  close  of  the  third  act  the  calls  for  the  author  were  very 
numerous  ;  and  Henri,  after  the  three  saluts  dusage,  enlightened  us  aa 
follows,  slightly  forgetting,  it  is  true,  his  grammar  in  his  emotion : 

(<  Messieurs,  la  pi^ce  que  nous  avons  eu  ITionneur  de  vous  pr^enter 
devant  vous  est  de  Monsieur  Alexis — Henri — ^Auger."' 

In  two  minutes  more  the  theatre  was  almost  empty;  one  of  my  neigii- 
hours,  evidently  an  habitue,  communicating  to  the  ouvreuse  as  he  went 
out,  in  a  most  patronising  manner,  his  idea  of  the  piece. 
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<< (Teat  mu  fosi,  Madsme  Godicfaopi;  maia  c'est  «^  gentii,  <r«9  gentil." 

Froia  tne  Petit  Lamry  to  tlw  Funamiroles  is  but  m  step^  and  ft» 
tUrty  J0ii*  I  obtmned  a  seat  in  a  stage-box,  immediately  behind  a  raeny 
friuUe  pecpetnaily  muncknig'  aj^les.  I  wa»  in  time  for  the  ooncltidinff 
aeene^  of  a  smart  ▼andeville  called  *^  Lea  M^prises^"  Tery  eleverly  played 
—considering — by  Ferdinand  and  a  laughing  Kttle  body  named  Jose- 
phine. Then  came,  according  to  the  JSnir^actey  ''les  clowns  Am^ri- 
cains;"  and  a  queer  set  of  iodescribables  they  were.  MavreUously  agile, 
too,  were  their  feats,  and  fearM  to  look  at  their  summersets ;  especsally 
those  of  a  squaie^'built  female,  who,  a6ter  '^fiusant  la  roue^  (as  it  is 
cidled  here),  or,  in  other  words,  twirling  hers^  round  on  her  haiids  aod 
feet  with  extreme  n^udity  for  several  minutes,  finally  mounted,  first,,  oa 
a  table,  and  firom  thence  successively  to  the  top  of  six  chairs*  piled  upon 
each  other,  until  her  head  was  all  but  hidden  by  the  *<  files."  Wbaa 
there,  she  threw  her  arms  and  body  vigorously  backward,  and  after 
turning  entirely  round  in  the  air,  lighted  safely  en  her  feet— •  and  on  a 
cushion  prepained  to  receive  her.  I  own  this  neck-xiskiBg  exhibition 
lather  startled,  not  to  say  horrified  me,  but  every  one  else  appeared  in 
ecstades  at  it ;  my  little  neighbour  in  particular  was-  so  elated,  that  she 
tossed  one  o£  her  apples  (&  ^vourite  custom  at  the  Funambules)  to  ''  hi 
doune,'^  who  first  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  then  pocketed  it.* 

What  attracted  people,  however,  to  M.  BUloa's  theatre  that  evening 
was  neither  '^  Lea  Meprises"  nor  tiie  American  downs,  but  the  panto*- 
mime  of  ^*  Les  Deux  Pierrots,"  in  which  both  Paul  Legrand  ^of  Addphi 
memory)  and  young  Deburau  played.  Of  these,  the  latter  deddedly 
counts  the  moat  pavtisana  among  tne  habilues — &  distinction  he  owes 
partly  to  his  name^  partly  to  his  ability.  Genius,  whether  literary  or 
dramatic,  is  seldom  hereditary;  nor  can  I  venture  to  anticipate  that  the 
inimitable  Pierrot,  whose  career  has  furnished  Jules  Jtanin  with  the 
materials  for  one  of  his  most  charming  books,  will  ever  be  adequately 
replaced  by  his  son. 

And  yet  young  Deburau  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  physique  de 
fempkn.  His  eye  is  bright  and  penetrating,  and  the  shape  and  ex- 
pression of  his  face  are  admirably  suggestive  of  the  cunning  rogueries 
m  which  the  tormentor  of  poor  Cassandre  especially  delights.  Finesse 
is  the  feature  of  his  acting ;  broad  humour,  on  the  contrary,  is  clearly 
legible  in  every  musde  of  his  rival^s  countenance.  Deburau  is  sHm  and 
angular,  Paul  stout  and  burly.  The  best  scene  of  the  piece  represented 
the  two  Herrots  shaving  at  opposite  aides  of  a  glass  door,  temporarily 
converted  into  a  mirror ;  every  movement  of  Pierrot  No.  1  being  faith- 
^y  imitated  by  No.  2,  so  that  each  imagined  the  other  to  be  his  own 
shadow. 

*  Talking  of  wonderftil  feats,  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  one  performed  some 
flve-and-twenty  years  ago  by  Mazurier,  in  a  ballet  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  which 
•oipasBes  anything  I  ever  heard  of.  My  informant  thus  described  the  scene.  A 
peasant  girl  was  seated  at  one  extremity  of  the  stage,  and  on  their  knees  beftvre 
her  were  six  youths,  each  pleading  Mb  suit ;  but  between  the  foremost  and  the 
damsd  an  open  space  was  left.  Mazurier  then  appeared  at  the  opposite  couUste, 
sad  with  une  ipring  not  only  deared  the  intervening  distance  between  himself 
and  the  six  lovers,  and  also  the  six  lovers  themsdves,  but  alighted  on  his  kneeg 
exactly  upon  the  vacant  spot  before  his  sweetheart's  chair;  and  that  as  gracefuUy 
and  with  as  little  semblance  of  effort  as  if  each  of  his  joints  had  been  a  componad 
of  India-rubber  and  cotton- wool.  I  think  the  ballet  in  question  waa  called  ^*  Lea 
Meoniers,'*  but  cannot  be  positive. 
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Laplace  makes  a  capital  Cauandre,  and  Mademoiselle  Ismenie  a  very 
lively  Columbine :  as  for  the  Isahelley  a  demmre-looking  young  lady, 
with  short  black  curls  and  long  black  mittens,  1  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  my  talkative  little  neighbour,  who,  while  nibbling  the  seventh  and 
last  apple  of  her  stock,  pronounced  Leandre^s  vmmorata  to  be  ^*  pas 
mal,  seulement  un  peu  chipie.*' 

Mademoiselle  Leontine  has  so  long  monopolised  the  title  of  the  Boule- 
vard D^jazet,  that  any  attempt  to  supplant  tier  in  the  favour  of  the  titis 
must,  indeed,  be  a  hazardous  one.  An  opposition  candidate,  however,  has 
lately  started  up  at  the  Delassements  Comiques,  in  the  person  of  Made- 
moiselle Alphonsine;  and  the  funniest  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the 
nvsXfretillons  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  Both  are  short 
and  squat — both  have  fat,  unmeaning,  g^od-humoured  faces  and  shrill 
voices — both  sing  ''  drinn  drinn,"  and  dance  the  cancan  with  that  pecu- 
liar chic  which  only  the  initiated  can  appreciate — ^both,  in  a  word,  are 
striving  their  hardest  for  supremacy.  The  Folies  swear  by  L^ntine, 
the  Delassements  by  Alphonsine ;  the  sayings  of  the  former  are  circulated 
in  every  foyer  of  the  Boulevard,  the  biography  of  the  latter  adorns 
every  bookstall.  The  race  is  a  neck-and-neck  one :  who'll  name  the 
winner?  -^^^ 

A  week  ago  the  Cirque  advertised  the  400th  performance  of  "  Les 
Pilules  du  Diable."  Parlez-moi  de  ca  I  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  is  distanced 
by  his  namesake's  medicaments ;  nor,  gilded  as  they  are  by  the  united 
seductions  of  music,  dancing,  and  brilliant  costumes,  are  the  pills  likely 
to  lack  swallowers  for  some  time  to  come.  Auriol  and  his  son  have  tem- 
porarily pitched  their  tent  in  this  theatre,  and  have  already  given  satis- 
factory proof  that,  in  spite  of  London  fogs  and  London  porter,  they  are 
as  inimitably  elastic  as  ever. 

And  now,  before  we  retrace  our  steps  to  a  more  aristocratic  quarter  of 
the  town,  step  in  with  me,  gentle  reader,  if  it  be  only  for  an  instant,  to 
the  Folies  Dramatiques,  where  an  especial  favourite  of  mine,  and  veiy 
gentUle  actress,  Mabaemoiselle  Duplessy,  holds  forth  a  tempting  bill  of 
fare  for  her  benefit.  There's  a  house  for  you,  packed  to  the  roof,  and 
with  a  most  motley  and  party-coloured  audience ;  the  Faubourgs  St. 
Germain  and  St.  Honore  in  the  avant-scenes,  the  Marais  in  the  balcony 
and  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  in  the  gallery.  White,  red,  and  blue  ;  every 
shade  of  politics  has  here  its  representative ;  but  the  ground  is  neutral, 
and  white  gloves  and  the  popular  chorus  of 

No8  freres,  nos  fir^res, 

Et  les  tyrans  nos  ennemis, 
are  alike  tolerated. 

The  first  piece  began  at  five ;  the  last  will  probably  end  at  two  iu  the 
morning,  and  during  that  interval  almost  every  theatre  in  Paris  will 
furnish  its  quota  of  attraction  in  behalf  of  the  pretty  beneficiare. 
Felix,  Tisserant,  Levassor,  and  Grassot,  will  successively  do  the  honours 
of  the  Vaudeville,  Gymnase,  and  Palais  Royal ;  Dejazet  will  warble  her 
exquisite  LisettCf  and  Darcier,  the  wild  and  extraordinary  sineper,  will .  .  . 
But  no ;  what  is  this  the  regisseur  has  just  stepped  forward  to  tell  us  in 
his  most  solemn  tone? 

Monsieur  Darcier  a  manqa6  de  parole. 
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What !  disappoint  a  lady,  not  to  mention  the  public,  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  too !  Oh !  Monsieur  Darcier,  c'est  hien  maL  But  the  regisseur 
goes  on  to  ask,  will  we  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  promised  romance,  *'  La 
Sc^e  de  Godet?"  Of  course  we  will,  and  right  gladlj,  without  the 
least  idea  what  it  is.  But  the  pit  and  gallery  know  perfectly  well ;  and 
when  Godet  at  last  appears,  they  vociferate — "  Bravo,  Brasseur!"  from 
whence  we  reasonably  infer  that  such  is  the  name  of  the  volunteer,  who 
forthwith  proceeds  to  imitate  divers  actors  with  more  or  less  fidelity ; 
Albert  of  the  Gaite  being,  perhaps,  his  most  successful  essay. 

The  next  rising  of  the  curtain  introduces  Mademoiselle  Duplessy  her- 
self in  a  very  clever  and  witty  little  provkrhe,  "Une  Mauvaise  Nuit  est 
bientdt  passee."  The  author  of  which,  M.  Honore,  has  evidently  drawn 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  Alfred  de  Musset.  '^Une  Mauvaise  Nuit,'* 
indeed,  is  so  well  written  and  so  well  played,  that  one  would  like  to  trans- 
plant piece  and  performers  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ab,  or  at  the  very  least 
to  the  Gymnase.  But  would  the  worthy  manager  of  the  Folies,  M. 
Mourier,  be  as  inclined  to  consent  to  this  arrangement  as  M.  Ars^ne 
Hoossaye  or  M.  Montigny  ?     Ah  hien  oui  I  plus  souvent  I 

We  have  lingered  so  lon^  in  the  east  that  our  western  claims  can  only 
be  partially  attended  to  this  month.  First  comers,  however,  are  first 
served,  so  let  us  stop  at  the  Vari§t6s  as  we  go  down,  and  warm  our  hands 
a  little  by  applauding  "  La  Vie  de  Boh^me*'  and  Mademoiselle  de  Thuil- 
lier.  The  best  proof  that  the  piece  is  a  good  one  exists  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  all  raris  flocks  to  see  it,  and  an  equally  unanimous  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  actress  may  be  drawn  from  the  damp  eyes  of  her  female, 
aye,  and  male  auditors,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  act. 

But  for  your  own  sake.  Mademoiselle  Thullier,  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  led  away  by  flattery ;  do  not  let  people  persuade  you  that  the 
pedestal  on  which  they  have  placed  you  has  any  other  more  lasting  base 
than  the  instability  of  popular  caprice ;  above  all,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
who  would  raise  you  to  a  level  witn  Rose  Ch^ri.  You  have  talent,  real 
talent ;  but  you  want  Parisian  experience ;  you  have  occasionally  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  and  over-act,  of  which  you  will  soon  get  rid,  provided 
you  try  to  do  so.  Your  intonations  are  provincial,  your  gestures  are  pro- 
vincial, your  very  walk  is  provincial;  but  none  of  these  defects  are  serious, 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  unavoidable.  When  Potior  first  came  to  Paris 
his  progress  to  celebrity  was  sure  indeed,  but  very  slow  ;  incessant  study 
alone  obtained  for  him  the  rank  to  which  he  aspired,  but  which  once 
gained,  he  kept.  Your  lot,  Mademoiselle  Thuillier,  has  hitherto  been  a 
different  one ;  you  have  won  your  spurs  without  a  battle,  the  post  of 
honour  in  your  theatre  has  been  tacitly,  and  1  will  add  justly,  accorded 
you,  and  the  tide  of  popularity  runs  at  present  so  high  in  your  favour 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  your  head  above  water.      Sans 

cela 

The  annual  revue  of  the  Palais  Royal,  ^*  Les  Marraines  de  TAn  Trois," 
though  scarcely  equal,  either  in  wit  or  in  drollery,  to  its  predecessors,  is 
sufficiently  amusing.  Sainville  capering  about  in  a  "baby  jumper," 
Grassot  dancing  ^'  Chicard**  to  the  Emperor  Faustin  (faux  teint) premier^ 
and  Hyacinthe  as  the  ^ant  of  the  Caf§  Mulhouse,  are  capital  stimulants 
for  the  digestive  organs;  and  now  that  a  man,  according  to  the  Times, 
may  breakfast  comfortably  in  London,  dine  in  the  bay-window  of  the 
•/an.— VOL.  ULZZvin.  no.  cccxlix.  k 
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Cafe  de  Paris,  and  fini^  his  evening  at  the  theatre,  he  can  hanUy  rekam 
^-une  nuitou  Vautre^  as  Paul  Laba  says  in  the  ''  Vie  <io  Boheme'' — &ona 
offering  his  mite  of  applause  and  admiration  to  Mademoiselle  Scriwanedc, 
in  her  double  character  of  the  Carnival  and  "  La  Fee  aux  Boses." 

If  the  inimitable  were  susceptible  of  imitation  Madame  Ugalde  might 
safely  accuse  her  versatile  little  camarade  of  sorcery,  for  Mr.  Beard  or  K. 
Claudet  could  hardly  have  given  ns  a  more  exact  reproduction  of  the  real 
Nerilha,  All  their  skill,  moreover,  could  only  have  achieved  a  phyacal 
resemblance;  whereas  Mademoiselle  Scriwaneck  reminds  not  only  the  eye 
but  the  ear  of  the  charming  originaL  By  slow  but  steady  degrees  tms 
clever  actress  has  become  coofessedl  v  the  queen  of  the  Palais  Boyal ;  and 
had  Berenger  written  in  our  own  day,  his  application  to  her  of  the  fd- 
owing  lines-— 

Garde  longtcms  ta  couronnc, 

Pour  le  bonhenr  dc  tes  si^ets, 

would  have  been  echoed  by  '^  tout  Paris,"  reclames  say. 

But,  afiter  all,  the  mainstay  of  the  new  revue^  is  that  Proteus  Levassor: 
his  abridged  version  of  ''  Le  Comte  Hermann*'  is  the  drollest  bit  of  bur- 
lesque imaginskble,  aud  one  has  barely  time  to  get  one's  breath  back  again 
— no  easy  task  after  laughing  without  intermission  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — ^before  he  begins  anew  to  copy  Petissa  in  *'  La  Filleule  des  F^es" 
with  such  ludicrous  fidelity,  that  if  one  did  not  occasionally  look  at  his 
pretty  partner,  Lucile  Durand,  and  thus  temporarily  escape  the  influence 
of  his  extraordinary  pantomime,  I  doubt  if  mortal  lungs  could  stand  the 
pressure.  Levassor  is  on  the  point  of  adding  to  his  vocal  repertoire  a 
political  squib,  called  "  L'Histoire  de  Deux  Ans,"  and  forming  a  pot 
pourri  of  forty  or  fifty  couplets^  very  pointed  and  ra^^r  personal.  Messrs. 
Lamartine,  Thiers,  and  Berger,  come  in  for  their  share — the  lion's  share 
— of  satire,  and  the  concluding  lines  of  one  stanza,  the  only  ones  I  le- 
member,  ase 

Depuis  qu'on  a  vu  des  Louis  Blancs, 
On  ne  voit  plus  de  Louis  jaunet. 

Posmo^eh? 


Poor  Maria  Volet,  once — and  that  not  long  ago— die  piettiest  aefvwB 
of  the  Varietes,  and  since  then  the  wife  of  the  Pr^fet  of  Troyes,  died 
the  other  day  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  after  a  most  painful  iUneiB. 
Her  dramatic  career  was  short  but  brilliant ;  she  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  polka  onihe  stage,  and  will  long  be  remembered  not  otAy 
as  a  most  graoefid  dancer,  but  also  as  a  very  pleasing  and  fascinatiAe 
actress.  In  either  capacity,  her  place  at  the  Variety  is  still  vacant,  ana 
likely  to  remain  so.  

We  BOW  come  to  the  VandeviUe,  and  diere  the  Inidget  of  new  pieeea 
and  new  events  is  full  to  overflowing;  so  much  so,  that,  by  simply  osta- 
logning  all  the  occurrences  that  have  taken  place  there  daring  die  hut 
month,  a  penny-a-liner  would  make  his  fortune.  Restricted^  however, 
is  my  space,  brief  must  be  my  narradve. 

First  and  foremost,  one  of  the  co-managers  of  this  theatre,  the  stout 
and  jovial  M.  Bouffe,  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  one  of  kis  own  aotor% 
who  is  himself  merely  the  prete-nom  of  an  enterprising  amateur  capitalist. 

Secondly,  Amal  has  proved  his  gratitude  to  Messrs*  Duvert  and  Lan- 

*  Mademoiselle  Pauline's  life-like  imitation  of  Madame  Guyon,  in  **  La  Jeu- 
nesseDoree,"  deserves  ipecialpndse:  it  took  us  all  by  snzptise,  fiir  no  one  woidd 
have  given  her  credit  for  it. 
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zanne,  for  many  past  successful  creations,  by  forcing  an  unlucky  piece 
called  ^'Malbrancbe"  down  the  throats  of  us  poor  habitues.  Before 
sitting  out  this  precious  production,  I  had  a  very  confused  idea  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  nightmare,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 


Thirdly,  Madame  Octaye  has  come  back  again,  and  high  time  too! 
People  were  beginnmg  to  ask  themselves  if  beauty  and  talent  had  lost 
their  pres<n^e  in  managerial  eyes,  and  if  a  well-merited  and  universal  popu- 
\aantj  was  to  be  for  ever  sacrificed  to  private  pique.  Bygones,  however, 
ne  bygones ;  the  truant  has  returned  to  us,  voUcL  Fessentiel,  and  no  one^- 
eertamly  not  the  treasurer^--has  any  right  to  complain.  It  is  true  that 
the  ren^retf  might  have  been  effected  in  a  more  orthodox  piece,  **  Daphxns 
et  Chloe"  being,  per  se,  rather  too  ingenuous  a  pastoral,  and,  moreoTer, 
kaiiig  none  of  its  original  naivete  at  the  hands  of  its  interpreters.  But 
sotwrithitBDdisgthe  ultra- Arcaidian  simplicity  of  certain  scenes  and  allu- 
MOB — I  wiU  not  say  on  that  very  account — the  loves  of  the  shepherd 
and  sbepheidess  prore  highly  attractive;  and  though  every  lady  one 
meets  takes  caie,  and  that  without  being  questioned,  to  disclaim  ever 
kaving  witnessed  anything  so  monstrous,  yet  I  fear  many  an  ivory  and 
tertobe^ll  iargnettej  if  it  couM  speak,  wodd  tell  a  very  different  tale.* 

Feuiddy,  and  lastly,  a  fresh  attack  has  been  made  on  the  existing 
iorm  of  govenunent,  under  the  spedous  title  of  ^  La  Fin  d*une  Repub* 
liqpe,  on  Haiti,  en  1849.'*  The  tone  of  this  smart  squib  is,  of  course, 
eaneluBively reoe,  and  the  couplets  neither  lack  point  nor  pepper:  the 
dialogue,  too,  is  broadly  comic,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  the  drolleries 
of  Ambroise  and  Ddannoy.  Pretty  Mademoiselle  Claiy  is  evidently 
taldng  eourage,  and  has  no  idea  of  relaxing  her  efforts  until  she  arrives 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.     En  avant^  my  bonnie  lassie,  en  avant! 

DiogeneB  once  congratulated  hims^f  that  he  had  found  a  man  ;  my 
ahle  ficsend,  Socage,  may  be  equally  proud  of  his  discovery,  for  in 
^  Fnn^on  ie  Champi"  he  has  found  a  piece,  and  a  good  one.  George 
Sand  lutt,  for  onoe — let  us  hope,  for  ever — abandoned  sickly  sentiment 
for «  Mond  and  healthy  morality ;  and  the  encouragement  which  this 
auoralion  on  her  part  has  met  with  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  her  for  the 
intane.  I  do  not  envy  those  who  can  see  this  touching  and  natural 
pietuie  of  rural  life  without  interest  and  emotion ;  the  everyday  habits 
and  cuBtooM  of  the  Berrickon  peasantry  are  depicted  by  the  authoreas 
with  such  simplicity  and  truth,  that  the  very  actors  have  caught  the  in- 
foetion.  Tlfte  ensemble  is  perfect,  and  every  separate  element  in  ad- 
siinfak  kec^g  with  the  rest.  Clarence  and  Deshayes,  especially,  by 
their  respective  creations  of  Francois  and  Jean  Sonnin,  have  made 
auwt  forndaUe  strides  towards  celebrity. 

Printess  are  plaguy  people :  had  I  two  days  more  to  spare,  I  might 
have  said  my  say  about  a  soirSe  dansante  to  be  given  next  week  by 
MademoiseUe  Beirtin  of  the  Th^&tre  Frangats.  But,  as  Paul  Heurion 
inaiEes  Kadsme  Sabatier  sing, 

Ce  n'est  pas  perdu. 
Pans,  Dee,  S3, 1849. 

*  RumouT'-that  uncertain  newsmonger — would  fain  make  me  beliere  that 
Ifadame  Octave's  opmiexion  with  the  Vaudeville  has  been  abroptij— witliin  the 
last  few  hours,  indeed— brought  to  a  close.  Can  the  management  be  so  unversed 
m  fkiry  lore  as  not  to  knew  that,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  supply  of  golden 
eggi,  the  gdden  goose  is  indispensable  ? 

k2 
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SoM£  years  ago^we  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess,  about  1832*— 
Harlequin  and  the  Clown  certainly  had  some  tiff  with  the  queen  of 
£Euryland ;  and  it  is  not  made  up  at  the  present  day.  She  shows  her 
vindictiveness  by  a  most  refined  species  of  malice.  A  more  clumsy 
adversary,  with  equal  power,  would  nave  banished  them  from  the  stage 
altogether,  but  the  aforesaid  queen  keeps  them  before  the  public  in  a 
condition  far  from  glorious.  In  a  woitli  she  strips  the  biixls  of  their 
feathers,  and  allows  them  to  shiver  before  assembled  multitudes  in  the 
chilliest  season  of  the  year. 

Every  one  of  our  readers  whose  age  is  above  thirty  will  recollect  a 
time  when  what  is  called  the  *'  introduction"  to  a  pantomime  was  no  socli 
very  great  matter.  There  was  a  pretty  f&iry  tale,  with  a  good-looking 
pair  of  lovers,  and  a  brace  of  persecutors  with  large  heads  and  bad 
hearts ;  but  the  intrigue  in  which  they  were  involved  did  not  last  long. 
They  soon  tied  themselves  in  a  knot,  which  none  but  a  Deus  ex  Machma 
could  loose,  and  then  some  interesting  little  fairy  came  down  in  a  dood 
or  up  in  a  bouquet,  and  turned  them  into  the  personages  of  the  harle- 
quinade. At  this  point,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  Coburg  play-billy 
**  the  fun  began."  It  was  universally  felt  that  the  costumes  of  harlequin, 
&c.,  were  the  natural  equipments  of  the  parties  who  wore  them,  and 
that  in  throwing  off  the  neavier  dresses  they  had  got  xid  of  an  incon- 
venient incumbrance,  and  were,  therefore,  quite  free  for  action. 

Now  the  vengeance  of  the  fidry  queen,  who  inspires  pantomime- 
makers  with  fantasies  for  their  craft,  has  consisted  in  expanding  the 
^<  introduction"  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  deadening  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  effect  of  the  harlequinade.  The  modem  ^'  introductions"  are 
the  best  things  in  the  world.  Take  the  burlesque  representatioa  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  in  the  new  Drury  Lane  pantomime  of 
"  Harlequin  and  Good  Queen  Bess,"  or  the  tale  of  Merry  Christmas  ia 
the  Olympic  pantomime  of  *'  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat,"  and  nothing  can 
he  more  amusing.  But  directly  the  first  dresses  are  cast  aside  the  best 
of  the  humour  is  gone.  Had  the  writer  of  the  Coburg  bill  to  devise  a 
programme  for  a  modem  pantomime,  he  would  say,  at  the  point  of  trans^ 
formation,  ''  here  the  fun  leaves  off." 

To  drop  the  fairy  queen,  and  to  come  to  earthly  causes  for  ihe  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  pantomune,  we  would  point  to 
two  especial  agencies.  In  the  first  place,  the  introduction  to  the  old 
pantomimes  was  generally  serious,  and  after  a  somewhat  lugubrious  tale, 
the  practical  jokes  of  the  clown  and  pantaloon  came  in  with  all  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  contrast.  Now,  in  modem  pantomimes  the  introduction  is 
a  highly-elaborated  burlesque,  constructed  with  all  the  humour  which  the 
inventor  has  at  command,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  splendour  a  manager 
can  afford,  and  hence,  if  there  be  any  contrast  at  all,  it  is  to  the  &- 
advantage  of  the  harlequinade,  which,  moreover,  has  a  less  favourable 
position  by  beginning  later  in  the  evening,  and  meeting  a  gpreat  amount 
of  sleepiness. 

In  the  second  place,  certain  actors  have  completely  followed  up  the 
spirit  of  the  modem  pantomime-makers  in  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
introduction.     In  old  times  the  artists  who  represented  the  harlequin, 
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down,  and  pantaloon,  were  the  only  persons  of  eminence  employed  in  the 
piece.  lAtely,  however,  a  new  school  of  actors  has  arisen,  who  play  in 
die  introduction  only,  and  retire  when  the  harlequinade  commences.  Such 
an  actor  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  who  displayed  so  much  humour  as  a 
mime  that  few  clowns  could  come  up  to  him.  Mr.  Komer,  who  plays 
Q^een  Bess  at  Drury  Lane,  is  similarly  placed,  and  so  we  may  say  is  M, 
Deulin,  who  plays  Leicester  much  in  the  Payne  style;  for  though  the  latter 
gentleman  becomes  harlequin,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  he  thereby  gains 
no  field  for  the  display  of  humorous  talent. 

Dmiy  Lane  and  the  Olympic  remain  true  to  pantomime  this  year, 
Aeir  two  works,  as  we  have  stated,  being  excellent  in  the  introductions, 
and  weak  in  the  harlequinades,  where  posture-making  in  a  g^at  measure 
supplies  the  place  of  drollery.  As  these  two  houses  open  under  particular 
circiimstances,  Mr.  Anderson  raising  the  flag  of  nationality  at  Old  Drury, 
and  Mr.  Watts  lifting  the  Olympic  out  of  its  ashes,  both  with  the  intention 
of  performing  legitimate  plays,  they  are  doubtless  right  in  adhering  to  a 
elan  of  entertainment  which  constitutes  in  a  great  measure  the  *' legiti- 
macy" of  Christmas.  The  Olympic  is  really  a  very  beautiful  edifice, 
with  a  very  strong  company;  and  when  we  say  that  its  inauguration- 
speech  was  spoken  by  ^e  lovely  Mrs.  Mowatt,  we  need  not  add  that  it 
has  opened  under  most  favonrabfe  auspices. 

The  Princess's  and  the  suburban  theatres  likewise  remtun  true  to 
pantomimes;  and  success  seems  to  have  rewarded  their  constancy.  The 
three  principal  theatres  of  Westminster — ^the  Haymarket,  Adelphi,  and 
Lyceum — have,  however,  long  abandoned  this  class  of  entertainment,  and 
have  adopted  burlesque  as  the  best  vehicle  for  splendour  and  drollery. 
The  brothers  Brough,  who  are  certainly  the  most  fruitful  of  extravagant 
hamonrtsts,  have  supplied  the  Haymarket  with  its  "  Ninth  Statue,"  and 
the  Adelphi  with  its  ''Frankenstein."  At  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Planch6 
itill  remains  as  the  magician  potent  in  faixy  visions,  and  his  '*  Island  of 
Jewels'*  astounds  even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  his  splendour.  All 
these  burlesques  are  perfectly  successful.  The  New  Strand,  which  like- 
wise comes  forward  as  a  burlesque  theatre,  is  likewise  fortunate. 

We  are  now  fairly  in  for  a  season  of  great  activity.  Drury  Lane,  after 
a  lapse  of  many  years,  is  attempting  its  old  style  of  business ;  the  minors 
have  cast  aside  that  distinctive  appellation,  and  are  everywhere  endeavour- 
ing to  collect  first-rate  companies  and  to  produce  first-rate  pieces.  Never 
did  so  many  undertakings  receive  an  impetus  at  once  for  uie  production 
of  Christmas  novelties. 
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LORD  ALBERT  DENISQN'S  ARCHiEOLOGlCAL  TOUR. 
Mbn  of  taste  and  learnii^  hurry  to  the  Mediteiraneaa  as  the  bird  flics 
to  its  nest.  Not  a  site  on  the  shores  of  that  beauteous  sea  but  has  its 
historical  renuDiscenoes,  not  a  nook  or  comer  but  boasts  of  some  remaiaa 
of  ancient  art.  There  is  not  an  island  that  has  not  sooae  poetie 
or  heroic  association  connected  with  it»  and  a  deep,  dark  blue  inland  sea 
and  a  southern  sky  lend  additional  charms  to  a  scenery  fuU  of  cootnsiB 
and  various  splen^ur.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  that  the  graud  objeet  of  all 
travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean'' — 

Shores  that  weie  empirea,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
and  thither,  partly  in  search  of  health  and  partly  in  the  pursint  of  leanei 
distraction.  Lord  Albert  Deaisoo  abo  wended  his  way ;  not  in  the  spirit  el 
some  of  the  dilettanti  of  modern  tbnes,  to  rummage  the  rock  and  the  ware 
for  something  ignoble,  or  to  ^ance  at  the  past  with  a  superciHofs  indif- 
ference, but  to  warm  himself  in  the  sunshine  of  man's  most  generous  em- 
pathies. Our  noble  travelkr  is  not,  howeTer,  easily  pleased.  Arrived  at 
Malta,  St.  John's  does  not  excite  his  enthusiasm ;  the  armory,  he  says,  he  io- 
q»ected  narrowly,  in  the  hopes  of  meetiBg  with  some  rare  ^qpecimens  of  cu* 
rious  arms.  **  Alas !  it  had  not  escaped  pilli^»  1  saw  very  few  of  what  we 
collectors  call  '  covetable  objects,'  with  the  ezeeption  of  one  suit  of 
annow,  inlaid  with  gold^  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  €vrand  Master 
Vignacourt,  and  of  no  great  vake."  This  certainly  is  not  the  genefal 
impression  received  from  this  great  eollection^  and  it  is  worth  mentioniBg 
that  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  RN.,  made  an  exquinte  drawing  of  the  Matea 
annory,  which  would  nuuce  a  very  interesting  prii^.  It  was  in  vui 
that  Dr.  Cesare  Yassallo,  a  resident  antiquary  of  some  repntatioii,  endea- 
voured to  argue  the  president  of  the  Archaeological  Association  into  a 
theory  of  grottoes  on  the  side  of  Monte  Binjemma,  *^  the  hill  of  the  thou- 
sand caves,"  being  the  habitation  of  Troglodyte.  ^  Tombs  they  aie," 
he  justly  enough  remarks,  <<aad  for  tombs  they  were  intended."  There 
is  not  tne  slightest  doubt  about  the  matter. 

Malta  and  its  enthasiastic  antiquaries,  always  on  the  wrong^  scent,  not 
to  mention  M.  Ghrognet  and  his  geological  exposition  of  the  identity  of 
MeUta  and  Tyre>  soon  wearied  out  Lord  Albert.  The  drives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  also  found  to  be  few  and  unattractive ;  and  waHnng,  or 
rather  climbing  the  streets  of  Valetta  in  a  hot  sun,  was  too  much  for  his 
delicate  nerves.  Euripides  had,  in  his  "  Medea,"  described  the  Athenians 
"  as  for  ever  delicately  marching  through  pellucid  air,"  and  upon  this 
hint  his  lordship  took  himself  oflF,  per  French  steamer  EurotaSy  to  the 
"  PeirsBus."  How  classical  all  these  movements  !  To  be  borne  by  the 
father  of  Sparta,  or  the  king  of  rivers,  into  the  arms  of  Aphrodisium  or 
Zea! 

Lord  Albert  was  not  disappointed  of  his  pellucid  air,  nor  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Athens  ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  city  of 
Hippodamus,  he  says  it  b  now  like  a  wretched  small  town  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ireland.  Even  Athens  itself,  although  with  its  Acropolis  standing 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  with  Hymettus  and  Lycabettus  for  a  back-ground, 
an  imposing  object^  still,  like  Constantinople,  it  does  not  bear  a  olose 
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qiproac&y  without  the  sacrffice  of  many  aa  illufiion.  The  contrast  pre- 
antad  bj  that  aoble  work  of  arfc»  whi<»i  was  at  once  the  fbrtressj  th* 
sacred  encloeany  the  treasury,  and  the  mnseom  of  the  Athenian  Bstio% 
with  the  soTnyanAng^  wretched  streets  and  butl^ngs,  does  not  <£niinish 
this  bad  effect.  Lord  Albert  is  not  one  of  that  stamp  of  archsologists 
whose  creed  dees  not  go  beyond  his  schoc^boj  education.  He  can  see 
IB  ^  Ceeropian  rock,  whk^  bears  the  Acropdis^  the  name  of  an  Egyp- 
tian, first  king  and  legislator  among  the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  he  introdaced* 
the  woisfaq»  of  Neith  or  Athene ;  and  the  type  of  the  head  of  Muierva 
ipon  the  eoinage  issued  about  the  time  of  S<^on,  represented,  he  say% 
iither  as  an  Egyptian  than  a  Grecian  modeL  This  is  a  sweet  wafting 
of  ^  those  light  airs  which  passed  from  more  ancient  people  into  the 
flotes  of  the  Grecians,  and  became  modulated  into  the  many  beautifal 
harmonies  of  their  most  plastic  and  poetic  religion." 

Hie  poetry  of  religion,  however,  dwells  little  now  in  the  Acropolis,  for 
the  feibidden  crows  are  seen  to  perch  upon  the  very  sumnut  of  the 
FMhenoo.  Practical^  matter-of-lact  notions  have  also  succeeded  to 
the  harmless  and  very  unbusiness-like  mythology  of  the  ancients 
tibronghout  the  land.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives,  we  are  in- 
foimed,  althougk  the  latter  are  nomiaally  elected  by  universal  sufi&agev 
are  filled  with  king's  nominees,  who,  like  the  Chinese  physicians,  b^ng* 
paid  so  long  as  they  are  at  work,  they  spin  out  the  little  basiaess 
before  them  to  inconsiderate  periods.  The  king,  we  are  also  told,  is  in 
no  instance  well  spoken  of.  We  wonder  whom  the  degenerate  Greeks 
would  speak  well  of  for  a  week  together.  As  to  antiquities  there  were 
none  to  be  obtained.  Government  monopolises  the  great  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  countiy.  Half  of  everything  found  belongs  to  govern* 
ment,  and  half  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  If  of  value,  it  is  priced,  and 
the  proprietor  has  it  at  his  option  to  receive  his  moietv  of  the  value,  and 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  or  to  retain  it  himself  ;  but,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  must  give  security  that  he  will  not  sell  it,  and  that  it 
shall  be  secure  from  robbery,  and  shall  not  suffer  damage  from  fire» 
The  exportation  of  antiquities  is  absolutely  forbidden.  Strange,  however 
is  the  diffeience  between  the  stated  and  the  existing  state  of  things. 
'^Ib  ny  own  case,"  says  Lord  Albert  Deoison,  *^  I  found  no  difficulty  m 
anufing  trunk  upon  trunk,  filled  with  antiquities,  out  of  the  country." 

The  naixves  of  Athens  mast  think  the  English  deranged,  whilst  under  the  infia  • 
eaee  of  curiodtj.  M.  PitUky  coodacted  us  to  trace  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  It  waa 
a  sqiiare  endoBuie^  which  ccmtaiDed  a  lihrarj,  temples,  &e.  Fart  of  the  waller 
with  half  its  gateway,  and  half  its  fii^ade,  with  seven  noble  marble  columns,  still 
remain.  The  interior  is  now  partly  filled  by  a  barrack  and  its  barrack-Tardy 
pvtly  by  bev^  banging  to  the  bazaar,  and  other  miserable  tenements. 

M.  Rttaky  leading  the  w»y,  we  all,  namely,  Lady  Albert,  Dimitry,  and  myad^ 
tnned  into  an  open  wine-stall  filled  with  customers.  They  were  in  utter  astoaiahr 
ment  at  our  entrance,  having  probably  never  heard  of  the  olject  of  our  search ; 
U>t  even  Dimitry,  during  the  fifbran  years  that  he  had  acted  as  guide  at  Athena, 
hni  never  visited  the  place.  M.  Pittaky  raised  a  trap-door  at  the  hack  of  the 
sho^;  caalomBra,  as  well  as  visitors,  descended  some  craay  steps,  crept  along  a 
very  filtky  sort  of  eeUar — a  leeeptacle  for  dirt  and  rubbishr— and  then  issued  inta 
a  amoU  sanken  enclosure^  also  fiUed  with  rubbish.  Into  this  (^pened  two  smaA 
deserted  chapels;  one  of  whieh  was  dedicated  to  the  angd  Gabriel,  the  other  t» 
**  Megall  Fanaghia,'*  or  the  Great  Virgin.  Fresco  paintings,  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art,  stm  appear  upon  the  walls  and  upon  the  roof;  upon  some  marble 
eshnna  aemaan  portians  ef  paiated  stacoo.  These  chapels,  and  this  yard^  were 
part  sf  the  site  of  two  temptoi    the  Faatheoo,  and  the  Temple  of  Junow    Marble 
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columns  are  built  into  the  wall,  around  the  sunken  enclosure.  Horels,  belonging 
to  the  bazaar,  cover  the  roofs  of  these  deserted  chapels,  and  proye  how  the  accu- 
mulation of  rubbish  must  hare  raised  the  lerel  of  the  soil.  I  know  not  whether 
the  arcbflsological  information  which  I  carried  away  from  the  expedition  will  re- 
main impresTCd  upon  my  mind;  but  the  bite  of  those  fleas,  which  I  carried  o£^ 
neyer  can  be  forgotten. 

Aflter  a  brief  yistt  to  Eleosis,  our  travellers  were  presented  at  court, 
where  the  English  are  supposed  to  be  very  unpopular — and  no  wonder, 
with  the  perpetual  dunning  for  the  unfortunate  Greek  loan. 

The  king  is  plain,  with  a  slim  figure.  He  was  dressed  in  an  elaborately  em- 
broidered Greek  dress  of  blue  and  silver.  He  charmed  me  by  talking  to  me  of 
the  British  Archsological  Association,  having,  of  course,  been  primed  for  this  by 
M.  Prokesh  d'Osten,  the  Austrian  minister  at  this  court,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
Numismatic  Society,  or  by  M.  Pittaky.  He  was  less  fortunate  with  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  whom  he  scandalised  by  not  having  read  Louis  Napoleon's  manifesto^  a 
document  which  just  then  was  creating  great  public  interest. 

The  queen  is  rather  pretty,  and  a  remarkably  pleasing  person:  she  is  plumps 
and  has  very  good  teeth.  Her  two  passions  are  dancing  and  gardening.  The  one 
she  gratifies,  when  she  cannot  get  up  a  ball,  by  dancing,  almost  every  night,  in  her 
own  private  circle;  she  indulges  the  other  by  planting  in  the  rear  and  to  the  west 
of  the  palace,  where  in  time  she  will  form  a  very  pleasing  garden  out  of  a  barren 
spot  Poor  woman!  she  little  thinks  the  unpopularity  that  she  is  laying  up  for 
herself  by  this  innocent  pursuit  It  is  said  that  in  sununer  water  is  scarce,  and 
that  she  pours  vast  quantities  upon  the  palace-^uxlen,  instead  of  allowing  the 
poor  to  benefit  by  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  petty  jealousy  and  vulgar 
spirit  of  ^ault-finding  that  prevuls  among  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  the 
present  day,  than  that  they  should  envy  their  queen  even  a  little  water  for 
her  garden.  Travelling  in  Greece  seems  to  be  as  dangerous  and  as  incon- 
venient, and  much  more  expensive,  than  anj'fpart  of  western  Asia :  among 
the  essentials  were  three  gensdarmes,  Dimitry  with  a  pillar- dollar  per 
diem,  and  one  pound  sterling  per  head  for  each  member  of  the  party, 
a  cook  with  all  his  batterie  de  cuisine,  beds  and  bedding,  and  attendants 
innumerable.  The  first  night's  experiences  were  amusing  enough  to  g^ve 
an  idea  of  most  others.  Lord  Albert  had  ridden  to  the  coast  to  see  a 
brig  from  Sunderland,  which  had  been  stranded  in  a  gale.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  relates — 

I  found  Lady  Albert  in  a  melancholy  mood,  established  in  our  quarters  for  the 
night ;  our  two  truckle-beds  and  a  little  table  for  our  dinner,  with  two  chairs, 
were  the  furniture  of  a  large  loft  or  granary,  open,  by  many  cracks  in  the  tiles,  to 
the  sky,  receiving  light  from  the  door  alone,  and  warmth  from  an  earthen  pan  ot 
coals,  which,  by  the  way,  gave  me  a  dreadful  headache  all  night.  A  lighted  lamp 
swung  in  the  draughts  of  wind  before  a  Byzantine  Virgin  and  Child,  and  holes 
pierc^  in  the  floor  gave  us  the  advantage  of  all  the  noises  fh>m  below,  which 
were  manifold  ;  our  place  of  shelter  being  the  village  coflfee-house.  Our  dis- 
comfoTt  was  soon  remedied  by  an  admirable  dinner. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  English  crew  of  the  stranded  and  sold  brig  arrived 
at  Macropoulos,  on  their  way  to  Athens.  My  infernal  philanthropy  induced  me 
to  give  them  some  money  :  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  landlord  had  some 
rum ~ my  money  instantly  passed  into  his  hands.  They  began  the  night  br 
singing;  as  it  advanced  they  quarrelled ;  a  battle-royal  ensued ;  Dimitiy,  landlord, 
landlord's  wife,  their  interpreter,  gensdannes,  oook,  Dimitry*s  assistants,  all  got 
entangled  in  the  row  which  they  had  interfered  to  quell.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, IMmitry,  in  piteous  tones,  gave  us  a  most  comical  account  of  the  a&ay,  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  solely,  as  he  said,  to  prevent  milord  being  disturbed 
by  the  noise :  a  good  purpose,  but  in  which  he  most  completely  failed. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  visiting  the  cave  of  Pan,  havine^  misgiyings 
of  their  own  power  of  retracing  their  steps,  they  placed  we  guide  to 
await  their  return,  as  a  sort  of  human  finger-post>  at  an  awkwud  turn- 
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ing.  He  had  to  be  left  in  the  dark,  and  as  he  greatlj  disliked  this 
arrangement,  they  could  hear  him,  he  relates,  the  whole  time  of  their 
absence  piteouslj  bleating  for  their  return.  In  a  gorge  between 
Mounts  Argaliki  and  Aforismo,  the  party  got  on  a  wrong  path,  and, 
after  meeting  no  small  difficulties,  had  to  nnd  their  way  back  agsdn. 

At  Naaplia,  Lord  Albert  Denison  obtained  a  group  of  statuettes,  repre- 
senting heathen  divinities  supporting  a  sort  of  cup  upon  their  heads,  these 
statuettes  being  of  very  early  art.  At  Corinth,  a  labourer  sold  him  a 
charming  terra-cotta  gproup  of  a  female  figure  carrying  a  child  upon  her 
shoulder.  The  excavator,  licensed  by  government,  it  would  be  imagined 
was  an  archaeologist  of  experience ;  not  in  the  least,  he  is  a  courier, 
Frangois  by  name;  and  he  sold  to  Lord  Albert  a  strigil  for  eighteen- 
pence,  which  should  evidently  have  p:one  to  the  public  collection.  The 
cariosity  dealers  at  Athens  appear,  also,  to  have  reaped  a  harvest  by  his 
lordship's  stay  among  them. 

From  Athens  Lord  and  Lady  Albert  proceeded  to  Corfu,  an  island 
with  which  they  were  much  taken  : — 

I  thought  (writes  Lord  Albert)  that  were  I  to  live  out  of  England  no  part  of 
the  world  would  offer  me  such  attractions  as  Corfu,  with  its  temperate  climate 
and  lovely  scenery ;  as  a  sportsman,  I  should  have  first-rate  shooting  on  the  coast 
of  Albania,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  channel,  varying  from  two  to 
twelve  miles  in  breadth.  I  should  have  the  finest  yachting,  boating,  and  sea  fishing 
in  the  world ;  all  this,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  good  town  in  Corfu,  and 
the  protection  of  the  British  government,  regular  communication  with  England, 
and,  above  all,  very  cheap  living. 

Zante,  despite  of  its  charming  climate  and  tempting  situation,  did  not 
afford  the  same  satisfaction  as  Corfu.  The  noble  author  says  it  must  be 
a  place  of  dreadful  banishment  for  an  Englishman;  nor  did  he  find  accom- 
modation save  at  a  private  house,  nor  means  to  leave  without  inconve- 
nience ;  the  only  steamer  which  keeps  up  a  fortnightly  communication 
with  Malta  having  but  one  cabin  for  passengers.  From  Malta  another 
sorry  steamer,  the  Alexandre^  bore  our  travellers  in  discomfort  but  in 
safety  to  Naples,  and  from  ^ence  the  journey  home  by  France,  al- 
though a  track  so  well  beaten,  has  interest  imparted  to  it  at  almost  every 
step  by  Lord  Albert  Denison's  archaeological  jottings  ofi  the  way-side. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  most  pleasant  and  gentlemanlike  little  sketch  of 
SD  agreeable  and  instructive  trip. 

CHRISTMAS  SHADOWS.* 
The  shadows  with  which  a  somewhat  morbid  sentimentality  has  en^ 
duouded  a  period  of  general  festivity  have  been  those  of  suffering  needle- 
womeo.  It  is  indeed  a  grievous  fact  that  such  exist,  and  in  great  num- 
bers. It  is  also  a  most  grievous  fact,  that  ever  since  society  existed  there 
have  been  those  who  toil  for  little,  and  those  who  prosper  by  the  ill-paid 
toil  of  others.  Such  an  accursed  selfishness  cannot  be  too  much  decried, 
and  if  possible  put  to  shame,  no  matter  in  which  way  i^  may  manifest 
itsdf.  The  last  burst  of  popular  indignation  has  been  vented  against 
the  "  outfitters;"  and  here  we  have  a  Mr.  Cranch,  who  is  driven  by  Yearns 
and  apparitions,  and  all  kinds  of  real  and  imaginary  horrors,  to  turn  from 
his  bad  course,  and  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  right,  even  to  the  marriage 
of  his  clerk,  Tapledy  TuflF,  with  a  black-eyed  sempstress.     May  there  be 

many  Mr.  Cranks  during  the  ensuing  year  ? 

"~"  *  Christmas  {Shadows.    A  Tale  of  the  Times.    Newby. 
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LINES  AND  LEAVES* 
A  PLEASTOK  pecvfiarly  oar  own  is  awakened  wi^n  us  at  the  mgkt 
of  the  yerj  prettjr  Itttle  rolome  which  hears  the  ahove  tide,  and  contaiiis 
some  of  the  sweetest  Terse  that  we  hare  read  for  many  a  long^  daj. 
This  personal  pleasure  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  great  nnrnber  of  the 
poems  of  the  authoress  of  **  Lines  and  Leares"  first  made  thek  appen^ 
anee — as  ojjir  readers  will  doubtless  remember,  when  we  men^on  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal— in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Mmffm' 
zine.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  though  we  congratulate  ours^rea  on 
having  been  the  medium  through  which  the  public  ware  partial!  j  made 
acquainted  with  one  so  gifted  as  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal,  our  satisitaetion 
takes  a  wider  range  when  we  find  that  the  gathered  fri^pnents  form  so 
charming  a  collection  as  the  present.  It  is  eminently  a  gift-book  for 
Christmas,  though  welcome  at  all  seasons ;  and  this,  on  account  of  die 
ienrently  devotional  spirit  which  breathes  through  every  poem,  and  gives 
a  lofty  purpose  to  every  line.  But  we  most  not  be  mistaken.  ^'  Lmes 
and  Lives''  do  not  constitute  what  are  ordinarily  caUed  ^Sacred 
Poems,"  having  a  scriptural  text  for  thetr  exposition  ;  but  consist  of 
varied*  themes — romantic  and  historical  subjects,  or  images  suggested  hf 
meditation  and  association — in  which  the  pervading  thought  is  le- 
figions,  aod  the  moral  pure  and  elevating.  They  afiord  evidene^ 
also,  of  a  finely  culrivated  taste  and  choice  reading,  and  are  le- 
markable  for  their  easy  flow  and  harmonious  versification;  they  ^- 
sess,  too,  the  quality,  which  always  belongs  to  real  poetry,  ef  mi- 
planting  themselves  at  once  in  the  memory.  We  regret  that  the 
hmits  of  tKs  page  prevent  ns  from  justifying  our  opinion  by  extract,  bat 
in  place  of  the  tpsissima  verba  a  brief  resumi  of  the  principal  subjects, 
treated  by  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal,  will  afford  opportunity  for  comment. 
^Pox  in  Novtssimoy"  with  which  the  volume  commences,  is  a  noble^ 
hymn-like  interpretation  of  the  final  peace  which  is  promised  to  the  just 
"The  Lament  of  Joanna  of  Spain"  offers  a  beautiful,  but  melancholy 
picture  of  the  desolate  conation  of  mind  of  the  wretched  mother  of  mt 
great  Emperor  Charies  V.  "The  Phantom  Hand"  is  a  well-told  legendl 
concerning  the  heir  to  the  house  of  Long,  of  Draycot  **  The  Imprisoned 
Princes"  touchingly  describes  the  prison -fantasies  and  earnest,  yet  mourn- 
ful hopes  of  the  fated  sons  of  Edward  IV.  "  The  Widow  Mother  to  her 
Infant*'  embodies  in  tender  strains  the  grief  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell  at  the 
bereavement  which  has  ever  won  for  her  the  world's  truest  sympathy. 
"  The  Baptism  of  the  Gipsy  Babe,"  an  occurrence  which  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  within  Mrs.  Acton  Tindai's  own  knowledge,  tells  a 
pretty  story  in  a  very  pleasing  way.  "  The  Fairy  Ladye's  Love"  ia  a 
version,  well  rendered,  of  the  Norman  (not  Breton)  legend  of  "  The 
Fairy  of  Argouges,"  near  Bayeux,  which  Miss  Costello  rendered  popular 
m  her  <<  Summer  amongst  the  Boeages  and  the  Vines."  All  these  claim  ai- 
tenilon,  but  beyond  them  all  our  preier^ice  ia  given  to  two  shorter  poemfl» 
one  called  «  The  Dark  Thought,"  the  other  "  Fear  not  to  Die.  How 
often  in  every  mind  has  the  dread  arisen  of  never  again  meeting  hereafiar 
with  the  loved  one  of  earth  I  but  the  sentiiaent  hm  never  been  moie 
naturally  conveyed  than  in  the  words  of  "  The  Dork  Thought."  "  Fear 
not  to  Die*'  is  a  beautiful  amplification  of  a  brief  passage  in  one  of  Bishop 

*  LineeandLeafes.    ^  Afrs.  Acton  Tindal.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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SttBdeno&'s  wmions,  <<  Ad  P&puhim^  We  m^h  lastuiee  other  poena, 
lot  these  will  soffiee  to  show  the  grounda  on  which  we  nte  bo  nigUj 
^  dakns  of  Mrs.  kdtuot  Undal  to  a  high  place  in  tiie  poetic  HDiials  of 
o«r  eoontry.  The  sMimer  in  which  the  volame  is  printed  and  got  vp 
nfleets  credit  on  these  employed  in  that  laboar. 


THE  PRINCESSES  OF  ENGLAND.* 
Tsw  is  the  coamenceiDent  of  an  undertaking  of  great  promise.  If 
te  li¥ea  e£  the  pdncesaes  of  England  cannot  claim  so  great  an  historical 
napertaiice  as  those  of  the  ^een%  they  possess  mote  with  which  a  com  man 
haouimty  can  sympathise;.  They  hnng  he£ore  ns  the  manners  of  the 
age  htr  more  vmidly  than  the  mere  narratiTe  of  public  events  \  and 
skhoi^^  secliMion,  eaile^  or  a  conventy  was  too  frequently  the  lot  of  a 
princess  in  medisval  timesy  still  their  learned  controYersies,  their  devo»- 
iM,  and  their  pions  enthosiaam^  ezeite  the  warmest  interest.  The  life 
«f  Mazy»  daughter  of  Heavy  III.,  who  became  a  nun  at  Ambresbmy 
when  quite  a  child, — as  detailed  in  the  second  volume, — would  lead  us 
t»  beiheve  thai  when  the  lagh-bom  sought  refuge  in  the  cloister  that 
they  wece  not  debarred  firom  any  opportimtty  of  social  intercourse,  nor 
iraok  takings  an  actxre  part  in  public  Hfe.  But  this  may  have  been,  ex- 
eeptioaal  ;  it  is  incredible  that  the  eireumstanoes  of  conventual  can  have 
heeit  the  same  as  those  of  public  life. 

The  edhtressy  who  is  fiBvoorably  known  by  her  "  Lettera  of  Royal  and 
Bhistnous  Ladie%"  has  broi:^ht  both  careful  research  and  congenial 
feriing  to  her  task.  It  certainly  was  one  which  possessed  no  slight  de* 
mand  tqpon  her  kbonr  and  z^  There  were  no  less  than  five  jprin- 
ceisesy  daiaghters  of  William  the  ConqueroTy  all  weU-edueated,  pious, 
and  dever  ;  Adclfl^  the  youngest,  peculiarly  so.  Cscilia,  the  eldest,  was 
Abbess  of  Holy  Trinity,  at  Caen.  Adeliaa,  the  second,  betrothed  to 
Baiold,  died  young.  The  unfertunate  loves  of  Matilda,  the  third 
daughter,  and  youiig  Edwin,  were  fevourite  sabjects  with  Benoit  and 
other  old  romancers.  Constance,  the  feiirth,  married  Alan»  Duke  of 
^Mague,  and  distiaginshed  herself  by  her  talent  for  settHng  disputes  in 
tkse  rudb  timss ;  hut  Adek,  the  fiftfa,  is  most  distinguished  by  her  in^ 
trepid  and  spirited  character,  and  the  psomtnent  place  she  takes  in 
history.  The  descent  of  Gundred  appears,  according  to  Miss  Green,  to 
be  involved  in  obscurity ;  either  she  was  daughter  of  the  Conqueror, 
or  of  his  queen  Matilda  by  a  former  husband.  Her  tomb  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered,  many  years  ago,  in  Isfield  church,  Sussex,  and 
ao  notice  is  taken  of  the  supposed  remains  lately  disinterred  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Rmcras,  Lewes. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henxy  I.,  was  not 
actually  Queen  of  England,  and  as  such  that  her  life  belongs  to  another 
series,  might  admit  of  some  discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
was  solemnly  crowned  by  Henry  of  Winchester ;  but  as  she  never  enjoyed 
more  than  a  nommal  authority,  the  editress  views  her  in  the  light  of  a 
princess  to  whose  keeping  the  regal  sceptre  and  the  crown,  which  she  was 
Bever  destined  to  wear,  were  given.  The  fife  of  the  Einpress  Maude, 
fte  name  under  which  she  is  b^t  known,  was,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
~*  Lives  of  the  Prinoesses  of  Engpland.  B7  Mary  Anne  EvefetC  Green.  YdsT 
I-andlL    Cblbum. 
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full  of  incidents  and  adventure ;  and  the  editress  having  undertaken  ta 
narrate  it,  she  haa  very  properly  devoted  to  it  an  adequate  space.  The 
life  of  the  hahy-hride  Matilda*  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  is  a  truly 
hrief  and  laconic  history: — **,Birth — betrothal — dbath — burial — prayers 
for  her  soul."  The  life  of  Mary,  another  daughter  of  King  Stepnen, 
a  princess,  then  an  abbess,  next — by  force — a  wife,  and  then  a  mother 
and  a  regent,  to  once  more  resume  the  veil  before  her  death,  is  truly 
characteristic  of  those  turbulent  times. 

The  fortunes  of  the  three  daughters  of  our  first  Plantagenet  were  as 
varied,  and  even  more  replete  with  incident,  than  those  (^  the  daughters 
of  the  Norman.  The  eldest,  Maude  or  Matilda,  as  the  wife  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  resided  chiefly  abroad.  Eleanora,  the  second,  lived  a  life  o£ 
rare  conjugal  love,  and  followed  her  husband  Alphonso,  the  good  King  o£ 
Castile,  to  the  grave  only  twenty- five  days  after  his  death.  Joanna,  the 
third,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  William  of  Sicily,  accompanied 
her  brother,  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  she  was  wooed  by 
Saladin*s  brother,  but  choosing  in  preference  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  one 
of  the  earliest  protectors  of  the  Albigenses,  she  ultimately  died  in  poverty 
and  persecution. 

The  daughters  of  King  John  come  next  on  the  list :  Joan,  the  eldest, 
became  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  Isabella,  the  second,  was  unfortunately 
married  to  the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  was  a  Mussulman  in  the  ideas 
respecting  the  sex  ;  the  third  daughter,  Elinor,  as  wife  first  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  secondly  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
exercised  by  her  talents  and  energy  considerable  influence  on  public 
affairs.  Of  the  daughters  of  Henry  III.,  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was 
queen  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  ;  Beatrice,  the  second,  married 
John  of  Bretag^e,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
Katherine  attested  in  her  person  the  humanity  of  kings  and  princes,  for 
she  was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  The  lives  of  tne  daughters  of  Edward  L 
present  us  with  features  of  still  greater  interest  even  than  any  that  pre- 
cede them.  The  editress,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  state,  not  only  writes 
gracefully,  but  with  such  simplicity  as  to  lend  a  great  charm  to  ner  nar-> 
rative.  When  we  add  to  this  that  she  is  careful,  industrious,  and  learned 
in  her  research,  whether  historical  or  archaeolog^al,  and  exact  and  con- 
scientious in  her  opinions,  the  standard  merits  of  her  work  will  be  still 
more  distinctly  felt  and  appreciated. 


CHRISTMAS'S  "CRADLE  OF  THE  TWIN  GIANTS.;** 
The  reader  would  scarcely  expect  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Christmas  has  chosen  to  express  the  fact,  that  science  was  in  early 
times  occult  and  mysterious,  and  history  a  good  deal  ffiven  to  poetry  and 
fiction,  that  the  topic  of  his  work  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement,  or  as  a  subject  for  study 
and  reflection.  We  do  not  indeed  know  of  any  work  that  professes  to 
make  known  to  us  the  occult  sciences  of  astrology,  magic,  the  casting  of 
nativities,  oneiromancy,  &c.,  as  practised  in  olden  time.  There  are^ 
certainly,  books  upon  these  subjects,  but  they  are  mostly  written 
in  Latin,  and  treating  on  only  one  question.  Mr.  Christmas  has 
undertaken  to  popularise  these  curious  branches  of  inquiry  by  learned 
*  The  Cradle  of  the  Twin  Giants,  Science  and  History.  Bj  Henry  Christmss, 
M.A.,  etc.    Librarian  and  Secretary  of  SioQ  Course.    2  vols.    Bentley. 
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yet  dear  descriptions,  and,  passing  b^  an  easy  transition  from  these  to  the 
dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  he  is  led  to  the  consideration  of  mes- 
merism and  its  allied  subjects,  and  thence  to  the  science  which  treats  of 
spiritoal  essences,  including  ghosts,  witchcraft,  fairies,  talismans,  &c. 
The  superstitions  of  history,  as  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  science, 
are  evolved  in  a  few  brief  chapters  on  the  heroic  or  romantic  ages,  too 
brief  indeed  to  be  satisfactory.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is  aiming  at  , 
too  much.  A  complete  treatise  on  the  occult  sciences  would  have  quite 
saffioed  for  two  volumes. 


NAPIER'S  EXCURSIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.* 
Colonel  Napier  is  a  man  of  strong  resolve  and  firm  convictions; 
either  he  thinks  that  his  opinions  have  not  met  with  due  at- 
tention in  their  subdued  garb,  or  he  expects  principles  opposed  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  to  be  acted  upon  at  once,  for  he  can- 
not wait  the  effect  of  previous  publications,  but  once  more  comes  be- 
fine  the  public  with  what  he  deems  to  be  the  '^  truth,"  naked  and  un- 
fsguised.  This  '*  truth,"  we  need  scarcely  say,  from  one  opposed  in  an 
mioompromising  manner  to  the  missionary  and  convict  systems  in 
Southern  A^ca,  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  one  and  the  denunciation 
of  the  other,  for  the  latter  is  as  yet  an  untried  experiment. 

"  But  the  former,"  the  colonel  remarks,  ''  has  had  ample  time,  as  well 
fi>r  trial  as  for  condemnation ;  and  the  world  is  beginning  now  to  find 
that  undue  spiritual  influence  in  temporal  matters  is  equally  out  of  place, 
be  it  assumed  by  the  Llama  of  Thibet,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  a  colonial  bishop,  or  the  head  of  a  religious  society  at 
ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

By  such  comparisons,  it  is  evident  that  Colonel  Napier  treats  the  evil 
as  one  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  so  indeed  it  is,  in  every  possible 
bearing  in  which  it  may  be  viewed.  Misery  and  starvation  in  our  own 
land,  neglected  for  the  sake  of  a  remote  half-savage  population ;  the 
means  of  emigration  and  colonisation  sacrificed  to  Utopian  objects,  and 
the  funds  themselves  often  misappropriated.  '*  It  is  notorious,"  the 
colonel  argues,  ''  that  half  a  century  has  elapsed  and  missionary  funds 
and  labour  have  been  uselessly  expended  in  Southern  Africa,  in  vsun 
attempts  to  convert  the  Kaffir  race,  while  the  aseal  of  the  missionaries  has, 
for  want  of  a  better  direction  to  give  to  it,  been  exhausted  in  fomenting 
ill-will  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment.*' All  the  detaik  of  this  important  subject  can,  however,  neither 
be  understood  nor  appreciated  without  some  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  native  tribes,  and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  colony. 
All  interested  in  such  questions  will  find  the  present  woric  at  once 
complete  and  satisfactoiy  in  its  information  upon  preliminary  points, 
as  well  as  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

The  convict  question,  and  the  formidable  aspect  which  it  has  lately 
assumed,  has  aggravated  the  position  of  parties  as  it  originally  stood. 
Those  who  have  read  what  has  previously  been  stated  in  these  pages, 
will  know  that  Colonel  Napier  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the 
Kaffir  war  originated  in  a  mistaken  course  of  policy  pursued  towards  a 
set  of  faithless  and  rapacious  savages,  who  were  tempted  to  plunder  the 
colonists  with  impunity ; — what  must  be  their  surprise,  then,  to  hear  that 
the  Kaffir  war  was  appealed  to  by  government  as  being  "  provoked  by 
*  Excursions  in  Southern  Altica;  includiog  a  History  of  Cape  Colony,  an 
Apconnt  of  the  Native  Tribes,  &c.  By  Lieut-Colonel  E.  Elers  Napier.  2  vols 
BhoberL 
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the  colonists,"  and  thereby  ^vbg^  to  the  mother  eouixtry  libe  right  4o 
make  the  Cape  a  oonviet  colony?  Laytog^  asi«le  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  wit^  ovr  coavicts,  and  the  right  ef 
the  xnothor  country  to  force  a  convict  population  upon  any  coloiw  cf 
the  empire, — especaally  a  conqueved  colony,  as  in  iihe  case  of  Caaada  or 
the  Cape,--^e  plea  in  the  present  instance  is  not  only  unfortunate  hut  ii 
positively  untrue.  The  question  is,  however,  one  of  piessii^  importanee  ; 
one  which  Colonel  Napier's  pr(^sitaon  of  founding  a  oondemned  militaij 
corps  by  no  means  meets ;  but  which,  in  reference  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  as  clearly  shows  the  injustice  as  he  unhesitatingly  exposes  the 
evils  brought  about  by  the  intriguing  agents  of  missionary  societies.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  gallant  colonel's  strenuous  labours  will 
meet  with  success.  His  opinions,  even  if  extreme,  are  deserving  of  the 
most  attentive  consideration. 

LEONARD  NORMANDALE* 
The  younger  sons  of  the  British  aristocracy  are  ndier  giwn  to  Isjr 
their  grievances  before  the  public  Our  experience  embraces  several  iR- 
stances,  even  in  late  times,  of  publications  in  which  a  pcturo  of  the 
tu£Ferings  of  this  ill-treated  class  of  beings  was  either  overtly  or  secredy 
the  chief  object  in  view. 

Header  (asks  the  Honourable  Charles  ©tnart  Bavfle)  are  you  a  younger  son?  I 
mean  a  British  jouoger  son.  If  so,  you  will  Bjnpatfaase  with  me  when  I  ialoni 
you  that  I  was  bom  one  of  those  unfortuiiate  Trretohes  wha^  after  having  beoi 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  rendered  by  their  education  and  early  hahita 
unfit  for  any  serious  occupation,  are  driven  forth  on  reaching  the  age  of  manhood 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  anyway  they  can,  and  to  lire  upon  their  wits;  while 
their  elder  brother  revels  alone  in  the  wealth  amassed  by  fak  anoeafeors. 

llie  younger  son  relates,  in  a  somewhat  advanced  part  of  his  history, 
that  at  his  father,  the  earFs  death,  the  elder  brother,  who  came  into  pos- 
session of  an  estate  worth  fifty  thousand  a-year,  doled  out  to  his  two 
younger  brethren  the  niggardly  pittance  of  a  hundred  a-year.  For 
such  meanness  there  is  no  excuse ;  conduct  of  the  kind  can  only  he 
reprobated  as  at  once  despicable  and  unnatural.  But  on  account  of  sndi 
a  rare  instance  of  injustice,  to  do  away  with  the  right  of  the  elder,  to 
aver  that  large  properties  and  the  estates  of  the  nobffity  do  not  contribute 
towards  the  prosperity  of  tins  kingdom  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  more  injury  than  utility  to  the  general  welfare,  because  ^e  expense  of 
keeping  them  np  disables  the  proprietors  from  making  any  provision  for 
the  younger  branches  of  their  families,  are  statements  to  which  we  are 
altogether  opposed.  That  which  the  younger  son  points  out  as  an  evil, 
is  a  mere  case  of  extravagance  and  want  of  circumspection.  Equally 
absurd  is  it  to  say  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  times  out  of  a 
thousand  the  elder  brother  regards  his  unfortunate  junior  as  the  diit  be- 
neath his  feet ;  so  that  younger  sons,  or  "  scorpions,"  are  a  race  of  Helots, 
whose  lot  is,  in  comparison,  far  more  wretched  than  was  that  of  the  now 
emancipated  West  India  negroes. 

To  turn,  however,  from  a  theme  open  to  mnch  discussion,  it  has  been 
lately  remarked,  from  the  fiedling  off  in  the  author^s  second  work,  that 
'^  Jane  Eyre"  owed  its  success  to  its  being  a  book  of  experiences.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  "  Leonard  Normandale,"  in  which,  althoudi 
it  is  difficidt  to  sift  fiction  from  truth,  there  is  internal  eridence  of  tse 

•  Leonard  Normandale;  or,  the  Three  Brothers.  A  noveL  By  the  Honourable 
Charles  Stoart  Savile.    3  vols.    Collram. 
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t  of  the  work  beiikg  fbuudad  on  hct,  Our  younger  son  was,  for 
eanaple,  bxw^t  up  at  £too,  where  be  roceiyed  such  severe  iuj^iiriee  as  a 
fiig  that  he  even  now  wreaks  his  resentment  against  his  cowardly  anta- 
giMBst  His  attacks  vpon  the  leading  public  sdiools  are  the  most  bitter 
and  unoompromising  we  have  ever  yet  met  with.  That  the  system  of 
edncadon  pnnued  at  Eton,  Winchester^  Harrow,  &c^  is  vicious  and  in- 
appn^uiate  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  we  are  quite  aware ;  but  that 
dnmkenaess,  swearing;  and  low  debauchery  also  prevail*  w«  believe  to 
he  an  exaggeration.  Whether  the  same  younger  son  did  really  make 
such  a  jackass  of  himself  as  to  take  an  ineffectual  run  for  the  *'  borden*' 
with  an  heiress,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say-.  We  should  rather  class 
such  an  incident  among  the  fabulous  things  done  hy  Leoaard  ^or- 
mandaie,  were  it  not  that,  &t  the  conclusion,  we  are  t^  that  Leonani, 
and  a  younger  son,  having  sneceeded  to  the  title  and  estate,  the  worthy 
parents  of  the  run-away  lady  never  ceased  jcgretting  that  the  maniage* 
oeremony  should  have  been  inteirupted. 

These  experiences,  with  their  partly  true,  and  partly  imaginary  ground* 
work,  will  be  perused  with  interest.  The  style  is  smooth,  and  the  narrative 
Bsd  incidents  flow  on  pleasantly  and  seductively.  Tbere  are  scenes  of 
aQ  conntnes  and  climates ;  a  hermit  of  the  Alhamhra^  a  love  afiGur  in 
Paris;  a  marriage  with  a  prima  donna;  a  tragedy  enacted  by  a  cler;g^« 
man ;  and  more  than  enough,  indeed,  of  stirring  jx)DULQoe  to  satisfy  tne 
most  fastidious  reader  of  light  literature. 


REBECCA  AND  ROWENA.* 
RowEMA,  according  to  Mr.  Titmarsh,  was  a  vajud,  flaxen-headed 
creature,  unworthy  of  Ivanhoe;  dear  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of 
York,  so  tender,  so  heroic,  and  so  beautiful,  should  have  had  the  hus- 
band. Wilfrid  and  the  Lady  Rowena  being,  however,  positively  married, 
our  meny  author  assures  us  that  the  supposed  happy  husband  was  very  soon 
scarcely  able  to  call  his  life  his  own,  and  even  VVamba  became  the  most 
melancholy  fool  in  England.  Wearied  at  length  with  having  Rebecca 
peroetually  flung  in  his  teetb,  brave  Ivanhoe  hurried  away  to  join  Coeur 
de  LioD,  at  that  time  besieging  Chains.  The  history  of  the  fatal  siege 
affords  the  author  a  good  opportunity  for  throwing  a  stone  at  Cocur  de 
Lion.  We  recollect  the  old  fable  of  the  Dead  lion,  but  say  nothing. 
Ivanhoe  being  left  for  dead,  Rowena  in  his  absence  weds  AtheLstane,  and 
dying,  the  object  proposed  at  the  outset  of  bringing  Ivanhoe  and  Rebecca 
together,  or  of  eflecting  an  "  Isaac-of-York-axid-Ivanhoe-junetion,'*  is 
tdtimately  brought  about  amid  feats  of  valour,  anachronisms,  and  absur- 
dities charming^  wondrous  and  indescribably  preposterous. 

THE  NILE-BOAT.f 

Who  can  possibly  weary  of  the  never-ending  diorama  of  lovelinefls 
presented  by  the  Father  of  Rivers?  Villages,  dovecots,  mosques,  sautons* 
tombs,  hermits*  cells,  temples,  pyramids,  avenues  of  the  thorny  acacia^ 
all  shnnberous,  all  gliding  past  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream,  without  effort, 
peacefully,  silently;  and  yet,  as  when  watclung  the  stars  at  midnight,  you 

*  Rebecca  and  Kowena;  a  Romance  upon  Bonuince.  By  Mr.  H.  A.  Titmarsh. 
With  illnstrationB  by  Richard  Doyle.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

t  The  NUe-boat;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett. 
Author  of  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert."    Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 
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feel  all  the  while  as  if  sweetest  music  was  murmuring  in  your  ear.**  Such 
is  the  Nile  to  the  oicturesque  observer.  To  the  learned  archseologists  who 
ponder  over  each  nieroglyphic,  and  sit  a  summer's  length  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Memnonium,  the  Nile  is  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  a  long 
and  tedious  affiur;  but  in  modem  times  a  new  class  of  persons  have  ex- 
plored its  sacred  banks  and  been  wafted  along  its  soil>enriching  waters, 
light-armed  skirmishers,  who,  going  lightly  over  the  g^und,  busy  them- 
selves chiefly  with  its  picturesque  aspect,  aim  simply  at  giving  lively  im- 
pressions of  actual  sights,  and  thus  creating  an  interest  which  may  lead 
the  reader  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 

To  such  a  class  belongs  Mr.  Bartlett.  Armed  with  pencil  and 
camera  lucida,  his  illustrations  have  all  been  drawn  on  the  spot.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  present  within  a  small  compass  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
displaying  the  principal  monuments  of  the  earlier  or  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments, as  at  Thebes ;  the  later  Ptolomaic  style,  as  at  Edfou  and  Phils ; 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Arabian,  at  Cairo. 
The  site  of  Alexandria  is  rendered  peculiarly  intelligible  by  the  best 
drawing  we  have  yet  seen.  Something,  too,  has  been  done  to  illus- 
trate the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  river,  and  modem  manners  and 
customs.  The  soldiery  in  the  view  from  the  citadel  are,  for  example, 
admirably  represented. 

Nor  are  subjects  of  a  more  learned  nature  overlooked  or  neglected. 
The  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the  historian  of  Egypt,  in 
every  attempt  to  popularise  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  studies,  nas  led 
him,  not  only  to  present  the  writer  with  a  brief  introduction,  but  also  to 
allow  the  literal  quotation  of  such  portions  of  his  volume  as  happened  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  described,  giving  thereby  a  permanent  utdity  and 
value  to  what  would  otherwise  be  trivial  and  fugitive.  Altogether  *'  The 
Nile  Boat"  is  decidedly  the  best  book  for  a  Christmas  present. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

The  ninth  volume  of  7%ier*'*  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire 
of  France^  under  Napoleon^  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Colbura.  This 
volume  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  details  the 
events  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Corunna  and  led  to  the  Peninsular 
war. — Tales  and  Sketches  of  Scottish  Life^  by  Pastor,  published  by 
James  Hogg,  of  Edinburgh,  are  of  more  than  average  merit.  They  pos- 
sess at  once  sweet  simplicity  and  a  genuine  pathos. — A  little  book  fuU  of 
Stories  for  Summer  Days  and  Winter  Nights^  published  by  Groom - 
bridge  and  Sons,  can  be  opportunely  recommended  to  the  young.  It  is  a 
charming  little  volume.  The  same  publishers  have  issued  the  second 
volume  of  their  Family  Economist^  a  little  penny  magazine  calculated  to 
do  as  much  good  among  the  industrious  classes  as  the  tracts  of  political 
agitators  are  to  do  them  an  injury  and  a  harm.  Those  portions  of  this 
well  got-up  little  periodical  which  refer  to  Cottage  Cookeryy  and  which 
have  been  written  by  one  Esther  Copley,  have  been  printed  as  a  separate 
little  volume.  The  Almanack  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  Year  1850, 
edited  by  R.  W.  Buss,  and  published  by  Rowney  and  Co.,  appears  to  be 
brimful  of  that  kind  of  information  which  would  be  expected  in  an  annual 
having  an  especial  object  in  view. 
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CHEAP   RE-ISSUE  OF  THE   ROMANCES  AND  TALES 


OF 


W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


NOW  KEADT,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH, 

Vol.  L  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 
IL  ROOKWOOD. 
IIL  CRICHTON. 


**  We  have  received  a  copy  of  *  Windsor  Qastle,'  complete  in  one  volume,  being  the  first 
of  a  monthly  series  in  whi<&  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  interesting  and  popniar  romances 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainswortii,  at  that  extraordinarily  small  price  which  sets  the  uninitiated 
irondering  what  amount  of  circulation  must  be  necessary  to  replace  the  outlay  for  paper, 
printing,  binding,  and  all  the  mechanical  operations  necessary  to  its  production;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  copyright,  and  the  profit  of  trade.  Here  is  a  volume  of  220  pages, 
of  a  portable  and  convenient  size,  printed  in  a  dear  legible  type  upon  &ir  papei^  in  which 
are  snugly  packed  the  contents  of  a  three  volume  novel,  originally  sold  at  a  price  over 
thirty  shillings,  and  lent  out  by  circulating  library  keepers  during  the  first  blush  of  its 
populari^  at  **  sixpence  a  volume  to  non-subscribers,"  now  published  anew  at  less  than 
a  thirtieth  part  of  its  former  cost,  and  less  even  than  the  charge  that  was  in  the  first 
instance  made  for  the  loan  of  the  same  book  for  a  few  hours.  If  low  price  be  the  ultima- 
tum, the  **  be  all  and  the  end  all"  in  everything,  surely  the  force  of  cbei^iiess  and  com- 
petition can  no  further  go  in  the  matter  of  bookseUing.  Not  that  this  is  by  any  means  an 
unprecedented  case,  or  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind.  There  are  others  of  a  similar 
nature  undertaken  by  the  publishers,  not  of  London  only,  but  of  Belfast  and  other  g:reat 
towns.  At  the  present  time  the  works  of  four,  at  least,  of  our  most  popular  novd 
and  romance  writers — Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Ains- 
worth — are  in  course  of  regular  repubUcation  in  one  cheap  fbrm  or  the  other:  either  in 
sheets  weekly  at  a  few  pence,  or  monthly  in  shilling  volumes.  These  are  cases  in  which 
the  copyright  is  in  existence,  and  the  cheap  re-issue  is  made  by  the  sanction  of  the  authors 
and  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  property  in  the  books.  But,  besides  these^  there  are 
numerous  reprints  of  expired  copyrights,  of  translations,  and  of  American  novels  at  an 
equally  cheap  rate.  So  that,  speaking  numerically,  the  lovers  of  imaginative  literature 
may  now  possess  themselves  of  a  very  large  collection  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  value  of 
such  a  collection,  estimated  intellectually,  or  as  a  judicious  outlay  in  literary  wares,  when 
made  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  restrict  the  means  of  the  possessor  to  buy  books  of  a  vastly 
difierent  class,  is  a  very  difierent  question,  and  one  we  are  not  now  discussing.  Wc 
merely  state  the  fact,  that  the  reprinting  of  novels  and  romances,  in  a  form  almost  incre- 
dibly cheap,  is  now  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  book-stalls  are  laden  with  them. 
Whether  this  be  or  not  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  abstract,  we  off^  no  opinion  at 
present.  But  it  appaars  certain,  that  while  any  one  may,  without  let  or  hindrance,  deluge 
the  market  with  the  most  trashy  or  pernicious  productions,  be  tiiey  of  native  or  foreigc 
manufacture,  be  they  voluptuous  and  of  the  morbid  sentiment  school,  or  of  dangervas 
and  fanatical  principles  in  reli^on  or  politics,  the  imaginative  works  of  our  own  soimd 
and  approved  writers,  brought  mto  the  market  on  equal  terms,  must  operate  beneficially 
and  with  a  neutralising  tendency  upon  the  mind  of  the  purchasing  OMnmunity.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  reading  pubUc  is  due  to  those  writers  of  eminence,  who,  like 
the  four  mentioned  above,  have  sanctioned  cheap  publication;  and  likewise  to  such  pub- 
lishers as  are  proprietors  of  copvrights,  and  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  arrangement.  For  this 
reason  alone  we  should  cordially  wish  well  to  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's 
writings,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  completely  suocessftiL''-— itformii^  Chrmuck, 


On  the  20^A  of  Fthruary  toiU  bepubUshedf 
COMPLETE  IN  ONE  YOLUME,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLINCK 

THE  USER'S  DAH6HTER. 

WITH   A    POBT&AIT    OF    THX    AI7TB0B   BT    DANISJL  XAOZ.I8K,  ^'A* 

LONDON:  CHAPMAN  &  HALL^  186,  STHlAia^. 
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JAFFAR. 

inscribed  to  the  memory  of  shellet. 
By  Leigh  Hunt, 

Shelley,  take  this  to  thy  dear  memory ; — 
To  praise  the  generous,  is  to  think  of  thee. 


Jaifitr,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  Vizier, 
The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer, 
Ja£Par  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  mijust, 
And  guilty  Hiroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 
Of  what  the  good  and  e'en  the  bad  might  say, 
Ordain'd  that  no  man  living  from  that  day 
Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. — 
All  Aiaby  and  Persia  held  their  breath. 

All  but  the  brave  Mondeer. — He,  proud  to  show 
How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go. 
And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 
Fe6. — VOL.  Lxxzviir.  no.  cccl.  l 
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Stood  forth  in  Bagdad>  daily,  in  the  square 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house ;  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremhlers  at  the  scymitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffiur. 

'<  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph  cried.     The  man 
Was  brought — was  gaz*d  upon.     The  mutes  began 
To  bind  his  arms.     '*  Welcome,  brave  cords !"  cried  be ; 
''  From  bonds  &r  worse  Jaffliir  delivered  me ; 
From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears ; 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears ; 
Restor'd  me — lov'd  me — put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  great  self.     How  can  I  pay  Jafi^  ?" 

H&roun,  who  felt,  that  on  a  soul  like  this 
The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 
Now  deign'd  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 
Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great, 
And  said,  *'  Let  worth  grow  frenzied,  if  it  will ; 
The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  roaster  still. 
Go :  and  since  gifts  thus  move  thee,  take  this  gem. 
The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 
And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit." 

*'  Gifts  !"  cried  the  friend.     He  took  ;  and  holding  it 
High  towards  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 
Exclaim'd,  ''  This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  JaffiUr  I" 
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LOVE    AT  FIRST   SIGHT. 

By  Hobace  Smith,  Esq. 

author  of  "  brambletye-hou8e,**  &c.  &c. 

Chapter  VI. 

Not  even  <'  the  thoughts  that  hreathe  and  words  .that  bum"  could 
adequately  describe  my  feelings  as  I  rushed  from  the  room  when  I 
recoyered  my  suspended  faculties.  That  I  was  free  from  all  intentional 
guilt  never  once  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as  a  source  of  consolation. 
I  was  altogether  possessed  by  one  sole  heart-withering  idea.  I  had 
occasioned  the  yiolent  and  premature  death  of  Margaret  Fanshawe — of 
the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  gifted --of  my  beloved  and  my  betrothed — of 
her  for  whom  alone  I  wished  to  live — of  her  whose  loss  would  convert 
the  world  into  a  sterile  and  unlovely  desert,  over  which  I  should  be 
doomed  to  wander  a  solitary,  self-accusing,  despaiiiog  wretch.  But  an 
electrifying  hope  suddenly  flashed  upon  my  mind.  How  was  I  sure  that 
she  had  really  ceased  to  exist?  What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
statement  of  the  captain  or  the  sailors,  relative  to  a  catastrophe  occurring 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  at  a  moment  of  so  much  peril  and  con- 
fusion? Granted,  there  was  no  opening  in  the  far-stretcmng  barrier  of 
cliff  except  Pendrip  Gap ;  granted,  there  was  deep  water  even  at  the 
base  of  the  rocks;  but  might  she  not  have  supported  herself  on  the 
broken  mast,  or  one  of  the  scattered  spars? — might  she  not  at  that 
moment  be  floating  on  some — ?  I  stayed  not  to  follow  out  my  own 
suggestions,  but,  clutching  at  any  chance,  however  visionary',  I  threw 
myself  on  my  horse,  galloped  over  to  Penzance,  ofiered  a  large  reward 
for  any  certain  intelligence  respecting  her  fate,  and  instantly  engaged  a 
boat  and  crew  to  row  me  with  all  speed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

Bright  and  cloudless  rose  the  sun  as  we  rounded  the  Land's  End,  and 
never  had  I  hailed  a  morning  more  serenely  beautiful.  The  calm  and 
silent  sea  was  like  a  lake,  a  waft  of  soft  air  just  sufficing  to  indent  its 
6iir£gu!e  vrith  dimples,  which,  as  they  caught  the  light,  scattered  radiant 
smiles  on  all  sides.  The  gentle  ocean  seemed  to  be  enclasping  the 
earth  as  lovingly  as  a  fond  mother  would  embrace  her  child.  But  the 
very  beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the  scene  were  irritating,  when  my  de- 
sponding heart  told  me  that  Margaret  might  be  numbered  with  the  dead 
— that  the  innocent-looking  waters  before  me  were  her  ruthless  execu- 
tioners; and  my  excited  feelings  vented  themselves  in  idle  apostrophes, 
that  attested  the  morbid  bitterness  of  my  soul.  "  Avaunt  I  treacherous 
waters  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  not  be  deceived  by  your  insidious  smiles. 
Why  do  ye  salute  the  prow  of  my  boat  with  Judas  kisses?  Why, 
with  such  a  mock  humility,  do  ye  wash  the  feet  of  the  rocks?  Why  do 
ye  so  fondly  hug  the  shore  which  ye  are  constantly  seeking  to  under- 
mine and  to  destroy?  Why  do  ye  lav  your  wavelets  upon  the  sands 
with  a  gentle  hush,  as  if  ye  were  lulling  them  to  sleep?  Oh,  ye  sleek 
murderers  I  Oh,  ye  smiling  executioners  !  Give  me  back  my  Margaret — 
restore  to  me  my  beloved,  my  betrothed ;  or,  if  ye  have  indeed  received 
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her  last  breath,  take  mine  also,  and  let  me  be  laid  beside  her  in  her 
watery  sepulchre." 

These,  and  similar  rhapsodies,  the  fumes  of  a  distempered  mind,  burst 
from  my  lips  as  I  peered  downwards  into  the  translucent  sea,  where  if  I 
had  clianoed  to  discover  the  corpse  of  Margaret,  I  yerily  believe  that  I 
should  have  thrown  myself  overboard,  that  I  mig'ht  share  her  grave ; 
but  as  I  saw  no  such  proof  of  her  death,  I  would  not  utterly  abandon 
hope,  and  ui^ed  the  rowers  to  ply  their  oars  vigorously,  that  we  might 
the  sooner  reach  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  my  thoughts  as  I  found  myself  surrounded 
with  other  Penzance  boats,  which  had  hurried  out  to  sea  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  promised  reward.  Their  crews  had  provided  themselves 
with  drags;  and  as  they  successively  drew  up  their  tackle  from  the  deep, 
I  watched  their  proceedings  with  an  interest  that  was  horribly  intense. 
Their  want  of  success  kept  alive  the  latent  though  feeble  hope  that 
Margaret  might  not  have  perished ;  and  even  if  her  death  were  to  be 
oonfimied,  there  would  be  a  sad  consolation,  methought,  in  gazing  once 
more  upon  her  sweet  face,  in  rescuing  her  from  the  pro&nations  of  the 
remorseless  deep,  in  following  and  consigning  her  to  the  grave  with  all 
the  becoming  solemnities  of  religion.  By  the  searchings  of  a  long  and 
sunny  day,  one  of  the  illusoiy  hopes  to  which  I  had  clung  was  finally 
destroyed,  for  the  mizen-mast  had  been  found  floating  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  and,  alas!  the  victim  was  not  clinging  to  it,  as  I  had 
fondly  dreamed.  Let  my  misery  plead  my  excuse  when  I  confess  that  I 
so  far  forgot  my  clerical  character  as  to  vent  curses  and  imprecations  upon 
the  fktal  spar  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  and  which 
my  excited  imagination  presented  to  me  as  the  truculent  assassin  of  my 
beloved. 

Early  on  the  foQowing  day  I  was  again  upon  the  waters,  renewing 
my  anxious  quest,  with  no  result  till  the  evening,  when  an  incident  of 
thrilling  interest  agitated  me  with  emotions  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Perceiving  a  small  object  on  the  waters,  I  desired  the  men  to 
pull  towards  it,  and,  as  we  approached,  I  perceived  it  to  be  a  small  wooden 
box,  which  I  immediately  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  my  dear 
betrothed.  With  an  eagemessj  that  almost  precipitated  me  into  the 
sea  I  snatched  it  up,  pressed  it  ecstatically  to  my  heart,  and  imprinted  a 
thousand  kisses  on  the  name  of  Margaret  engraven  on  the  lid;  nor  was 
it  until  these  transports  had  been  indulged  for  some  time  that  I  recalled 
what  the  captain  had  stated  as  to  her  g^at  anxiety  to  save  the  very 
box  which  I  had  now  so  fortunately  recovered.  For  this  solicntude,  at 
such  a  trying  moment,  there  must  have  been  strong  motives ;  it  might 
possibly  contain  her  will,  or  other  papers  of  importance;  on  which 
grounds  it  was  determined  by  her  relations,  the  Maxwells,  when  I  carried 
it  to  them  on  my  return  to  Penzance,  that  it  ought  to  be  immediatdiy 
opened. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  when,  instead  of  the  womanly  **  g^m- 
cracks"  which  the  vulgar-minded  captain  had  imagined  it  to  contain,  I 
beheld  a  bundle  of  paper,  carefully  tied  up,  and  labelled,  in  Margaret's 
handwriting,  "  Letters  from  my  dear  Arthur ;"  every  one  of  which,  on 
their  being  unfolded,  was  endorsed  with  tlie  day,  and  eren  the  very 
hour,  of  its  receipt  By  the  side  of  this  parcel  were  a  locket  containing 
my  hair,  and  the  various  little  presents  I  had  made  iier,  all  ticketed  with 
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the  same  minuteness,  and  all  packed  up  with  a  scrupulous  neatness* 
These  memorials  of  her  lover  were  the  treasures  that  she  insisted  upon 
taking  with  her  at  a  moment  when  her  life  was  in  immediate  and  fright- 
ful peril.  Her  last  thoughts  were  of  me,  her  last  anxiety  was  to  preserve 
tb^^  evidences  of  my  attachment !  So  tender,  so  touching,  so  soul- 
thrilling  a  proof  of  her  devoted  love  completely  unmanned  me.  1  sate 
for  hours  gazing  on  the  papers  and  the  trinkets ;  and  as  I  contrasted  my 
past  hopes  with  my  present  despair,  I  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

This  casket  of  reminiscences,  precious  and  dear  to  me  in  their  very  sad- 
ness, I  took  immediately  to  the  Hermitage,  where  I  found  a  letter  from  the 
captain  oiiiieArethnsa^  thanking  me  for  my  assistance  and  my  hospitality; 
i^prising  me  that,  though  still  a  severe  sufferer,  he  had  returned  on  board 
his  vessel ;  and  adding  that,  as  he  had  only  intended  to  call  in  Mount's 
Bay  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  passenger  who  had  unfortunately 
perished,  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  Plymouth,  where  his  owners 
resided.  Indescribably  grateful  to  me  was  this  intelligence;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  misery  of  my  bereavement,  I  lived  in  the  constant  and 
intense  fear  that,  if  he  divulged  at  Penzance  the  cause  of  his  running 
ashore,  I  should  be  stigmatised  by  the  Maxwells  and  by  the  whole  town 
as  the  very  worst  of  homicides,  as  the  destroyer  of  the  ffur,  the  good,  the 
universally  beloved  Margaret  Fanshawe. 

Vain  was  the  daily  quest  of  the  boats,  though  they  were  scattered  in 
an  directions  and  assiduously  plied  their  drags,  to  make  the  deep  disgorge 
its  victim ;  so  that  the  sailors,  hopeless  of  attaining  the  rewara,  and  un- 
willing to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of  their  time,  abandoned  all  further 
attempts.  I  was  the  only  one  that  still  persevered,  availing  myself  of  a 
small  boat  moored  in  the  creek,  which  I  could  manage  without  assistance. 
One  morning  I  had  risen  with  the  lark,  and  had  scrambled  down  the  Gf^ 
to  resume  my  search,  though  I  felt  it  to  be  vain,  when  1  missed  the  boat, 
of  which  my  unscrupulous  neighbours  had  probably  availed  themselires 
lor  some  of  their  nocturnal  malpractices.  "Without  any  definite  purpose 
I  strolled  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and,  finding  that  the  tide  was  &;oing 
out,  so  that  I  was  sure  of  a  safe  return,  I  passed  from  one  narrow  ledge 
to  another,  sometimes  jumping,  and  sometimes  wading  through  the 
shallow  waters,  where  the  line  was  broken,  until  I  reached  a  slightly 
elevated  crag,  upon  which  I  seated  myself  to  recover  my  breath. 

Again  was  the  morning  bright  ana  cloudless,  again  was  I  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  uie  sea ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  its  boundless 
waters,  now  heaving  and  flashing  in  a  fresh  breeze,  I  murmured  to  myself, 
"  Why  should  I  wish  to  remove  my  dear  Margaret  from  the  caverns  of 
the  deep  ?  What  sepulchre  could  she  find  half  so  magnificent  and  so 
majestic  ?  Her  sarcophagi  is  of  Ocean's  everlasting  granite ;  the 
pellucid  waters  are  her  winding-sheet;  the  foam-crested  breakers  are 
fitting  plumes  to  grace  a  maiden's  funeral ;  the  dews  and  the  sighing 
winds  are  her  weeping  mourners ;  her  passing-bell  is  boomed  from  the 
echoing  rocks;  the  blue  cope  of  heaven  is  the  vault  that  covers  her 
remains.     The  splendid  mausoleum  is  worthy  of  the  saint  it  enshrines." 

Yielding  to  these  fancies,  which  could  have  had  little  influence  except 
upon  an  impulsive  and  somewhat  poetical  temperament,  I  resolved  not  to 
make  any  further  attempts  to  remove  the  victim  from  her  submarine 
sepulchre,  and  accordingly  quitted  my  seat  for  the  purpose  of  returning ; 
bot  a  projection  of  the  clift,  a  little .  way  ahead,  tempted  me  onwards, 
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and  I  managed  to  reach  it,  though  not  without  difficulty.  From  this, 
point  I  commanded  a  new  reach  of  the  waters,  on  which  I  was  Tacantly . 
gazing  when  I  heheld  a  white  ohject  on  the  crest  of  an  upheaving  wave. 
At  first  the  far-stretching  shade  of  the  rocks  would  not  allow  me  to 
define  it,  hut  another  ehb  of  the  receding  tide  carried  it  into  the  bright 
sunbeams,  when  a  thrill  electrified  my  whole  frame;  I  smote  my  hands, 
together  with  a  loud  cry,  and  passionately  ejaculated,  "Margaret! 
Mare^aret !  my  own  dear  Margaret  I'' 

Though  the  body  was  still  at  some  little  distance,  I  recognised  it  instantly. 
The  alabaster  skiu, — the  vermeil  cheek, — the  profuse  auburn  ringlets,  now 
lamentably  streaming  upon  the  waters, — ^the  miniature  still  attached  to 
her  neck,  doubtless  the  portrait  of  myself  which  I  had  presented  to  her 
on  her  departure, — all  were  such  indisputable  proofe  of  her  identity,  that 
I  threw  myself  headlonc^  into  the  waters,  exclaiming,  or  rather  shouting, 
''Margaret!  I  will  redeem  you  from  the  remorseless  deep,  or  I  wilt 
perish  with  you  V*  The  sea  where  I  had  plung^  did  not  reach  above 
my  shoulders  ;  a  veiy  few  forward  steps,  however,  carried  me  out  of  my 
depth ;  I  had  never  learned  to  swim ;  and  though  by  my  vehement 
efforts  I  occasionally  brought  my  head  above  the  surface,  I  was  again 
quickly  submerged,  and  felt  the  receding  tide  drawing  me  further  from 
the  shore.  Then,  as  the  suicidal  nature  of  my  act  flashed  upon  my 
bewildered  senses  and  self-accusing  heart, — then,  as  I  felt  the  sweetness 
of  life  from  the  stifling  foretaste  of  death's  bitterness, — then,  when  the 
first  law  of  nature,  that  of  self-preservation,  obliterated  every  previous 
thought  and  impulse,  did  I  commence  a  convulsive,  a  desperate  struggle 
to  save  the  life  which  I  had  so  recently  resolved  to  sacrifice.  Had  it 
been  delayed  another  moment  I  must  have  perished.  But  by  exerting 
all  the  energies  of  a  vigorous  frame,  by  pushing  myself  shorewards  with 
my  feet,  even  while  under  water,  and  then  springing  upwards  to  snatch 
a  breath  of  air,  I  finally  regained  the  crag  from  which  I  had  taken  my 
mad  and  guilty  lei^.  Exnausted  and  panting  I  fell  upon  it,  watching 
with  streaming  eves  the  floating  form  of  my  dear  Margaret,  until  it  was 
carried  by  the  tide  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 

The  body  was  never  found  ! 

Whether  it  floated  away  to  welter  in  some  watery  solitude  of  the  vast 
Atlantic, — whether  it  were  wafted  to  some  unknown  shore  of  the  western 
hemisphere, — whether  it  sank  down,  and  became  ultimately  enshrined  in 
some  coral  cave  of  ocean's  unfathomable  depths,  I  soon  ceased  to  guess. 
"  Let  the  perishable  perish  !'*  I  now  murmured  to  myself.  "  O  flesh- 
dissolving  Sea !  O  decomposing  Earth !  ye  can  but  break  the  chains  that 
bound  her  to  this  sublunar  and  unworthy  sphere.  Her  pure  spirit  is  now 
beyond  your  reach ;  it  has  winged  its  flight  to  heaven  !*' 

Chapter  VII. 

A  FEW  months  only  have  elapsed  since,  in  a  moment  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, bodily  and  mental,  I  noted  down  the  preceding  portions  of  my  his- 
tory, under  the  impression  that,  when  my  death,  which  I  then  anticipated 
as  a  blessing  and  a  release,  should  have  taken  place,  these  memoranda 
would  serve  to  prove  my  identity,  and  to  explain  to  the  few  persona  who 
might  be  interested  in  my  fate  the  terrible  sorrows  which  had  driven  me 
as  a  disguised  outcast  to  perish  among  strangers  in  a  remote  and  miserable 
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hamlet.  Oh  how  deeply  do  I  now  reproach  myself  for  my  faithless  des- 
pair— my  impatient  murmurings  against  the  decrees  of  that  Providence 
which  has  restored  me,  by  means  so  strange  and  apparently  impossible, 
to  health  and  life  and  happiness  unspeakable!  But  I  must  not  forestal 
events — let  me  endeavour  to  compose  myself,  and  retrace  my  history  from 
the  point  at  which  I  quitted  it. 

Efaunted  by  the  perpetual  fear  that  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  which  I 
had  been  the  cause  would  be  brought  home  to  me  ere  long,  and  occasion 
me  to  be  pointed  at  in  the  public  streets  as  a  homicide,  I  gave  up  the 
Hermitage,  and  flying  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  without 
daring  to  take  leave  of  the  afflicted  Maxwells,  buried  myself  in  a  seques- 
tered village  of  Devonshire.  But  whithersoever  I  hurried  the  same  ap- 
prehension pursued  me,  the  same  incubus  bestrode  and  weighed  down  my 
heart,  until  I  sank  into  a  moping  and  confirmed  hypochondriac,  anxious 
to  escape  recognition  by  others,  and  even  to  conceal,  if  possible,  my  own 
identity  from  my  own  self.  Such  was  my  morbid  state  that  I  sought  to 
accomplish  this  preposterous  object  by  a  complete  alteration  of  my  ap- 
pearance. Suffering  my  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  I  invested  myself  in  a 
black  serge  cloak  reaching  to  my  ankles,  wore  a  hat  with  huge  flaps  that 
slouched  over  my  face,  and  invariably  carried  a  defensive  staff  in  my 
hand,  for  I  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  I  was  liable  to  be  arrested 
by  the  police  and  brought  to  public  trial. 

In  fact,  my  mind  was  thoroughly  disordered,  so  that,  finding  no  respite 
from  my  own  self-accusing  thoughts,  and  feeling  no  security  against  de- 
tection and  exposure  in  any  settled  abode,  I  wandered  on  foot  from  one 
niral  district  to  another,  selecting  always  the  most  secluded  village  or  the 
loneliest  farmhouse  to  be  my  resting-place  for  the  night.  My  melancholy 
and  self  reproaches,  fostered  in  solitude,  began,  by  a  very  common  pro- 
cess, to  assume  a  fanatical  turn.  Upbraiding  myself  for  my  idleness  as 
an  ordained  minister  of  religion,  I  resolved  to  make  some  atonement  for 
past  remissness  by  future  activity,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the  instruction 
and  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
My  wanderings  had  by  this  time  led  me  to  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  near 
some  of  the  mining  districts,  and  it  struck  me  that  I  could  not  better 
carry  my  new  resolutions  into  effect  than  by  becoming  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  that  numerous  and  toil-worn  class  of  men  whose  sunless 
and  subterranean  existence  is  but  too  of^en  typical  of  the  still  deeper  men- 
tal darkness  which  enshrouds  them.  Naturally  impulsive  and  enthu- 
siastic, I  entered  upon  this  mission  with  an  ardour  which  encountered  all 
obstacles,  and  despised  all  fatigues ;  it  was  only  by  cheerful  endurance  of 
many  an  uncourteous  reception,  and  patient  adaptation  of  words  and 
manner  to  many  a  half-brutalised  intellect,  that  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
establishing  myself  on  a  friendly  footing  with  my  new  associates.  The 
consciousness,  however,  that  my  influence  among  them  was  constantly, 
though  slowly,  increasing,  the  power  of  relieving  some  of  their  more 
pressing  physical  necessities,  and  above  all  the  constant  occupation  of  my 
time  and  thoughts,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  my  distempered  brain,  and 
for  a  while,  although  my  grief  and  remorse  continued  bitter  as  ever,  my 
feverish  restlessness  of  spirit  seemed  somewhat  abated.  This  comparative 
calm  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  endurance ;  my  constant  exposure  to  a 
^amp  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  my  attendance  at  sick-beds,  fre- 
qoently  in  the  night,  in  noisome  ill-ventilated  hovels,  and  the  deprivation 
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of  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  I  had  been  aocustonedt 
combined  to  weaken  still  further  a  frame  already  shattered  by  agitatioa 
and  sorrow.  A  neglected  cold,  fixing  on  the  chest,  ended  in  inflamma- 
tion and  fever,  and  for  many  days  I  lay  delirious,  and  apparently  dying, 
in  the  wretched  cottage  where  I  nad  taken  up  my  abode.  J  was  restored 
to  sense  and  consciousness,  but  not  at  once  to  health ;  excessive  weakness, 
and  excruciating  pains  in  my  limbs,  confined  me  to  my  couch,  and,  in  my 
lonely  hours  of  suffering,  the  bitter  regrets  and  self-accusations  which  had. 
formerly  overpowered  me  rushed  again  over  my  mind  with  all  their  ori- 
ginal vehemence.  It  was  partly  to  take  refuge  in  occupation  from  utter 
misery,  and  partly  because,  as  I  have  stated,  I  deemed  that  the  record 
might  be  interestmg  to  some  few  friends  after  the  death  in  which  I  frdly 
expected  my  illness  to  terminate,  that  I  at  this  period  wrote  down  the  first 
portion  of  my  history,  up  to  the  moment  when  I  descried,  amid  the 
waves,  the  floating  body  of  my  lost  darling,  my  idolised  Margaret.  The 
recollection  of  my  agony  at  the  sight  completely  unmanned  me^the 
period  of  mental  gloom  which  succeeded  would  scarcely  bear  recalling — 
and  I  put  aside  the  manuscript,  determined  not  to  add  to  it  another  line. 

Chaptkr  VIII. 

Whether  it  were  owing  to  a  naturally  good  constitution,  or  to  the 
absence  of  any  but  the  very  simplest  medical  treatment,  I  know  not,  bat, 
contrary  to  my  own  expectations,  my  health  and  strength  began  at  length 
to  return ;  a  succession  of  warm  bright  days  tempted  me  to  crawl  into  the 
garden ;  and  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  Nature's  best  physic,  acted  as  a 
soothing  and  invigorating  balm  on  mind  and  body.  StiU  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  long  ere  I  could  resume  my  self-imposed  duties  among  the 
miners,  and,  with  something  of  my  old  restlessness,  I  pined  for  change 
and  gentle  travel  as  the  best  means  of  completing  my  restoratioa  to 
health.  Procuring  from  the  nearest  town  an  open  chaise  and  quiet  pony^ 
I  drove  myself  by  easy  stages  along  the  southern  coast*  diverging  occa- 
sionally inland  to  visit  any  picturesque  or  interesting  spot,  but  more 
fr^uently  keeping  within  sight  of  that  ocean  which  had  been  the  tomb 
of  all  my  love  and  happiness.  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  till,  finding 
myself  on  the  Wiltshire  coast,  I  resolved  to  make  one  of  my  frequent 
<Uvergences  to  visit  those  vast  and  ancient  relics  of  a  forgotten  mith, 
which,  in  their  rude  and  melancholy  loneliness,  had  a  peculiar  attraction 
to  me  in  my  present  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  mild  autumnal  day  that,  having  left  my  car- 
riage at  a  Uttle  (^stance,  I  slowly  wander^  towards  Stonehenge,  and, 
casting  myself  on  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  grey  pile  of  stone, 
speedily  became  absorbed  in  the  dreamy  reveries  which  the  scene  inspired. 
My  fancy  flew  back  to  the  days  when  the  huge  blocks  around  me  were 
collected  by  the  rude  toil  of  a  savage  race,  bearing  scarcely  the  remotest 
sign  of  affinity  to  their  present  descendants,  and  consecrated  by  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  religion  of  which  not  the  faintest  tradition  now 
remains;  and  I  passed  in  review  all  the  chances  and  changes, — the  suc- 
cession of  races,  faiths,  and  dynasties,  which  those  silent  monitors  had 
witnessed,  until  in  their  stern  and  gigantic  immutability  they  seemed  to 
mock  at  the  frail  being  who,  his  span  of  life  already  bunlened  with 
fiiults  and  sorrows,  lay  weak  and  prostrate  at  their  feet. 
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From  this  traiQ  of  thought  I  was  aroused  by  the  now  level  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  bunting  fully  on  me  from  a  bank  of  clouds  which  had  for  s 
while  obscured  them,  I  started  up  and  beheld  the  whole  wide  horinm 
iHuniinated  with  broad  sheets  of  red,  purple,  and  gold,  while  the  ruddy 
light  cast  a  vivid  glow  on  the  heads  of  the  grey  piles  around,  and  threw 
deep  shadows  at  thw  base.  For  a  moment  I  stood  entranced  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  then,  my  thoughts  reverting,  as  they  ever  would 
do,  to  her  who  should  have  been  the  sharer  of  my  every  feeling  of  de- 
light or  sorrow,  and  whose  love  of  Nature  was  one  of  her  strongest  cha- 
racteristics, 1  clasped  my  hands  together,  exclaiming  passionately,  *'  Oh, 
Margaret !  my  loved,  lost  Margaret!  Would  to  Heaven  thou  couldst  be 
with  me  here !" 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  my  lips,  when,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a 
rock  at  some  little  distance  a  figure  draped  in  black  appeared  to  move. 
It  advanced  into  the  light — the  face  turned  towards  me  —and  with  a 
wild  cry  which  rang  through  aU  the  stony  solitude  around,  I  bounded 
forward,  shrieking  hysterically,  and  with  a  strange  mixture  of  awe,  rap- 
ture, and  bewilderment,  ''  Auirgaret,  my  own,  my  idol!  has  thy  gende 
spirit  come  on  earth  to  visit  me  in  compassion  to  my  weary  yearnings, — 
or  art  thou  sent  to  haunt  and  reproach  me — me,  thy  most  wretched  mur- 
derer?" 

As  I  spoke  I  had  approached  close  to  the  figure; — ^yes,  there  was  the 
same  sweet  &ce,  only  paler  and  more  shadowy  than  of  yore, — ^the  same 
look  and  smile,  the  same  small  hand  outstretched  to  meet  me !  Nature 
could  support  no  more ;  I  made  one  last  effort  to  seize  those  slender 
fingers  in  my  grasp,  tottered,  and  £b11  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Chapter  IX. 

Oh  the  unutterable  sensation  of  bliss  that  stole  over  me  as,  gradually 
returning  to  consciousness,  I  discovered  that  it  was  on  Margaret's  knee 
my  head  was  cushioned,  that  Margaret's  tears  were  falling  warm  and 
last  upon  my  brow !  I  feared  to  move  or  speak,  lest  I  should  dispel 
what  I  still  dreaded  might  prove  some  delicious,  but  transitory,  delusion. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  ray  poor  girl  perceive  that  I  was  capable  of  un- 
derstanding her,  than  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  touching  in  their  mingled 
love  and  reproach, 

<'Oh,  Arthur,  why  is  this  our  first  and  most  unlooked-for  meet- 
ing? Why  did  you  fly  from  me  in  my  hour  of  sorrow?  Why  had 
I  to  grieve  over  the  desertion  of  my  affianced  husband  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  most  needed  consolation  for  the  death  of  my  darling 
sister — my  poor  lost  Edith?" 

'^  Edith  f  I  cried,  starting  in  amazement  to  my  feet  "  Gracious 
Heaven!  was  it  Edith  who  was  drowned,  £dith*s  corpse  I  saw  floating  on 
the  billows  ?     What  strange  mystery  is  this  ?" 

''  We  seem  indeed  enveloped  in  mysteries/'  she  replied :  ^'  but  compose 
yourself  and  listen,  while  I  briefly  relate  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  last 
few  months.  As  the  time  drew  near  at  which  I  was  to  leave  Madeira  to 
fulfil  my  promises  to  you,  our  poor  Edith's  wish  to  accompany  me  grew 
so  strong,  and  she  pleaded  so  earnestly  that  she  might  with  perfect 
safety  come  to  England  for  the  summer  months,  be  present  at  our  mar- 
riage, and  return  to  Madeira  with,  as  she  fondly  hop^  her  new  brother 
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and  myself  for  the  winter,  that  she  at  length  won  upon  my  mother  to 
consent  to  a  plan  which  promised  so  much  happiness  for  all.  Every  pre* 
paration  was  made  for  our  departure,  and  the  day  before  that  on  which 
the  vessel  was  to  sail  my  mother  and  I  went  out  for  some  hours  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  many  kind  friends  we  had  already  found  on  the  island. 
The  day^  which  was  lovely  when  we  set  out,  had  suddenly  changed  to 
doud  and  storm,  and  when  we  regained  the  house  an  unusually  strong  gale 
was  blowing.  To  our  surprise  Eldith  was  not  to  be  found,  but  on  the  table 
we  discovered  a  note,  written  in  her  own  playful  affectionate  strain, 
stating  that  she  had  felt  too  well  and  strong  to  remain  at  home  playing 
the  invalid,  and  that  the  brightness  of  the  morning  and  the  calmness  of 
the  sea  had  tempted  her  to  go  on  board  the  ship  and  arrange  everything 
in  our  little  cabin  for  our  comfort.  '  I  have  taken  with  me  many  of  your 
packages,  dear  Maigaret,*  she  concluded,  ^and  in  particular  the  one 
I  know  you  value  most.'  This  was  a  little  box  containing  all  your 
letters  and  gifts  to  me,  which,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  had  always  guarded 
as  my  most  precious  treasure.  Meanwhile  the  gale  increased  every 
moment  in  violence :  my  mother,  growing  anxious  and  alarmed  for  £dith, 
hurried  herself  to  the  shore,  and  there  learnt  that  the  Arethusa^  our 
destined  vessel,  had  been  carried  out  to  sea!  Her  distraction  at  the 
news  may  be  well  imagined  ;  but  all  the  sailors  around,  as  well  as  nuuiy 
nautical  friends  who  kindly  hastened  to  our  house  when  they  heard  what 
had  occurred,  assured  us  that  there  was  no  positive  cause  for  alarm  ;  that 
the  ArethusQy  though  old,  was  a  remarkably  well-built  ship,  and  her 
captain  a  practised  sailor;  and  that  the  worst  that  was  likely  to  happen 
would  be,  that,  should  the  gale  continue  equally  strong  and  in  its  present 
quarter,  the  captain,  havin?  already  most  of  his  cargo  on  board,  would 
probably  deem  it  unadvisable  to  risk  any  attempt  at  returning,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  English  shores.  Our  fiiends  further  reminded  us 
that  this  would  be  no  serious  hardship,  as  another  vessel  would  sail  in  a 
week,  in  which  we  could  follow,  and,  in  all  probability,  rejoin  our  truant' 
Edith  at  the  residence  of  the  Maxwells,  to  which  it  had  been  previously 
arranged  we  should  betake  ourselves  on  first  landing.  Considerably 
comforted  by  these  assurances,  we  instantly  secured  berths  on  board  the 
second  vessel,  and  impatiently  counted  the  days  and  hours  until,  after  a 
smooth  and  rapid  passage,  we  lauded  in  Mount's  Bay,  and  hastened  to 
the  Maxwells*  house  at  Penzance. 

"Alas!  how  terrible  was  the  blow  which  there  awaited  us!  How 
almost  incredible,  from  its  very  horror,  was  the  intelligence  that  our  youns' 
and  beautiful  Edith  was  no  more  !  In  my  agony  I  looked  eagerly  round 
for  him  who  should  have  been  my  support  and  comforter,  and  asked  im- 
patiently for  my  Arthur — my  husband.  It  was  then  that  the  Maxwells, 
themselves  still  half  bewildered  by  the  strange  succession  of  events  in 
which  she  whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead  reappeared  among  the  living, 
while  her  younger  and  (as  they  had  thought)  living  sister  lay  a  corpse 
beneath  the  waves,  explained  to  me,  slowly  and  with  many  interruptions 
and  questionings,  all  that  had  occurred ;  described  your  excessive  g^ief, 
amounting  almost  to  frenzy  ;  and  concluded  their  sad  tale  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  you  had  disappeared,  suddenly  and  secretly,  from  your  old 
abode,  that  the  most  diligent  search  had  failed  to  track  your  footsteps; 
and  that,  from  the  state  of  morbid  melancholy  in  which  you  were  plunged 
when  last  they  saw  you,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  what  strange 
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coarse  jou  might  have  adopted,  or  when  we  might  expect  to  bear  of  you 
again. 

'*  These  accumulated  sorrows  proved  more  than  I  had  strength  to  bear, 
and  a  seyere  illness  confined  me  for  many  weeks  to  my  bed ;  my  poor 
mother,  herself  a  mourner,  tended  and  soothed  me  witn  the  most  un- 
wearied care,  and,  as  soon  as  I  became  convalescent,  proposed  to  me  to 
seek  in  change  of  air  and  scene  that  distraction  of  thought  of  which  we 
both  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  We  journeyed  from  one  place  to  another, 
ss  the  fancy  seized  us,  and  without  any  definite  plan  or  object,  until  we 
received  a  row  days  ago  a  most  pressing  invitation  from  a  very  old  friend 
of  my  mother's  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  her  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salisbury.  We  arrived  there  last  night ;  my  mother,  feeling  somewhat 
fatigued,  determined  to  remain  in  the  house  to-day,  discoursing  of  old 
times  with  the  companion  of  her  youth,  and  I,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
my  medical  advisers  to  be  constantly  in  the  open  air,  was  despatched  to 
take  a  drive,  with  many  entreaties  to  remain  out  some  hours  and  eo 
whithersoever  I  might  reel  inclined.  I  desired  to  be  taken  to  this  lonely 
and  time-hallowed  spot,  and,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  wandered  slowly 
and  musingly  amid  the  vast  piles  around,  until  I  was  startled — electrified, 
by  hearing  my  own  name  pronounced  in  a  voice  whose  every  tone  thrilled 
through  my  heart.  The  rest  you  know ;  and  now,  Arthur,  return  my 
confidence — tell  me  truly  the  cause  of  your  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance,  where  you  have  been  concealing  yourself,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  your  emaciated  and  enfeebled  firame,  your  wan  and  haggard 
looks.*' 

Chapter  X. 

Alas!  she  little  guessed  how  her  questions  tortured  my  very  soul! 
How  should  I  tell  her  the  miserable  truth  ? — how  gain  courage  to  dash 
from  my  hps  the  cup  of  rapture  which  they  had  barely  tasted,  to  turn  to 
horror,  perhaps  even  to  hatred,  the  love  which  beamed  in  her  every 
glance,  and  made  her  every  accent  music  to  my  ears  ?  For  a  moment 
my  spirit  faltered ;  but  as  I  gazed  again  upon  that  sweet  face,  so  radiant 
with  truthfulness  and  purity,  a  pang  of  self-reproach  at  my  cowardice 
shot  through  my  heart.  No ;  I  would  have  no  concealment — no  decep- 
tion. I  would  not  accept  the  love  so  frankly  bestowed  on  a  wretch  from 
whose  unknown  and  involuntary  crime  she  might,  were  it  ever  hereafter 
revealed  to  her,  recoil  in  shrinlung  detestation :  I  would  tell  her  all,  and 
bear  the  consequences,  be  they  what  they  might.  I  dared  not  look  into 
her  face,  but,  kneeling  beside  her  and  burying  my  head  in  the  folds  of 
her  robe,  I  rapidly  poured  forth  all  my  sad  history,  from  the  moment  when 
my  unpardonable  thoughtiessness  had  caused  false  lights  to  be  placed  on 
a  rocky  and  dangerous  shore,  up  to  our  present  strange  and  most  unex- 
pected meeting.  "  And  now,"  I  concluded,  "  I  have  confessed  to  you 
the  whole  truth — I  have  placed  my  fate  in  your  hands.  I  might  have 
kept  my  sad  secret  for  ever  hidden  in  my  own  breast,  but  I  resisted  the 
temptation  ;  I  dared  not  take  such  advantage  of  your  generous  and  un- 
suspecting nature.  Margaret!  the  cause — the  involuntary,  and  God 
knows  most  miserable  cause — of  your  sister's  death,  kneels  here  at  your 
feet  to  receive  his  doom !" 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  my  own  half^ 
smothered  sobs  :  Margaret  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  At  length  she 
slowly  lifted  her  bowed  and  averted  head ;  her  face  was  deadly  pale 
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and  very  moarnfiil,  bat  calm,  and  full  of  gentleness  and  compassion. 
**  Arthur,  you  have  indeed  been  most  unfortunate,  but  not,  as  your  own 
morbid  sensitiveness  has  induced  you  to  believe,  most  eriminal ;  you  were 
guahj  of  a  momentary  thoughtlesscess  only,  and  for  that  you  have 
already  been  suffieiently  puni^ed ;  your  changed  and  careworn  looks 
give  ample  evidence  of  your  suffering  and  remorse.  For  our  darling 
Edith,  her  life  was  in  higher  hands  tlmn  yours — her  short  career  already 
marked  out  by  that  Power  to  whose  decrees  we  must  all  in  reverent 
silence  subnnt ;  she  had  long  borne  within  her  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disease. 
Her  most  ardent  desire  on  earth  was  to  witness  our  union  ;  her  most 
bitter  sorrow  would  have  been  the  supposition  that  she  could  ever,  even 
afW  death,  stand  as  an  obstacle  between  us  ;  and  it  is  with  a  firm  con-^ 
viction  that  I  am  acting  as  would  best  please  her  gentle  and  loving  spirit 
that  1  now  say  to  you,  may  God  forgive  you  as  I  do!  and  may  He  enable 
us  to  cheer  and  support  each  other  through  all  future  trials,  and  to  foiget 
in  mutual  affection  and  companionship  otur  past  sorrow  and  suffering !" 

Bewildered  with  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling — ^transported  at  once 
with  love,  delight,  and  gratitude — I  started  to  my  feet,  and  clasped  my 
Margaret — once  more  my  own — to  my  beating  heart,  pouring  foiili  as  I 
did  so  a  torrent  of  thanks  and  blessings.  She  disengaged  herself  from 
my  embrace,  saying,  gently  but  gravely,  "  The  history  of  our  separation, 
dearest  Arthur,  and  the  mode  of  our  reunion,  are  too  mournful  and 
exciting  to  admit  of  my  listening  at  the  present  moment  to  your  impas- 
sioned declarations.  Night  draws  on— I  must  return  to  my  mother.  I 
will  explain  to  her  all  that  has  passed,  and  to-morrow  you  may  come  to 
plead  your  cause  with  her  yourself."  One  more  look,  one  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and  she  was  gone.  Agiun  I  flung  myself  on  the  turf  amid 
those  vast  stony  relics,  which  now  no  longer  appeared  stem  or  desolate ; 
and  in  that  silent  solitude,  during  many  hours  of  the  calm  and  starlit 
night,  I  communed  with  my  own  heart  and  was  still. 

1  have  but  little  more  to  tell.  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  annous  only  to  restore 
health  and  happiness  to  her  sole  remaining  child,  Teceived  me  at  once 
with  unabated  kindness,  and  Margaret  made  her  consent  to  our  imme- 
diate union  dependent  on  one  condition  only — that  I  should  settle  myself 
in  some  living,  no  matter  bow  small  and  rural,  in  which,  by  occupying 
myself  regularly  in  the  high  duties  of  my  profession,  I  might  regain  a 
composed  and  healthy  frame  of  mind,  free  alike  from  the  feverish  rest- 
lessness and  the  morbid  enthusiasm  to  which  I  had  previously  been  dis- 
posed. This  I  was  fortunately  soon  enabled  to  do ;  and  it  is  now  some 
months  since  I  led  my  bride  to  the  picturesque  little  parsonage  I  had 
carefully  prepared  for  her  reception.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  our  lives 
have  passed  in  tranquil  and  perfect  hapjnness.  Each  day  has  contributed 
to  restore  the  Moom  to  my  Margaret's  cheek,  and  the  laughing  light  to 
her  eye — each  day  has  taught  me  still  better  to  appreciate  her  many  good 
and  winning  qualities,  her  wise  and  cheerful  companionship,  her  high 
though  unobtrusive  virtues ;  and  each  day,  my  every  hour,  has  served 
still  more  to  conrince  me  that,  changed,  sobered,  and  I  trust  improved,  as 
are  my  views  on  many  other  subjects,  the  theory  wherewith  I  started  is  a 
right  and  true  one,  and  that  1,  at  all  events,  shall  ever  have  reason  to 
bless  the  hour  in  which  I  Mi  the  first  thrilling  sensadons  of  love  at  first 
light. 
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A  MARRIAGE  IN  THE  DARK. 

BT  BUDLCT  COSTELLO. 

I. 

THE  LU8T-HUI8. 

It  was  on  a  glowing  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1830,  when  a  light 
wbeny,  with  gentle  motion,  came  gliding  along  one  of  the  many  ca^Js 
which  branch  into  the  country  from  the  renowned  city  of  Rotterdam. 

Two  young  men  were  seated  in  the  boat,  one  of  whom,  from  the 
sketching-board  which  rested  on  his  knees,  and  the  appliances  of  art 
Ijing  beside  him  as  he  sat  in  the  stern-sheets,  might  fau'ly  be  presumed 
to  be  an  artist.  His  deep  oliye  complexion,  lus  large  dark  eyes,  his  long 
Uack  hair,  and,  more  than  all,  the  changeful  expresuon  of  his  features, 
indicated  almost  as  plainly  as  words  could  speak  that  h^  was  an  Italian. 
His  companion  was  evidently  no  native  of  the  south.  The  fact  was  at 
once  to  be  inferred  frt>m  the  striking  contrast  offered  by  his  personal 
appearance,  which  was  marked  by  all  the  attributes  that  distiuguish  a 
northern  origin — a  fair  skin,  hieh  colour,  blue  eyes,  hght  hair,  and  no 
alight  J>readui  and  strength  of  limb.  The  easy  way,  moreover,  in  which 
he  feathered  the  light  pair  of  oars  that  waffcea  his  boat  Ieisur«dy  along, 
denoted  one  *^  to  the  manner  bom,'*  and  anybody  accustomed  to  scan  the 
peculiar  habits  of  nations  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
him  an  English  sailor. 

Such  indeed  he  was.  His  name — ^no  very  distinguished  one — was 
Boger  Bunting ;  he  was  master  and  part  owner  of  the  sloop  the  Lovely 
Nancy  of  Southampton,  now  waiting  for  a  cargo  at  Rotterdam,  and 
during  the  leisure  thus  afforded  him  was  amusing  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  in  visiting,  sailor-fashion,  the  environs  of  the  city  where  lus 
vessel  lay  moored. 

The  Kalian  was  called  Fietro  Cardona.  Reversing  the  custom  which 
sends  aU  who  study  art  south  of  the  Alps,  he  had  visited  England — ^less,  it 
is  true,  to  study  tnan  to  teach — and  having  accidentally  been  thrown  into 
contact  with  the  master  of  the  Lovely  Nancy,  the  latter,  who  discovered 
in  him  the  signs  and  tokens  of  good  fellowship,  had  persuaded  him  to 
take  a  cruise  up  the  Channel,  to  add  not  only  to  the  contents  of  his  port- 
foho,  but  extend  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  amongst  the 
amphibious  Hollanders. 

The  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  but  there  was  shade  on  one  side  of  the 
caoalfrom  a  broad  avenue  of  lime  trees  planted  on  the  bank  above;  and, 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  boat  stole  quietly  amidst  the  profusion  of 
water-lilies  which  expanded  their  broad  leaves  and  shiniog  cups  on  the 
sor&ce  of  the  water.  At  length,  on  a  few  words  being  spoken,  the 
rower  paused,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  skiff  la^^  motionless  under  the 
bank. 

The  view,  though  of  limited  extent  and  essentially  Dutch,  was  very 
pretty^  The  glassy  waters  of  the  canal,  reflecting  the  clear  blue  sky 
above,  stretdied  onward  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  were  lost  at  one  of  those 
•wing  bridges  which  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  treckschuyts.     The 
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banks  rose  high,  and  were  crowned  with  rows  of  poplar,  lime,  and  silver 
beech,  occasionaUy  broken  by  garden  walls,  whidi  approached  to  the 
veiT  margin  of  the  canal  on  the  side  opposite  the  towing-path.  Here 
and  there  were  dotted  little  red  cottages ;  beyond  them  rose  the  tower  of 
a  distant  church,  and,  more  immediately  in  the  foreground,  a  gay-looking 
summer-house,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  a  "lust-huis," 
painted  green  and  white,  and,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  ball  and  weather- 
cock, sat  perched  on  the  extremity  of  a  garden  wall  which  glowed  with 
houseleek  and  wallflower. 

It  was  a  quiet  scene  of  still-life,  from  which  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
cepted a  solitary  fisherman,  who,  seated  on  a  stone,  with  a  long  fishing- 
rod  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  hb  mouth,  and  perfectly  motionless, 
appeared  the  connecting  link  between  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 

As  the  view  afforded  more  capability  than  anything  he  had  yet  met 
with,  Pietro  prepared  his  colours,  and  Bunting  betook  himself  to  the 
most  imaginative  of  a  sailor's  accomplishments — a  lesson  on  the  flute — 
much  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  the  Italian's  musical  feelings,  for  the 
genius  of  Bunting  by  no  means  lay  in  that  direction.  He  could  take  in 
a  reef  or  handle  his  crafb  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  well  as  any  man  who 
ever  trod  a  deck,  but  the  tones  which  he  drew  firom  his  instrument 
were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  charm  either  Nereid  or  Dolphin,  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  accessible  to  the  ofb-repeated  notes  of  "  Robin  Adair," 
or  "  My  Cottage  near  a  Wood,"  or  some  such  rare  and  ravishing  melody. 

The  Italian  continued  to  sketch,  and  the  Englishman  to  blow,  uninter* 
ruptedly  for  about  half-an-hour,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  from  the 
pamter  put  a  stop  to  their  several  occupations. 

"Hist,  Ruggiero,  hist!"  he  cried;  "eccoUl  due  donne!  There  are 
two  ladies  looking  upon  us." 

Bunting  turned,  and  glancing  towards  the  spot  indicated  by  PSetro, 
perceived  two  female  figures  in  the  lust-huis,  which  has  been  ^[escribed. 
It  was  evident  that  the  young  men  had  attracted  the  attention  of  its 
inmates,  for  one  of  them  occasionally  pointed  to  the  boat,  and  a  loud 
laugh  as  constantly  followed  the  action.  Neither  Bunting  nor  his  friend 
were  averse  to  an  adventure,  even  in  the  dog-days  and  on  a  Dutch  canal ; 
and  laying  aside  their  implements,  they  rose  in  the  boat  and  kissed 
their  hands  to  the  ladies — a  courtesy  which  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief. 

"  A  fair  challenge,  by  Jove  !*'  cried  Bunting.  "  What  do  you  say, 
Peter,  shall  be  go  over  and  board  'em?" 

"  Con  tutto  il  mio  cuore — wiz  all  my  heart,  Rugg^ero !"  responded  the 
volcanic  Neapolitan;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  wheny  was  darting 
swiftly  along  the  canal  towards  the  lust-huis. 

There  are  in  this  world  damsels-— and  they  may  be  met  with  in 
England  too — ^who,  bold  as  hawks  at  a  distance,  become  timid  as  doves 
on  a  nearer  approach.  Our  Dutch  beauties — for  such  they  seemed — 
had  little  timidity  in  them.  As  the  boat  neared  the  opposite  shore,  and 
was  now  suffered  to  glide  unassisted  by  the  oars,  the  two  friends  could 
distinctly  see  the  figures  and  features  of  the  ladies  and  the  nature  of 
their  employment. 

The  elder,  a  portly  woman  of  fifty,  loomed  lai^  in  a  robe  of  white 
muslin,  which  enveloped  her  ample  person  and  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  crimson  flush  on  her  expansive  countenance,  excited  by  heat  and 
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laughter.  Her  companion,  who  stood  more  in  the  hackground,  was 
much  younger,  and  very  good-looking.  A  pair  of  hlack  eyes,  a  glowing 
complexion,  a  Madras  handkerchief  wreathed  round  her  head,  and  her 
hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  her  foulard  apron,  sufficiently  declared 
the  Trench  femme-de'chambrey  on  excellent  terms  with  herself,  her  mis- 
tress, and  all  the  world. 

Their  visit  to  the  summer-house  liad  not  heen  without  an  object,  nor 
would  they  have  been  without  occupation  had  they  not  discovered  the 
young  men  in  the  hoat,  for  on  a  table  beside  them,  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  napkin,  was  spread  a  famous  luncheon  of  cold  turkey,  Ghent 
sausages,  fine  white  bread  and  rich  yellow  butter,  a  dish  of  raspberries 
and  cream,  a  full-bellied,  clear  glass  bottle  of  beer,  a  stone  flask,  which 
Txasht  contain  Cura^ oa,  and  another  which  excited  shrewd  suspicions  of 
Schiedam.  In  a  china  vase,  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  was  an  enormous 
bouquet  of  tulips  of  the  brightest  hues.  It  was  a  sight  to  mollify  an 
anchorite;  and  its  effect  was  certainly  not  lost  upon  bwo  hungry  wan- 
derers. 

The  wheny  shot  beneath  the  open  windows  of  the  lust-huis;  and 
while  Bunting  was  making  her  fast  to  the  root  of  a  broadly-spreading 
weeping-willow,  the  friends  were  accosted  in  the  following  terms,  in. 
which  three  several  languages  strove  for  the  mastery : — 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  So,  myn  fine  fellers,  what  for  duivel  you  come  a 
sketch-a-neering  op  this  canal  ?  Vous  dessinez  myn  lust-huis,  hey  ? 
What  for  buffel  he  blow  the  lilly pipes  ?  You  zwart  man,  vous  n'^tes 
pas  Fransy;  he  not  Dutch,  that  vrolyke  kwantje,  that  handsome  young 
feller  I" 

The  Italian  rose,  and,  unable  to  understand  three  words  of  this  poly- 
glot address,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  smiled  in  his  most  in- 
nnuating  manner,  directing  his  glance,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
towards  the  waiting- maid  than  the  mistress  ;  but  he  did  not  proffer  a 
spoken  reply. 

Bunting,  however,  to  whom  the  speech  was  a  little  more  intelligible, 
and  who  could  not  mistake  the  application  of  the  phrases  allusive  to  him- 
self, the  lady*s  gestures  having  assisted  in  no  slight  degree,  came  forward 
as  spokesman. 

He  said  that  he  was  an  English  sailor,  and  his  friend  an  Italian  artist 
— gave  both  their  names — declared  the  weather  was  very  hot;  and 
hoped,  in  conclusion,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow,  that 
he  saw  her  very  well. 

"  Ah,  myn  G6d !  You  cen  Engleeschman  I — him  a  'Talian  I  What 
for  duivel  you  make  here  ?  Que  voulez-vous  dans  ce  batto,  op  this 
boot  ?  You  a  sailor — een  jolly  matroos— myn  G6d !  I'm  a  woman  of 
fashion — come  of  a  good  stock — famm  commy-fo  !  What  for  you  stand 
there  a-grineering  k  moi  ?  Venny,  come  here.  Flaauwhart  nooit  won 
schoon  vrouw — faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady !" 

The  invitation  thus  frankly  given  was  as  promptly  accepted,  and,  by 
means  of  a  moveable  flieht  of  steps.  Bunting  and  rietro  soon  reached  the 
interior  of  the  summer-house,  which  was  erected  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
garden,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stood  a  compact,  well-built  chateau, 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  everything  was  kept,  it  was  evidently 
tenanted  by  a  person  of  wealth. 

"  Ah !  that's  myn  chatto,"  exclaimed  the  elder  lady,  pointing  towards 
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the  boilding  with  a  triumphant  air ;  "  mjn  huis  so  propre  you  mi^ht 
eat  off  the  boards.  Regaidy,  look  at  my  a  collyflovrers  in  myn  jardm; 
myn  peaches  op  myn  mur !  Je  parry  mille  g^um^es  you  both  zeer  graag— 
very  hungry.  Honger  entziet  niets  ;  'twill  eat  through  a  stone  wall,  and 
you've  just  grimpaneered  up  one.  Yenny,  come,  fiit  down,  and  have 
some  launches." 

Y^th  becoming  modesty,  though  with  their  mouths  watering  while 
they  did  so,  Bunting  and  his  companion  declined  the  invitation ;  but  the 
lady  would  take  no  refusal. 

"  Come,  don't  be  beschaamd  ;  nous  allons  tenir  company.  Venny,  put 
down  your  chapeaux.  Kom  hier,  myn  fichaap,  my  dear,"  continued  sLe^ 
addressing  Bunting,  whose  good  looks  seemed  sJready  to  have  made  an 
impression  on  the  hospitable  vrouw.  '^  Sit  you  down  here,  aups^  de 
moi;  and  you,  too,  Mister  'Talian,  met  dem  zwaart  aangerigt  Ahl 
you  looze  vent — you  sly  dog,  what  for  you  ogle  myn  lammetje  ?" 

^^Mais,  madirniel"  interposed  Fietro,  viunly  striving  to  catch  the 
words  as  they  fell  fast  from  the  lady's  tongue,  though  half  conscious  of 
their  meaning,  for  he  had  been  gazing  somewhat  earnestly  upon  her 
attendant.     ^'  Che  diavolo  !    Capisco  niente  I" 

^'  What  for  language  you  kakelen  ?  Ik  spreke  verschydene  taalen*— 
myn  Elngleesch — myn  Fransy — myn  HoUandsch.  Ik  verstaa  niets  antoe 
chose.  Kom,  don't  be  down-hearted.  Ah,  myn  G6d]  de  matioas  is 
tr^s  iolly,  n'est  ce  pas,  Lisette?"  added  she,  half  aaide  to  her  confidante. 
'<  Tuce  a  glass  of  Curasso  ;  een  zoopje,  Mister  Sailor ;  drink-a*Deer  mat 
moi.  What  for  duivel  you  'Taliui  you  eeten  niets  ?  Vous  mangey 
rien,  you  mager  as  a  kikker,  thin  as  a  frog ;  you  never  get  fet  gxas — 
like  this  bonny  Engleeschman !" 

Sndh  were  the  salutations  and  greetings  of  the  lady  of  the  summer- 
house,  and  such  the  composite  dialect  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  ears  of  the  astonished  Ausonian  and  the  amused  Englishman.  The 
latter,  encouraged  by  the  off-hand  manners  of  his  hostess,  which  had  a 
certain  Fortsmouth  smack  about  them  to  which  he  was  not  altogether  un- 
accustomed, and  warmed  by  the  rich  and  potent  liqueur,  indulged  in  some 
of  his  broadest  jokes,  and  paid  her  the  most  extravagant  compliments,  at 
which  the  lady  laughed  with  all  her  might,  and,  clapping  him  on  the 
back,  repeatedly  exclaimed — 

*'  None  of  your  liflafiery  I  De  duivel  is  in  hem !  C'est  un  jolly 
gar^on— een  aadig  kaerel !  drink  another  glass,  myn  66d !" 

Under  circumstances  like  these  the  parties  soon  got  on  excellent  terms. 
A  planned  pio-nic  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  pleasantest  device 
possible;  how  much  more  pleasant  an  impromptu  one  on  the  brink  of  a 
Dutch  canal,  with  a  merry  mistress  of  the  feast  to  encourage  it,  a  pretty 
girl  to  give  it  grace,  and  a  ligh-hearted  English  sailor  and  a  lively  ItaEan 
to  do  justice  to  and  enjoy  it.  It  mattered  little  that  they  spoke  no  lan- 
guage in  common ;  something  of  what  each  other  sud  was  understood; 
quick  glances  and  significant  smiles  made  up  the  rest,  and  ihe  demonstra- 
tions of  the  comely  juffrouw  needed  no  interpreter.  Cardona  quickly 
established  a  good  understanding  with  the  ipreHyfemme^de'chambre; 
and  Bunting,  flattered  in  his  turn  by  the  attention  bestowed  on  him,  and 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the  adventure,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  interposed  no  great  obstacle  to  the 
very  evident  advances  of  his  portly  hostess. 
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The  afternoon  was  already  fiar  spent,  when,  in  spite  of  numerous  solici- 
tations to  the  coBtraiy,  the  friends  prepared  to  take  their  departure. 
There  was  many  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  not  a  few  tender  squeezes  depart 
et  d^autre  ;  but  instead  of  the  '^  gathering  tears  and  tremblings  of  distzeas*' 
which  sometimes  aecoBipany  ^sudden  partings/'  a  good  deal  of  uproaiv 
ions  iaugbter  was  sobstiteited.  The  boat  was  east  ofiP,  and  again  on  its 
way  to  Rotterdam,  the  sober  artist  congratulating  himself  on  the  conquest 
of  Madame  lisette ;  and  the  sailor,  by  no  means  sober,  '^  catching  crabs^ 
at  every  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  wearing  an  enormous  tulip  in  his  button- 
hole, a  kMre  token  firom  the  lady  of  the  lust-huis. 

She,  Dido-like,  stood  upon  the  wall  of  the  garden,  waving  her  white 
kerchief^  and  crying  out  at  the  top  of  her  voioe — 

''  Bep  n  wat  dat  ^  haast  w^derom  komt !" 

Which  the  reader  need  hardly  be  told  means,  '<  Make  haste  back  againJ 


9» 


IL 

MADAME  VAN  DER  BOOM. 

Bbfobb  we  enter  into  any  further  detail  of  the  events  which  arose  out 
of  tlie  scene  we  bave  described,  it  is  necessary  we  should  introduce  the 
lady  of  the  lust-huis  somewhat  more  formally  than  she  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented. 

Madame  van  der  Boom  was  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Rotter- 
dam, who,  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  store,  had  taken  her 
to  wife  some  twenty  years  before,  with  the  incumbrance  of  a  good  round 
sum  in  Dutch  guilders  as  her  marriage-portion,  which  throve  under  his 
care.  Mynheer  van  der  Boom,  like  Shylock,  found  ''  thrift  a  blessing," 
and  went  on  accumulating  coin  till  he  made  up  his  last  account;  and  when 
he  was  finally  lodged  with  Dives,  the  heavy  balance  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind  him  was  transferred  to  the  credit  of  his  disconsolate 
widow,  who  thus  became  for  the  second  time  a  very  desirable  partie  in 
the  eyes  of  many  a  sedate  frequenter  of  'Change,  very  few  of  whom  but 
would  gladly  have  persuaded  the  wealthy  juffrouw  to  bend  herself  once 
more  to  the  yoke  of  matrimony.  It  would  seem  that  such  was  scarcely 
her  intention,  for  the  burghers  of  Rotterdam  continued  still  to  sigh  (througn 
their  pipes)  in  vain  ;  and  though  another  matrimonial  connexion  was  no 
declaj^  objection,  it  was  whispered  that  Madame  van  der  Boom  had 
said,  ^'  the  next  time  she  married  she  meant  to  please  her  eye.''  Those 
who  remembered  the  heavy  obesity  of  figure  and  the  lack-lustre  expres- 
flicm  of  countenance  of  her  late  husband,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  large  codfish  cut  down  and  set  on  end,  were  ready  enough  to  admit  that^ 
in  her  first  hymeneal  venture,  she  could  not  have  embarked  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view. 

Madame  van  der  Boom  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  native  of  three 
different  countries,  her  dialect  being,  as  we  have  seen,  so  strange  a  com- 
pound of  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  that  preponderance  could  scarcely 
be  assigned  to  either.  It  seemed  that,  like  the  pedants  in  the  comedy, 
she  had  *'  been  to  a  great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  scraps,"  and 
apparently  the  refuse,  for  her  thoughts  were  expressed  in  phrases  of  the 
eommonest  kind,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  exclamations  which  sounded 
▼eiy  like  oaths.    J^Ior  had  she  borne  away  merely  the  outward  signs,  for, 
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inheriting  the  plain-speaking  of  the  English,  she  had,  from  the  accident 
of  position,  acquired  no  small  share  of  Dutch  coarseness  and  French 
friyolity.  Her  hirth  and  parentage  were  English,  and,  as  she  frequently 
hoasted,  she  was  of  gfood  family,  her  maiden  name  of  Howard  descending 
to  her  legitimately  from  one  of  the  cadets  of  that  noble  souche.  Her 
fiither  had  been  a  merchant,  the  possessor  of  a  large  plantation  in  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam ;  and  between  Paramaribo  and  Cayenne,  where 
he  had  a  married  sister  settled,  Betsy  Howard  passed  nearly  the  first 
twen^  years  of  her  life,  having  been  brought  frt>m  England  while  still 
an  innmt.  Mr.  Howard,  absorbed  in  the  serious  pursuits  of  traffic,  gave 
no  thought  to  the  education  of  his  daughter ;  he  was  a  widower,  and  in 
the  absence  of  maternal  control,  she  followed  the  bent  of  her  inclination 
with  little  hindrance,  and  the  spoilt  child  of  in&ncy  grew  up  into  the 
domineering  mistress  of  a  household  of  slaves.  £fer  opportunities  for 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  were  few,  and  those  few  she  never  wasted 
a  thought  upon.  What  she  knew  seemed  intuitive,  and  was  based  on 
worldly  qualities  alone — cunning  and  selfishness — which  chiefly  guided 
her  actions.  Her  habits  were  coarse  and  sensual ;  her  disposition  arbitrary 
and  passionate,  and  her  manner  imperious;  though,  when  in  a  good 
humour,  she  passed  for  being  very  good-tempered.  In  personal  appear- 
ance  she  was,  what  those  who  judge  at  first  sight  would  call,  a  fine 
handsome  girl ;  it  was  rather  the  beaute  du  dtable^  dependent  more  upon 
youth  and  health  than  perfection  of  feature.  She  had  quick,  malicious 
eyes,  a  high  colour,  which  even  a  tropical  climate  could  not  impair ;  dark 
hair,  and  a  figure  which  already  gave  tokens  of  future  embonpoint.  Such 
was  Betsy  Howard  at  twenty,  when  her  father  returned  with  her  to 
Europe,  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  England,  settled  finally  at  Rotterdam. 
It  was  Mr.  Howard's  desire  to  see  hb  daughter  well  married,  and  the 
fortune  which  he  was  able  to  give  her  was  not  likely  to  prove  an  impedi-* 
ment  to  his  wishes ;  for  if  the  Dutch  are  not  ardent  lovers  of  beauty,  no 
one  can  accuse  them  of  not  being  sincere  worshippers  of  mammon. 
Accorc^gly,  she  had  plenty  of  suitors — 

Lovers  many  came  to  greet  the  maiden; 

but  the  Juffer  Betje — as  she  was  then  called — did  not  appear  disposed 
to  part  too  readily  with  her  liberty.  Not  that  the  lovers  lacked  en- 
couragement ;  of  that  there  was  enough,  and  to  spare ;  but  the  encourage- 
ment was  by  no  means  special ;  it  was  so  freely  distributed  that,  amongst 
the  rivals,  none  could  say  which  obtained  the  preference.  However, 
as  the  hearts  of  Dutchmen  are  not  easily  broken,  her  obduracy  or  incon- 
stancy, when  the  question  was  finally  put,  did  no  great  harm.  Her 
phlegmatic  admirers  looked  upon  her  in  the  light  of  a  stock  that  was 
quoted  at  too  high  a  premium,  and,  for  the  most  part,  transferred  their 
affections  to  another  market.  One  imperturbable  suitor  <*  held  on,"  as 
he  phrased  it,  and  the  result  showed  that  he  was  ri^ht ;  the  perseverance 
and  industry  of  his  countrymen  had  conquered  tne  raging  sea,  and  to 
overcome  a  woman's  will  was,  he  thought,  with  obstinacy  like  his,  a  task 
not  much  more  difficult.  The  long  looked  for  '' Ja  Mynheer**  came  at 
last,  but  not  before  Miss  Betsy  Howard  was  an  orphan ;  and  ten  years* 
experience  of  the  nature  of  a  Dutch  courtship  had  taught  the  value  of  a 
husband  to  one  whose  charms,  always  florid,  were  beginning  slightly  to 
fade.     It  was  the  least  thing  possibfe-^so  she  thought ;  but  ner  cunnmg 
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and  selfishness  stood  her  here  m  the  place  of  wisdom,  and  she  shrewdly 
reflected,  that  although  money  alone  was  power,  its  influence  was  not 
diminished  hy  the  possession  of  good  looks.  She  consented,  therefore, 
to  hecome  the  wife  of  Mynheer  van  der  Boom,  and  though  no  stipula- 
tions were  made,  empire  was  pretty  freely  divided  hetween  them.  His 
speculations  on  'Change  were  never  marred  by  her  remonstrances,  nor 
was  the  absolute  rule  which  she  exercised  at  home  interfered  with  by  him. 
There  was  a  line  drawn  which  neither  cared  to  pass,  each  being  conscious 
that  forbearance  was  for  their  mutual  good.  They  sometimes  disagreed, 
as  a  matter  of  course — it  was  generally  about  dinner — but  ihey  never 
quarrelled — they  had  not  loved  enough  for  that :  and  thus,  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  they  jogged  on,  as  fair  a  specimen  of  a  Dutch  marriage 
as  could,  perhaps,  well  he  found.  It  was  broken  up  by  ihe  sudden  death 
of  Mynheer  van  der  Boom,  who  fell  a  victim  to  an  unexpected  piece  of 
good  luck — a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  red  herrings,  at  a  moment  when 
his  warehouses  were  stocked  with  that  delicacy.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
counting-house  reading  the  Price  Current,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
article  *'  Bokking,"  his  eyes  glistened — for  the  first  and  last  time ;  he 
gave  a  great  gulp  and  fell  oft*  his  stool,  dead  as  the  herrings  which  had 
caused  his  apoplectic  ecstasy.  He  was  buried  with  some  show,  for  a 
dislike  to  ostentation  was  not  amongst  the  virtues  of  his  widow,  and  she 
(having  taken  advantage  of  the  turn  in  the  market),  relinquishing  on 
good  terms  the  business  by  which  her  original  fortune  had  been  greatly 
increased,  retired  to  the  country-house  of  the  defunct,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city. 

It  was  called  the  << roozen-h6f,''  or  rose-garden;  and  if  it  were  not, 
like  the  Gulistan  of  Sadi,  a  storehouse  of  wisdom  and  morality,  its 
appearance  threw  no  discredit  on  its  name,  for  with  the  Dutch  the  love 
of  flowers  is  a  passion  not  confined  to  the  tulip,  and  both  Mynheer  van 
der  Boom  and  his  vrouw  indulged  in  their  cultivation  to  a  great  extent. 
The  useful  was,  however,  mingled  with  the  ornamental ;  and  although 
tulips  and  roses  were  in  plenty,  there  was  yet  no  lack  of  buyskool  andblom- 
kool — cabbage  and  cauliflower — or,  as  Madame  van  der  Boom  invariably 
saad,  "  collyflovver" — a  neglect  of  her  w's  having  grown  with  her  know- 
ledge of  French. 

The  garden  itself,  which  was  a  larg^  one,  was  laid  out  with  all  the 
formality  and  precision  which  characterised  the  designs  of  more  than  a 
century  previous,  when  it  had  originally  been  formed.  Long  wide  paths 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  numberless  circular  com- 
partments on  either  hand,  showed  the  plan  of  its  construction.  Of  these, 
the  principal  were  bordered  with  large  boxes  alternately  filled  with  orange 
and  lemon-trees  and  gnarled  pomegranates,  while  countless  roses  of 
every  hue  spread  a  rich  glow  over  every  gay  parterre,  where  a  thousand 
sweet-scented  and  many -coloured  flowers  shed  their  fragrance.  The 
valuable  esculents  already  named,  and  many  others  no  less  estimable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  formed  the  outworks  of  this  bril- 
liant citadel.  On  the  dwarf  wall  of  a  battlemented  terrace,  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  was  ranged  a  row  of  aloes,  whose  sharp 
bright  leaves  sUning  in  the  sun,  that  never  left  them  while  above  the  horizon, 
declared  how  well  they  throve  beneath  his  beams.  The  terrace  was  laid 
down  in  small  red  tiles,  and  was  of  tolerable  width  ;  beyond  it  rose  the 
ebftteau,  a  brick  building,  less  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  than 
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tor  its  sabstaatial  appearance,  though  the  quaint  form  of  the  gaUe  en^ 
ahowed  that  an  attempt  had  heen  made  at  decoration*  It  was  a  Dutch 
eiperimenty  hat,  sommow  or  other,  it  smted  the  formal  garden  that  sor- 
xoanded  the  building. 

ni. 

LOVB. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  the  scene  on  the  canal,  when 
lisette  appeared,  according  to  costom,  to  assist  at  the  toilette  of  Madame 
Tan  der  Boom,  to  her  surprise  she  found  her  mistress  already  dressed, 
and  seated  at  an  open  window  which  overlooked  the  summer-house.  Her 
attitude  might  have  reminded  lisette  of  Juliet,  for  she  was  ^  leaning  her 
cheek  upon  her  hand,"  hut  as  an  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare  was  not 
amongst  that  damsel's  accompUshments,  the  "  similitude"  did  not  strike 
her.  In  the  hand  that  was  disengaged  Madame  van  der  Boom  held  a 
small  volume,  which  fix>mtime  to  time  she  appeared  attentively  to  peruse, 
occasionally  looking  up  to  heave  a  deep  sigh  and  appeal  to  a  cambric 
handkerchief  of  large  dimensions. 

So  unusual  an  occupation  in  one  so  brisk  and  so  seldom  qmet  made 
^efemme-de'chambre  suppose  that  her  mistress  was  iD. 

'^  Mon  Dieu,  madame !     Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a?     £te8  vous  soufirante T' 

Madame  van  der  Boom  slowly  raised  her  head,  and  it  was  evident  to 
lisette  that  she  had  either  caught  cold  or  had  been  crying,  for  her  eyes  and 
nose  were  both  very  red.  She  interpreted  the  signs  in  the  former  sense, 
and  was  wrong.  Madame  van  der  Boom  htui  been  crying ;  her  organs  were 
red,  but  the  cause  proceeded  from  a  more  dangerous  malady  than  a  catarrh. 

She  was  in  love !  And  the  volume  before  her  was  well  calculated  to 
encourage  the  growing  sentiment. 

It  was  neither  Hooft,  nor  Byron,  nor  Lamartine,  that  engrossed 
her,  but  yet  the  volume  was,  in  her  estimation,  highly  poetical,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  '<  Little  Warbler,"  bearmg  also  the  tide  of  ''  The 
True  Lover*s  Delight,"  which  had  formerly  been  the  properbr  of  an 
English  housemaid  once  in  her  service,  from  whose  conversation  Madame 
van  der  Boom  had  acquired  some  of  the  peculiar  graces  which  adorned 
her  style.  Happier  in  her  sorrow  than  Master  Slender,  she  possessed 
the  consolation  which  he  wanted  when  6rst  presented  to  sweet  Anne 
Page,  and  she  appeared  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  luxury  of  woe  whkh 
it  procured  her,  that  it  was  not  until  Lisette  had  repeated  her  question  that 
she  was  able  to  return  an  answer. 

At  length  she  spoke : 

**  Ah,  myn  G6d!  myn  schaap!  Qui,  ik  b6n  tr^s  malade  !  Heigh 
ho!  Ik  ben  a  dream-a-neering  op  that  Engleeschman.  Kom  near, 
Lisette.  De  min  en  de  hoest  kunnen  niet  verborgen  blyven, — love  and 
a  cough  can't  be  hid ! — C'est  moi  ce  dis  ce  vous** — and  she  sighed  heavily 
— **  I  loff  him !  Het  is  myn  noodlot, — it  is  my  fate*  What  for  duivel 
he  kom  here  yesterday !" 

^  Mais,  madame,  est  it  possible  que  vous  series  — >" 

**  I  cannot  teU,  myn  troetelkind, — ik  ben  xiek  van  liefile,— I  am  sick 
for  loff,  and  I  want  myn  ontbyt — mon  dejenny  ;--apporty  le  chocolat — 
sliey,  make  quick !" 

Lisette  departed  on  her  errand  with  wondering  eyes,  and  astonished  at 
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Ms  ffodden  iransfemiation  ;  albeit  acecutomed  to  her  mistress's  oddities^ 
she  had  never  witnessed  this  variety. 

^*  Je  creia  qa'elle  est  folle  ce  matin !"  was  the  first  thought  that  passed 
throQgh  her  mind,  but  it  was  quickly  succeeded  by  another,  more  in 


leoordance  with  her  own  interests :  *^  mais,  n'importe,  pourvu  que  j*y 
gtLgneV*  For  Lisette  knew  what  was  a  certain  consequence  with 
Madame  van  der  Boom  after  an  explosion  of  anger,  and  she  rightify 


judged  the  newly-awakened  sentiment  to  be  akin  to  it. 

When  she  returned  with  the  chocolate,  ^Hhe  food  of  lore** — in  Hol- 
land— Madame  van  der  Boom  had  risen  A;x)m  her  chair,  and  was  pacing 
the  room  with  the  song-book  in  her  hand,  and  fast  melting  beneath  its 
mfluence. 

"Ah,  Lisette,  ma  ch^re,  —  this  is  een  jolly  lied-boek,  —  tr^s  iolly 
ehflnsons !  Metty  1^-— donny-moi  a  chair.  What  for  buffel !  Where 
is  the  sugar  ?     Oh,  myn  G6d !     Where  is  myn  Engleeschman ! 

I  dont  care  a  pin  if  I  never  kiss  agin 

Till  I  Idss  the  bonny  lad  with  blue  trousers  on." 

And  warbling  this  plaintive  melody,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  breakfast. 

Engaged  in  this  interesting  occupation,  she  gradually  acquired  strengdi 

to  unbosom  herself  entirely  to  her  attentive  handnudden,  and  poured 

forth  her  confessions  and  her  chocolate  together. 

'^  Yes,  myn  dear,  I  loff-a-neer  that  matroos.     Fine  strapping  feller, 

myn  (x6d!     What  for  duivel  such  a  leg!     II  disait  moi  pour  venny 

agin  to-day  op  his  boot.     He  is  myn  harljelief,  that  jolly  matlo.    Donny 

moi  that  pekelhaezing, — myn  spirits  is  so  ]ow, — 
His  cheeks  axe  as  led  as  the  rose. 

Ofa,  my  heart !  I  cannot  chanty.     What  for  time  will  he  kom  ?     Metty 

myn  chi^  mit  the  blue  ribbons  op  de  bed, — 
Oh,  blue  is  the  colour  for  me. 

Another  tasse  of  chocolate, — myn  appetite  is  gone.     Ik  heb  geenen 

trek- 
Shepherds  have  you  seen  my  loff. 

Ah,  myn  G6d,  Lisette,  I  will  have  a  little  sheep,  a  pretty  mutton,  een 
lammetje.     What  for  duivel,  where  is  that  shobbejak  going  to  ?" 

This  last  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
gardener  amongst  the  shrubs  beyond  the  terrace. 

"Hilloa!  you  van  skamp»— you  shobbejak,— larron,—ou  ally  voo? 
qoevooly  voo  dans  le  boskett?  Oh,  cest  voo,  mister  jackanape,—hans- 
iKoling !  What  for  duivel,  where  is  Antoine  ?  Ally-cherchy,-— tell  him 
to  get-a-neer  een  petty  mutton, — een  yong  lam ;  nuike  quick  you  ledig 
ffchfi^m,  et  porty  moi  some  flowers  dans  ma  chamber!  Ah,  myn 
matroos  loffs  tulps, — als  ik  hem  nu  maar  hier  had  !  He  will  kom  by- 
md-by.  Ally,  Lisette,  venny  prommeny  dans  le  jardin,  kom  mit  me  to 
■lyn  last-huis.*' 

The  morning  passed  away.  Madame  van  der  Boom,  in  her  most 
hQConuDg  dress^  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety ;  now  sighing,  according  to 
the  most  approved  method  of  song-books, — now  scolding,  after  the  fve* 
quant  fiuhion  of  housewives.  The  lamb  was  brought,  and  decorated 
also,  likfr  its  mistress,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  was  tethered  on  a  grass-pbt 
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near  the  summer-house,  where  the  lady  impatiently  awaited  the  coming 
of  her  imagined  lover. 

In  the  meantime  Roger  Bunting  and  Pietro  remembered  the  adven- 
ture only  as  a  good  joke,  or,  if  more,  it  was  caused  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  bright  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Ldsette.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  dreamt  of  revisitmg  the  lust-huis,  but  betook  themselves  to 
some  other  occupation  or  amusement;  and  when  the  sun  set,  Madame 
van  der  Boom  actually  went  to  bed  without  her  supper,  after  venting 
her  rage  and  disappointment  on  every  individual  of  her  household,  not 
even  forgetting  the  lamb,  which  came  in  for  a  kick  and  a  pious  wish  to 
go  to  the  devil. 

Daylight  brought  hope,  and  with  it  moderation  and  a  device :  the 
last  in  the  shape  of  a  suggestion  from  Lisette,  who  reminded  her  mis- 
tress that,  as  Uie  Italian  was  an  artist,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  send 
into  Rotterdam,  and  get  him  to  come  and  paint  her  portrait;  she  would 
tlien  stand  a  good  chance  of  receiving  an  early  visit  from  his  friend. 
Madame  van  der  Boom  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea,  and  acceded  to  li- 
sette's  proposition  that  she  should  be  the  bearer  of  the  message; — an 
offer  which,  as  she  had,  of  course,  no  curiosity  or  latent  wish  to  gratify, 
must  have  been  of  the  most  disinterested  nature.  After  some  further 
discussion,  connected  with  the  object  of  her  mission,  the  damsel  set  out, 
and  Madame  van  der  Boom  remained  with  her  lamb  (taken  into  favour 
again)  and  her  song-book  in  a  pleasing  state  of  flutter  and  excitement. 

It  was  yet  early  morning  when  the  char-a-banc  which  conveyed 
Lisette  stopped  at  me  door  of  the  maritime  hotel  called  the  Scheeps- 
huis  on  the  Boompjes,  where  Bunting  and  his  friend  had  pt  up.  Had 
the  address  been  forgotten,  which  was  not  likely,  considering  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ofi- repeated  direction  of  Madame  van  der  Boom,  she 
held  in  her  hand  the  card  wliich  Pietro  had  slipped  into  it  on  parting ; 
•^had,  however,  such  a  thing  occurred,  Lisette  would  have  been  relieved 
of  all  doubt  when,  glancing  quickly  upward,  she  perceived  at  an  open 
window  on  the  first-floor  the  objects  of  her  search — Bunting  with  a  tele- 
scope to  his  eye,  attentively  watching  the  movements  of  some  distant 
vessel,  and  Pietro,  in  a  Turkish  dressing-gown,  in  the  act  of  fixing  his 
easel  near  the  window,  preparatory  to  making  a  sketch  of  the  quay. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  Italian  instantly  recognised  Lisette. 

^'Corpo  di  Bacco!"  he  exclaimed;  ^'vedete  questa  bella  figluola! 
Look,  amico,  dere  is  de  Dutch  hdy'sfemme-de-chambre  /" 

And  rushing  into  the  balcony,  and  nearly  knocking  Bunting's  eye  out 
with  the  telescope  as  he  did  so,  he  pointed  out  the  char-a-banc. 

To  their  mutual  surprise,  they  saw  lisette  descend  and  enter  the  hotel; 
and  it  suddenly  struck  them  that  their  forgotten  visit  was  the  cause  of 
her  appearance.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  assured  of  the  fret.  A 
gentle  tap  was  heard,  and  presently,  with  national  diffidence,  the  pretty 
/emme-de-chambre  tripped  into  the  apartment. 

The  shortest  message  may  take  longer  in  the  delivery  than  the  longest 
sermon.  It  was  not  much  to  say  that  Madame  van  der  Boom  required 
the  professional  attendance  of  Signer  Cardona,  and  would  he  come, 
with  his  friend?  but,  somehow,  before  the  answer  was  well  given,  the 
conversation  took  another  turn,  and  lasted  with  great  animation  and 
infinite  variety  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour;  and  when  Mademoiselle 
Lisette  left  the  room  with  an  affirmative  reply,  there  was  no  trace  of 
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anffer  in  her  eye,  though  the  hue  on  her  cheek  was  a  little  heightened, 
ana  her  veiy  hecoming  oonnet  a  little  awiy. 

When  she  was  gone  the  friends  compared  notes;  and  had  they  elicited 
nothing  from  lisette,  there  was  still  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
widow  was  a  decided  victim ;  and  as  ten  days  must  elapse  before  the 
Lovely  Nancy  was  ready  for  sea,  they  took  their  measures  accordingly. 
What  these  were  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel. 

IV. 

COURTSHIP. 

We  are  agun  at  the  ch&teau  of  Madame  van  der  Boom.  Another 
day  has  come;  the  sun  shines,  the  birds  are  singing,  and  *Hhe  air 
breathes  balmy  simimer.*'  Madame  van  der  Boom  is  at  her  toilet,  and 
conferring  with  her  femme'de'chambre  as  to  the  dress  she  shall  wear. 

"  Myn  G6d,  Lisette,  what  for  duivel  shall  I  put  on  ?  Myn  scarlet 
satm  and  blonde,  mit  myn  chapp5  from  Herbault,  venny  from  rarry?" 

''  Oui,  madame,  c'est  du  grand  goiit ;  9a  vous  ira  parfaitement !" 

*'  No,  myn  schaap.  I  think  Fll  porty  my  green  velloors,  mit  my  raal 
Casimir  and  a  feather,  een  Struis-pluym  in  myn  k6p." 

*'  Eh  bien,  si  madame  veut." 

"  Or  myn  Indgy  muslin,  what  myn  dead  Van  der  Boom  used  to  like, 
mit  een  blue  sash. 

Only  look  at  little  Tafflln  in  her  silken  sash. 
What  for  a  jolly  chanson  is  that  I  Yes,  myn  kint,  donny  moi  the 
Indgy  muslin,  and  dite-a-neer  that  shobbejak  Antoine  to  porty  the  mutton 
from  the  boskett.  Ill  be  dessineered  like  a  berg^re — eene  herderin — 
comroy  fo,  mit  myn  lammetje  and  een  crook,  both  in  the  schildery,  all  in 
the  tabl5.  What  for  deuce  you  chiffoneer  so  long !  Depechy,  make 
quick,  myn  jolly  sailor  will  kom  before  we're  half  ready." 

It  was  a  needless  apprehension.  Notwithstanding  the  feminine  inde- 
cision of  Madame  van  der  Broom,  she  was  dressed  two  hours  before  the 
time  appointed,  which  her  impatience  made  her  think  would  never  come. 
At  length  the  signal  of  approach  was  heard ;  and  maugre  the  experience 
of  her  widowhood — despite  her  fifty  years,  her  Dutch  eiducation,  and  her 
native  hardihood — Madame  van  der  Boom  became  timid  as  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  and  trembled  like  a  child  when  Bunting  and  the  Italian  entered 
together. 

•The  empressement  of  Pietro  relieved  the  embarrassment  of  the  scene,  and 
by  the  time  it  was  decided  which  would  be  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  sketching  the  group,  her  confidence  was  partly  restored,  though  she 
still  simpered,  and  would  have  blushed,  had  not  nature  and  Cura9oa  super- 
seded the  effort. 

As  time  was  precious  to  the  artist,  it  was  decided  that  the  portrait 
should  be  painted  in  water-colours ;  and  during  the  first  sitting  Madame 
van  der  B<x>m  behaved  with  extreme  moderation,  partly  from  the  desire  to 
make  a  g^ood  picture,  and  partly  from  the  exciting  causes  which  had 
marked  the  first  boisterous  interview.  It  was  only  by  an  occasional  wink 
at  Lisette,  who  sat  by  at  work  to  give  her  opinion,  that  a  stander-by 
would  have  imagined  her  other  than  an  ordinary,  well-behaved  sitter. 
On  these  occasions  a  strong  tendency  to  laughter  would  manifest  itself 
by  a  convulsive  jerk,  the  suppression  of  which,  as  she  stifled  it  in  her 
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poekei-bandkeiehief,  vodU  leave  a  pniple  glow  od  her  cIiBeks  and  a  moist 
siifFusioii  in  her  twinkling  hiack  eyes.  Once  or  twice  she  was  on  the  point 
of  bxeaking  out,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  Bnntinp,  hot  on  the  whole 
the  sitting  passed  off  very  qnietly,  and  Hetro  contrivsa  to  steal  a  glanoe 
now  and  then  at  lisette  across  her  mistress,  while  Bunting  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  latter  towards  some  of  the  ^  moving  aocidentB  by  flood" 
which  had  befallen  him  during^  his  maritime  career,  or  ventured  on  some 
slight  hint  to  the  artist  as  he  proceeded  with  his  work. 

At  length,  when  Madame  van  der  Boom's  ill-suppressed  yawns  (those 
signs  so  familiar  to  portrait  painters  and  public  speakers)  denoted  that 
the  sitting  ought  to  cease,  and  a  substantial  luncheon,  d  la  HoUandaise^ 
made  its  appearance,  the  lady*s  courage  and  voice  retmmed,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  ask  Bunting  what  he  thought  of  the  sketch. 

His  reply,  couched  in  tropes  of  nautical  significance,  in  which  the  words 
"figure-head,"  " upperworks,"  "cutwater,  "rigging,"  "all  a-taunt-o," 
and  similar  phrases  happUy  predominated,  though  it  left  her  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  precise  quality  of  praise  administered,  after  all  was  praise,  and 
therefore  welcome;  and  Madame  van  der  Boom,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
past to  which  all  now  vigorously  addressed  themselves,  did  not  fail  to  in- 
timate what  construction  she  put  upon  the  compliment.  Certain  "  nods 
and  becks,"  winks,  nudges,  and  sundry  pressures  of  the  toe  under  the 
table,  indicated  the  progress  of  her  ad'ection,  and  were  quite  significant 
enough  to  clear  away  the  mist  from  before  the  eyes  of  honest  Rog^  Bunt- 
ing, if  any  obscured  his  mental  vinon. 

Love,  hke  greatness,  may  be  thrust  upon  one.  Such  was  the  fact  in 
the  days  of  Ynssuf  and  Zuleikha,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  in  those  of 
Banting  and  Madame  van  der  Boom.  It  was  impossible  now,  if  it  had 
been  doubtful  before,  to  mistake  the  nature  of  attentions  whose  demon- 
strations were  so  plain;  and  while  the  friends  laughed  with  each  other  on 
the  subject  on  their  way  homewards,  a  kind  of  misgiving  began  to  arise 
in  Buntmg's  mind  lest,  in  allowing  free  scope  to  Madame  van  der  Boom's 
passion,  his  loyalty  to  the  fair  maiden  at  Southampten  might  not  be  im- 
pugned, whose  name  was  written  on  the  stem  and  carved  above  the  bows 
of  the  Lavefy  Naney, 

With  Madame  van  der  Boom  the  case  was  for  otherwise.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  she  was  actually  in  love. 

A  first  love  ^t  fifty  is  a  tremendous  thing.  The  energy  of  the  paaskm 
is  still  there,  but  the  delicacy,  the  bloom,  the  decens  motus  are  fled.  It 
is  as  true  of  age  as  of  youth,  that 

Love  is 
Embaixass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice, 

but  this  embairassment  soon  subsides,  and  the  ice  of  novelty  bemg  broken, 
the  adventurer  boldly  plunges  into  the  current  beneath.  Besides  the 
force  of  temperament,  she  had  the  privilege  of  her  tropical  nurture  for  the 
ardour  of  her  affection,  which  was  in  no  degree  neutralised  by  the 
aliments  on  which  she  subsisted.  Add  to  these  a  life  of  eompnative 
solitude  and  her  strong  self-will,  and  the  fact  of  her  beings  in  love  wiil 
not  appear  so  preposterous. 

<^  Myn  G6d,  Lisette,"  she  exclaimed,  when  1^  alone  with,  her  com- 
panion, ^*  dite-a-neer  k  moi,  say  what  you  think ;  does  myn  Banting  loff 
me?  I  tread  op  his  toe  while  we  launch,  what  for  duivel  he  not  tread  op 
myn?" 
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''  Mais,  madame,  il  crovait  peat-6tre  qu'on  aurait  pu  le  voir." 

*^  Ahy  Old — ^^68,  he  is  duiYelisch  slim  ;  what  for  a  handsome  dog  he  is  ! 
Ah  inyn  hartje!  zo  waar  als  ik  leef,  as  siue  as  I  live  I  many  him. 
What  for  time — quelle  heare  pour  vemsy  demain?" 

^<  Siir  lea  troia  heures,  madame." 

"  Ah  myn  G6d,  so  long  till  then? — op  't  slug  van  dzien — not  till 
three !     Why  for  deuce  he  not  horn  sooner  ?" 

^  n  avait  dee  affaires,  madame." 

^  Affaires  !  Ah,  when  we*re  getrouwd  his  husiness  shall  he  mine.  Ik 
zal  settle  him  here,  no  more  going  op  de  zee,  myn  jolly  matlo.  C'est 
moi  ee  dis-ce  voos,  Lisette,  je  vieux  Tepouse-a-neer  !  He  ia  too  young 
poor  avoir  een  vrouw,  une  famm — ^he  not  married  think  yon?*' 

^*  Je  crois  que  non,  madame/' 

^'  G6d  venhoede  myn  schaap  !     How  I  loff  him!" 

In  pleasing  communion  like  this  did  Madame  van  der  Boom  while 
away  the  day ;  now  speculating  on  all  the  possiUe  contingencies  conse- 
quent on  marriage ;  now  dwelling  on  all  the  £Eincied  attractions  of  him 
she  loved,  and  only  varying  her  theme  when  her  irascible  temper  was 
roused  by  the  ^  schelms"  and  '^  shobbejaks*'  of  her  household,  aa  she 
elegantly  denominated  her  servants. 

The  next  day  brought  with  it  another  sitting,  more  flattery,  and  more 
feily;  and  Bunting,  now  schooled  in  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Italian, 
responded  with  more  warmth  to  the  advances  of  Madame  van  der  Boom, 
although  in  her  opinion  he  still  fell  short  of  what  she  deemed  desirable. 
Her  object — no  uncommon  one  with  her  sex — was  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
pose. Fearing  this,  however,  he  still  kept  aloof,  and  Madame  van  der 
Boom,  anxious  to  bring  him  ^Ho  thescratch,"  hit  upon  an  expedient  whereby 
her  blushes  might  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  her  calligraphy.  She  re- 
solved to  write  him  a  letter  declaratory  of  her  sentiments.  Aided  by 
the  orthographical  powers  of  Lisette,  and  inspired  by  the  little  god  whom 
a  Dutch  poet  has  called 

Het  weeligh  boeQe,  Yenus-Kiiit 
(The  child  of  Venus,  wanton,  wfld), 

she  hatched  the  following  pmdety  which  she  managed  to  slip  into  Bunt- 
ing's hand  one  morning  when  the  sitting  was  over. 

<'  Chatto  van  den  Boom,  28th  July,  1830. 
"  Myn  lief,  myn  Rooier, — 
"  What  for  buffel,  you  jolly  £ngleeschman,  myn  lustig  kaerel, — I  loff 
you !  Ik  ben  boven  water, — I  m  all  above-board ;  voolez-voo  m'^pouser, 
marry  met  me,  I  mak  you  more  richer  als  any  Dutchman  in  Rotterdam  ! 
I'm  a  woman  of  £Mhion,  kom  of  a  goed  stock;  but  every  cat  to  her 
kind, — elk  zoek  zyn  gelyke.  Myn  huis  is  myn  own ;  all  legateered  me 
by  myn  dead  Van  der  Boom,  mit  my  spiegels  and  tapyts,  and  all  my 
presses  full  of  the  best  Hollands- a-linen,  as  white  as  a  meerblad  in  the 
grand  etang.  I  got  mille  livres  sterling  de  rente, — ^none  of  your  shobbejak 
French  fortunes,  but  raal  good  hard  HoUands-a-money  down  op  the  nail. 
Do  well  and  have  well,  is  my  motto.  Kissing  goes  by  favour,  so  1*11  have 
you  for  my  husband;  vous  serez  mon  mari.  Het  brouwelyk  is  een  koop 
foor  altoos, — mazriage  is  a  bargain  for  life.  I  got  a  kelder  full  of  wyn, 
a  kirt  foil  of  mooey,  and  a  jaxdin  full  of  flowers ;  je  donne  tout  k  roon 
Bbgio;    What  for  drommel  myn  jolly  matroos,  we'll  be  so  happy  as  the 
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day  is  long !  You  leave-a-neer  your  petit  bateau,  kom  and  fix  the  day 
at  once.  You  pour  venir  alone  this  evening ;  meet  me  in  the  lust-huu 
op  de  canal.  Myn  G6d,  you  must  behave  your3elf,^-de  menschen  zyn 
alien  zo  kwaad.  I  'most  afeard — n'importe — you  kom.  Oh,  myn 
Rogier,  Fll  say  no  more !  Hoe  meerder  liefde,  hoe  minder  praat ;  more 
love,  less  talk. 

''  Your  humbel  sarvant, 

'^  £.  VAN  DEB  Booh. 
<<  To  Mister  Boger  Banting, 
"Op  de  Boompjes." 

*'  Well,  this  is  speaking  out,  at  any  rate,"  said  Bunting,  as  he  read, 
and  endeavoured  to  translate  the  amorous  effusion  to  the  delighted  Italian. 
**  What  am  I  to  do  now?" 

''  Bisogpia  andare  mio  amico, — you  must  go  to  de  rendezvous." 
^  And  what  then  ?     Suppose  she  wants  to  marry  me  outright  ?" 
"  Non  capisco  intieramente.     Vat  is  '  outright  ?* " 
"  Oh,  I  mean,  suppose  she  wants  to  be  married  at  once  ?" 
''Ebhene!     You  must  put  her  off  till  the  next  day;  don't  you  fear, 
she  is  not  so  old  but  she  can  wait,  and  den  we  have  time  to  arrange  our 
affairs.     Ditemi  quando  andate  a  vela,  ven  you  sail,  Ruggiero  ?*' 
"On  the  30th,  with  the  first  tide,  if  the  wind's  fair." 
"  Very  well,  dat  will  do  for  me  too;  I  go  up  de  Rhine  same  day,  coUa 
{jBinciulla." 


MATRIMONY. 

It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  evening ;  the  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  sky 
still  glowed  with  a  purple  light-,  as  if  it  had  caught  the  reflection  of  the 
countless  roses  which  covered  the  widely-spreading  gardens  of  the 
ch&teau.  The  earliest  stars,  like  coins  on  the  brow  of  a  Greek  maiden, 
shed  golden  gleams  upon  the  face  of  heaven.  The  air  was  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  whose  breath  awoke  the  strains  of  the  nightingale 
when  he  sat  amid  the  tall  trees  that  bordered  the  canal;  and,  save  the 
voice  of  his  complaint,  all  was  silence  and  rest. 

In  that  hour  did  Madame  van  der  Boom,  like  Thisbe,  "fearfully 
o'ertrip  the  dew"  to  meet  her  lover  in  the  lust-huis;  in  that  hour  did 
Pietro  Cardona  cautiously  steal  to  a  honeysuckle  bower  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  garden  wall,  where  Mademoiselle  Lisette  awaited  his 
coming. 

Each  interview  was  brief,  but  energetic ;  we  purpose  only  to  speak  of 
the  former. 

Enveloped  in  a  pea-jacket,  which  imparted  even  a  sturdier  charm  to 
the  large  proportions  of  the  master  of  the  Lovefy  Nancy^  and  beguiling 
the  moments  of  expectation  with  a  cigar,  Roger  Bunting  was  carelessly 
seated  on  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  the  lust-huis,  looking  at  the 
rising  moon,  and  thinking,  of  course,  of  something  else. 

Presently  a  fat  step  was  heard  crushing  the  gravel  of  the  garden- 
walk, — a  wheezing  sound  between  agitation  and  shortness  of  breath, — 
and  Madame  van  der  Boom  entered  the  summer-house.  Bunting  rose^ 
and  the  lady  sat  down,  overcome  with  timidity  or  celerity  of  motion.  It 
was  probably  the  latter,  for  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  she  thus  began  : 

"  So,  myn  fine  feller !  You  here  a  smoke-a-neering  in  m}'n  lust-huis ! 
Oh,  myn  G6d, — yenny— kom  hier,  donny-moi  un  brassy — een  kuss.     Ik 
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ben  niet  in  staat  om  te  gaan, — I  cannot  marchy.  What  for  duirel  aro 
you  afeard  of?  I  shan't  bite-a-neer  you.  Kom  hier  and  at  down  ; — 
metty-YOO  in  this  chaise." 

Slowly,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  reluctantly,  did  the  sailor  accept  the 
invitation. 

<<  I  can  manage  very  well  at  long  bowls,*'  thought  he,  "  but  what  shall 
I  do  with  her  weight  of  metal,  when  she  gets  me  alongside  ?*' 

However,  he  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking-plaoe,  and  sat  down 
where  he  was  desired. 

"  Well,  myn  Bunting,*'  said  the  lady,  laying  on  his  arm  a  heavy  fat 
hand,  garnished  with  many  rings  ;  "  well,  myn  lief-hebber,  what  for  time 
shall  we  be  married  ?  Kom,  dite-a-neer  k  moi,  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot;  qu'est  ce  que  voo  repondy  to  my  letter?  What  for  duivel  when 
shall  we  send  for  that  shobbejak  parson  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  swain,  "  the  sooner  we  settle  that 
business  the  better.  If  you'll  have  me  for  better  for  worse,  I'll  consign 
my  cargo  and  marry  you  to-morrow  l" 

'^  Mit  all  myn  hartie,  myn  loff.  Ik  bemin  u, — vous  6tes  un  jolly 
matlo,  after  myn  own  heart, — 

Sweet's  the  wooing  that's  long  a-doing, — 
n'est  ce  pas,  myn  kyndeken  ?     Oh,  myn  God — donny-moi  un  brassy !" 

Saying  which,  Madame  van  der  Boom,  edging  herself  close  to  Bunting, 
suddenly  took  what  she  demanded  before  the  astonished  sulor  was  aware 
of  the  nature  of  her  request. 

"  What  for  buffel,  how  shy  you  are !"  exclaimed  the  fair  one.  "  Wy 
zjn  nu  hier  maar  alleen, — nous  sommes  all  alone;  kom,  give  me 
another." 

But,  warned  by  experience.  Bunting  was  now  on  his  guard,  and,  inter- 
rupting her  movement,  observed  that,  unless  the  question  about  the  mar- 
riage was  immediately  settled,  he  feared  the  opportunity  would  be  lost, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  following 
day. 

This  remark  brought  Madame  van  der  Boom  to  her  senses,  and  in  a 
few  words  a  bargain  was  struck  between  them.  Bunting  agreed  to  wind 
np  all  his  affairs  on  the  following  day,  previous  to  the  vessel's  sailing ; 
and  madame,  on  her  part,  consented  to  meet  him  on  the  same  spot  at  ten 
the  next  night,  accompanied  by  the  Dutch  clergyman  who  was  to  unite 
their  fortunes,  and  attended  only  by  Lisette,  the  other  witness  to  the 
ceremony  being  the  Italian.  The  bashful  Bunting  could  not  now  object 
to  the  modest  solicitation  of  Madame  van  der  Boom,  who,  as  he  tore 
himself  away  at  last,  exclaimed  with  exultation : 

•'  Dertien !  een  bakker's  dozin, — myn  G6d !" 


The  night  of  the  29th  of  July  was  wet  and  dark ;  the  rain  fell  heavily, 
and  a  murky  gloom  '<  pervaded  space."  But,  notwithstanding  the  falling 
torrents,  three  figures  were  seen,  indifferent  to  the  weather,  on  the  Boomp- 
jes  at  Rotterdam.  The  chimes  of  a  neighbouring  church  had  rung  the 
hour  of  nine,  and  none  but  these  three  were  out  '*  beside  foul  weather." 

Two  of  the  men  were  tall  and  of  equal  stature ;  they  were  dressed  like 
sailors ;  the  third,  who  was  shorter,  was  wrapt  in  a  large  doak.  The 
conversation  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

«*  Well,  then,  Thompson,"  said  one  of  the  taller  men,  whose  voice 
closely  resembled  that  of  Roger  Bunting,  <<  as  you've  fully  made  up  your 
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mind,  I  wish  you  all  the  loek  in  the  wodd.  May  yoa  be  as  happy' a 
Dutchman  as  I've  found  you  a  good  mate.  Only  let  us  know  how  yov 
get  on.  And  now,  Peter,  as  we  sail  with  the  ehh-tide,  and  shan't  aee  you 
again  for  some  time,  I  wiish  you  joy  of  Lisette,  and  when  you  return  to 
England  come  and  see  me  at  Southampton,  and  you'll  find  me  splioed  by 
that  time,  mayhap.  Give  us  your  hand,  and  now  good-bye,  for  it's  time 
you  should  be  off." 

"  Addio,  Ruggiero !" — *'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Bunting" — ^Good-bye,  Thomp- 
son," were  the  final  greetings  of  the  trio  as  they  separated. 

We  now  approach  the  conclusion  of  this  ^'  ower  true  tale." 

The  scene  is  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  the  lust-huis  of  the 
ch&teau.  There  is  a  table  in  the  midst,  profusely  spread  with  all  ^e  ap- 
purtenances of  a  marriage  feast ;  not  niggardly  furnished  forth  as  same 
use,  but  solidly  and  substantiallj,  in  Dutch  fiBsfaion,  and  fit  for  ihe  rnqn 
tials  of  Madame  van  der  Boom. 

The  bride  is  there,  nehly  attired,  but,  like  her  attendant,  wrapt  fbor  the 
nonce  in  a  large  black  cloak,  and  it  is  only  by  the  grove  of  orange-fiowen 
in  which  her  head  is  buried  that  we  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  coming 
sacrifice.  A  taciturn  gentleman  in  canonicals,  and  an  assistant  in  4e« 
corous  sables,  are  quieQy  smoking  their  pipes  in  one  corner  of  the  room ; 
on  a  settee  on  the  opposite  side  sits  Madame  van  der  Boom ;  and  Made- 
moiselle Lisette  has  taken  up  a  position  near  a  window,  which  is  partly 
open,  to  listen,  amidst  the  pattering  rain  and  howling  wind,  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tardy  bridegroom.  There  is  a  gleam  of  exultation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  femme^de'chambrey  as  she  thinks  of  the  heavy  purse,  stuffed 
with  bright  Napoleons,  of  which  her  mistress  had  that  evening  made  her 
a  cadeau ;  and  joy  is  enthroned  on  the  broad  visage  of  Madame  van  der 
Boom,  as  she  ruminates  on  the  bliss  that  is  so  soon  to  be  hers. 

''  On  vient,  madame !"  was  the  signal  given  by  Lisette. 

'^  Myn  G6d — de  duivel  I"  was  the  twofold  exclamation  of  her  mistress, 
as  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and,  dripping  with  wet,  Pietro  and  the 
bridegroom  rushed  into  the  lust-huis. 

The  energy  of  the  action  was  a  good  indication  of  the  ardour  of  the 
motive  whidi  prompted  it.  It  produced,  however,  one  effect,  which  was 
rather  inconvenient.  The  open  window  and  the  open  door  were  exactly 
opposite  each  other ;  the  wind  came  sweeping  with  a  fitful  gust,  and — 
puff! — out  went  the  lights  upon  the  table,  leaving  nothing  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  but  the  sparks  which  glowed  in  the  pipes  of  the  parson  and 
his  clerk ! 

A  wedding  that  b  well  determined  on  is  not  to  be  frustrated  by  so 
trifling  an  incident  as  this.  It  was  too  far  to  send  to  the  chiteau  for  more 
lights,  and  as  there  were  no  lucifers  in  the  lust-huis,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  ceremony  should  take  place  in  the  dark.  It  had  this  advantage,  that 
it  saved  the  necessity  of  superfluous  hilushes. 

^  By  nacht  anrn  alle  katten  grauw  1"  laughed  Madame  van  der  Boom ; 
and  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  the  bridegroom  felt  his  way 
towards  her,  and,  with  an  earnestness  which  he  had  not  shown  before, 
bestowed  a  smacking  salute  on  the  lips  of  his  intended. 

"  Myn  G6d !  Bunting,  what  for  a  rough  beard  you've  got  to-night!" 
exdaimed  Madame  van  der  Boom. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  replied  a  hoarse  voice,  "  it's  rather  stiff ;  I  hadn't  no 
time  to  shave  to-day." 

'^  De  duivel  is  in  him,"  said  the  lady,  simpering;  "  youVe  caught  a 
bad  cold;  komhier,  Mister  Parson,  and  beginl" 
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Familiar  with  the  text  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  phlegmatic  minis* 
ter  of  fate  proceeded,  without  hook,  to  accomplish  his  task. 

It  was  Boon  oTer,  and  the  happy  were  united ;  hut  scarcely  were  the 
last  words  spoken,  before  a  noise  of  footsteps  was  heard,  and  presently 
the  head  of  Dirk,  the  drunken  gardener,  was  thrust  into  the  lust-huis,  his 
&ce  irradiated  partly  by  Schiedam  and  partly  by  a  lantern  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

<<  Hilloa!  you  shobbejakT'  cried  the  bride,  "what  for  duivel  you  do 
ihere  wit  that  bnffelakop  head  a-grineering  at  the  door !  Kom  in  and 
%ht  a  candle — steek  een  kaers  aan !" 

He  did  jae  he  was  ordered,  and  when  the  ct-devatU  Madame  van  der 
Boom  tumed  to  gaze  with  rapture  on  her  adoring  husband,  she  beheld 
the  features  of  Thomas  Thompson,  late  mate  of  the  Lovely  Nancy^  already 
in  the  offing  ! 

Mis.  Thompson  shrieked  and  fell,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
Pietro  and  Lisette  quietly  disappeared. 

The  last  wb  heara  of  the  actors  in  this  domestic  drama  was,  that  Roger 
Bunting  led  the  ori^nal  <'  Lovely  Nancy**  to  the  altar  soon  after  his 
return  to  Southampton,  when  the  vessel  was  made  over  to  him  by 
his  father-in-law  as  part  of  the  bride's  portion;  that  Signer  Pietro 
aUlier  in  the  Rue  St  Augustin  was  as  much  in  vogue  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  February  as  the  sahn  de  mudque  of  his  wife,  Madame  Usette ; 
that  Mrs.  Thompson  only  survived  the  shock  her  affections  had  sustained 
for  the  brief  penod  of  fifteen  years ;  and  that  Thompson  is  now  a  happy 


SONGS    OF    THE    MONTHS. 
No.  II. 

FEBBUABY. 

By  J.  E.  Cabpenteb,  Esq. 

BiBDS  are  sin^ng  on  the  bough, 
Wood-notes  wild  make  music  now  i 
In  the  copse,  and  through  the  lane, 
Are  their  sweet  notes  heard  again. 
Now  the  snow  has  left  the  ground. 
And  the  primrose  blooms  around, 
And  the  purple  violet  blows. 
And  the  modest  blue-bell  grows  ; 
In  sweet  February's  train 
Birds  and  bright  flow*rs  come  again ! 

Now  the  hawthorn  buds  appear ; 

All  the  firstlings  of  the  year 

Bud  and  bloom  their  little  day, 

Then,  like  all  things  bright,  £cay  ( 

Yet  is  theirs  a  brighter  doom 

Than  the  summer's  gaudier  bloom. 

Dying  as  the  year  flies  past, 

mien  each  bright  blossom  seems  Ae  last! 

Hail!  Februaiy's  joyous  train. 

That  tells  us  spring  is  come  again ! 
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PROPOSED  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC 
AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

The  establifihment  of  a  regular  steam-packet  senice  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  from  the  Isthmus  to  California,  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  regular  packet  service  between  Southampton 
and  Chagres,  and  the  scheme,  now  favourably  entertained  by  the  home 
government,  of  establishing  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between  England 
and  her  Australian  colonies  by  way  of  Panama,  Tahiti,  and  New  Zealand 
to  Sydney,  have  necessitated  the  solution  of  a  problem,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  almost  coeval  with  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
New  World,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the  Isthmus  of  Central  America. 
The  dispute  that  has  arisen  between  two  petty  states,  Nicaragua  and 
Mosquito,  upon  a  question  of  territorial  rights,  the  one  abetted  in  its 
claims  by  the  last  conquerors  of  Mexico,  the  other  protected  in  its  rights 
by  the  British,  has  served  at  once  to  embitter  and  to  give  importance  to 
a  question  in  which  geogpraphy  and  science  are  as  much  interested  as 
commerce  and  politics  and  the  future  destiny  of  nations. 

There  is  every  i*ea8on  to  believe  that  this  great  undertaking  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  speculators  and  geographers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  almost  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  latter.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  her  conquests  Spain  must  doubtless  have  contemplated  such  a 
task,  and,  according  to  a  French  writer  (M.  Davondeau,  in  the  Annalei 
Maritimes),  the  scheme  was  even  entertained  by  Cortez  himself.  At  a 
later  period  the  Spaniards  seem  again  to  have  thought  of  it;  yet  the 
celebrated  Don  Juan  de  UUoa  was  perhaps  the  only  man  of  science 
during  the  last  century  who  passed  over  the  Isthmus  with  instruments 
of  observation.  Even  he  left  so  few  and  such  imperfect  results  on  record, 
that  when  the  great  explorer,  Humboldt,  made  us,  for  the  first  time,  really 
well  acquainted  with  the  general  structure  of  South  America  and  Mexico^ 
he  dwelt  with  deep  regret  on  our  ignorance  of  the  physical  features  of 
nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  Isthmus.  Comparing,  however,  the 
various  sources  of  approximate  knowledge,  he  urged  in  an  energetic  and 
eloquent  appeal  the  accomplishment  of  more  precise  and  detailed  survejrs. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  America  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
to  Spain  and  established  independent  governments,  every  sort  of  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country  being  hastily  suggested,  it  was 
natural  that  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus  should  be  one  of  them  ;  and  by 
the  year  1826 — so  memorable  for  the  overwhelming  ruin  of  many  <^ 
our  oountr^'men  by  South  American  companies  and  their  failures — there 
were  already  no  less  than  four  different  projects  in  the  field. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  joining  of  the  rivers  south  of  Darien  in  the 
province  of  Choco ;  the  second,  was  the  union  of  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres,  and  of  its  affluent,  the  Trinidad,  with  the  streams  near  Panama ; 
thirdly,  the  union  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan,  through  the  river  of  that 
name  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  Gulf  of  Costa  Rica,  or  by 
other  lateral  terminations  on  the  western  or  northern  parts  of  the  same 
lake ;  fourthly,  the  line  formerly  much  countenanced  by  the  vice- 
roys of  New  Spain,  viz.,  the  connexion  of  the  River  Huasacualco  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec  on  the  Pacific 

It  will  be  observed,  on  turning  to  a  map  and  examining  the  Isthmus  of 
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Central  America  generallj,  that  the  first  point  from  the  northwards  where 
the  distance  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacinc  Ocean  is  small  is  between  the 
Bay  of  Tehuantepec  in  Oaxaca  and  the  Port  of  Huasacualco,  the  river 
of  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tabasco.  A  fortunate  accident,  Humboldt  informs  us,  was  the  means  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  government,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  to  this  part  of  the  Isthmus.  There  were  discovered  in 
1771,  at  Vera  Cruz,  amongst  the  artillery  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua,  several  pieces  of  cannon  cast  at  Manilla.  As  it  was  known  that, 
before  the  year  1767,  the  Spaniards  neither  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  nor  Cape  Horn  in  theur  voyage  to  the  Philippine  Islanos,  and  that 
dnoe  the  first  expeditions  of  Magellan  and  Loysa,  who  set  out  from  Spain, 
all  the  commerce  of  Asia  was  carried  on  in  the  galleon  of  Acapulco,  they 
could  not  conceive  how  these  guns  had  crossed  the  continent  of  Mexico 
in  their  way  from  Manilla  to  the  castle  of  Ulua.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  road  firom  Acapulco  to  Mexico,  and  from  thence  to  Xalapa  and 
Vera  Cruz,  rendered  it  very  improbable  that  they  should  come  by  that 
way.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations  they  learned,  both  from  the 
dironide  of  Tehuantepec,  written  by  father  Burgos,  and  from  the  tradi- 
tions preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of  Huasacualco, 
that  these  guns  were  cast  at  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  landed  at  the  bar 
of  San  Francisco ;  that  they  had  ascended  the  Bay  of  Santa  Teresa  and 
the  Rio  Chimalapa ;  that  they  had  been  carried  by  the  farm  of  Chi  vela 
and  the  forest  of  Tarifa  to  the  Rio  del  Malpasso  ;  and  that,  after  having 
been  again  embarked,  they  descended  the  Rio  Huasacualco  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  was  then  very  reasonably  observed  that  this  road,  which  had  been 
frequented  in  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  might  still  become  very  useful 
for  the  opening  a  direct  communication  between  the  two  seas.  The 
viceroy,  Don  Antonio  Bucareli,  gave  orders  to  two  able  engineers,  Don 
Augustin  Cramer  and  Don  Miguel  del  Corral,  to  examine,  with  the 
greatest  minuteness,  the  country  between  the  bar  of  Huasacualco  to  its 
mouth,  and  the  road  of  Tehuantepec ;  and  he  instructed  them  at  the 
same  time  to  verify  whether,  as  was  vaguely  supposed,  amone  the  small 
rivers  of  Ostuta,  Chicapa,  or  Chimalapa,  there  was  none  whidi  in  any  of 
its  branches  communicated  with  the  two  seas.  De  Humboldt  drew  up 
his  map  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  from  the  itinerary  journals  of 
these  two  engineers.  They  found  that  no  river  discharged  its  waters  at  the 
same  time  into  the  Soutn  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  the  Rio 
Huasacualco  did  not  take  its  rise,  as  the  viceroy  had  been  informed,  near 
the  town  of  Tehuantepec ;  and  tliat,  in  ascending  it  beyond  the  cataract, 
even  as  far  as  the  old  desembarcadero  of  Malpasso,  they  were  still  more 
than  twenty-six  leagues  distance  from  the  shores  of  die  South  Sea.  They 
observed  that  a  cham  of  mountains  of  very  inconsiderable  height  divides 
the  waters  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 
This  small  oordillera  stretches  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Cerros  de  los 
Mixes,  formerly  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe,  towards  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Portilla  de  Petapa.  The  engineer  Cramer  affirms,  however, 
that,  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Santa  Maria  de  Chimalapa,  the  mountains 
form  a  g^up  rather  than  an  uninterrupted  chain,  and  that  there  exists  a 
transversal  valley  in  which  a  canal  of  communication  might  be  cut 
between  the  two  seas.     This  canal,  which  would  unite  the  Rio  de  Chima- 
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lapa  with  the  Rio  del  Passo  or  Malpasso,  would  be  only  six  leagaea  in 
length.  The  boats  would  ascend  the  Rio  Chimalapa,  which  affords  a 
yery  easy  navigation  from  Tehuantepec  to  the  village  of  San  Miguel, 
and  from  thence  they  would  pass  by  the  canal  projected  in  the  time  of 
the  Viceroy  Count  de  Revillagegedo  to  the  Rio  del  Passo.  This  nrer 
discharges  itself  into  the  Rio  de  Huasacualco  near  the  Bodegas  de  la 
Fabrica  ;  but  its  navigation  is  extremely  difficult,  on  account  of  the  serea 
rapids  (raudales)  which  are  met  with  between  its  source  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  Saravio.  De  Humboldt  suggested  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
finite importance  to  have  the  same  ground  further  examined  by  intelli- 
gent engineers,  to  determine  whether,  as  was  believed  by  Cnuner,  the 
canal  between  the  two  seas  can  be  executed  without  locks  or  without 
inclined  planes  ;  and  whether,  by  blowing  up  the  rocks  with  powder,  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  Passo  and  Chimnlpa  could  be  deepened.  The  IsUi- 
mus  is  rich  in  cattle,  and  would,  from  its  great  fertility,  supply  valuable 
productions  for  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  fine  pUnns  of  Tehu- 
antepec would  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  Kio  de  Chima- 
lapa,  and  they  already  produce  bdigo  and  cochineal  of  a  superior 
quality. 

In  1842  Don  Jose  de  Garay  addressed  a  memorial  to  General  Santa 
Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  asking  permission  to  execute  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  unite  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  March  Ist  of  the  same  year  a  decree  was  passed  granting  to 
him  the  permission  desired,  with  the  right  of  collecting  dues  on  the  canal 
for  fifty  years,  and  for  sixty  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  transport  by 
steam. 

With  the  view  of  executing  this  project  a  survey  was  commenced  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  orders  of  Don  Jose  de  Garay.  The  general 
direction  of  it  was  confided  to  Don  Gaetano  Miro,  who  was  associated 
with  lieutenant-Colonel  de  la  Trouplini^re  and  Captain  Gonxalez  as 
en^eers,  and  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  Don  Manuel  Robles,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Geodery  at  the  Military  College  of  Mexico. 

The  results  of  this  survey,  which  is  one  of  a  rather  complicated  nature, 
and  would  require  much  detail  to  embrace  even  in  an  outline,*  were  so 
fiir  favourably  received  that  a  company  was  formed  in  this  countiy  in 
1844  to  open  a  canal  from  the  lakes  near  Tehuantepec  across  the  Cor- 
dillera to  the  navigable  portion  of  the  River  Huasacualco,  which  is  nari- 
gable  for  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Hampeachy,  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  company  formed  consisted  of  Mexican,  Britbh,  and 
French  interests ;  but  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
prevented  the  project  from  being  carried  into  effect  Notwithstanding 
these  unpropitious  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  carriage  road  from  Minatetlan, 
on  the  River  Hnazacualco,  to  the  town  of  Tehuantepec,  a  distance  of 
120  miles. 

Of  the  various  projects  of  communicationB  between  ihe  two  great 
oceans  suggested  to  uie  Americans  since  the  cession  of  California,  the 
three  that  have  received  most  &vour  are  a  direct  railway  to  San  Fran- 

*  Survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  ^ecutedin  the  years  1842  and  1643, 
&c  London,  1844.  See  also  report  on  the  same  by  Thomas  Ealooner,  Bsg.,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Boy.  Qeog.  Soc,  voLziv.  p.  306. 
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OBco  ;  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehaantepec,  for  sluppmg ;  and 
a  raihxMid  across  Panama,  for  general  traffic 

Upon  the  qaestion  of  the  Tehuantepec  Hoe,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Genend  Taylor,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  most  sensible 
and  moderate  tone : — 

"  The  routes  across  the  Isthmus,  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama,  are  also 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  They  did  not  fieul  to  engage  the 
attention  of  my  predecessor.  The  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,- 
Hidalgo,  was  instructed  to  ofier  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  right  of 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  The  Mexican  government 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way, 
prohaUy  because  it  had  already  contracted  with  private  individuals  for 
the  construction  of  a  passage  from  the  Huazacualco  River  to  Tehuantepec 
I  shall  not  renew  any  proposition  to  purchase,  for  money,  a  right 
which  ought  to  be  equally  secured  to  aU  nations,  on  payment  of  a 
reasonable  toll  to  the  owners  of  the  improvement,  who  would,  doubtless, 
be  well  contented  widi  that  compensation  and  the  gpiarantees  of  the 
maritime  states  of  the  world,  in  separate  treaties  negotiated  with  Mexico^ 
binding  her  and  them  to  protect  those  who  should  construct  the  work. 
Such  guarantees  would  do  more  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  commu« 
nication  through  Mexico  than  any  other  reasonied^le  consideration  that 
could  be  offered ;  and  as  Mexico  herself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer  by 
die  opening  of  this  communication  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  it  is  presumed  that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  yield  her  aid,  in  the 
manner  proposed,  to  accomplish  an  improvement  so  important  to  her  own 
best  interests." 

The  sdieme  of  opening  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  the  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua  or  Granada  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Americans  several  years  back,  and  as  early  as  1827  a 
joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
a  grand  junction  canal  in  that  quarter,  with  the  consent  of  the  Guatemala 
government,  but  the  scheme  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  immense  ex- 
pense with  which  it  was  evident  that  it  must  have  been  attended. 

To  understand  the  line  proposed  here,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  great 
Lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  side  with  the  Lake  of  Leon,  stretching  to 
near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates  on  the  other,  by  the 
River  San  Juan,  with  the  Carribean  Sea.  But  the  latter  river  is  unfor« 
tunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth ;  neither  is  the  small 
River  Josta,  whi^  flows  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  Lake 
of  Leon,  into  die  Pacific ;  so  that,  to  complete  the  navigation  betwixt  the 
two  seas,  a  very  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be  cut ;  besides, 
the  navigation  of  the  lake  Nicai*agua  is  said  to  be  highly  intricate  and 
dangerous.  Humboldt  suggested  that  Lake  Leon  might  be  avoided 
altogether,  by  drawing  a  canal  from  the  larger  lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Papa- 
gayo.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  old  maps  indicate  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  to  nave  once  existed  here- 
abouts. It  is  also  stated  that  a  high  volcanic  ridge,  which  runs  between 
the  lake  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempt  to  cany  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  in  this  quarter  exceedingly  difficult. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  objectors  to  this  line  of  communication 
to  the  peculiar  unhealihiness  of  the  River  San  Juan  and  the  neighbouring 
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countiy.  This  Tiew  of  the  case  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  substantiated  hj 
the  fate  of  the  British  expedition  in  1779,  at  which  period  Spain,  having 
joined  France  in  abetting  the  revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted  against  the  colonies  of 
that  nation.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  the  late  Major-Greneral  Sir  John 
Bailing,  and  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  conmianding  the  naval 
forces  on  that  station,  on  receiving  authority  from  government  to  act 
offensively,  sent  an  expedition  against  Fort  Omoa,  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. Encouraged  by  the  brilliant  success  which  had  attended  that 
enterprise,  and  by  information  which  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  General 
Dalling  was  induced  to  recommend  a  more  extensive  plan,  which  was 
approved  of  by  government.  Its  object  was  to  ascend  by  the  River  San 
Juan  to  the  I^ke  of  Nicaragua ;  to  take  post  in  one  of  the  islands,  and 
encourage  the  inhabitants  m  the  cities  of  Granada  and  Leon,  near  its 
western  extremity,  to  declare  their  independence ;  or,  if  necessary,  to 
take  possession  of  those  places,  with  a  view  to  further  operations  on  the 
west  coast  of  America,  assisted  by  a  squadron  from  Engknd,  to  co- 
operate with  the  army  on  that  side  of  the  continent. 

The  first  destination  of  the  armament  was  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
where  possession  was  taken  of  the  unoccupied  island  of  Rattan :  a  party 
of  Indians  was  collected  with  their  crafb  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  a 
corps  was  formed  of  the  British  settlers  there,  and  in  the  bay,  whose 
negroes  were  to  act  as  pioneers  with  the  army.  Nelson,  who  by  being 
made  post  into  the  Hichmbrook^  of  twenUr-eight  guns,  an  enemy's 
merchantman,  sheathed  with  wood,  which  had  been  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice, had  missed  his  share  of  the  valuable  prize  obtained  at  Omoa, 
played  a  prominent  part  in  this  expedition,  of  which  a  graphic  account 
will  be  found  in  Southey's  life  of  the  hero,  and  who,  in  allusion  to  the 
project  of  navigating  the  San  Juan,  says,  "  Here  it  is  that  a  canal  be- 
tween the  two  seas  may  most  easily  be  formed— a  work  more  important 
in  its  consequences  than  any  which  has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  human 
power.*' 

The  party  reached  the  San  Juan  at  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  season, 
— the  worst  time  for  such  an  expedition.  Indians  were  sent  forward 
through  narrow  channels  between  shoals  and  sandbanks,  and  the  men 
were  frequently  obliged  to  quit  the  boats,  and  exert  their  utmost  strength 
to  drag  or  thrust  them  along.  All  equally  endured  the  violent  heat  of 
the  sun,  rendered  more  intense  by  being  reflected  from  the  white  shoals, 
while  the  high  woods,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  frequently  so 
close  as  to  prevent  any  refreshing  circulation  of  the  air ;  and  during  the 
night  all  were  equally  exposed  to  the  heavy  and  unwholesome  dews. 

On  the  9th  of  Apnl,  on  approaching  the  fortified  island  of  San  Bar- 
tolomeo,  Nelson  asked  leave  to  *^  board  the  battery"  with  a  small  party, 
and  carried  it  sword  in  hapd.  In  two  days  more  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  castle  of  San  Juan,  which  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  April.  Briga- 
dier-General Kemble,  with  part  of  the  reinforcements,  proposed  proceed- 
ing onwards  to  the  lake ;  but  disease  counteracted  every  effort,  imtil, 
in  a  few  weeks,  its  ravages  had  not  left  men  in  health  to  attend  die  sick 
or  even  bury  the  dead.  Many  valuable  ofiBcers,  of  both  navy  and  army, 
died  or  lost  their  health  (and  among  the  latter  was  Nelson  himself  who 
also  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  one  of  the  deadly  serpents  of  the 
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country),  and  out  of  about  2000  men,  including  the  forces  of  every  de* 
scription,  not  300  recovered. 

These  sad  results  appear  to  have  been  as  much  owing  to  exposure  as 
to  climate ;  and  Lieutenant-General  Dirom,  who  had  many  opportunities 
of  acquiring  information  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  justly  re- 
marked that  even  climate  can  be  improved  by  clearing  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  wood  and  draining  marshes. 

Some  preliminary  labours,  executed  in  the  first  instance  by  order  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  by  the  central  government,  have  not 
only  proved  the  possibility  of  making  the  River  San  Juan  navigable,  but 
have  also  been  instrumental  in  discovering  two  points  where  the  height 
of  the  Cordilleras  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  allow  a  passage  to  be  cut 
through  them.  At  one  of  these  points  the  immediate  connexion  of  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  with  the  Pacific  mieht  be  effected  by  a  channel 
of  five-and-a-half  leagues  long  south  of  tne  town  of  Nicaragua.  The 
intervening  neck  of  land  has  only  an  elevation  of  487  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  which  again,  according  to  the  official  report  of 
Baily's  measurement,  is  128  feet  3  inches  higher  than  the  Pacific. 

Tne  second  route,  according  to  the  ChevaJier  Emanuel  Friedrichsthal, 
in  his  ''  Notes  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  Sec.,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  Journal 
of  Roy.  Geo.  Society,  would  lead  from  the  same  lake,  ascending  the 
River  Tipitapa  through  the  Lake  Managua  towards  the  town  of  Leon, 
where  mountains  of  a  still  less  elevation  than  the  above  are  to  be  cut, 
when  a  channel  of  thirteen  leagues  long  would  lead  into  the  Bay  of 
Cochag^ua.  But  the  realisation  of  the  second  plan  would  be  much  more 
expensive,  as  the  Lake  of  Managua  or  Leon,  which  is  twenty-eight  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Nicaragua,  forms,  at  the  place  where  it  narrows  itself  into 
the  River  Tipitapa,  a  cataract,  having  a  fall  of  fourteen  feet,  which  could 
only  be  surmounted  by  expensive  locks.  Nevertheless,  adds  the  Chevalier 
Friedrichsthal,  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  presents  no 
difficulties  which  may  not  be  readily  overcome  by  the  resources  of  the 
age,  or  which  are  not  light  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  likely  to 
redound  from  its  execution. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  river  joining  the  two  lakes  is  named 
Panaloya  by  Mr.  Laurance,  mate  of  H.  M.  S.  Thunder,  who  in  1840 
ascended  the  River  of  San  Juan  in  a^boat,  carefully  observing  the  rate  of 
the  current,  and  crossing  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific. 
Proceeding  from  Nicaragua  through  a  thick  wood,  and  then  over  an 
extensive  savannah,  this  officer  and  his  party  came  to  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, from  one  of  which,  800  feet  high,  they  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Pacific,  about  three  miles  off;  and  soon  after  they  found  themselves  un- 
expectedly at  a  little  cove  called  £1  Cacola.  To  the  south  of  this  spot,  at 
a  oistance  of  a  league,  they  arrived  at  last  at  the  place  they  sought,  the 
port  of  San  Juan.  The  results  of  Mr.  Laurance's  observations,  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  from  the  Hydrographical- 
office  of  the  Admiralty,  enriched  a  map  of  the  Isthmus  m  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

There  is  a  large  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  nine  leagues  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  of  two  cones  of  porous  granite 
(Tephrite  ?),  which  are  connected  by  an  isthmus;  The  eastern  moun- 
tain, called  Las  Maderas,  shows  at  long  intervals  an  inward  volcanic 
acfirity,  manifesting  itself  by  heaving  and  by  a  low  grumbling ;    it  is 
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thickly  wooded,  and  is  said  to  have  a  small  fresh-water  lake  on  its  sommit. 
The  peak  of  Madera  is,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Lauranoe, 
4190,  and  the  other,  called  Cerro  de  la  Consuncion,  5050  feet  above  the 
lake.  A  remarkable  statement,  illustrative  at  onoe  of  the  great  peculiarity 
and  insalubrity  of  the  climate  of  Central  America,  is  given  by  the  bota- 
mst  Friedrichsthal,  when  he  describes  the  mere  atmospheric  precipitation 
on  the  summit  of  the  latter  mountain  to  be  so  great,  that  they  were 
wading  deep  in  mud,  and  the  trees  were  teeming  with  wet  I 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  as  the  first  and  only  perfect  survey 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien,  was  effected  by  an  Englishman,  so 
the  only  satisfactory  surveys  of  dielsthmus  between  tne  Lake  Si  Nicaragua 
and  the  Pacific  on  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  were  accom- 
plished by  Englishmen — Mr.  Laurance,  whose  memoir,  previously  norioed, 
was  published  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1840-41,  and  Mr.  Baily, 
who  surveyed  the  same  regions  at  the  request  and  under  the  authority  of 
General  Morazan,  then  President  of  the  Central  American  Republic.  The 
results  of  this  latter  survey  were  commimicated  by  Mr.  Baily  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society;  which,  because  the  description  of  the  San  Juan, 
communicated  to  another  magazine  by  Mr.  Laurance,  was  similar  to  that 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Baily,  only  thought  proper,  even  when  such  a  truly  im- 
portant point  was  in  question,  to  publish  in  their  journal  such  portions  of 
Mr.  Baily *s  paper  as  were  supplementary  to  that  of  Mr.  Laurance  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Nauticat Magazine  / 

It  results,  then,  from  Mr.  Baily *s  researches,  that  the  port  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  is  small,  but  sufficiently  commodious  within;  sur- 
rounded by  high  land,  except  from  S.S.W.  to  W.  by  S.,  where  it  lays 
open  to  the  ocean ;  the  depth  of  water,  about  300  yards  fiom  the  beach, 
is  three  fathoms,  increasing  gradually  to  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
fathoms;  the  entrance  is  1100  yards  across,  and  the  anchorage  good. 
There  is  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  fish  is  abundant,  but  nothing  else  ex- 
cept firewood  is  to  be  had,  the  neighbouring  lands  being  in  a  state  of 
nature,  without  inhabitants  or  habitations. 

A  line  of  levels  has  been  run  from  this  port,  not  in  a  direct  course,  but 
diverging,  as  the  face  of  the  country  required,  for  pasnng  the  range  of 
heights  at  its  lowest  point,  a  brief  description  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
From  the  beach  to  the  distance  of  5880  yaids  the  ground  rises,  with  a 
gradual  acclivity,  to  the  height  of  284  feet;  then,  for  904  yards,  there 
is  a  much  greater  proportional  rise,  until,  at  6784  yards,  it  attains  the 
summit-levd,  which  is  615  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  ridge  is 
the  divorHa  aquarum,  the  streams  on  its  western  side  fdling  into  the 
Pacific,  and  those  on  the  eastern  finding  a  course  to  the  Atlantic  throu^ 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  River  San  Juan.  From  the  summit  level  the 
descent  is  rapid ;  for  at  the  distance  of  8664  yards,  the  elevation  is  again 
reduced  to  295  feet,  whence  there  is  a  gentle  declivity,  with  slight  alter- 
nations of  rise  and  fidl,  down  to  the  maigin  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Laxas ;  the  whole  distance  from  sea  to  lake,  through  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  line,  is  28,408  yards.  In  directing  the  course  ci  these 
levels  the  lowest  grounds  were  chosen,  when  this  could  be  done  without 
deviating  widely  from  an  approximate  straight  line ;  but  what  is  more 
important  is,  that  in  many  parts  it  acknowledgedly  passed  through  rannes, 
which  during  the  nuny  season  are  water-courses,  and  in  some  there  axe 
permanent  streams. 
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In  thiB  tract  of  country  the  land  ib  thickly  wooded  with  timber  of 
various  descriptiona,  much  of  it  of  fine  size  and  excellent  quality ;  lime- 
stone abounds,  and  tke  soil  is,  in  general,  of  a  most  fertile  character  ;  but 
there  is  no  cultivation,  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  individual  proprietors 
being  occupied  for  grazing ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  there  are  estates  of 
this  description,  but  these  are  neither  well  attended  to  nor  of  much  im- 
portance ;  there  is  no  village  or  hamlet^  the  whole  district  remaining  in 
a  state  of  nature,  although  well  suited  to  agriculture,  and  capable  of  almost 
every  species  of  improvement ;  the  climate  is  said  to  be  salubrious  and 
the  temperature  moderate,  as  the  heat  seldom  exceeds  84  or  86  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  The  River  Laxas  varies  from  26  to  100  yards  in  breadth, 
with  a  depth  of  water  from  one  to  three  fathoms;  the  bottom  is  of  mud 
to  a  further  depth  of  several  feet ;  the  bank  on  one  side  is  thickly  wooded 
for  a  distance  inland  of  about  300  or  400  yards;  on  the  opposite  side  there 
is  a  dense  g^wth  of  wild  cane  of  greater  extent.  The  result  of  these 
levels,  which  were  run  with  great  care  and  attention  by  a  good  theodolite 
during  a  period  of  four  months,  makes  the  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
128  feet  3  inches  higher  than  the  Pacific  at  low  water  mark  on  the 
day  of  fuU  moon,  when  the  rise  of  tide  in  Port  San  Juan  is  twelve  feet ; 
the  Lake  of  Managua,  or  Leon,  is  twenty-eight  feet  eight  inches  higher 
than  that  of  Nicaragua. 

This  survey,  carried  out  like  that  of  Panama  by  Englishmen,  effects 
what  Humboldt  considered  to  be  so  great  a  desideratum, — the  determina- 
tion of  the  true  character  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  ;  and  it  confirms  his  supposition,  that  it  is  rather 
a  hilly  tract  than  a  continuous  cordiUera. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  in  connexion  with  this  line,  that  the  merit  of 
having  fijrst  effected  a  communication  between  the  two  great  oceans 
already  belongs  to  a  very  humble  individual,  a  parish  priest,  who,  in  the 
year  1788,  caused  his  Indian  fiock  to  cut  a  shallow  canal  between  a  branch 
of  the  San  Juan  and  a  branch  of  the  Quito,  by  which  the  small  canoes  of 
the  country  have  actually  passed,  and  do  still  pass  in  the  nuny  season, 
from  one  sea  to  the  other — ^a  distance  of  250  miles. 

It  further  remains  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with  the  Nicaragua 
line,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  shipping  canal,  entering  by 
the  port  of  San  Juan,  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  state  of  Nica- 
ragua. Such  a  conclusion  has  been  come  to  because  the  two  ports  on 
the  Pacific  which  have  hitherto  occupied  attention  are  in  that  state. 
Thus  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  when  in  confinement  at  Ham,  wrote  a  very 
useful  little  work,  showing  the  practicability  of  this  line  and  the  great 
advantages  which  would  result  from  it  to  the  world,  advocated  the  port 
of  Realejo,  on  the  Pacific,  as  the  best  adapted  terminus  on  that  side. 
But  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.N.,  who  surveyed  the  port  of  Realejo, 
declares  it  to  be  execrably  bad,  and  he  recommends  the  Estero  Real,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  as  an  infinitely  superior  outlet  to  the  Pacific  But 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  better  and  easier  line  might  be  found  in 
the  territories  of  the  friendly  state  of  Costa  Rica.  As  we  have  seen 
indeed  at  starting,  one  of  the  oldest  projects  on  record  was  by  the  River 
San  Juan  to  the  Gulf  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  one  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
veil  deserving  of  attention.  Of  the  five  petty  states  into  which  Central 
America  ia  divided,  Costa  Rica  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  for  any 
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lengthened  period  exempt  from  the  anarchy  hj  which  this  region  has 
heen  devastated.  Its  territory  comprises  from  2500  to  3000  square 
leagues,  hounded  hy  the  republic  of  New  Granada  on  the  south ;  the 
Hirer  of  San  Juan,  and  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  the  lake,  and  part  of 
the  state  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  north.  The  trade  is  now  idmost  exdn- 
sively  carried  on  with  England  in  British  bottoms ;  but  the  shipments 
taking  place  at  Funta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  tedious  route  by 
Cape  Horn  is  a  serious  drawback.  Last  year  the  exports  consisted  of 
150,000  cwt.  of  coffee,  and  of  about  10,000  ox  and  cow  hides;  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mother-of-pearl,  Nicaragua  wood,  and  sarsa^ 
parilla,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pearls ;  the  total  value  being  estimated 
at  1,000,000  dollars.  The  imports  consist  of  English,  American,  French, 
and  German  manufactures ;  the  former  being  by  far  the  largest  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  great  want  of  this  prosperous  Httle  republic  is  a  communication 
with  the  Atlantic,  so  as  to  save  the  long  navigation  by  Cape  Horn  ;  and 
this  communication,  which,  under  proper  arrangements,  would  form  a 
very  legitimate  undertaking  for  British  capital,  might  be  effected,  it  is 
said,  for  an  outlay  altogether  insignificant — a  road  of  sixty-six  miles 
from  San  Jose  the  capital,  to  a  river  called  Sarapiqui,  whicn  runs  into 
the  San  Juan,  being  all  that  is  required.  Whether,  considering  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Nicaragua,  a  shipping  canal  could  not  be  carried  horn. 
the  San  Juan  to  the  Pacific,  through  this  state,  is  a  very  important 
question. 

We  now  come  to  the  far  more  important  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien, 
which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  meridian  of  77  deg.  to 
that  of  81  deg.  west  of  Greenwich,  with  a  breadth  swelling  out  at  the 
two  extremities,  and  not  less  than  thirty  miles,  even  where  narrowest, 
opposite  the  city  of  Panama.  The  Cordillera,  or  g^at  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  for  the  most  part  traverses  the  whole  continent  of  America^ 
is  twice  broken  within  the  above  limits. 

The  northern  Cordillera  exhibits  the  first  indication  of  depression  in 
Nicaragua,  but  again  rears  itself  for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Veragoa, 
and  is  there  crowned  by  a  very  fine  plain,  called  La  Mesa  (the  table).  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  it  breaks  into  detached  mountains  of 
considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation ; — 
thence,  proceeding  still  to  the  eastward,  innumerable  sugar-loaf  moun- 
tains appear,  not  above  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  with  their  bases 
surrounded  by  plains  and  savannahs ;  and,  finally,  about  Chagres  on  the 
one  side,  and  Chorrera  on  the  other;  these  sJso  disappear  for  a  few 
miles,  and  the  country  becomes  almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  flat. 
Presently,  however,  the  sugar-loaf  mountains  thicken,  and,  becoming 
connected,  form  a  small  cordillera,  running  from  about  opposite  Porto- 
Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandingo,  where  is  the  second  break.  The  land  then 
continues  low  through  the  province  of  Darien  and  Choco,  and  is  most 
abundant  in  rivers ;  those  on  the  north  side  tending  to  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba  or  Darien,  and  those  on  the  south  to  that  of  St.  Miguel ;  beyond 
which  point  the  Cordillera  again  raises  itself  on  an  extended  scale,  and 
enters  South  America. 

The  general  direction  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  is 
north-east  and  north-west ;  elsewhere  they  vary,  muntainine  some  rela- 
tion to  the  line  of  coast,  though  not  always  parallel  to  it.     Near  Panama 
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ihey  do  not  exceed  1000  or  1 100  feet  in  height;  east  of  Porto-Bello  they 
are  greatly  higher ;  and  are  generally  covered  with  thick  and  almost  im« 
penetrahle  wood  growing  in  aii  extraordinary  fruitful  soil  of  great  depth. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  skirted  on  the  north  side  with  coral 
rock,  on  the  south  with  indurated  clay.  There  are  abo  clay  and  loam 
earths ;  and  no  part  of  the  world  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  huilding 
materials,  nor  more  facility  for  procuring  them. 

There  is  hardly  a  mile  of  land  in  the  Isthmus  which  is  not  in  the  rainy 
season  intersected  by  some  little  river  or  quebrada^  which  carries  off  the 
superfluous  water.  But  in  the  summer  most  of  these  dry  up  ;  and  the 
following  are  the  only  rivers  of  importance — on  the  north  side  and  falling 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  Cfaagres,  Pequeni,  Trinidad,  and  Gatun,  which  aU 
join  and  form  one  before  reaching  the  sea ;  and  on  the  south  or  Pacific 
side,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Caymito  or  Chorrera,  the  Cacora,  Indio,  and 
Balloma  or  Chepo. 

The  Chagres,  which  has  become  the  ordinary  line  of  transport  for  ad- 
venturers crossing  the  Isthmus  on  the  way  to  California,  takes  its  rise  a 
considerable  distance  east  of  Porto-Bello,  among  the  high  mountains 
wluch  approach  the  Bay  of  Mandingo ;  and  after  traversing  a  great  tract 
of  country,  when  nearly  opposite  Porto-Bello  receives  the  Pequeni,  which 
comes  from  the  south-east,  and  is  as  large  and  broad  as  itself.  The  two 
thus  form  a  very  noble  river,  too  rapid,  however,  to  be  easily  navigable; 
and  accordingly,  though  canoes  ascend  both  branches  in  the  dry  season, 
even  above  the  common  point  of  junction,  the  possage  is  considered  dan* 
geroos,  from  the  number  of  falls  or  rapids,  in  some  of  which  the  stream 
runs  with  extraordinary  velocity.  In  proportionate  distances  as  it  ap- 
proaches Cruces,  its  rate  abates.  At  that  town,  which  is  twenty-three 
miles  direct  from  the  sea,  forty-four  as  the  river  winds,  it  seldom  exceeds 
three  to  three-and-a-half  miles  per  hour,  even  in  the  rainy  season. 

Few  rivers  of  its  size  present  more  beautiful  scenery  on  its  banks  than 
does  the  Chagres  above  Cruces.  For  miles  together  it  is  bounded  by 
enormous  abrupt  masses  of  limestone  of  the  most  curious  and  fantastic 
forms ;  in  other  parts,  savannahs  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river, 
covered  with  a  particularly  fine  grass  called  Grammalotti;  and  the  noble 
bongo-tree  is  seen  studding  the  banks,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  well- 
trimmed  yew-tree,  but  growing  to  a  much  larger  size.  In  most  places, 
however,  like  the  San  Juan  and  other  great  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
worid,  the  river  is  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  large  tree  called  figeron, 
which  extends  its  branches  across  the  waters,  and  llius,  while  its  leaves 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  fish,  they  engender  miasmata  fatal  to  Euro- 
peans. 

The  communication  across  the  Isthmus  at  this  point,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  regions  of  California,  was  maintained  by  two  lines 
of  road  ;  one  from  Panama  to  Porto-Bello,  the  other  equally  from  Pa- 
nama, by  way  of  Cruces  or  Gorgona,  down  the  Chagres,  to  the  seaport  of 
the  same  name  at  its  mouth. 

The  objections  formerly  made  to  the  line  of  Panama  were  the  supposed 
height  of  the  central  riage,  the  absence  of  any  convenient  large  port 
near  Panama,  the  shelving  and  shallow  shore  of  the  Pacific  at  that 
p<nnt,  the  insalubrity  of  both  coasts,  and  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  manual  labour.  Since  that  time,  however,  Captain  Lloyd,  a  skimd 
English  surveyor,  has  determined  with  precision  the  real  levels  between 
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the  two  seas  in  ihe  parallel  of  Panama,  the  expenses  of  his  surrey  having 
been  defrayed  by  General  Boliyar  and  the  Columbian  government.  The 
elaborate  and  inaluable  researches  of  this  officer,  effected  in  1827)  and 
recorded  in  the  ^^Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1830/'  were  the 
first  which  removed  the  old  and  erroneous  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
high  and  persistent  central  ridge,  whilst  they  also  answered  the  question 
of  whether  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  higher  than  the  Atlantic  ?  They,  in 
£act,  demonstrated  that,  in  the  latitudes  in  question,  the  Cordillera 
dwindles  into  a  series  of  isolated  hillocks,  amid  which  a  watershed,  633 
feet  only  in  height,  separates  the  one  sea  from  the  other ;  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  respective  rises  and  falls  of  those  great  masses  of 
water  whose  tides  are  necessarily  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  coast  and 
periodical  winds,  it  was  proved  that  to  within  a  very  slight  difference 
their  levels  were  the  same.  Thus,  the  disg^race,  which  till  then  hung 
over  civilised  nations,  in  the  energetic  remonstrance  of  Humboldt,  was 
wiped  away  by  our  countryman,  Lloyd,  and  one  of  the  anticipations  of  the 
great  geographer  respecting  the  equalisation  of  the  levels  of  the  two 
oceans  was  completely  realised. 

The  line  of  communication  recommended  by  Mr.  Lloyd  begins  on  the 
Atlantic  at  a  fine  bay  called  Limon,  or  Navy  Bay,  about  five  leagues  east 
of  Chagres ;  thence  to  that  river,  some  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  its 
course  approaches  this  bay  by  a  canal ;  thence  up  the  river  to  a  favourable 
situation  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trinidad,  where  its  shores  are  excellently 
suited  for  being  converted  into  wharfs  and  landing-places  both  for  goods 
and  cattle ;  and  thence,  finally,  to  Panama  or  Chorrera  by  a  rulroad — the 
latter  being  the  shorter  distance,  but  the  former  the  preferable  route,  both 
as  conductmg  to  a  better  seaport,  and  as  terminating  in  Panama,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  and  where  its  trade  is  already  chiefly  centred. 

Mr.  Lloyd  recommends  forming  a  communication  with  the  Bay  of 
Limon,  beouise  he  says  the  mouth  of  the  Chagpres  is  impeded  by  a  ledge 
of  rock;  but  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lloyd,  has  pub- 
lished his  opinion,  that  with  steam-power  the  ascent  of  the  Chagres 
and  Trinidad  rivers  could  be  easily  effected,  the  Bocca  del  Toro  would 
serve  as  a  roadstead  for  the  largest  fleets,  and  that  coal  is  to  be  had  along 
its  shores.  The  Rio  Grande,  it  is  also  worth  while  observing,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Panama,  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  200  tons,  to  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  direct  distance  of  the  Chagres. 

Porto-Bello,  from  whence  the  direct  distance  to  Panama  is  only  fiffy- 
five  miles,  has  a  wondrous  bad  reputation.  The  harbour,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  excellent ;  but  such  is  its  dreadful  insalubrity,  that  at  no 
period  of  its  history  did  merchants  venture  to  reside  in  it,  except  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  best  season,  in  which  was  held  its  great  and  welt-known 
fur.  No  class  of  inhabitants  can  long  exist  in  it ;  even  negroes  do  not 
generally  support  a  prolonged  residence ;  and  it  was  firmly  believed  for 
a  considerable  time  that  it  was  especially  fatal  to  women  in  childlMrth. 
Animals  of  other  countries  are  said  also  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  climate, 
and  do  not  produce;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  states  it  as  at  least  certain  that 
domestic  fowls  brought  from  Carthagena  and  Panama  shortly  cease  to 
^y  ^8&i  become  emaciated,  and  their  flesh  soon  gets  little  better  than 
carrion.  Pigs  and  mules  seem  to  be  the  only  exception,  thriving  here 
pretty  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  toads  are  most  disgustingly  numerous. 
The  Day  of  limon  is  ahoat  four  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  the  opening 
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due  north,  and  its  value  as  an  anchorage  is  abeady  well  known  to  British 
vessels  on  the  coast,  firom  whose  visits  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Navy 
Bay.  The  dimate  is  sud  to  be  comparatively  healthy — comparatively, 
we  suppose,  with  Porto-Bello,  for  its  low  shores  are  at  first  studded  with 
cocoa-trees,  which  are  succeeded  by  mangroves,  and  these  again  by  the 
dense  forest.  To  this  bay  the  Chagres  approaches  in  its  course  to  within 
two  miles  and  a  half,  and,  once  on  that  river,  the  navigation  is  easy  to 
the  Trinidad. 

Old  Panama,  now  three  miles  east  of  the  existing  city,  was,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  reached  it  in  1515,  occupied  by  an  Indian  population,  who 
called  the  place  Panama,  ^*  much  fish,"  from  its  ichthyological  riches.  In 
1521,  the  title  and  privilege  of  a  city  were  conferred  on  it  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  In  the  year  1670,  it  was  sacked  and  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  buccaneer  Morgan ;  and  was  only  after  that  built  where  it 
now  stands.  The  present  city  is  situate  on  a  tongue  of  land  shaped 
nearly  like  a  spear  head.  The  principal  streets  extend  across  the  little 
peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a  current  of  air  is  thus  preserved,  and 
more  cleanliness  than  is  usually  found  in  the  Spanish  American  towns. 
The  buildings  are  of  stone,  generally  most  substantial,  and  the  larger 
with  courts  or  patios.  There  is  a  cathedral,  four  convents,  a  nunnery, 
and  a  college.  The  wails  of  the  city  are  high,  but  not  strong.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  a  number  of  islands,  with  good  anchorage 
under  alL 

There  is  a  small  town  of  one  street,  also,  at  Porto-Bello,  La  SepuUura 
de  las  EuropeanoSy  as  it  has  been  significantly  called,  but  the  population 
18  extremely  limited — the  greater  part  being  negroes  and  mulattoes,  with 
one  or  two  old  Spaniards,  who  still  cling  to  their  property  there.  All 
the  meat  that  is  consumed  at  this  baneful  place  has  to  be  sent  from 
Panama  ;  the  waters  are  clear,  but  woe  to  the  person  who  is  rash  enough 
to  make  immoderate  use  of  them,  as  they  cause  dysenteries,  fr^m  which 
few  escape.  They,  however,  afford  the  luxury  of  a  cool  and  refreshing 
bath,  which  every  one  takes  a  little  before  noon ;  and  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  day.  As  the  mountains  and 
firacsts,  which  abound  with  animals  of  various  descriptions,  extend  to  the 
rery  foundations  of  the  houses,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  wild  hogs  and 
small  tigers  near  the  town.  Toads  are  so  abundant  after  rain  that  the 
popular  prejudice  is,  that  the  drops  are  changed  into  toads  {de  cado  gota 
mene  tm  sapo)^  the  streets  are  almost  covered  with  them  at  such  times, 
and  it  ia  impossible  to  walk  without  crushing  them. 

The  town  of  Chagres  is  also  described  as  being  one  of  the  most  miser « 
able  that  can  be  imagined,  extremely  unheal^y,  and  its  inhabitants 
chiefly  black  or  coloured,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  custom-house 
officers  and  the  commandant  of  the  castle.  Cruces  and  Gorgona  are 
small  towns  that  have  the  reputation  of  being  healthy,  and  the  town  of 
Cborrera  has  the  same  repute. 

A]t(^ether,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  require  a  long  occupation  by 
an  enterprising,  industrious  people,  before  its  forests  can  be  ao  far  cleared, 
its  marshes  drained,  and  its  rivers  opened  to  daylight,  as  to  ensure  health 
and  prosperity.  At  Uie  present  time  its  forests  abound  in  pumas,  huntings 
tigers,  bears,  racoons,  ^d  boars  in  droves,  and  hosts  of  monkeys ;  with 
these  are  also  deer  in  abundance,  wild  turkeys,  a  kind  of  pheasant. 
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pigeons,  ducks,  &c.  The  isihmus  has  long  been  famed  for  its  snakes 
and  poisonous  reptiles  ;  the  country-people  will  seldom  more  alter  night- 
fall n>r  fear  of  them ;  Nelson  would  have  lost  his  life  from  the  same 
cause,  but  for  the  warning  given  by  a  monitor-lizard ;  and  equally  great 
pests  are  met  with  in  the  ganapatas,  or  ticks,  which  in  half-an-houi^s 
walk  in  summer  will  completely  cover  the  person,  and  a  smaller  and  more 
insidious  enemy,  the  peviio  de  la  savana,  or  savannah  flea,  not  larger 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  and  which  attack  the  softer  parts  of  the  flesh  and 
occasion  a  very  pain^l  itching.  Common  fleas,  nig^as,  or  chijos,  and 
mosquitoes,  are  also  in  usual,  or  rather  unusual,  abundance. 

M.  Manel,  a  French  engineer  in  the  employment  of  some  gentlemen 
who  are  stated  to  have  held  from  the  Grenadine  government  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  constructing  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  was 
also  engagfed  during  the  years  1837-41  in  making  a  survey  of  the 
country.  M.  Manel  states  that,  by  ascending  the  Farfan  seven  miles 
above  its  embouchure  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande,  he  was  able 
to  cross  the  Trinidad  by  a  route  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  height  of  summit  level.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
high  mountains  north  of  Panama  sink  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
ocean  about  the  parallel  of  that  town.  The  sources  of  the  Chiamito, 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Chorrera,  and  of  the  Trinidad,  are  near  each 
other,  and  to  the  south  of  them.  I'his  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
g^und  rises  again  immediately  to  the  south  of  them ;  for  the  Trinidad, 
at  the  point  where  M.  Manel*s  southern  line  strikes,  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons,  with  a  current  of  a  mile  and  a  third  per  hour. 
This  appears  to  imply  a  considerable  length  of  course,  and  a  rather 
elevated  course.  The  rocks  along  both  lines  are  calcareous,  interchanging 
with  sandstone  :  the  country  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 

The  questions  as  to  the  different  routes  of  communication  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Central  America  having  been  discussed,  let  us  turn  a  moment 
to  consider  what  the  Americans  have  done  within  the  last  eighteen  months 
in  steam  navigation. 

It  is  scarcely  that  time  since  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California,  and  yet  in  less  than  a  year  two  lines  of  steamers 
have  been  placed  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Chagres ;  another 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chagres  is  also  established ;  and  recently  a  third 
line  of  steamers,  of  2600  tons,  has  been  started  from  New  York, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Havannah  to  Chagres.  Besides  these,  a 
monthly  line  of  mail  steamers  has  been  established  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Panama,  and  these  vessels  have  been  running  for  some  months 
with  remarkable  success,  and  without  accident.  The  whole  of  these 
ships  had  to  be  built  specially  for  the  service,  and  those  for  the  west 
coast  sent  round  Cape  Horn.  Yet  all  has  been  accomplished  in  little 
exceeding  a  year.  How  much  in  so  short  a  time!  Nor  can  the  success 
of  the  Ainericans  be  any  longer  an  enigma,  seeing  that  when  the  neces- 
sity for  new  enterprise  is  apparent,  they  instantly  set  about  its  accom- 
plishment with  energy  and  determination. 

In  this  countiT>  sdthough  nothing  has  in  reality  been  accomplished, 
it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  has  been  projected  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company  to  open  a 
direct  steam  communication  with  Chagres,  touching  at  St.  Thomas. 
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This  communication  is  proposed  to  be  kept  up  by  new  steam-sbips  of 
between  2000  and  3000  tona  burden,  witb  proportionate  steam-power, 
and  they  are  intended  to  attain  a  regular  ayerage  speed  of  at  least 
twelve  Imots.  These  ships,  it  is  stipulated,  shall  be  even  of  superior 
qualities  to  those  vessels  on  the  Cunard  line,  of  the  Niagara  and  Eu- 
ropa  dass,  which  have  performed  such  wonders  in  Atkuitic  steaming. 
But  to  stipulate  is  one  thing,  to  accomplish  the  task  another.  The 
Niagara  and  Europa  exist,  the  Panama  or  the  Chagres  have  yet  to 
be  constructed;  and  wide  is  sometimes-^as  exemplified  in  the  royal 
dodcyards — ^the  distance  between  intention  and  deed. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  these  steamers  should  be  the  receptacles  for 
the  whole  of  the  passengers,  mails,  specie,  and  cargo  collected  from  the 
▼arious  West  India  Ishmds  and  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  Central 
America,  concentrated  by  branch  steamers  at  St.  Thomas  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  the  present  steamers  to  be  employed  on  the  intercolonial 
and  branch  services.  Thus  the  main  line  steamer  starting  from  South- 
ampton will  reach  St.  Thomas  in  twelve  days;  at  that  island  several 
branch  steamers  will  be  waiting  her  arrival  To  one  of  them  will  be 
traDsferred  the  mails  and  passengers  for  Havannah  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  to  another  the  nuiils  for  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  San  Jaso 
de  Cuba,  and  the  other  ports  intended  to  be  accommodated  by  the 
Jamaica  route.  Another  snip  will  recdve  the  mails  for  the  Winuward 
and  Leeward  Islands  and  Demerara; — these  vessels  having  previously 
effected  a  mutual  interchange  of  intercolonial  mails  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  Such  operations  completed,  the  through  or  South- 
ampton steamer  will  instantly  proceed  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while 
the  branch  steamers  will  as  quickly  depart  from  St.  Thomas  for  their 
respective  destinations.  The  stoppage  is  supposed  to  be  one  day,  and 
the  duration  of  the  voyage  from  St.  Thomas  to  Chagres  (1 120  miles)  six 
dajs ;  altogether,  4742  miles  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  days,  instead  of 
thirty-five  days,  as  hitherto.  It  is  dmost  needless  to  observe  that  home- 
ward, the  moae  of  operation  will  be  of  similar  character.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  in  this  arrangement  that  one  of  our  own  West  Indian  Islands 
oould  not  have  been  found  to  answer  the  purposes  as  well  as  one  belong- 
ing to  a  for^gn  power.  The  concentration  of  steamers,  passengers, 
goods,  &c,  at  St  Thomas,  must  bring  a  great  influx  of  wealth  to  that 
favoured  i^and. 

The  Pacific  Steam-Navigation  ships,  ChiU^  New  Grenada^  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  will  wait  at  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus,  to 
convey  passengers  and  mails  to  New  Grenada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  CaUao, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Valparaiso,  a  dbtance  of  3142  miles,  and  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  by  the  contemplated  acceleration,  will  be  brought  within 
forty  to  forty-tluree  days  from  Southampton. 

The  LorJs  Conunissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  also  recently  issued  a 
notification  inviting  tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  her  Majesty's  mails  to 
■ad  from  Sydney,  in  Australia ;  whether  vid  Singapore,  or  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  And  there  are  some  hopes,  con- 
sidering the  many  advantages  presented  by  the  latter  route,  that  the 
scheme  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  favourably  entertained.  The  route 
at  present  advocated  is  from  the  last-mentioned  port  to  Tahiti  (Sandwich 
Islands),  and  by  Cook*s  Straits  (New  Zealand)  to  Sydney.     The  time 
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occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  and  passengers  will  be  radooed  by 
this  line  just  one-half.  No  mean  consideration,  whether  in  a  oommereiaJ, 
a  moral,  or  a  political  point  of  yiew.  With  a  quick  method  of  getting 
to  the  mother  country^  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  oar  brethren  of  the 
Antipodes  would  more  frequently  visit  Great  Britain;  emigration  of  the 
better  class  would  be  promoted,  and  greater  intercommunion  of  feeling 
and  interests  would  be  established. 

From  all  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the 
line  of  transit  par  excellence — the  one  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  and  ther^re  the  one  which  will 
ultimately  prevul  over  all  other  rival  routes,  railroads  or  canals.  The 
Panama  railroad,  to  be  finished  in  two  years,  will  afford  vast  fiicilities 
for  the  transit  of  merchandise,  mails,  and  passengers,  not  possessed  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  a  short  time,  says  a  New  York  pi^ier,  a  tra- 
veller will  light  his  cigar  at  the  galley  fire  of  the  steamer  at  Chagres, 
and  throw  the  ignited  fragment  that  may  remain,  after  crossing  the 
Isthmus  by  railway,  into  the  waters  of  the  great  Pacific. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  act  of  breaking  through  the 
barrier  which  interposes  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  without  any  of  the  disastrous  effects  that  attend  upon  the  great 
convulsions  of  nature,  and  the  insuring  all  the  advantages  of  which  a 
communication  betireen  those  seas  is  capable,  by  the  industry,  skill,  and 
enterprise  of  the  age,  is  an  occurrence  of  the  most  momentous  character. 
Its  accomplishment  amounts,  in  £ict,  to  a  change  in  that  physical  con- 
formation of  the  globe,  by  which  the  interchange  and  intercourse  of  some 
of  the  most  distant  regions  have  been  regulated. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  a 
railroad  or  canal  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
should  have  been  officially  propounded  to  the  United  States  as  one,  for 
her,  of  the  loftiest  ambition,  and  as  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  her 
trade,  commerce,  and  shipping,  that  could  be  presented  to  their  con- 
sideration. The  success  which  attended  upon  the  unjust  war  in  which 
President  Polk  managed  to  involve  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  sind 
their  acquisition  of  California  at  the  peace,  rendered  the  long-mooted 
projects  of  some  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  a 
subject  upon  which  it  was  most  important  that  a  decision  should  be 
arrived  at. 

Accordingly  a  committee  from  Congress  was  employed  eariy  last  session 
in  carefully  examiniag  the  whole  subject.  They  concluded  their  labours 
by  reporting  in  fiavour  of  a  railroad,  and  against  a  ship-canal.  They 
recommended  to  Congress  that  an  annual  grant  of  260,000  dollars 
should  be  accorded  in  favour  of  a  railroad  across  Panama.  The  reason 
for  the  preference  given  to  a  railroad  to  a  ship-canal  is,  that  they  anti- 
cipate the  not  distant  establishment  of  the  supremacy  and  power  of  Hie 
United  States  in  the  Pacific,  should  no  channel  of  communication  for 
shipping  exist  In  the  language  of  the  report  itself — **  The  constmction 
of  tins  (the  Panama  Railroad)  wiU  throw  into  our  warehouses  and 
shipping  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  ports  are  on 
the  very  wayside,  from  Europe  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  our  lines 
of  steamers  and  packet  ships  across  the  Atlantic  will  come  laden  with 
the  freights  destined  for  that  channel  of  trade.    The  commerce^  there- 
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fere,  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  Chioa,  and  the  west  coast  of 
the  Continent^  will  be  forced  to  pursue  the  old  route,  or  fall  into  our 
hands.** 

Another  advantage  which  the  United  States  would  ohtain  bj  a  railroad 
is,  that  if  European  ships  were  to  sail  with  full  cargoes  direct  to  the 
railroad,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  return  without 
freight,  or  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  such.  To  this  state  of  things, 
which  could  be  obTiated  in  regard  to  the  United  States'  shipping,  the 
astute  Yankee  is  by  no  means  insensible ;  and  hence  the  author  of  an 
able  pamphlet  on  *'  Mosquito,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica/'  to  which  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  refer  more  at  length,  contends  that  it  is  the 
obvious  interest  and  necessity  oF  the  government  of  this  country,  and 
those  classes  more  immediately  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits,  to 
promote  the  speedy  formation  of  a  ship-canal. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  prepared  to  join  in  this  issue.  To  ships 
of  large  burthen  we  strongly  suspect  the  trouble,  inconvenience,  and 
expense  of  unloading  on  the  one  side,  to  reload  on  the  other,  will,  for  a 
very  long  time,  yet  render  the  existing  lines  of  navigation  the  cheapest 
and  the  best.  The  advantages  of  opening  the  Isthmus  will  be  for  such 
fireights  as  are  available  to  steamers,  for  mails,  passengers,  groups,  &c. 
These  are  the  keys  of  commerce,  of  international  and  colonial  commu- 
nication, and  of  general  civilisation.  It  will  never  do  that  the  ambitious 
Yankee  shall  hold  these  keys,  or  the  portals  to  which  they  fit.  A  rivalry 
of  this  kind  does  good ;  it  is  not  like  that  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
Mosquito  and  Nicaraguan  international  relations — it  is  one  of  fair  com- 
petition, and  ready  devotion  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  industry,  in  the 
race  of  pre-eminence.  But  it  will  never  do  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  should  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Panama  is  differently  situated  to  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  or  the  other  states  of  Central  America,  or  to  British 
Honduras  and  the  independent  kingdom  of  Mosquito.  It  is  within  the 
territory  of  South  America,  and  under  the  government  of  New  Granada ; 
a  very  important,  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  state. 

Such  a  state  cannot  be  so  blind  to  its  own  interests  as  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  a  ri^ht  which  would  exclude  all  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australasia,  from  uie  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  new  line  of  communi- 
cation. Such  a  result  is  preposterous  to  all  save  to  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
extreme  democratic  party  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress  about  to  be  held  at  Bogota,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  have  the  two  ports  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  declared  free  and  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

This  is  a  point  in  the  early  settlement  of  which  all  European  powers 
have  more  or  less  interest,  and  England  more  than  any.  The  Journal 
des  DibatSy  at  the  close  of  a  leading  article  on  the  scheme  for  con- 
stmcdng  a  line  of  railroad  across  the  Ibthmus  of  Panama,  thus  expresses 
the  French  view  of  the  political  side  of  the  question : — "  This  railroad 
will  only  fulfil  its  destination,  and  be  what  it  ought,  in  proportion  as  it 
remains  a  neutral  passage  to  which  all  nations  are  admitted,  without 
distinction,  on  the  same  footing.  Even  ibis  would  be  insufficient ;  cases 
of  war  must  be  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus 
railroad  is  indispensable  to  the  general  interests  of  commerce.  No  one 
maritime  power  most  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  it  in  order  to  work 
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it  to  its  own  exdttdve  advantage,  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  rest.  A 
diplomatic  convention  for  this  purpose  vrould  be  very  opportune.  The 
company  (whose  evident  interest  it  is)  ought  to  be  the  first  to  solicit  such 
a  guarantee ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  indis* 
posed  to  such  an  arrangement ;  for  it  can  only  be  at  its  own  request  that 
the  United  States*  government  has  intervened  with  the  government  of 
New  Granada.  A  treaty  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  contracting  parties 
with  New  Granada  and  the  United  States  would  be  not  only  France  and 
England,  but  also  Russia,  whose  possessions  are  washed  in  the  west  as 
well  as  the  east,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  at  present  encounter  no 
opposition.  Such  opposition  might  be  met  with  at  a  later  period,  and  we 
must  hope^  therefore,  that  ihe  parties  interested  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject  without  delay.*' 

To  Great  Britain,  it  suffices  here  to  say  that  the  passage  by  Panama 
—owing  to  the  geogpraphical  position  of  her  empire — will  become,  as  soon 
as  it  is  traversable  by  steam,  the  nearest  and  most  direct  road  to  some  of 
the  more  important  seats  of  her  colonies  and  commerce.  Now,  or 
hereafter,  a  right  of  way,  at  all  seasons,  in  peace  or  in  war,  across  this 
Isthmus — a  right  of  entry  for  her  ships  into  the  harbours  of  Panama  and 
Chagres — is  what  Great  Britain  must  assert  and  maintain  at  any  and 
every  risk.  Once  already,  it  is  said,  a  project  has  been  entertained  by 
European  statesmen  of  taking  possession  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  divides  ocean  from  ocean,  and  holding  it  as  a  neutral  territory  in 
the  joint  name  and  at  the  common  expense  of  the  Five  Powers,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  deny  one  nation  those  rights  of  access  which  are 
ceded  to  another.  It  cannot,  however,  be  seriously  believed  that  the 
United  States'  government  will  demand  or  attempt  to  put  in  force  such 
exclusive  pretensions  ;  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York,  the  more 
educated  and  tolerant  classes  of  American  society,  discard  the  notion,  nor 
could  New  Granada  entertain  such  a  proposal  without  danger  to  her  own 
existence.  There  can  be  no  monopoly  of  the  short  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Unfortunately,  the  steps  taken  by  a  certain 
party  in  the  United  States  in  this  question  are  not  only  open  to  much 
animadversion,  but  have  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  which,  if  persisted 
in,  are  calculated  to  provoke  bad  consequences  at  the  very  onset  of  this 
most  important  undertaking.  After  a  bill  had  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  report,  a  charge  d'affaires 
was  despatched  to  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  it  being  the  first  time  that 
such  an  agent  had  been  accredited  to  that  quarter.  In  April,  1849,  the 
said  state  entered  into  contract  with  a  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Clapp,  giving 
them,  and  such  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  might  associate 
with  them,  the  right  of  making  a  commmunication  by  steamers,  and  a 
railroad  or  canal  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  (since  caUed  Grey  Town), 
across  the  Isthmus  to  the  Pacific,  on  condition  of  their  erecting  certain 
buildings  at  the  above-named  Mosqiuto  port,  and  obtaining  the  inter- 
ference of  the  United  States'  government  to  secure  it  to  we  State  of 
Nicaragua  as  a  future  possession. 

Thus  to  gratify  the  Anglo-Americans  the  State  of  Nicaragua  conceded 
a  port  and  river  on  the  Atlantic  which  it  did  not  hold,  upon  condition 
that  the  future  possession  of  the  said  port  and  river  should  be  secured 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Nicaraguans!  This  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable case  of  international  accommodation  on  record. 
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The  Mosquito  countiy,  which  some  misinformed  persons  permit  them- 
selves to  sneer  at  as  triflin?  in  extent,  and  politically  insignificant, 
embraces  from  400  to  500  miles  of  coast,  and  extends  from  100  to  200 
miks  in  the  interior.  This  territory  has  ever  been  occupied  by  a  bold  and 
independent  race  of  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards,  during  their  long  hold 
over  the  magnificent  dominions  which  tlie  genius,  energy,  and  courage 
of  her  earlier  sons  had  acquired  to  her,  were  never  able  to  subdue.  In 
1786  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  attempted  to  conquer  the  resistance  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  but  without  success,  the  last  of  their  hostile  movements 
being  in  1796,  when  the  Spaniards  were  finally  defeated  at  Black  River 
by  a  Mosquito  force  commanded  by  General  Lowry  Robinson,  gpund- 
father  of  the  present  king.  Ever  after  this,  Spain  paid  tribute  to  the 
King  of  Mosquito  for  permission  to  use  the  river  and  part  of  San  Juan 
for  traffic,  and  while  she  erected  a  fort  called  San  Carlos  at  tins  junction 
of  the  river  with  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  another  lower  down  at 
Castillo  Viejo,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river,  to  protect  the  interior,  she 
was  compelled  to  satisfy  herself  with  a  detachment  of  a  corporal  and  four 
men  at  San  Juan,  and  where  they  remained  under  the  safeguard  of  Mos- 
quito good  faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  in  1821,  the  dominion  of  Spain 
was  shaken  in  Central  America,  and,  long  before  the  political  convul- 
sions which  ensued  had  come  to  a  termination,  every  vestige  of  a  Spanish 
force  had  disappeared  from  the  land — firom  San  Juan,  Castillo  Viejo, 
and  San  Carlos.  All  connexion  had  ceased  between  tlie  Spaniards  of 
Central  America  and  the  Mosquito  territory. 

During  the  federation  of  Central  America,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
practically  existed  until  1838,  Fort  San  Carlos,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake,  was  however  occupied,  by  direction  of  the  federative  President,  by  a 
small  force  from  Nicaragua,  for  revenue  purposes ;  while  San  Juan  had 
become  the  place  of  residence  of  many  British  settlers,  which  nation, 
from  the  time  of  the  Buccaneers,  had  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Mosquito  nation.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Nicaraguans, 
who,  in  1836,  came  suddenly  down  the  river  ana  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  port. 

The  King  of  Mosquito  applied  in  such  an  emergency,  and  upon  the 
plea  of  a  long-existing  protectorate  tie,  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Mac- 
donald,  the  governor  of  British  Honduras.  This  assistance  was  not  re- 
fused. Colonel  Macdonald  reptdred  at  once  in  a  man-of-war  steamer  to 
San  Juan ;  and  the  Nicaraeuan  commandant,  Colonel  Quijano,  refusing 
to  depart,  Colonel  Macdonsud  had  him  removed  by  force,  and  his  fol- 
lowers dispersed.  A  complaint  was  made  on  this  subject  to  the  British 
government,  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua,  which  shortly  after  re-occupied 
the  place,  and  was  lefb  in  possession  pending  negotiations  that  were 
entered  upon  through  Mr.  Chatfield,  consul-general,  to  the  Central 
American  States. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Mosquito  gave  notice,  in  1847,  that  unless 
the  port  were  restored  to  him  hy  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  forcible 
means  would  he  taken  to  obtain  repossession  of  it.  Accordingly,  the 
King  of  Mosquito  did  take  possession  of  the  port ;  hut,  on  the  departure 
of  the  force  which  accomplished  this,  the  Nicaraguans  sent  troops  to  pull 
down  the  Mosquito  flag  and  reassume  authority.    Upon  this,  a  joint 
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British  and  Mosquito  force,  under  Captain  Lock,  BJS.j  proceeded  there. 
The  Nicaragoaos  retreated  up  the  river,  when  they  were  followed,  and 
San  Carlos  was  taken  possession  o£  There  would  nave  been  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  three  or  four  hundred  British  troops  and  marines,  and 
^  force  of  Mosquito  militia,  penetrating  to  the  capital  of  Nicangoa. 
They  were  not,  howeyer,  driven  to  that  necessity.  The  presidmit  and 
congress  of  Nicaragua  signed  a  treaty,  by  which,  reserving  the  right  to 
prove  the  justice  of  their  claim,  they  undertook  not  to  molest  Mosquito  in 
her  occupation  of  the  point  in  question. 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stood,  until  tbp  State  of  Nicaragia  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  port  not  actually  in  their  possession.  The  King  of 
Mosquito,  who  was  brought  up  and  educated  at  Jamaica,  by  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  when  governor  there,  and  who,  despite  the  odumnies  of 
the  Americans,  is  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  maintains  his  ancient 
rights  ;  and  the  port  of  San  Juan  has  been  named  ^*  Grey  Town,"  afi»r 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  by  direction  of  the  kii^  in 
council,  December  8,  1847. 

The  British  government  having,  in  reply  to  the  representaiioms  made 
by  M.  Castellon,  an  envoy  from  Nicaragua,  declined  to  accede  to  the 
desires  of  that  state  to  be  permitted  to  hold  the  River  San  Juan  and 
Grey  Town  apart  from  the  Mosquito  territory,  the  President  iasued  a 
decree  for  a  levy  of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed more  in  bravado  tluin  in  serious  intent,  had  not  previous  incidents 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  others  in  the  background  whose  in- 
fluence was  all-powerful. 

This  stringent  measure  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  General 
Munoz  to  the  chief  command,  and  the  threat  of  an  immediate  attack  upon 
Grey  Town,  which  threat  was  met  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chatfield,  the 
British  consul-general,  by  a  promise  of  chastisement,  the  more  e^iecially 
as  the  lives  and  propcarty  of  a  great  number  of  British  subjects  were  at 
stake.  Mr.  Chatfield  declared  explicitiy  in  his  letter  to  the  Nicamgoaa 
government,  that  '^  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has  decided  to  sustain 
the  rights  of  the  Mosquito  king." 

Steps  were  taken  at  or  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Barclay,  her 
Majesty's  consul  at  New  York,  to  make  it  clearly  known  to  the  United 
States'  government  that  Great  Britain  did  not  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government  to  cede  the  River  San  Juan  and  Grey 
Town  to  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Clapp ;  and  the  consul  added  in  his  de- 
spatch, *^  the  boundary  line  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom  touches  the  St. 
John's  River  at  the  Machuca  rapid,  about  thirty  miles  below  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  and  that  from  thence' to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  belongs  to  Mosquito.  I  have  likewise  to  inform  the 
company  that  the  Port  of  St  John's,  now  called  Grey  Town,  at  which 
they  have  agreed  with  the  Nicaraguan  government  to  build  a  store,  also 
belongs  to  Mosqmto;  that  her  Majesty's  government  is  bound  to  protect 
tlie  King  of  Mosquito  in  the  exercise  of  the  territorial  rights  which  he 
possesses  over  Grey  Town,  and  over  the  lower  part  of  St.  John's  River; 
and  that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  has  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  places  where  it  has  no  competence." 

This  was  an  offidal  announcement  of  the  views  of  her  Mnesty*s 
government,  and  the  cabinet  of  Washington  has  been  very  natoraliy  kd 
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addren  some  interpeilatioiu  to  it.  Mr.  Squien  was  also  sent  as  a 
ncogniBed  diplomatic  agent  to  Nicaragna ;  and  this  emissaiji  after  a  little 
preKminaiy  bombast  about  America  belonging  to  the  Americans,  which 
nobody  ever  denied,  and  the  importance  of  Nicaragua  following  an  ex- 
chisively  American  policy,  which  is  defined  to  be  the  doing  of  every- 
thing that  is  distasteful  to  the  thrones  and  dominions  of  the  elder  world, 
superseded  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Clapp  by  one  in  &yoar  of 
himself  and  Mr.  White.  This  was  business-like  at  aU  events ;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  objects  proposed  were  to  open  a  canal  between  the  two 
seas  of  dimensions  sufficient  ror  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  The  chief 
clauses  in  the  contract  are,  that  the  enterprise  shall  be  possessed  by 
American  dtisens ;  that  to  them  alone  shaU  belong  the  exclusive  right  to 
inland  steam  navigation,  and  that  the  line  of  the  said  canal  may  be  from 
any  one  of  the  ports  of  Nicaragua  on  the  Atiantic  to  any  one  deemed 
feasible  on  the  Padfic ;  whereas,  as  we  have  before  seen,  except  the  tem- 
povBxy  holding  of  Grey  Town  by  unjust  invasion,  Nicaragua  never  had 
a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  its  territory  lying  in  a  quite  difiPerent  direction. 
It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  canal*  will  be  open  to  the  ships  of  other 
nations,  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  United  States,  '^  prorided  such 
nations  shall  first  enter  into  such  treaties,  stipulations,  and  g^uarantees, 
respecting  said  canal,  as  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  between  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States.*'  In  reference  to  which  contract 
it  has  been  remarked  by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Heraldy  that  this  transit  will  be  or  may  be  made  one  peculiarly  and 
exdusiyely  tending  to  give  privileges  to  American  interests.  The  vague 
daufle  above  is  capable  of  application  to  any  sort  of  subsequent  arrange- 
ment by  which  foreign  commerce  may  in  the  end  find  itself  mulcted ; 
and  the  same  thinir  applies  itself  to  the  clause  as  reiterated  in  the  Presi- 
Amt'.me««ge/^  ^ 

The  bills  reported  by  the  committees  of  Congress  and  introduced  into 
both  Houses,  in  favour  of  an  annual  grant  for  the  Panama  Railroad,  in 
fiivour  of  a  shipping  canal  through  the  Mosquito  and  Mcaraguan  ter- 
ritories, and  in  fiivour  of  a  Tehuantepec  shipping  route,  did  not  pass  last 
sesnon :  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  tiio  United  States*  govern- 
ment will,  before  it  does  pass  any  bill  of  a  selfish  and  monopolising 
eharacter,  duly  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  mission  which  its  own  greatness  imposes  upon  it ; 
and  that  it  will  not,  by  yielding  on  every  occasion  to  the  claims  of  factioD, 
forego  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Times  has  justiy  remarked  upon  the  question  in  litigation,  that 

If  the  execution  of  the  Nicaragoan  Canal  by  the  Kew  York  Company,  or  by 
any  other  body  of  capitalists  prepared  to  complete  ao  aseful  an  undertaking,  were 
the  only  question  at  stake,  it  might  be  easily  resolved,  for  the  Mosquito  govcrn- 
ment  would  readily  participate  in  a  concession  or  grant  so  favourable  to  its  own 
prospects.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  this 
scheme  of  the  canal  is  by  no  means  ripe  for  execution,  and  it  appears  to  hare 
been  taken  up  as  a  blind  for  some  political  project,  rather  than  as  a  mere  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Nicaragua  wants  the  support  of  the  United  States  against 
England  in  onler  to  enfore  her  pretensions  to  an  outlet  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
the  United  States  are  not  sorry  to  plant  their  flag  on  the  Isthmus  which  unites 
the  northern  and  southern  continent  of  the  New  World.  It  is  at  least  an  un- 
usual circumstance  that  the  charter  or  grant  of  this  canal  pririlegc  made  by 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  should  have  assumed  the  form  not  of  an  ordinary  cou- 
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oeBsion  between  a  state  and  a  private  company,  but  of  a  treaty  negotiated  with 
the  State  of  I!^icaragua  by  an  accredited  envoy  of  the  United  States.  In  what 
capacity  does  the  American  government  intervene  in  this  affair  ?  It  makes  no 
concessions,  and  it  claims  no  rights;  the  contract  exists  between  a  government 
and  a  company,  not  between  the  two  nations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what 
direct  interest  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  to  acquire  by  the  arrange* 
ment. 

The  fact  that  the  settlement  of  Belizo,  or  British  Honduras,  was  ceded 
to  this  country  by  Spain  in  1786,  upon  the  express  condition  of  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  coast  being  withdrawn,  so  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  the  same  paper,  in  a  subsequent  article,  neither  affects  the 
independence  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  nor  the  resumption  of  the  pro- 
tectorate. We  have  already  seen  that  when,  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  that  protection,  Spain  undertook  hostile  expeditions  upon  the 
river,  that  she  was  defeated  by  the  unaided  Mosquitos  in  the  most 
definite  manner.  After  the  destruction  of  the  dominion  of  Spain  in 
Central  America,  the  King  of  Mosquito  himself  sought  the  alliance  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  protectorate  was  once  more  established.  It  is 
upon  that  protectorate,  and  the  positive  recognition  by  our  government 
of  the  authority  of  the  Indian  sovereign,  that  we  are  bound  not  to  permit 
of  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  and  territory  of  our  friend  and  ally 
the  King  of  Mosquito. 

It  is  truly  fortunate,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  that  small, 
but  active  and  noisy,  party  in  the  United  States  who  are  ever  ready  for 
an  act  of  aggression  and  to  plunge  into  every  tumult,  who  clamoured 
for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  would  wrest  Cuba  from  Spain,  that  raised 
General  Taylor  and  his  friends  to  power.  Under  the  more  democratic 
administrations  of  the  two  last  presidents,  this  party  succeeded  in  hurrying 
the  nation  into  two  great  acts  of  violence  and  aggpression-^the  seizure  of 
Texas  and  the  invasion  of  Mexico ;  but  the  maxims  of  this  party  are  not 
those  which  have  given  dignity  and  stability  to  the  Union,  or  those  which 
General  Taylor  and  his  friends  are  prepared  to  stand  by.  Although  not 
perfectly  clear  or  satisfactory  upon  the  question  of  the  Nicaraguan 
claims,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  adopted  in  his  first  Annual  Message  to  Congress  that  modera* 
tion  of  tone  which  best  befits  the  opinions  of  his  party  and  the  position 
of  his  government  General  Taylor  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to 
the  important  question  now  before  us : — 

A  contract  having  been  concluded  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  company 
composed  of  American  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  ship-canal 
through  the  territory  of  that  state,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
I  have  directed  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  pledging  both  govern- 
ments to  protect  those  who  shall  engage  in  and  perfect  the  work.  All  other 
nations  are  invited  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  enter  into  the  same  treaty  sti* 
pulations  with  her;  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  each  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  the  protection  of  this  great  inter-oceanic  communication  against  any 
power  which  might  seek  to  obstruct  it,  or  to  monopolise  its  advantages.  All 
states  entering  into  such  a  treaty  will  enjoy  the  right  of  passage  through  the 
canal  on  pajrment  of  the  same  tolls. 

The  work,  if  constructed  under  these  guarantees,  will  become  a  bond  of  peace, 
instead  of  a  subject  of  contention  and  strife,  between  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Should  the  great  maritime  states  of  Europe  consent  to  this  arrangement  (and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  so  fair  and  honourable  will  be 
opposed  by  any),  the  energies  of  their  people  and  ours  will  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.    I  do  not  recommend  any  appropriation  firom  the 
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na^nal  treasiuy  for  thii  purpose,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  an  appropriation 
is  neoessaiy.  Friyate  enterprise,  i£  properly  protected,  will  complete  the  work^ 
should  it  prove  to  be  feasible.  The  parties  who  hare  procured  the  charter  from 
Kicamgna  for  its  construction  desire  no  assistance  from  this  goyemment  beyond 
its  protection;  and  they  profess  that,  haying  examined  the  proposed  line  of  com- 
manication,  they  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  undertaking  wheneyer  that  pro- 
tection shall  be  extended  to  them.  Should  there  appear  to  be  reason,  on  examining 
the  whole  eyidence,  to  entertam  a  serious  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  construct- 
ing such  a  canal,  that  doubt  could  be  speedily  solyed  by  an  actual  exploration  of 
the  route. 

Should  such  a  work  be  constructed,  under  the  common  protection  of  aU  nations, 
ibr  equal  benefits  to  all,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  that  any  great 
maritime  state  should  command  the  communication.  The  territory  through 
which  the  canal  may  be  opened  ought  to  be  fireed  from  the  claims  of  any  foreign 
power.  No  such  power  should  occupy  a  position  that  would  enable  it  hereafter 
to  exercise  so  controUing  an  influence  over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  to 
obstruct  a  hii^way  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  common  uses  of  mankind. 

After  adverting  to  the  question  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepeci  as 
before  quoted,  the  President  adds,  in  reference  to  the  line  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama—- 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposed  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  at 
Panama  will  be  successfully  constructed,  under  the  protection  of  the  late  treaty 
with  New  Granada,  ratified  and  exchanged  by  my  predecessor  on  the  lOth  of 
June,  1848,  which  guarantees  the  perfect  neutrsli^  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  A  New  Granada  over  that  territory,  '*  with  a 
view  that  Uie  ftee  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  may  not  be  interrupted  or  em- 
barrassed" during  the  existence  of  the  treaty.  It  is  our  policy  to  encourage 
every  practicable  route  across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
Amoica,  dtiier  by  railroad  or  canal,  which  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our 
dtiseos  may  induce  them  to  complete;  and  I  consider  it  obligatory  upon  me  to 
adopt  that  policy,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  facili- 
tating intercourse  wiUi  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific. 

The  tenor  of  the  Message  is  upon  the  whole  pre-eminently  pacific ;  and 
with  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  donht  but  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  mission  will  have 
the  effect  of  uniting  both  countries  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  object 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  world. 

The  more  recent  occurrences  which  are  sud  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
Padfic  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  alleged  seizure  of  the  Island  of  Tigre 
by  order  of  Mr.  Chatfield,  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  of  any  cor- 
rect opinion  being  formed  upon  them  as  yet ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  no  unseemly  altercations  between  British  and  American  agents 
in  Central  America  will  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
two  governments.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  the 
San  Juan  River  and  ''  Grey  Town  *'  maj  be  set  soon  at  rest,  by 
mutual  concessions,  as  in  ihe  Oregon  question ;  and  that  the  opening  of 
a  shipping  canal  free  to  all  nations  alike  may,  in  the  words  of  the  Pre- 
■ident  of  the  United  States,  *'  become  a  bond  of  peace,  instead  of  a  cause 
of  contention  and  strife,  between  the  nations  of  the  earth.** 
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THE  LOVE  OF  POETRY  NOT  EXTINCT; 

QX  VMAXnta  IT  ATJ.KOKT)  THAT  THE  AGB  OF  POBTRT,  LIKX  THB  AOE  OF  CBZTAUtT 

WABOOMX. 

Br  Mb.  and  Mb8.  Alabic  A.  Watts.* 

Blessings  be  with  them,  snd  eternal  pmise, 
WhOKave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  csres, 
The  Poets— who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  puredsUfl^  by  heavenly  Uty*  1 

WOBDSWOiBZB. 

z. 
It  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be. 

That  the  love  of  Song  is  o'er; 
Though  the  mightier  masters  of  the  lyre 

May  wake  their  harps  no  morel 
Though  cold  are  now  dieir  tuneful  lips, 

To  us  shall  still  belong 
A  heritage  of  priceless  gifts, 

Bequeathed  in  deathless  song! 

n. 
Did  lore  of  country  die  with  them? 

Pride  in  our  isLmd  birth? 
Or  Honour  to  the  dust  go  down. 

When  they  returned  to  earth  ? 
Did  the  heart's  best  affeclions  cease 

When  they  resigned  their  breath? 
Were  Love,  Hope,  Loyalty,  and  Faith 

Extinguished  by  th^  death? 

m. 
No;— in  immortal  Terse  embalmed, 

Preserved  from  blight  or  chill. 
Each  loftier  impulae  of  our  being 

Survives  to  bless  us  still! 
Lore,— that  from  earth  can  never  fade,— 

Each  inspiration  high. 
That  teaches  us  the  way  to  live, 

And  tells  us  how  to  die! 

rv. 
Come,  Mariners  of  England,  forth! 

Ye  of  the  dauntless  soul! 
Who  bear  our  conquering  flag  aloft 

From  Pole  to  farthest  Pole;— 
Ho!  Soldiers  of  a  hundred  fighta— 

A  household  word  each  name — 
Come  forth,  and  battle  for  the  Muse, 

That  imps  so  oft  your  fiune! 

V. 

Spirits  of  that  devoted  band, 

On  earth  beheld  no  more, 
Old  England's  chivalry  that  led 

On  sea  and  land  of  yore ; — 
Answer,  fh)m  forth  your  storied  tombs, 

And  shield  the  Muse  from  wrong; 
Are  not  departed  heroes'  deeds 

Becorded  best  in  song  ? 


•  Partnerships  in  dramatic  poems  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence;  but  a 
division  of  labour  in  a  lyric  might  appear  to  savour  of  affectation  irithout  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation.  The  subject  of  the  above  poem  was  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Alaric  Watts,  and  several  of  the  stanzas  are  the  production  of  her  pen.  I  would 
have  averted  the  necessity  for  this  note  by  prefixing  her  name,  only,  to  l^e  poem  if 
she  would  have  permitted  me  so  to  do. — ^ALario  A.  Watts. 
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Saints  militant  I  who  fin^ht  so  oft 

'Gainst  man*s  most  stubborn  foe; 
And  won  ye  crowns,  more  radiant  fiir 

Than  earth  could  e'er  bestow; 
In  your  **  Qxeat  Gi^tain's"  steps  who  trod, 

No  *'  Hope  Forlorn"  your  fight, 
And  suffered  bondage,  atripes,  and  death. 

To  testify  his  mi^t  ;— 

TIL 

Ye  noble  band  of  Biartyrs,  who^ 

In  God's  "  whole  armour"  mailed. 
The  shining  panoply  of  Faith, 

O'er  Sin  and  Death  prevailed; 
Hath  not  the  Muse,  with  pious  care, 

Your  glorious  triumphs  sung, 
'Till  your  heroic  deeds  have  grown 

The  theme  of  every  tongue! 

Yin. 
Champions  of  Freedom!  who  have  shunned 

The  ignis-iktnus  ray 
That  mocks  her  sacred  light,  and  leads 

E'en  noblest  hearts  astray; — 
Ye,  who  her  beacon  fires  have  fed. 

Her  *^  meteor  flag"  unfurled. 
And  stayed  the  haughty  despot's  stride 

Across  a  vassal  world; — 

IX. 

Who  joy  the  trampled  soul  to  raise, 

Unloose  the  captive's  chain ; 
And  Liberty's  HeaVn^chartered  rights 

To  strengthen  and  maintain; — 
Prompt  in  the  Council  as  the  Field, 

The  weak  to  ward  firom  wrong; 
Was  not  your  ndUest  daring  learned 

From  liie  trumpet-voice  of  song  ? 

z. 
Heralds  of  Peace!  still  toiling  on 

To  give  the  Heathen  light; 
Ye  who  would  compass  sea  and  land 

To  gain  one  proselvte; — 
Have  ye  not  raised  the  feeble  up. 

And  bowed  to  earth  the  strong, 
As,  Moses-like,  you  struck  the  heart 

With  the  charmed  wand  of  Song? 


Mourners!  how  deep  soe'er  the  griefs 

That  weigh  your  spirit  down; 
A  hearth,  made  desolate  and  dark 

By  Fortune's  angriest  frown; 
The  death  of  some  long-cherished  fincnd, 

When  Mends,  alas  I  are  few; 
The  wild  estrangement  of  a  heart 

You  once  believed  so  true: 

xn. 
Though  "sorrows"  in  "battalions"  come. 

With  which  'tis  hard  to  cope. 
And  the  sad  soul,  beleaguered  'roimd, 

Hath  nothing  left  but  Hope; 
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What  spell  can  lull  the  tempest's  rage^ 
Appease  the  spirit's  wrong, 

lake  the  precepts  of  the  Poet's  page. 
The  solace  oi  his  Song? 


Votaries  of  Science!  whose  exploits 

The  world  with  wonder  fill. 
Who  £uter  than  the  wind  can  speed 

The  mandates  of  joor  will; 
Cross  not  the  Poet's  woodland  path, 

He  never  did  von  wrong; 
Harrests  of  wisdom  still  go  reap. 

But  leave  to  earth  its  Song! 

XIV. 

Philosophers!  so  keen  of  sight, 

Inquisitive,  and  oh! 
So  wise,  men  marvel  how  your  heads 

Can  carry  aU  you  know! 
Who  dim  each  impulse  of  delight 

By  diving  to  its  cause, 
And  will  not  give  us  leave  to  &el 

Save  by  your  latest  laws ; 

XV. 

Still  peer  among  the  stars  to  find 

Some  planet  yet  unknown, 
But  leave  that  world,  the  human  heart. 

And  its  mystic  chords  alone! 
Bob  not  the  Poet  of  the  right 

He  hath  maintained  so  long; 
The  realms  of  earth  and  sky  are  yours, 

But  leave  him  that  of  SongI 

XYI. 

Ye  Mammon  worshippers!  forbear 

To  vent  on  Song  your  spleen; 
Pactolus  is  your  cherished  fount, 

Your  only  Hippocrenel 
The  Golden  Age  of  peace  and  love, 

By  poets  hymned  of  old ; 
Would  have  no  charm  for  such  as  you, 

Who  crave  an  age  of  gold! 

xvn. 
Still,  to  your  Baal  bend  the  knee. 

Your  sordid  homage  pay. 
Till  the  base  idol  topples  down, 

And  proves  but  worthless  clay! — 
For  you  the  Minstrel's  tuneful  art 

Were  ever  plied  in  vain, 
Who  centre  every  thought  in  self, 

Whose  only  god  is  gain! 

xvni. 
Jffe  hath  no  wisdom  in  the  lore 

With  which  y<nir  hearts  are  filled, 
A  novice  in  the  Halls  of  Pride, 

In  the  world's  ways,  a  child! — 
Suffering,  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe, 

Is  his—neglect  and  wrong; 
And  sorrow  teaches  him,  too  oft, 

The  burthen  of  his  song! 

XIX. 

Yet  from  that  dark  and  bitter  spring, 
Like  Marah's  fount,  of  yore, 
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Hows  many  a  sweet,  and  healing  draught. 

For  thirsting  hearts  and  sore; 
And  proud  and  thrilling  strains  had  slept, 

That  now  to  earth  helong, 
Had  not  the  kindling  touch  of  Grief 

Prompted,  so  oft,  tiie  song! 

XX. 

When  he,  the  well-heloyed  of  Hearen, 

The  Monarch  Minstrel,  sung, 
Truths  that  come  home  to  every  breast, 

Besound  Arom  eveiy  tongue; 
Oppressed,— by  **  trouble"  compassed  'round. 

And  foes,  in  falsehood  strong; 
The  sorrows  that  subdued  his  heart, 

But  sanctified  his  song! 

XXI. 

The  lore  of  Song  can  never  fade, 

Whilst  gentle  hearts  are  rife, 
To  feel  the  sunshine  and  the  balm 

It  sheds  on  human  life! 
Whilst  Youth,  fond,  warm,  ingenuous  Youth, 

In  faith  and  hope  so  strong, 
finds  his  heart  edio  to  its  tones. 

Can  he  choose  but  lore  the  song? 


«  Earth's  Poesy  is  never  dead;"* 

'Tis  breathing  everywhere; 
In  the  starlight  stillness  of  the  night; 

In  the  bright,  warm  noontide  air: 
The  grassy  glade,  the  waving  wood. 

The  broad,  upheaving  sea; 
The  intermittent  flash  and  roar 

Of  heaven's  artilleiy; 

xxm. 
The  mountain  tops  by  sunshine  crowned, 

Whilst  girt  by  clouds  below; 
The  twin-notes  of  the  cuckoo's  shout; 

The  sununer  twUight's  glow; 
The  com,  that  sways  with  eveiy  breeze; 

The  river  smooth,  yet  strong. 
That  glides  like  life  away;  all,  all. 

Are  redolent  of  Song! 

XXIV. 

It  is  not  sooth,  it  cannot  be 

That  the  love  of  Song  is  o'er; 
That  the  strains  that  were  our  childhood's  spell 

May  charm  our  sons  no  more! 
Till  Love  grow  pale,  and  Hope  decline, 

And  Pity's  self  hath  fled. 
The  love  of  Poesy  can  ne'er 

In  gentle  hearts  be  dead  I 

XXV. 

Then  <* blessings  on  the  Sons  of  Song!" 

**  Eternal  praise  be  tiieirs," 
*'  Who  gave  us  truth  and  pure  delight," 

And  "nobler  loves  and  cares!" 
For  the  **  stUl  snudl  voice  of  Gratitude" 

Must  cease,  for  aye,  on  earth, 
Ere  we  forget  or  cease  to  prize 

Their  wisdom  and  their  worth! 

•  Keats. 
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Chapter  ZXXIIL 

bolting   the  badger. 

When  a  man  and  his  bone  differ  seriously  in  public,  and  tbe  man 
feels  tbe  horse  has  the  best  of  it,  it  is  wise  for  me  man  to  appear  to 
accommodate  bis  views  to  those  of  tbe  horse  rather  than  risk  a  defeat  It 
is  best  to  let  tbe  horse  go  bis  way,  and  pretend  it  is  yours.  There  is  no 
secret  so  close  as  that  between  a  rider  and  his  horse. 

We  knew  a  young  dumpling-shaped  doctor,  at  Edmonton,  who  rode 
himself  into  considerable  practice,  by  being  seen  flying  about  tbe  country 
in  all  directions,  on  a  run-away  tit  that  be  had  bought  at  Tattersall*s 
on  the  strength  of  its  having  no  mouth. 

^'  This  is  Lot  34,"  said  Tat,  as  a  wiry,  sprig-taikd  bay  came  wincing 
and  bitching  up  to  tbe  hammer,  looking  sideways  to  see  who  she  might 
kick  at ;  "a  bay  mare,  six  years  old,  a  capital  hack,  has  carried  a  lady, 
and  has  no  mouth.  What  will  any  gentleman  give  for  the  bay? — ftffby 
guineas? — forty  guineas? — thirty  guineas? — twenty  guineas? — ^ten?" 
and  having  got  down  to  that  som  wiUiout  ever  an  eye  being  turned  upon 
him,  and  having  g^ven  her  tbe  usual  flourish  down  tbe  yard,  be  com- 
menced running  her  up,  so  as  to  restore  her  handsomely  to  tbe  stable. 
**  Ten  guineas  bid,"  said  he ;  "  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen — four- 
teen— feheen.** 

**  Hang  it !"  said  the  doctor,  to  himself,  ^^  she  must  be  cheap  at  that : 
six  years  old — ^bright  bay — black  legs — no  mouth — can't  eat;  cost 
nothmg  to  keep— ^nr/Seen  !*  exclaimed  he,  in  a  state  of  excitement  that 
caused  the  whole  yard  to  turn  upon  him  in  astonishment. 

The  doctor,  as  he  said,  ^*  stopped  their  gallop."  Not  another  bid  was 
made. 

'^  Sixteen  guineas,'*  repeated  Tat ;  ^  any  advance  on  sixteen  ?  All 
done  at  sixteen  guineas  ? — going  at  sixteen  gmneas !" — bang — and  the 
mare  was  the  doctor's. 

But,  though  tbe  doctor  had  stopped  tbe  bidders*  gallop,  he  couldn't 
stop  the  mare's ;  and  many  were  the  airings  she  gave  him,  whether  he 
would  or  no.  At  first  he  fongfat  with  her — ^we  are  sorry  to  say  with  but 
indifferent  success;  for  if  tbe  mare  couldn't  dislodge  him  by  kicking 
and  plunging  and  rearing,  she  bad  no  scruples  about  coming  back  over 
upon  him— a  disagreeable  position  for  any  one,  especially  for  a  doctor 
with  botUes  in  his  pocket. 

'^  Hang  it !"  said  the  doctor,  as  be  picked  up  the  remains  of  his  third 
eight-and-sixpenuy  gossamer,  and  tried  to  restore  it  to  tbe  shape  of  a 
hat ;  '<  this  wonH  do.  I  must  walk  to  my  patients**  fbe  bad  two,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  town),  '^  and  ride  when  Fve  notiimg  to  do."  This 
was  a  wise  resolution  of  tbe  doctor's,  and  served  him  well.  The  next 
time  the  mare  started  as  if  she  was  shot,  and  wheeled  round  to  be  off, 
instead  of  checking  and  fighting  her,  be  gave  her  her  head,  riding  her  vrith 
a  slack  rein,  and  saluting  his  friends  as  he  passed  as  though  it  was  all 
right,  and  the  mare  and  he  were  both  of  a  mina.  The  doctoi^s  sugar-loaf 
hat  being  now  seen  bobbing  about  the  country  in  all  parts,  people  began 
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to  talk  about  him  and  his  practice— -wonderaig  lAio  he  was  atlendiiig ; 
must  be  a  lady,  or  somebody  that  was  very  ill.  Met  the  doctor  galloping 
fixr  hard  life !  Anodier  said,  ^  the  yoang  man  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of 
pneti^e  ;**  a  third,  ''  that  he  seemed  a  great  economist  of  his  time ;"  a 
firarth,  ''  that  he  wovdd  get  on ;"  and  a  fifth  sent  for  him.  This  being 
a  yery  follow-my-leader  sort  of  world,  others  did  the  same^  and  the 
doctor  soon  established  himse]£     Bat  we  digress. 

Mr.  Spone;e,  having  scattered  Lord  Scamperdale  in  the  way  described 
in  our  last  chapter,  yery  prndently  followed  the  doctors  example^  and  let 
the  chestnnt  gallop  away,  consoHng  himself  with  the  idea  that  eyen  if 
ti&e  homids  did  hunt,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  show  his  horse  to 
advantage  on  so  dark  and  mifavoorable  a  day.  He,  therefore,  just  let 
the  beast  gallop  till  he  began  to  flag,  and  then  he  spurred  him  and  made 
him  gallop  on  his  account.  He  took  his  change  out  of  him,  and  aiiived 
at  Jawleyford  Ckmrt  a  little  after  luncheon  time. 

Brief  as  had  been  his  absence,  things  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
We  mentioned  that  certain  dark  hints  respecting  his  ways  and  means 
had  worked  their  way  from  the  servants'  hall  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and 
into  the  inpper  regions  generally.  These  had  been  augmented  fay 
Leather's,  the  trusty  gproom's,  ovem^ht  yisit,  who,  our  readers  may  re- 
member, had  positively  refused  to  take  the  hack-hunter  on  for  the  cross- 
roads, on  the  CTOund  of  its  unfairness  on  his  master's,  Mr.  Buckram's, 
"  waluable  oss,  but  in  reality  because  he  was  engaged  to  sup  with  the 
servants  as  aforesaid.  Nor  was  Mr.  Leather's  anger  abated  by  the 
mice^emonious  way  Mr.  Sponge  rode  off  with  the  horse,  leaving  mm  to 
hear  of  his  departure  from  the  ostler.  Having  broken  faith  with  him, 
he  oonddered  it  his  duty  to  be  '*  upsides"  with  him,  and  tell  the  servants 
all  he  knew  about  him.  Accordingly  he  let  out,  in  strict  confidence  of 
course,  to  Spigot,  that  so  far  from  Mr.  Soapey  being  a  gentleman  of 
'^fortm,"  as  ne  called  it,  with  a  dozen  or  two  hunters  planted  here  and 
Aere,  he  was  nothing  but  the  hirer  of  a  couple  of  hacks,  with  himself 
as  a  job-groom,  by  die  week.  Spigot,  who  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  ''  cook-housekeeper,"  and  had  his  clothes  washed  on  the  sly  in 
die  laundiy,  could  not  do  less  than  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
her,  from  whom  it  went  to  the  lady's-maid,  and  thence  circulated  in  die 
upper  regions  generally. 

None  but  the  married  know  the  real  merits  of  a  lady's-maid.  Let 
any  Benedictine  reader  recall  his  bachelor^s  opinions  of  certain  houses, 
and  see  how  they  were  put  to  flight  by  the  discoveries  and  revelations  of 
his  wife's  maid.  Let  us  go  to  a  country-house.  Let  us  suppose  die 
weaiy  review  of  plate,  linen,  and  china  of  a  "  set  party"  at  lengdi  over, 
and  die  ''  happy  couple"  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  apartments, 

my  lady  in  her ^  we'll  not  say  what, — ^but  my  gentleman  still  in  his 

riuny  shoes  and  laoeid-tipped  JoinviUe,  sitting,  say  on  the  high  fender, 
wanning  himself.     The  maid  having  retired — 

"  Well,  my  love,  and  how  do  you  like  Mrs.  Fricasee?"  asks  Benedict, 
rubbing  his  hands  widi  glee  at  the  idea  of  the  charming  party  being 

or. 

Bfide. — "  (%,  I  think  she's  a  very  agreeable  woman,**  is  the  general 

iwer. 

Benedict.—'^  And  the  g^rls?"   But  we'll  say  ^  ditto*  for  them  and  be 
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done ;  very  *^  agreeable  girky"  leaving  it  open  to  abuse  them  or  not,  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

*'  Capital  dinner!  I  told  jou  we  should  have  a  capital  ^nner,**  con- 
tinues Benedict  (the  sagacious  reader  will  perceive  that  they  are  visiting 
at  the  house  of  one  of  hu  Mends,  and  of  course  he  wishes  to  make  the 
best  of  them). 

^^  Capital  dinner!   Mrs.  Fricasee  has  an  undeniable  cook,"  says  he. 

*^  Yery  good  dinner,"  assents  the  £Bur  one,  *'  if  the  plates  had  only 
been  hot;  but  it  isn't  their  own  cook,  you  know,"  adds  she. 

'<  Not  their  own  cook,  my  dear  I"  exclaims  Benedict,  starting  from  his 
fender ;  "  not  their  own  cook,  my  dear.  Why,  I've  visited  here  for  the 
last  dozen  years,  and  the  cookery  has  always  been  the  same." 

'*  That  may  all  be^"  rejoins  nrndam ;  **  but  she's  not  their  cook  for  all 
tiiat" 

''Well,  but,  my  dear,  I  surely  ought  to  know  better  than  you," 
observes  Benedict,  feeling  that  his  own  consequence  is  rather  involved  in 
keeping  up  the  consequence  of  his  friends. 

''  Well,  but  if  I  tell  you  where  she  comes  from,  perhaps  youll  think 
not,*'  replies  the  £ur  one,  archly ;  *'  she  comes  from  the  head  inn  at 
Guzzleby,  and  their  own  cook  is  only  a  twelve-pounder." 

Let  us  take  another  glance  at  the  beneficial  workings  of  a  lady's- 
maid. 

Yonder  goes  young  Mr.  Spoonington,  of  Spoonington  Green,  bowlinfl^ 
along  in  his  yellow  dennet  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  hat  cocked 
hair  curled,  shirt  studded,  waistcoat  gold-edged,  coat  irreproachable,  and 
boots  resplendent.  He  is  going  to  dine  and  deep  at  'Woodbme-Boww 
Lod||;e,  where  there  are  some  most  angelic  creatures,  in  the  full  feather 
of  high  accomplishments,  corded  petticoats,  crinkled  hair  and  crinoline. 

He  will  be  received  at  the  door  by  an  obsequious,  bulky,  bald-headed 
butier,  with  a  pair  of  plushes  at  his  heels.  Spoonington  will  be  galva- 
nised. He  is  unused  to  such  splendour,  such  plate,  such  lights,  suek 
viands,  such  eyes.  What  can  he  do  but  make  love  to  the  lady  ''  set  oat" 
for  him,  Miss  Seraphina. 

''  There  must  be  money,"  says  be,  *'  or  how  could  they  Uve  in  sudi 
«tyle." 

At  it  he  g^es  like  a  man.     We  need  not  follow  him  further. 

In. due  time  mamma  appears  upon  the  scene — ^mamma  no  longer 
wreatiied  in  smiles  and  smirks;  but  mamma  a  very  formidable  fat  old 
woman,  with  a  flaxen  frt>nt  and  a  fixed  determination  about  her  com- 
pressed mouth — not  at  all  the  sort  of  mamma  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate. 

She's  a  '<  widder,"  and,  like  some  ^  widders,"  desperately  timid  and  bold; 
timid  lest  the  gentiemen  should  not  have  enough,  and  bold  in  forcing  her 
*'  darters*'  upon  them  when  they  have.  Of  course  she  can't  afford  to  sive 
up  anything  in  her  lifetime^  but  the  dear  girls  will  have  all  she  has  woea 
she  goes.     Poor  Spoonington  is  an  orphan,  and  she  gobbles  him  up. 

To  the  same  party  came  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Arthur  r^apoleon  Dapper  of 
the  Leatherhead  Hussars,  accompanied  by  Comet  Blucher  Browne,  one  of 
the  most  desirable  young  men  in  the  regiment,  with  great  expectations 
frt>m  an  uncle.  The  Dappers  sleep  where  they  dine,  but  the  comet  returns 
to  the  barracks  at  Clampington. 
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He  18  as  green  and  as  soft  as  a  globe  turnip,  and  is  perfectly  enchanted 
vith  OYeiything— Mrs.  Mainchance,  IiSjos  Maincbance,  Sophy  Main- 
chance,  Maria  Mainchance^  and  Seraphina  Mainchance.  He  loves  them 
ally  bald-headed  butler  into  the  bargain. 

His  fair  partner,  Maria^  having  g^ven  him  clearly  to  understand  that 
flhe  has  no  brothers,  an  advantage  tibat  calculating  men  have  set  down  as 
worth  a  thousand  pounds,  even  when  a  girl  has  no  money,  Blucher 
Browne,  we  say,  considering  that  fisust,  reviewing  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  in  the  calm,  dispassionate  way  a  lad  of  eighteen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  doea^  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can't  be  less  than 
ten  thousand  a-year;  and  supposing  the  amiable  old  woman  gave  up  only 
half  of  her  income  to  her  daughters  during  her  lifetime,  his  share  of  that, 
with  his  pay  and  double  allowance  from  his  uncle,  would  enable  them  to 
rob  on  very  comfortably  till  it  pleased  Providence  to  take  one  or  both  of 
the  old  uns.  These,  and  many  other  prudent  calculations  and  reflections 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  lay  in  his  tiny  bed  in  Clamping^n  barracks, 
aad,  being  what  Mrs.  Mainchance  would  call  *'  a  spirited  young  man,"  he 
determines  to  act  on  the  impulse. 

As  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Napoleon  Dapper  were  grinding  their 
way  home  in  their  fe-a-ton,  as  Mrs.  Dapper  calls  it,  what  should  the 
eolonel  spy  floating  above  the  hedge  of  the  field  road-side  but  the  yellow* 
tipped  feather  of  the  Leatherhead  Hussars.  The  colonel  pulled  the  old 
fe-o-ton  horse  up  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  pitched  the  tawdry  maid  be- 
hind in  between  them. 

'^  By  jingo !"  ezdaimed  he,  standing  erect  in  the  vehicle,  "  but  there's 
yonng  Browne,  full  fig,  riding  his  first  charger,  with  a  groom  after  him, 
along  the  bridle-road.  I'll  be  bund  to  say  he's  after  one  of  the  Main- 
chance girls.^ 

*'Poor  young  man!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dapper — for  women  always  feel 
for  young  men  under  such  circumstances;  ''  poor  young  man  !"  repeated 
she,  recollecting  how  her  mamma  had  caught  dear  Dapper  for  her.  **  I 
aw  Mrs.  M.  had  a  design  upon  him,"  added  she. 

"Well,  he  might  do  worse," replied  the  colonel,  eyeing  him  curvetting 
orer  the  grass,  and  the  soldier  groom  dashing  forward  to  open  him  the 
gates.  '<  He  might  do  worse,'*  repeated  he ;  adding,  *'  they'll  have  money, 
I  suppose." 

'*  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dapper,  with  a  knowing  nod. 

*'0h,  yes,  there  muit  be  money,"  rejoined  the  colonel,  resuming  bis 
seat,  and  driving  on ;  "  there  must  be  money — the  house,  the  establish- 
ment altogether  bespeaks  money." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  a  rented  house?"  asked  Mrs.  Dapper,  turning- 
half  round  on  the  tawdry  maid  behind.     '^  Shock — Miss  Shock." 

"  Mem?"  replied  Miss  Shock,  pretending  not  to  hear,  though  it  was 
impossible  in  such  a  jumped-up  vehicle  not  to  do  so;  ''mem?"  said 
^  prim  barrack-maid. 

^  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  Woodbine-Bower  Lodge  was  a  rented  place?" 
tthed  Mrs.  Dapper,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

''  Oh  yes,  mem— certainly  mem — rented  place,  mem — belongs  to  Sir 
Timothy  Tomkins,  mem— old  gent,  mem — in  the  city,  mem.'' 

Mrs.  Dapper  looked  triumphantly  at  the  colonel,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Who's  right,  I  wonder!" 

The  colonel  raised  his  eyebrows  and  stuck  out  hb  lips  with  a  most  in- 
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croduknu  sort  of  sneer.  Mrs.  Dapper  was  a  peppery  Uttle  woman,  and 
didn't  diooae  to  be  poo^pook-ed  Defoze  her  maid  any  more  than  the 
colonel  would  before  the  regiment,  so  she  vesanied  the  eharee. 

^<  And  the  butler — what  did  yoa  say  afaont  the  botleri  Siock?"  asked 
she. 

*<  Oh,  the  butler,  mem—- yes,  the  butler — that's  the  gent  out  of  unifbnn 
— I  mean  to  say  out  of  livery,  mem." 

^'  Yea,*'  assented  Mm.  Damper,  with  a  lodL  and  an  encooraginff  nod. 

"  Oh  why,  mem,  he's  not  their  butkr,  mem — ^he's  a  borrowed  butler, 
mem — he  belongs  to  Mrs.  Maindianoe's  brother,  mem — ^Mister — Mister 
Huggup,  mem — ^he's  away  at  Bagnigge- Wells,  mem— for  the  benefit  of 
his  'ealth,  mem ;  and  being  on  boiiffd  wages  at  'ome,  mem,  he's  glad  to  go 
there  for  his  keep,  mem." 

'<  And  the  footman?*'  continued  Mrs.  Dapper,  who  had  now  got  her 
witness  well  under  way. 

'^  The  footman,"  repeated  Shock ;  ^  th»  footman — ^there  are  two  foot- 
men, mem— or  rather  there  are  not  two  footmen,  mem.  One,  the  young 
man  with  the  light  ur,  is  a  footman,  mem,  that*s  Mrs.  Mainchanoe's  own 
man,  mem ;  the  other  is  a  gardener~he  goes  out  to  wait,  and  Mrs. 
Mainchance  has  a  suit  of  lirery  for  him.  He  was  in  fiistian,  with  a  blue 
apron  round  his  waist  this  morning,  mem." 

As  this  infonnation  came  dribbhng  out  of  Shock's  mouth  as  they  jolted 
along  the  rutty  road,  the  colonel's  physiognomy  became  considerably 
lengthened,  till  at  length  he  indulged  in  a  prolonged  sort  of  rmlway 
whistle — a  noise  that  might  be  either  indicatiYC  of  astonishment  at  the 
revelations,  or  total  disbelief  of  what  was  said.  The  colonel,  like  a  great 
many  of  us,  had  a  monstrous  contempt  for  twaddle  and  the  gossip  of 
servants,  and  always  remonstrated  with  Mrs.  Dapper  for  talking  to  Shock, 
after  he  had  heard  aU  Shock  had  to  say. 

As  the  colonel  of  the  gallant  Leatherhead  Huasars,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  hear  things  at  second-hand ;  but  though  he  would  not  give  Mrs. 
Dapper  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  acted  on  her  information,  he 
nevertheless  sent  for  young  Blucher  Browne,  and  gave  him  a  hint  to 
mind  what  he  was  about  at  Woodbine-Bower  Lodge,  for  that  Mrs.  M. 
was  a  "  very  wary  old  woman." 

She  was  a  very  wary  old  woman — too  wary  for  the  colonel — and 
having  established  youn^  Browne  vdth  Sophia,  she  gave  Browne  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  living  greatly  within  her  means ;  and  having  both 
Spoonington  and  him  in  tow,  she  kept  up  the  war  establishment  of  two 
footmen,  at  least  during  the  busy  sweethearting  hours  of  the  day — say 
firom  two  o'clock  till  five  or  six  in  the  evening. 

The  Bagnigge- Wells  waters  having  for  once  fiiiled  to  work  a  miracle, 
Mr.  Huggup  s^l  remained  at  that  delectable  retreat,  and  the  bald-headed 
butler  continued  his  service  at  Woodbine- Bower  Lodge,  so  that  all  things 
continued  to  retain  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  outset.  Blocber 
Browne,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  colonel  was  all  wrong  in  his  con- 
jectures, persevered  most  ardently,  notwithstanding  the  cdoners  repeated 
remonstrance ;  and  continuing  contumacious,  as  they  say  at  the  Com- 
mons, the  colonel  took  exception  to  the  point  of  his  dickey-string 
staring  above  his  stock,  and  placed  him  under  arrest  for  appearing  on 
parade  in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  dandified  character  of  the  Leather- 
head  Hussaxs,  and  kept  him  in  confinement  till  he  communicated  with 
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the  TxaAtj  iriio  farihwilh  made  lum  ezehange  into  tiie  Hot  md  Heavy 
Sqoaahtaik,  i&IndKU 

But  UesB  us!  what  a  digraarion  the  ao^ect  baa  led  ns  inta  Instead 
of  heading  this  chi^ter  ^BQi<TmG  thb  B^dgsb,"  mto  should  ha?e  had 
it  '^  Thjb  Merits  of  a  Laby*s-Maid."  A  man's  pen  may  nm  away 
widi  him  as  well  as  hia  hone.  We  have  got  somowhat  wide  of  our 
subject,  but  ihe  finegmng  will  give  the  nmnraated  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  took  place  at  Jawleyfind  Court. 

Juliana,  the  maid,  finmng  Miss  Amelia  leas  indisposed  to  hear  Mr. 
Sponge  run  down  than  she  expected,  proceeded  to  add  her  own  observa- 
tions to  the  information  derived  £tom  Leather,  the  groom.  ^^  Indeed, 
she  couldn't  say  that  she  thought  much  of  Mr.  Sponge  herself;  his  shirts 
were  very  coane,  so  were  hb  pocket  handkerdiiefe;  and  she  never  yet 
saw  a  real  gent  without  a  valef  • 

Amelia,  without  any  positive  intention  of  giving  up  Mr.  Sponge,  at 
least  not  until  she  saw  further,-  had  nevertheless  got  an  idea  that  she  was 
destined  for  a  much  higfaw  sphere.  Having  duly  considered  all  the 
drcumstances  of  Mr.  Spraggoirs  visit  to  Jawleyford  Court,  conned  over 
several  mysterious  congns  and  half-finished  sentences  he  had  indulged  in, 
she  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  real  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  n^otiate  a  matrimonial  alliance  on  behalf  of  Lord  Scamperdale. 
His  lordship's  constantly  expressed  intention  of  getting  married  was  well 
calculated  to  mislead  one  whose  experience  of  the  world  was  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  know  that  those  men  who  are  always  talking  about  it 
are  the  least  likely  to  get  married,  just  as  men  who  are  always  talking 
about  buying  a  hone  are  the  men  who  never  do  buy  one.  Be  that 
however  as  it  may,  Amelia  was  tolerably  easy  about  Mr.  Sponge.  If  he 
had  money  she  could  many  him,  if  he  hadn't  she  could  let  him  alone. 

Jawleyfiiid,  too^  who  was  more  ho(^itable  at  a  distance,  and  in  imagi- 
nation than  in  reality,  had  had  about  enough  of  our  friend  Soapey. 
Indeed,  a  man  whose  talk  was  of  hunting,  and  his  reading  *^  Mogg*s 
Cab  Fares,"  was  not  likely  to  have  much  in  common  with  a  gentleman  of 
taste  and  elegance,  aa  our  friend  set  up  to  be.  The  delicate  inquiry  that 
Mrs.  Jawleyford  now  made,  as  to  '^  whether  he  knew  Mr.  Sponge  to  be 
a  man  of  fixrtime,''  set  him  off  at  a  tangent 

"  Mb  know  he's  a  man  of  fortune!  /know  nothing  of  his  fortune. 
You  asked  him  here,  not  mx  !"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  stamping  furi- 
ously. 

*<  No,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Jawleyford,  mildly;  ^<he  asked  himself, 
von  know^;  but  I  bought,  perhaps,  you  might  have  said  something 
ihat '^ 

**  Mb  say  anything !"  interrupted  Jawleyford ;  "  1  never  said  anything 
•---at  least,  notiiing  Sat  any  man  of  a  particle  of  sense  woidd  think  any- 
thing of,"  continued  he,  remembering  the  scene  in  the  billiard-room. 
*^  It*s  one  thing  to  tell  a  man,  if  he  comes  your  way,  you'll  be  glad  to  see 
him,  and  another  to  ask  him  to  come  bag  and  baggage,  as  this  Mr.  Sponge 
has  done,"  added  he. 

'^  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Jawleyford,  who  saw  where  the  shoe  was 
pinching  her  bear. 

*'  I  wish  he  was  off,"  observed  Jawleyford,  after  a  pause.  "  He  bothers 
me  excesaively— I'll  try  to  get  rid  of  him  by  saying  we  are  going  from 
home." 
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"  Where  can  you  say  we  are  g^ing  to  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Jawleyford, 
<<  Oh,  anywhere/'  replied  Jawleyford ;  '*  he  doesn't  know  the  people 
about  here :  the  Tewkesbury's,  the  Woolerton's,  the  Brown's,  anybody." 

Before  they  had  got  any  definite  plan  of  proceeding  arranged,  Mr. 
Sponge  returned  from  the  chase. 

<<  Ah,  my  dear  sir  !"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  half  gvly,  half  moodily, 
extcinding  a  couple  of  fingers  as  Sponge  entered  his  study ;  '*  we  thought 
you  had  taken  French  leave  of  us,  and  were  off." 

Mr.  Sponge  asked  if  his  groom  had  not  delivered  his  note. 

"  No,"  replied  Jawleyford,  boldly,  though  he  had  it  in  his  pocket ;  **  at 
least,  not  that  I've  seen.  Mrs.  Jawleyfo^  perhaps,  may  have  got  it," 
added  he. 

'<  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Sponge ;  "  it  was  very  idle  of  him."  He  then 
proceeded  to  detail  to  Jawle3rford.what  the  reader  already  knows,  how  he 
had  lost  his  day  at  Beggar-my-Neighbour  Hill,  and  had  tried  to  make  up 
for  it  by  going  to  the  cross-roads. 

"  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Jawleyford,  when  he  was  done ;  "  that's  a  pity — 
great  pity — ^monstrous  pity — never  knew  anything  so  unlucky  in  my  lue.'^ 

*'  Misfortunes  will  happen,"  repHed  Soapey,  in  a  tone  of  unconcern. 

"  Ah,  it  wasn't  so  much  the  loss  of  the  hunt  1  was  thinking  of,"  replied 
Jawleyford,  '*  as  the  arrangements  we  have  made  in  consequence  of 
thinking  you  were  gone." 

**  What  are  they  ?"  asked  Soapey. 

"  Why,  my  Lord  Barker,  who  is  a  great  fiiend  of  ours — known  him 
from  a  hoy — just  like  brothers,  in  short — sent  over  this  morning  to  ask 
us  all  there — shooting  party,  charades,  all  that  sort  of  thing — and  we 
accepted." 

*'  But  that  need  make  no  difference,"  replied  Soapey;  '*  111  go  too." 

Jawleyford  was  quite  taken  aback.  He  had  not  calculated  upon  so 
much  coolness. 

"  Well,"  stammered  he,  "  that  might  do  to  be  sure;  hut — if — Fm 
not  quite  sure  that  1  could  take  any  one " 

<*  But  if  you're  as  thick  as  you  say,  you  can  have  no  difficulty,"  re- 
plied Soapey. 

'*  True,"  replied  Jawleyford ;  ''  but  then  we  go  a  large  party  ourselves 
— two  and  two's  four,"  said  he,  *'  to  say  nothing  of  servants ;  besides,  his 
lordship  mayn't  have  room — house  will  most  likely  be  fulL" 

"  Oh,  a  single  man  can  always  be  put  up  ;  shake  down— anything 
does  for  him,"  replied  Soapey. 

'^  But  you  would  lose  your  hunting,"  replied  Jawleyford.  ^'  Barking- 
ton  Tower  is  quite  out  of  Lord  Scamperdale's  country." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  replied  Soapey;  adding,  '^l  don't  think  III 
trouble  his  lordship  much  more.  These  Flat- Hat  gentlemen  are  not  over 
and  above  civil,  in  my  opinion." 

*^  Well,"  replied  Jawleyford,  nettled  at  the  thwarting  of  his  attempt, 
'*  that's  for  your  consideration.  However,  as  you've  come,  I'll  talk  to- 
Mrs.  Jawleyford,  and  see  if  we  can  get  off  the  Barkington  expedition." 

"  But  don't  get  off  on  my  account,"  replied  Soapey.  "  I  can  stay 
here  quite  well.     I  daresay  you'll  not  he  away  long." 

This  was  worse  still ;  it  held  out  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Jaw- 
le}'ford  therefore  resolved  to  try  and  smoke  and  starve  him  out.  Whei» 
our  friend  went  to  dress^  he  found  his  old  apartment,  the  state-room. 
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put  away,  the  heavy  brocade  cart<uD8  brown-hoUanded,  the  jugs  turned 
upside  down,  the  bed  stripped  of  its  clothes,  and  the  looking-glass  laid 
a-top  of  it. 

Tlie  smirking  housemaid,  who  was  just  rolling  the  fireirons  up  in  the 
hearth-rug,  gpreeted  him  with  a  '^  Please,  sir,  weVe  shifted  you  into  the 
brown  room,  east,"  leading  the  way  to  the  condemned  cell  that  '^  Jack" 
had  occupied,  where  a  newly-lit  fire  was  puffing  out  dense  clouds  of 
brown  smoke,  hiding  almost  everything  except  the  gilt  letters  on  the 
back  of  <<  Mogg's  Cab  Fares,"  as  the  little  Tolume  lay  on  the  toilet- 
table. 

'^  What's  happened  now?"  asked  Soapey  of  the  maid,  puttine^  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  squeeze.  ^'  What's  happened 
now,  that  youVe  put  me  into  this  dog-hole  ?"  asked  he. 

**  Oh !  I  don't  know,"  replied  she,  laughing  ;  "  I  'spose  they're  afraid 
you'll  bring  the  old  rotten  curtains  down  in  the  other  room  with  smoking. 
Master's  a  sad  old  wife,"  added  she. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  everything.  The  fare,  the  lights,  the 
footmen,  the  everything,  underwent  grievous  diminution.  Our  old 
friend  Snell  was  snuffed  out  altogether :  the  lamps  were  extinguished : 
and  the  transparent  wax  gave  way  to  Palmer's  composites,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  whose  unsearching  light  the  young  ladies  sported  their  dashed 
dresses  with  impunity.  Competition  between  them,  indeed,  was  about 
an  end.  Amelia  claimed  Mr.  Sponge,  should  he  be  worth  having,  and 
should  the  Scamperdale  scheme  fail ;  while  Emily,  having  her  mamma's 
assurance  that  he  would  not  do  for  either  of  them,  resigned  herself  com- 
placently to  what  she  could  not  help. 

Mr.  Sponge,  on  his  part,  saw  that  all  things  portended  a  close.  He 
cared  nothing  about  the  old  willow-pattern  set  usurping  the  place  of  the 
Jawleyford-armed  china ;  but  the  contents  were  bad,  and  the  wine,  if 
possible,  worse.  Most  palpable  Marsala  did  the  duty  of  sherry,  and  the 
corked  port  was  in  constant  requisition.  Jawleyford  was  no  longer  the 
brisk,  cheery-hearted  Jawleyford  of  Laverick  Wells,  but  a  crusty,  fidgetty, 
fire-stirring  sort  of  fellow,  desperately  given  to  his  Morning  Post 

Worst  of  all,  when  Mr.  Sponge  retired  to  his  den,  to  smoke  a  cigar 
and  study  his  dear  cab  fares,  he  was  so  suffocated  with  smoke  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  out  the  Are,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  cold, 
indeed  turning  to  frost.  He  lit  his  cigar  notwitnstanding ;  and,  as  he 
indulged  in  it,  he  ran  all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  through  his 
mind.  His  pressing  invitation — his  magnificent  reception — ^the  atten- 
tion of  the  ladies — and  now  the  sudden  change  everything  had  taken. 
He  couldn't  make  it  out  somehow,  but  the  consequences  were  plain 
enough.  "The  fellow's  a  humbug,"  at  length  said  he,  throwmg  the 
cigar-end  away,  and  turning  into  bed,  when  the  information  Watson  the 
keeper  gave  him,  on  arriving,  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  Jawleyford  was  a  humbug.  It  was  clear  Mr.  Sponge  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  coming ;  the  best  thing  he  could  now  do  was  to  back  out  and  see 
if  the  fair  Amelia  would  take  it  to  heart.  In  the  midst  of  his  cogitations 
Mr.  Puffington's  pressing  invitation  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  the  very  thing  for  him,  affording  him  an  immediate  asylum  within 
reach  of  the  fair  lady  should  she  be  likely  to  die. 

He  wrote  to  volunteer  a  visit. 

Mr.  Puffington,  who  was  still  in  ignorance  of  our  friend's  real  character^ 
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flod  still  belieyed  him  to  be  a  second  ^<  Nimrod**  oat  on  a  ^<  tour,'*  mm 
overjoyed  at  his  letter ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  the  same  post  that  brov^iht 
his  answer  jumping  at  the  proposal,  brought  a  letter  from  Lord  Scamper- 
dale  to  Jawleyrord,  saying  that,  *'  as  soon  as  Jawl^lbid  was  quite  alone 
(scored  under)  he  woold  like  to  pay  him  a  visit."  His  lordship,  we  should 
inform  the  reader,  notwithstanding  his  recent  mishap,  still  held  out  agamat 
Jack  Spraggon's  recommendation  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Sponge  by  buying  his 
horses,  and  determined  to  try  this  experiment  first.  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  entering  into  an  explanation,  telling  Mr.  Jawleyfard  the  damage 
Soapey  had  done  him,  and  the  nuisance  he  was  entaOing  upon  him  by 
harbouring  him  ;  but  not  being  a  great  scholar,  and  several  haxd  words 
tuning  up  that  his  lordship  could  not  well  clear  in  the  spdling,  he  just 
confin^  himself  to  a  laconic;  which,  as  it  tuned  out,  was  a  most  foita- 
nate  course.  Indeed,  he  had  another  difficulty  besides  the  spelling,  for 
the  hounds  having  had  a  great  run  after  Mr.  Sponge  had  floored  hLn-— 
knocking  his  right  eye  into  the  heel  of  lus  lef^  boot,  as  he  said — ^in  the 
course  of  which  run  ms  lordship's  horse  had  rolled  over  him  on  a  load,  he 
was  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the  railway  people — ^unable  to  dia* 
tingnish  between  capital  and  income — unable  to  aay  which  were  Soi^/s 
bangs  and  which  his  own  ;  so,  like  a  hard  cricket-ball  sort  of  a  man  aa  he 
was,  he  just  pocketed  all,  and  wrote  as  we  have  described. 

His  lordship*s  and  Mr.  Fuffington's  letters  diffused  joy  into  a  house  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  distracted  with  trouble. 

Here  then  endeth  our  thirty-third  chapter,  and  a  very  pleasant  end- 
ing it  is,  for  we  leave  every  one  in  pertect  good  humour  and  spirits. 
Soapey  Sponge  pleased  at  having  got  a  fresh  billet,  Jawleyford  delighted 
at  tiie  coming  of  the  lord,  and  each  fair  lady  practiBing  in  private  how  to 
fflgn  her  christian  name  in  conjunction  with  <^  Scampecdale."  If  then 
*' all's  well  that  ends  weU,"  this  indeed  must  be  a  capital  chapter ! 

CHAPTS&  XXXIV. 
MR.  PUFFINOTON;  0»,  THE  TOUITQ  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN. 

Mr.  PuFFiNGTOir  took  the  Mangeysteme,  now  the  Hanby  hounds^ 
because  he  thought  tiiey  would  give  him  consequence.  Not  that  he  was 
particularly  deficient  in  that  article ;  but  beina^  a  new  man  in  the  county, 
he  thought  that  taking  them  would  make  him  popular,  and  give  hmi 
standing.  He  had  no  natural  inclination  for  hunting,  but  seeing  friends 
who  had  no  taste  for  the  turf  take  upon  tiiemselves  tlie  responrifaili^  of 
stewardships,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  shoukl  not  make  a  similar  aacnfioe 
at  the  shrine  of  Diana.  Indeed,  Puff  was  not  bred  for  a  sportsman.  His 
father,  a  most  estimable  man,  and  one  with  whom  we  have  spent  many 
a  comical  evening,  was  a  great  starohmaker  at  Stepney  Gieen ;  and 
his  mother  was  tike  daughter  of  an  eminent  Worcesterafane  atooeHshina 
maker.  Sare  such  ludicrous  hunts  as  tiiey  might  have  seen  on  tiie 
brown  jugs,  we  do  not  believe  either  of  them  hadany  aoqusBntancewliaitever 
with  the  chase.  Old  Puffington  was,  however,  what  a  wise  heir  esteems 
a  great  deal  more— an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  amnaand  monafcaans 
of  money.  To  see  his  estaUishment  at  Stepney  one  wonkl  tiank  the 
whole  world  was  going  to  be  starched.  BnoEBMaa  dotlrtaih^  dray- 
horses  emerged  witii  ponderous  waggons  heaped  vp  totlM'wry  afcies, 
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while  oilien  would  come  rambling  in,  laden  with  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
such  other  stnfF  as  they  make  starch  of.  Puffington's  blue  roans  were 
well  known  about  town,  and  were  considered  the  handsomest  horses  of 
the  day  ;  quite  equal  to  Barclay  and  Perkins's  pye-balds. 

Puffing^on  was  not  like  a  sportsman.  He  was  a  little,  soft,  rosy,  round- 
about man,  with  stiff  resolute  legs  that  did  not  look  as  if  they  could  be 
bent  to  a  saddle.     He  was  great,  however,  in  a  gig,  and  sat  like  a  sack. 

Mrs.  Fuffington  ne  Smith,  as  they  say  in  France,  was  a  tall  handsome 
woman,  who  thought  a  good  deal  of  herself.  When  she  and  her  spouse  mar- 
ried, they  lived  close  to  the  manufactory,  in  a  sweet  little  villa  replete  with 
every  ^hgaoGe  and  convenience— -a  pond,  which  they  called  a  lake;  labur- 
nums without  end ;  a  yew,  clipped  into  a  docktailed  waggon  horse ;  standing 
for  three  horses  and  g^gs,  witn  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  for  a  cow. 

Fuffington,  however,  being  unable  to  keep  those  dearest  documents  of 
a  British  mevekant — ^his  balance-sheets,  to  hims^f,  and  Mrs.  Fuffington 
findjng  a  oonsiderable  smn  going  to  the  "  good"  every  year,  insisted,  on 
the  birth  of  their  only  child,  our  friend,  upon  migrating  to  the  '*  west," 
as  she  called  it,  and  at  one  bold  stroke  ttiey  established  themselves  in 
Heatheote-street,  Mecklenburgh-square.  Novelists  had  not  then  written 
this  part  down  as  '^  Mesopotamia,"  and  it  was  quite  as  genteel  as 
Harley  or  Wimpole-street  now.  Their  chief  object  then  was  to  increase 
their  wealth  ana  make  their  only  son  "  a  gentleman."  They  sent  him  to 
Eton,  and  in  due  time  to  Christ  Church,  where,  of  course,  he  established  a 
red  coat,  to  persecute  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn's  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
hounds,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  respective  houndsmen,  Stephen 
Goodall  and  Phillip  Payne,  and  the  aggravation  of  poor  dear  old  Griff 
lioyd. 

What  between  the  field  and  college,  young  Puffiug^n  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  very  dashing  young  sparks — Lord  Firebrand, 
Lord  Mudlark,  Lord  Deuceaoe,  Sir  Harry  Blueun,  Captain  Cutitfat, 
and  others,  who  he  always  spoke  of  as  '<  Deuceaoe,"  "  Blueun,"  &c.,  in 
the  easy  style  that  marks  the  perfect  gentleman.*  How  proud  the  old 
folks  were  of  him  I  How  they  would  sit  listening  to  him,  flashing  and 
telling  how  Deueeace  and  he  floored  a  Charley,  or  Blueun  and  he  pitched 
a  anob  out  of  the  boxes  into  the  pit.  This  was  in  the  old  Tom-and- 
Jerry  days,  when  fiatycufls  were  the  fashion.  One  evening,  after  he  had 
indulged  us  with  a  more  than  usual  dose,  and  was  leaving  the  room  to 
dress  for  an  eight  o*elock  dmner  at  L<»ig's,  <<  Buzzer  I"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  dutcLang  our  arm,  as  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  "  Buzzer  f 
that's  an  amoazixi  instance  of  a  poplar  man !"  And  certainly,  if  a  large 
acquaintance  is  a  criterion  of  popularity,  young  Fuffington,  as  he  was 
then  called,  had  his  fair  share.  He  once  did  us  the  honour — an  honour 
we  never  shall  forget — of  walking  down  Bond-street  with  us,  in  the 
qnring-tide  of  fashion,  of  a  glorious  summers  day,  when  you  could 
not  cross  Conduit-street  under  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
carriages  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  interminable  lock  at  the  Pic- 
cadilly end  of  the  street  In  those  days  great  people  went  about 
like  great  people,  in  handsome  hammer-clothed,  arms  emblazoned 
coadies,  with  plethoric  three-eomer  hatted  coachmen,  and  gigantic, 
lace-bediaened,  quivering'-ealved  Johnnies,  instead  of  rumbling  along 
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like  apothecaries  in  pill-boxes,  with  a  handle  inside  to  let  themselves  out 
Young  men,  too,  dressed  as  if  they  were  dressed— as  if  thej  were  got  up 
with  some  care  and  attention — instead  of  wearing  the  loose,  careless,  flow- 
ing, sack-like  garments  they  do  now. 

We  can  assure  our  readers,  that  to  be  patronised  by  a  swell  of  the  first 
water,  by  a  man  with  his  hair  frizzed,  waxed,  and  oiled,  his  bearing-rein 
tightened,  his  waist  nipped  into  the  hour-glass  form,  his  whole  person 
looking  as  if  he  had  been  blown  into  his  clothes,  was  an  honour  not 
accorded  to  every  one,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  for  allovring 
us  space  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  to  record  our  gratitude.  We 
remember  the  day  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday;  Fuffing^n  overtook  us  in 
Oxford-street,  where  we  were  taking  our  usual  sauntering  stare  into  the 
shop  windows,  and  instead  of  shirking  us,  instead  of  slipping  by  when 
our  back  was  turned,  he  actually  ran  ms  arm  up  to  the  hilt  in  ours,  and 
turned  us  into  the  middle  of  the  flags,  with  an  "  Ah,  Buzzer,  old  boy, 
what  are.  you  doing  in  this  debauched  part  of  the  town  ?  come  along 
with  me,  and  111  show  you  what's  what !" 

So  saying  he  linked  arms,  and  pursuing  our  course  at  a  proper  kill- 
time  sort  of  pace,  we  were  at  length  brought  up  short  at  Vere-street  end, 
along  which  there  was  a  regular  rush  of  carriages,  cutting  away  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  Are  instead  of  a  finery  shop. 

Many  were  the  smiles,  and  bows,  and  nods,  and  finger  kisses,  and 
bright  glances,  and  sweet  glances,  and  lahguishing  glances,  that  the  fair 
flyers  sliot  at  our  friend  as  they  darted  past.  We  were  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight.  "  Verily,"  said  we,  "  but  the  old  man  was  right. 
This  is  an  amcrazin  instance  of  a  poplar  man." 

Young  Puffington  was  then  in  the  heigh-day  of  youth,  about  one- 
and-twenty  or  so,  £&ir-haired,  fresh -complexioned,  slim,  and  standing, 
with  the  aid  of  hi^h-heeled  boots,  little  under  six  feet  high.  He  had 
taken  after  his  mother,  not  after  old  Tom  Trodgers,  as  they  called  his 
father.  At  length  we  crossed  over  Oxford -street,  and  taking  the  shady 
side  of  Bond-street,  were  quickly  among  the  real  swells  of  the  world — 
men  who  crawled  along  as  if  life  was  a  perfect  burden  to  them — men 
with  eye-glasses  fixed  and  tasselled  canes  in  their  hands,  scarcely  less 
ponderous  than  those  borne  by  the  footmen.  Great  Heavens !  but  they 
were  tight,  and  smart,  and  shiny ;  and  Puffington  was  just  as  tight,  and 
smart,  and  shiny  as  any  of  them.  He  was  as  much  in  his  element 
here  as  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  it  in  Oxford-street.  It  might  be  preju- 
dice, or  want  of  penetration  on  our  part,  but  we  thought  he  looked  as 
high-bred  as  any  of  them.  They  all  seemed  to  know  each  other,  and 
the  nodding,  ana  winking,  and  jerking,  began  as  soon  as  we  got  across. 
Puff  kindly  acted  as  cicerone^  or  we  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
consequence  we  were  encountering. 

"  Well,  Jemmy !"  exclaimed  a  debauched-looking  youth  to  our  friend, 
"  how  are  you  ? — breakfasted  yet  ?*' 

"  Going  to,"  replied  Puffington,  who  they  called  Jemmy  because  his 
name  was  Tommy, 

**  That,"  said  he,  in  an  undertone,  "  is  a  capital  fellow, — Lord  Leg- 
bail,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Loosefish — will  be  Lord  Loosefish. 
We  were  at  the  Finish  together  till  six  this  morning — such  fun ! — bon- 
neted a  Chai-ley,  stole  his  rattle,  and  broke  an  early  breakfast-man's 
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stall  all  to  shivers.     Just  then  up  came  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  above  a 
confused  mass  of  great  coats  and  coloured  shawls. 

"  Holloa,  Jack !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fuffington,  laying  hold  of  a  mother- 
of-pearl  button,  nearly  as  large  as  a  tart-plate, — "  not  off  yet  ?" 

"  Just  going,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  as  he  rolled  on ; 
adding,  ''  want  aught  down  the  road  ?" 

*'  What  coachman  is  that  ?**  asked  one. 

''  Coachman r  replied  Puff,  with  a  snort;  <' that*s  Jack  Linchpin — 
Honourable  Jack  Linchpin ->  son  of  Lord  Splinterbars, — best  gentleman 
coachman  in  England." 

So  Puffington  sauntered  along  good  mominging  <^  Sir  Harrys,"  and 
*'  Sir  Jameses,"  and  "  Lord  Johns,"  and  "  Lord  Toms,"  till  seeing 
a  batch  of  irreproachable  dandies  flattening  their  noses  against  the 
windows  of  the  Sailors'  Old  Club,  in  whose  eyes,  he  perhaps  thought, 
our  city  coat  and  country  gaiters  would  not  find  much  favour,  he  gave 
us  a  hasty  parting  squeeze  of  the  arm,  and  bolted  into  Long's  just  as  a 
mountainous  hackney-coach  was  rumbling  between  us  and  them. 

But  to  the  old  *un.  Time  rolled  on,  and  at  length  old  Puffington 
paid  the  debt  of  nature — the  only  debt,  by  the  way,  that  the  old  man 
was  slow  in  discharging,  and  our  friend  found  himself  in  possession,  not 
only  of  the  starch  manufactory,  but  of  a  very  great  accumulation  of 
consols — so  great  that,  though  starch  is  as  inoffensive  a  thing  as  a  man 
can  well  deal  in,  a  thing  that  never  obtrudes  itself,  or,  indeed,  appears  in 
a  shop,  unless  it  is  asked  for ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  though  it 
was  bringing  him  in  lots  of  money,  our  friend  determined  to  '^  cut  the 
shop"  and  be  done  with  trade  altogether. 

Accordingly,  he  sold  the  premises  and  good-will,  with  all  the  stock  of 
potatoes  and  wheat,  and  whatever  they  used  for  adulterating  the  article, 
to  the  foreman,  old  Soapsuds,  at  something  below  what  they  were  really 
worth,  rather  than  make  any  row  in  the  way  of  advertising ;  and  the 
nanoe  of  '^  Soapsuds,  Brothers,  and  Co."  reigns  on  the  blue-and-whity- 
brown  parcel-ends,  where  formerly  that  of  "  Puffington"  stood  supreme. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  those  best  acquainted  with  London 
society  can  vouch  for,  that  her  "swells"  are  a  very  ephemeral  race. 
Take  the  last  flve-and-twenty  years, — say,  from  the  days  of  the  Golden 

Ball  and  Pea-green  Hayne  down  to  those  of  Molly  C 1  and  Mr. 

D — 1 — f— Id,— and  see  what  a  succession  of  joyous,  careless,  dashing, 
sixty  per  centing  youths  we  have  had. 

And  where  are  they  all  now  ?  Some  dead,  some  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
some  in  Denman  Lodge,  some  perhaps  undergoing  the  polite  attentions 
of  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips,  or  figuring  in  5lr.  Hemp's  periodical 
publication  of  gentlemen  "  who  are  wanted." 

In  speaking  of  "  swells,"  of  course  we  are  not  alluding  to  men  with 
reference  to  their  clothes  alone,  but  to  men  whose  dashing,  and  perhaps 
eccentric  exteriors  are  but  indicative  of  their  general  system  of  extrava- 
gance. The  man  who  rests  his  claims  to  distinction  solely  on  his  clothes 
will  very  soon  find  himself  in  want  of  society.  Many  things  contribute 
to  thin  the  ranks  of  our  swells.  Many,  as  we  said  before,  outrun  the 
constable.  Some  get  fat,  some  get  married,  some  get  tired,  and  a  few 
get  wiser.  There  is,  however,  always  a  fine  pushing  crop  coming  on. 
A  man  like  Puffington,  who  starts  a  dandy  (in  contradistinction  to  a 
swell),  and  adheres  steadily  to  clothes — talking  eternally  of  the  cuts 
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of  coats  or  the  ties  of  cniTats — up  to  the  sober  age  of  forty,  must  he 
always  throwing  himself  back  on  the  rising  generation  for  societj. 

Puffitigton  was  not  what  the  old  ladies  call  a  profligate  young  man. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  natomlly  a  nice,  steady  young  man;  and  only 
indulged  in  the  vagaries  we  have  described  because  they  were  indulged 
in  by  the  high-born  and  gay. 

Tom  and  Jerry  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  leading 
soft-headed  young  men  astray;  and  old  Fuffington  having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  christen  our  friend  *^  Thomas/'  of  course  his  companions  dubbed 
him  '^  Corinthian  Tom ;"  by  which  name  he  has  been  known  ever  since. 

A  man  of  such  undoubted  wealth  oould  not  be  otherwise  than  a  great 
favourite  with  the  fair,  and  innumerable  were  the  invitations  that  poured 
into  his  chambers  in  the  Albany — dinner  parties,  evening  parties,  balls, 
concerts,  bones  for  the  opera ;  and,  as  each  succeeding  season  drew  to  a 
dose,  invitations  to  those  last  efforts  of  the  desperate,  boatmg  and  while- 
baiting  parties. 

Corinthian  Tom  went  to  them  all — at  least,  to  as  many  as  ever  he 
could— always  dressing  in  the  most  exemplary  way,  as  tlK>ugh  he  had 
been  asked  to  show  his  fine  clothes  instead  of  to  make  love  to  the  ladies. 
Manifold  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  that  he  raised.  Puff  could 
not  understand  that,  though  it  is  all  very  well  to  be  '*  an  amtfoiin  instance 
of  a  poplar  man*'  with  the  men,  that  the  same  sort  of  things  does  not  do 
with  the  ladies. 

We  have  heard  that  there  were  six  oM  ladies,  bowling  about  in  their 
barouches,  at  the  close  of  his  second  season,  inuendoing,  nodding,  and 
hinting  to  their  friends,  '<  that,  &c.,"  when  there  wasn't  one  of  their 
^ughters  who  had  penetrated  the  rhinoceros-like  hide  of  his  own  con- 
ceit. The  consequence  was,  that  all  these  old  ladies,  all  their  daughters, 
all  the  relations  and  connexions  of  this  life,  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  '^  blow"  our  friend  Puff — ^proclaim  how  infamously  he  had  be- 
haved— all  because  he  had  danced  three  supper  danoes  with  one  giri; 
brought  another  a  fine  bouquet  from  Covent  Garden ;  walked  a  wird 
away  from  her  party  at  a  pic-nic  at  Erith  ;  begged  the  mamma  of  a 
fourth  to  take  her  to  a  Woolwich  ball;  sent  a  fifth  a  ticket  for  a  Toxopho- 
lite  meeting ;  and  dangled  about  the  carriage  of  the  sixth  at  a  review  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs.  Poor  Puff  never  thought  of  being  more  than  an 
amaarin  instance  of  a  poplar  man ! 

Not  that  the  ladies'  denunciations  did  the  Corinthian  any  hann  at 
first — old  ladies  know  each  other  better  than  that;  and  each  new  manmia 
had  no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Depeearde  or  Mrs.  Mainchance,  as  the  case  misht 
be,  had  been  deceiving  herself — "was  always  doing  so,  indeed;  her 
^E\f  ^^  ^^^^  J^ot  likely  to  attract  any  one — oertainly  not  such  an 
elegant  man  as  Corintliian  Tom." 

But  as  season  after  season  passed  away,  and  the  Corinthian  still 
played  the  old  game— still  went  the  old  rounds  —  the  dinner  and  ball 
invitations  gradually  dwindled  away,  till  he  became  a  mere  stop-gap  at 
the  one,  and  a  landmg-place  appendage  at  the  other. 

Here  let  us  leave  him  for  a  month. 
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THE  COLONIAL  REFORM  PARTY. 

What  is  the  Colonial  Rafona  party  gaing  to  do  ia  the  present  session 
a£  Parliament? — ^  party  they  have  deolared  themselves  to  be.  They 
have  formed  themselves  into  an  assooiatioD,  published  a  faith,  and  an- 
nonnoed  that  '^  a  ready  and  constant  preparation  for  proceedings  in  Par- 
liamenty  as  ciroumstances  may  require,*'  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  hs^e  banded  themselves  together. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  session  of  1850  will  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  oi  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain.  Two  distinct 
aspects  of  the  subject  deeply  agitate  the  public  mind  at  the  same  moment; 
the  one  as  regards  our  own  country,  the  other  as  regards  the  colonies. 
The  opinion  that  the  population  of  these  islands  has  increased,  and  is  in- 
creasing, faster  than  the  means  of  finding  it  remunerative  employment 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  shores,  is  no  longer  the  doctrine  of  a  few;  it 
is  the  conviction  of  multitudes.  The  great  misery  to  which  many  of  the 
lower  orders  are  subjected,  not  in  times  of  scarcity  alone,  but  uniformly, 
and,  under  present  conditions  it  would  seem,  necessarily,  has  of  late  found 
a  public  voice.  It  is  received  as  a  fact,  which  must,  if  revolution  is  to  be 
averted,  be  speedily  and  bravely  dealt  with;  and  a  general  belief  is  taking 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  only  practical  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  direction  oi  the  surplus  labour,  which  is  held  in  idleness  at  home,  into 
those  new  channels  for  employment  which  exist  in  the  unoccupied  lands 
of  the  colonies.  This  growing  conviction,  that  our  own  country  demands 
some  larger  field  for  the  expansion  of  its  increaung  population  and  capital, 
brings  the  question  of  colonisation  home  to  us  as  a  matter  of  self-interest; 
and  anything  which  tends  to  obstruct  that  expansion  becomes  a  national 
grievance  wMch  all  are  interested  in  removing. 

But  just  at  the  moment  when  the  public  is  beginning  to  be  impressed 
with  the  necesaty  of  relieving  their  own  country,  by  means  of  the  facili- 
ties which  the  colonies  afford,  we  are  rudely  startled  by  loud  and  angry 
mnrmurings  from  the  colonies  themselves.  Whilst  the  mass  beneath  our 
own  feet  is  heaving  with  discontent,  the  winds  are  bearing  to  us  voices 
of  disaffection  from  our  dependencies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
There  can  be  no  deception  or  fiction  in  this.  It  is  not  the  interest  of 
men,  nor  is  it  natural  to  them,  especially  to  brave  and  enterprising  and 
self-relying  men,  such  as  colonists  usually  are,  to  grumble  and  com- 
plain without  some  cause ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  should  be  an 
unanimity  of  dissatisfaction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  unless  some  general 
grievance  were  the  occasion ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  that  the  colonies 
have  some  really  just  cause  for  complaint,  that  they  are  in  fact  badly 
governed,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  radical  amendment,  has  also 
made  its  way,  from  having  been  the  theory  of  a  few,  until  it  has  become 
the  persuasion  of  many. 

But  although  public  opinion  is  very  general  as  to  the  necessity  of  emi- 
gration on  the  one  hand,  and  of  reform  in  the  government  of  the  colonies 
on  the  other,  yet,  in  the  whole  range  of  political  questions,  there  are  none 
upon  which  so  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  source  of  the 
grievance  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.     Respectmg  the  principles  on 
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which  emigration  should  he  conducted,  and  the  source  whence  the  requisite 
funds  should  he  derived,  every  conceivahle  variety  of  opinion  has  heen  put 
forward ;  and  in  matters  of  government,  there  are  advocates  of  every  sys- 
tem, horn  that  of  a  military  despotism  over  a  colony,  to  that  of  its  entire 
independence.  In  a  free  constitution  like  our  owd,  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  extremely  dangerous,  hecause  the  government  becomes  practically  all- 
powerful.  The  machinery  which  a  free  constitution  provides  for  limiting 
the  power  of  the  government  by  the  will  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  held 
in  abeyance.  There  is  no  organised  opposition  to  any  measures  which  may 
be  proposed;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  minister  or  the  crotchets  of  his 
secretaries  pass  into  law,  without  a  searching  investigation  into  their 
merits,  and  without  the  hearty  and  advised  acquiescence  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  our  colonial  legislation  has  proved  that  this  is  not  an 
imaginary  danger.  There  has  never  yet  been  propounded  tmy  party  policy 
at  all  in  respect  to  the  colonial  question.  Whigs  have  never  asserted  one 
view,  nor  Tories  opposed  another;  Radicals  have  been  equally  indifferent. 
No  party  in  Parliament  has  had  any  direct  interest  in  colonial  matters, 
and  therefore  the  colonial  secretary  has  come  to  be,  practically,  despotic. 
A  colonial  question  has,  indeed,  occasionally  been  made  the  oattle-field 
of  party,  but,  like  other  battle  fields,  it  has  been  trampled  to  pieces  equally 
by  both  combatants. 

It  is,  then,  a  prospect  not  to  be  viewed  without  some  alarm,  that 
Parliament  is  about  to  be  compelled  to  deal  vrith  a  question  which  has 
assumed  a  vast  importance,  and  in  respect  to  which  there  is  no  definite 
public  opinion,  no  basis  for  legislation,  except  a  vague  impression  that 
something  must  be  done  without  delay. 

"  What,  then,"  we  began  by  asking,  "  are  the  Colonial  Reformers 
going  to  do?"  We  asked  the  question  because,  in  the  general  uncertainty 
of  the  public  mind,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  importance — a  matter  for  hope- 
ful congratulation,  that  a  recognised  party  has  arisen,  consisting  of  in- 
dependent men  who  have  studied  the  colonial  question,  prepared  with 
something  like  a  distinct  faith,  and  advocating  a  definite  course  of  action. 
Now  we  may  hope  that  an  end  will  be  put  to  that  mischievous  in- 
difference, that  meddling  indolence,  which  has  characterised  our  colonial 
legislation.  We  are  to  have  a  philosophy  promulgated,  a  faith  preached, 
a  policy  proposed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  '*  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Colonial  Go- 
vernment" have  contemplated  to  the  full  this  responsibility,  but  we 
know  that  the  public  will  charge  them  with  it.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken. 
Their  council  comprises  men  of  all  shades  of  political  party;  and  the 
most  has  been  made  of  this  fact  to  shake  the  public  conHdence  in  them. 
If  those  gentlemen  were  to  meet  in  consultation  on  questions  of  domestic 
policy,  there  might  indeed  be  some  doubt  as  to  their  unanimity.  But 
can  any  one  honestly  pretend  to  define  the  difference  between  a  Whig 
colonial  policy  or  a  Tory  colonial  policy  ?  If,  then,  there  has  always  been 
as  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two  Whigs,  two  Tories,  or  two 
Radicals,  upon  matters  of  colonial  policy,  as  between  any  members  of  oppo- 
site factions,  we  cannot  perceive  why  there  should  not  be  a  corresponding 
coincidence,  upon  that  one  subject,  between  men  in  other  matters  differ- 
ing in  opinion.  The  principles  involved  in  our  colonial  policy  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  those  which  are  the  ordinary  occasions  of  strife  in  our 
domestic  politics;  and  it  is  in  those  matters  of  policy  which  are  peculiar  to 
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the  colonial  question,  that  we  look  to  the  council  of  the  new  Society  to 
direct  and  guide  the  public  mind. 

In  the  brief  prospectus  which  has  been  issued,  we  discover  two  cardinal 
points  of  belief.  First,  that  the  true  colonies  of  England  ought  to  have 
the  sole  management  of  all  their  own  local  affairs.  Secondly,  that  the 
mother  country  ought  to  be  relieved  from  all  the  expenses  of  their  local 
government. 

Now,  first,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  true  colonies  of  England  ?"  We 
quite  agree  with  the  Times,  that  these  gentlemen  *^  should  deal  frankly" 
with  the  public,  in  stating  what  it  is  which  they  want  to  do.  It  is, 
however,  a  little  too  soon  to  charge  them  with  a  want  of  frankness :  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that,  in  a  few  lines,  all  the  intricate  and  complicated 
questions  which  arise  with  respect  to  colonial  government  can  be  fully 
dealt  with.  We  shall  expect  that  the  Society  will  come  forward  witn 
some  more  full  and  explicit  avowal  of  their  principles.  Indeed,  if  they 
fulfil  their  duty  in  promulgating  their  faith,  they  must  do  so.  But  a 
due  attention  to  the  meaning  of  this  significant  expression,  "  a  true  colony 
of  England,"  would  have  saved  some  writers  the  trouble  of  imitating  the 
childish  arguments  of  the  Colonial-office,  that,  because  Ceylon  is  unfitted 
to  receive  free  institutions,  they  ought  therefore  to  be  withheld  from 
New  Zealand. 

The  British  dependencies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — 1.  Military 
Stations ;  2.  Settlements  which  we  will  caM  Plantations ;  3.  True  Colonies. 

In  the  first  class  are  included  such  places  as  Heligoland,  Bermuda,  St. 
Helena,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  &c.  These  places  are  in  no  sense  colonies. 
They  are  fortified,  and  occupied  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  upon  grounds  of  imperial  policy,  which  may  be  right  or 
may  be  wrong,  but  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
colonial  question.  It  would  be  quite  as  right  or  quite  as  wrong  to  hold 
Gibraltar  or  Heligoland,  as  we  do,  at  considerable  expense  to  ourselves, 
if  w©  had  not  a  colony  in  the  world. 

Again,  what  we  have  called  Plantations  are  countries  which  have 
come  into  our  possession  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  are  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil;  in  which  the 
British,  although  few  in  number  compared  to  the  natives,  are  the  dominant 
race,  are  possessed  of  the  government,  and  are  frequently  the  proprietors 
of  the  laud.  In  many  of  our  plantations  the  whole  native  population  were 
recently  slaves  ;  in  almost  all  of  them  our  own  race  has  been  prevented,  by 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  from  increasing  to  any  extent 
by  propagation,  from  becoming  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  from 
supplanting  the  original  inhabitants.  Hence  plantations  are  for  the 
most  part  unsuitable  for  emigration.  In  this  class  are  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  6ic. 

A  "  true  colony  of  England"  we  take  to  be  a  colony  which  has  been 
made  by  Englishmen, — a  settlement  in  a  country  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  which  the  g^at  mass  of  the  population  are  setUers,  or  the 
descendants  of  settlers,  who  have  emigrated  from  our  own  country,  and 
who  therefore  have  carried  with  them,  at  least  in  theory,  all  those  liber- 
ties and  privileges  which  belonged  to  them  as  Englishmen,  when  they  or 
their  fathers  lived  amongst  us.  Such  are  the  colonies  of  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  Canada  must  also  be  placed  in 
thifl    class,  although  a  great   part  of  its    population  is  composed  ot 
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foreigneTB ;  bot  farBsgOBn  ynno  ubltb  l€fDg  htttt  Mv^flBtannin  ftuovf- 
Bubjects  ;  who  have  in  thecnj  been  amalgsmated  widi  Ae  Bngiiih 
settlers,  and  who  an  as  capable  as  oonelyes  of  appreciating  and  enjoy- 
ing free  institutions.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  hitherto  partaken 
more  of  the  character  of  a  plantation  than  of  a  colony ;  but  tne  great 
unanimity  which  its  inhabitants  haye  recently  displayed,  their  ooorage 
and  determination  in  repelling  the  endeavour  to  injure  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  their  community,  most  certainly  entitle  them  to  be  esteemed  a 
true  colony  of  England,  and  to  be  eoremed  as  such. 

We  assume  that  it  is  only  to  sudi  colonies  as  these  that  the  colonial 
reformers  intend  to  apply  their  two  dogmas — self-government,  and  self- 
support 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  Ceylon  b  badly  goyemed,  or  that  Jamaica  is 
discontented:  but  no  one  in  his  senses  will  say,  that  the  same  form  of 
government  is  applicable  to  these  colonies  and  to  New  South  Wales. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  elements  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  go- 
verning a  plantation  which  do  not  appear  in  the  case  of  a  true  colony. 
To  keep  our  argument  perfectly  clear,  let  us  assume  that  we  are  only 
speaking  at  present  of  a  true  colony  of  England. 

Now  let  us  first  understand,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  government  at 
present  existing  in  these  colonies?  We  can  then  inquire,  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  substitute  instead? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  department  of  the  government  in  Downing- 
street,  called  the  Colonial-office,  at  the  head  of  which  is  plaoed  one  of  her 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.  This  minister,  together  with 
one  of  his  assistant  secretaries,  is  compelled  by  custom  to  have  a  seat  in 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  changed  with  every  change  <3i 
the  administration,  and  sometimes  oftener;  so  that,  practically,  the 
individual  at  the  head  of  this  department  is  never  in  office  above  two  or 
three  years.  In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  new  colonial  mi- 
nister, on  an  average,  every  year.  Under  this  system  it  happens  that^  as 
soon  as  the  minister  begins  to  learn  something  about  the  various  countries 
which  he  has  to  govern,  he  is  removed  from  lus  office,  and  a  new  man  suc- 
ceeds, by  whom  the  same  knowledge  has  to  be  aoouired  over  again.  Thb 
is  a  system  which  absolutely  debars  the  person  who  dictates  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies,  from  ever  acquiring  that  knowledge  without  which 
legislation  is  empiricism. 

The  governors  of  all  the  various  colonies  report  to  the  colonial  minister. 
He  has  to  give  them  instructions  as  to  what  they  are  to  do  in  all  cases, 
and  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  what  they  have  done  without  instructions. 
All  the  laws  which  are  made  in  all  the  colonies  are  transmitted  to  him; 
and  he  has  to  signify  his  assent  to,  or  disapproval  of,  every  one.  In  his 
hands,  too,  is  placed  all  the  patronage  of  the  colonies :  the  most  ^gantic 
system  of  patronage  which  has  probably  ever  been  created.  All  the 
governors,  lieutenant-governors,  secretaries,  treasurers,  chief  justices, 
magistrates,  attorney-generals,  and  a  host  of  subordinate  officials,  who 
are  to  administer  government  and  law  to  tens  of  thousands  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  all  over  the  world — ^all  are  appointed  by,  or  with,  the 
consent  of  this  one  official — ^the  colonial  minister. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  colonial  minister,  being  compelled  by 
custom  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  is  responsible  to  the  country  for  his 
actions,  and  especially  for  bis  patronage ;  that  his  responsibility  to  Par- 
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liameni  is  a  sufficient  g^uarantee  for  an  unoonrupt  ezenise  of  power: 
The  revene  is  the  case.  U  the  despotic  power  of  the  cdomal  minister 
were  direetly  recognised,  if  it  were  entrusted  to  an  honest  and  good  man, 
irresponsible  and  irremoveable,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  good 
government  for  the  colonies  than  under  the  present  system.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  l<mg  as  the  colonists  are  not  represented  in  Parliament, 
the  responttbiiity  of  the  colonial  minister  is  practically  no  responsibility 
at  all.  Pariiament  knows  nothing,  it  has  no  ofiBcial  means  of  knowing 
anything  at  all,  about  the  affairs  of  colonists*  All  official  information 
from  the  colonies  is  sent  to  the  Colonial-offiee,  which  disdoses  or  con- 
ceals as  much  as  suits  its  own  convenience.  There  may  be  an  accidental 
member  of  Parliament  who  ha^vens  to  be  possessed  of  private  information 
respeetiog  the  colonies,  and  he  may  compel  the  minister  to  disgorge 
information  from  time  to  time ;  but,  until  the  colonists  are  represented 
in  Parliament^  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  half-settled  territories  in  the 
United  States  are  represented  in  Congress,  there  will  be  no  official 
necessity  for  Parliament  knovnng  anything  at  all  about  their  condition ; 
therefore  the  responsibility  of  the  colonial  minister  to  Parliament  is, 
praotieally,  no  responsibility  at  all. 

But  his  connexion  with  a  responsible  ministry,  and  with  Parliament, 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  in  this  way :  that  the  offices  in  the  colonies 
are  filled  without  the  least  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  who 
are  deeply  coneerned  in  having  good  and  upright  governors  and  judges, 
but  are  selected,  fit  or  unfit,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  secure 
parliamentary  interest.  Now  parliamentary  patronage  is  frequently  the 
most  penddous  and  the  most  corrupt.  The  Government  are  compelled 
to  place  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  their  adherents  in  the  House,  as 
a  sort  of  legal  bribery  for  support ;  the  members  of  the  House  give  these 
appointments  to  their  constituents  from  the  siune  motives;  and  the  class 
of  constituents  who  successfully  pester  members  of  Parliament  for  places 
are,  of  the  whole  community,  the  least  fitted  to  fill  them.  Now  the 
colonial  patronage  especially  is  abandoned  to  these  creatures ;  because  in 
home  i^ypointments,  a  disagreeable  risk  of  notoriety  acts  as  a  bar  to 
unworthy  claimants,  whilst  in  the  colonies  this  inconvenience  is  obviated 
by  the  distance  of  the  sufferers  and  the  difficulty  of  exposure. 

Henoe  the  system  by  which  officials  are  provided  for  the  colonies  is  one 
which  is  well  calculated,  under  Providence,  to  insure  them  the  most  worth- 
less individuals  who  can  be  found  in  their  respective  professions. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  central  power.  Now  as  to  the  government 
situated  in  the  colonies  themselves. 

Our  "true"  colonies  are  governed  for  the  most  part  by  governors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  colonial  minister,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council 
appointed  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  same  personage,  makes  law  for 
the  community.  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  a  representative  assembly, 
but  one-third  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor ;  an  inven- 
tion which  gives  the  governor  the  power  of  turning  the  scale  any  way  he 
pleases  between  different  parties,  or,  in  other  words,  which  makes  his  will 
law.  In  no  part  of  the  colonies  have  the  people  the  power,  as  in  England, 
of  assenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be 
governed.  Besides  all  this,  the  laws  which  are  made  in  the  colonies  are 
not  final;  they  must  first  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
may,  if  he  pleases,  annul  them;  and  who  does  do  so  frequently.     After  a 
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law  has  been  passed,  nearly  a  year  must  elapse  before  the  colonists  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  permanent  or  not ;  and  the  decision  is  to  be  made  by 
a  person  who  is  manifestly  far  less  capable  of  judging  of  the  necessity  of 
the  law  than  the  persons  who  made  it.  It  is  like  an  appeal  from  a  higher 
court  to  a  lower. 

This  foolish  practice  has  been  kept  up  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Crown 
the  same  prerogative  of  the  veto,  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  colonies, 
which  it  has,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution,  in  this  country.  But 
in  this  country  the  exercise  of  the  veto  has  been  most  wisely  discontinued; 
having  been  superseded  by  the  more  convenient  machinery  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry,  who  never  advise  the  Crown  to  disallow  bills,  because  they 
must  have  found  it  practically  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country,  long  before  the  period  when  they  would  be  called  on  to  tender 
such  advice. 

But  the  veto  of  the  colonial  minister  is  of  a  different  kind.  In  England 
it  is  a  veto  by  the  Crown  on  laws  passed  by  the  people.  But  in  most  of 
the  colonies  the  people  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  passing  laws. 
In  England  it  is  used  by  the  advice  of  a  ministry  who  are  responsible  to 
the  Parliament  which  has  passed  the  laws.  In  the  colonies  it  is  the  act  of 
the  colonial  secretary,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  no  one.  Besides,  the 
veto  on  colonial  ordinances  is  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  governor,  who  is 
the  creature  and  representative  of  the  power  exercising  the  veto.  The 
system  of  governors,  therefore,  is  a  system  for  advising  the  colonial 
minister  wlmt  laws  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  a  mere  machine  for  bestow- 
ing the  attribute  of  ubiquity  on  the  official  in  Downing-street :  and  the 
whole  operation  is  as  rational  as  if  a  man  were  to  make  a  clock,  and 
then  insist  on  constantly  turning  the  hands  himself. 

It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  all  the  details  of  the 
present  absurd  system  of  governing  the  colonies.  We  have  dwelt  upon 
that  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil— the  central  power  and  the  irrespon- 
sible government. 

Every  one  must  agp:-ee  that  the  liberty,  of  which  Englishmen  are  so 
fond  of  boasting,  is  not  a  geographical  distinction,  but  a  personal  right. 
That  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  liberties  because  they  move  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  is  a  gross  injustice;  and,  above  all,  to  de- 
prive that  class  of  Englishmen  who,  by  bravery  and  etiterprise  and  self- 
relying  endurance,  are  adding  new  countries  to  our  empire,  and  are 
spreading  the  dominion  of  their  race — to  deprive  those  of  their  inheritance 
who  have  given  the  best  proof  that  they  are  fitted  to  enjoy  it, — this  b 
monstrous  absurdity  as  well  as  injustice. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen? 
Plainly  this:  an  immunity  from  all  laws  and  all  taxes,  except  those  to 
which  they  have  given  their  assent  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

This  is  a  doctrine  to  which  neither  Whig,  nor  Tory,  nor  Radical  can 
lay  exclusive  claim.  It  is  common  to  all  the  political  creeds  of  English- 
men. It  existed  before,  and  it  will  outlive,  all  party  factions.  And 
when  the  question  is  fairly  and  candidly  placed  be^re  the  minds  of  the 
English  people,  it  is  quite  impossible  but  that  they  will  acknowledge  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system,  and  the  need  of  a  remedy.  They  wiU 
say,  "Our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  colonies  shall  not  be  governed  by  laws 
which  have  been  made  without  their  opinion  having  been  asked^  nor 
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sball  they  be  made  to  pay  taxes  to  which  they  have  not  given  their 


The  power  of  the  Colonial-office,  then,  nrnst  be  destroyed.  But  what 
is  to  be  substitated  ?  We  are  not  without  a  precedent  in  this  matter. 
Our  early  American  colonies  flourished  so  that  they  hayebecome  a  great 
empire.  It  was  not  under  the  care  of  a  colonial-office  that  their  vigorous 
youth  was  cherished.  The  Crown,  being  aware  that  it  was  absurd  to 
govern  such  distant  provinces  by  a  machinery  which  was  only  fitted  to 
govern  our  own  island,  most  wisely  delegated  to  those  communities  the 
municipal  powers  requisite  for  governing  themselves.  But  now,  when 
there  are  about  forty  different  dependencies,  comprising  many  nations, 
people,  and  languages,  we  expect  one  man  in  this  country  to  decide  what 
laws  are  necessary  and  what  unnecessary  for  all  these  countries.  Can 
there  be  anything  more  absurd  than  this  ? 

Therefore  the  colonial  reformers  say,  ''  Let  us  give  those  colonies 
which  are  fitted  to  receive  free  institutions,  the  right  of  managing  their 
owe  local  afi&urs." 

But  honest,  old-fashioned  politicians  start  back  and  say,  *'  If  you  g^ve 
the  colonies  their  own  government,  what  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  declaring  them  independent  ?"  The  greatest  difference.  The 
colonies  ought  not  to  have  the  right,  and  do  not  want  the  right,  of  med- 
dling with  matters  which  relate  to  the  whole  empire.  They  want  to 
manage  the  matters  which  relate  to  themselves.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  determining  what  matters  refer  to  the  empire  and  what  to  the  colony. 
The  United  States'  constitution  has  defined  what  matters  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  separate  states,  and  what  by  the  federal  government;  therefore 
we  could  do  the  same. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  Is  not  municipal  independence  compatible 
with  imperial  allegiance  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  municipal  charter  granted 
to  a  town  in  England.  Certain  limits  are  laid  down,  within  which  the 
municipality  is  quite  free  to  act.  It  elects  its  officers,  taxes  itseli^  and 
is  responsible  to  itself.  It  does  not  require  the  assent  of  the  secretary  of 
8tate,or  of  any  one  in  the  world,  to  its  actions.  It  is  quite  free  within  its 
limits.  If  it  steps  beyond  its  limits  it  renders  itself  amenable,  not  to  the 
crown,  but  to  the  law. 

So  let  it  be  with  a  colony.  The  colony  wants  to  be  permitted  to  do 
certain  acts  which  affect  itself  alone  and  nobody  else.  The  limits  within 
which  the  colony  should  be  free  to  act  are  necessarily  wider  than  those 
of  the  town  in  England  ;  because  the  inhabitants  of  tne  town  are  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  whereas  the  colonies  are  very  distant,  and  are  not 
represented.  It  would  be  right  that  functions,  in  this  country  exercised 
by  Parliament,  should*  in  the  colony,  be  delegated  to  its  own  local  legis- 
lature ;  but  the  question  of  degree,  in  the  limits  within  which  the  colony 
should  be  free  to  act,  is  one  of  detail,  and  does  not  affect  the  principle 
in  the  smallest  degree.  But  there  is,  unfortunately,  an  irresistible  an- 
swer to  those  who  confound  the  delegation  of  municipal  powers  with  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire.  What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  grant 
free  institutions  to  the  colonies  ?  Simply  this.  They  will  revolt.  And 
if  they  revolt  they  will  hate  us  as  the  Americans  did.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion,— Shall  matters  continue  as  they  are,  or  shall  the  colonies  have 
free  institutions?  The  question  is.  Shall  these  institutions  be  granted  in 
a  manner  which  will  ensure  their  affectionate  loyalty  to  ourselves,  or 
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■hall  they  be  goaded  into  rebellion — be  driyen  to  win  their  total  inde- 
pendence, and  to  detest  us  for  ever  after  ? 

Unhappily,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  The  Austialian  colonies  are 
ripening  for  reYoit.  The  insolence  of  Colonial-office  officials  and  the 
delay  in  granting  long-promised  English  institutions,  are  eating  away  the 
patience  and  loyalty  of  the  colonists. 

Colonists  are  naturally  esLtravagantly  loyal.  The  old  country  is  hal- 
lowed in  their  minds  by  the  recollections  of  their  <^ildhood  or  by  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers;  and  they  lore  to  indulge  in  an  honouBaUe 
pride  in  belonging  to  an  outlying  portion  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world.  But  they  have  inhented  the  indomitable  independence  of  their 
race;  and  the  continued  vexations  of  a  distant  and  despotic  power,  quite 
unknown  to  that  ancient  and  venerable  constitution  under  which  they 
used  to  live,  or  of  which  their  fathers  have  told  them,  gaUs  and  irritates 
them  to  the  last  degree. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  loyalty  of  the  North  Ameriean  cc^nies  as 
long  as  we  pursued  that  wise  policy  by  which  *'  a  generous  nature  was 
permitted  to  find  its  own  way  to  perfection  ;**  but  vraen  we  said  we  had 
a  right  to  tax  them, — ^immunity  m>m  arbitrary  taxation  beings  flstoecned  as 
the  most  sacred  badge  of  liberty, — it  took  but  a  few  months  to  change 
tlieir  loyalty  into  the  bitterest  detestation. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  set  a  fearful  example  of  how  a  bad 
government  may  be  defeated.  The  first  fidse  step  which  a  colonial, 
minister  makes  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  will  ensure  the  same  residt 

Now,  if  (which  God  forbid)  there  should  be  a  violent  disruption  between 
this  country  and  any  of  her  colonies,  and  if  so  much  of  the  aaoient  nirit 
of  our  race  be  yet  left  in  Englishmen  that  they  would  not  see  weir 
mighty  empire  torn  to  pieces  without  a  struggle,  let  us  at  least  know 
for  wbAt  we  should  be  fighting.  Would  it  be  for  liberty?  or  £ot  jus- 
tice ?  or  for  truth?  or  for  any  cause  which  ean  sanction  or  excuse  the 
horrors  of  war  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  wouldibe  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  absurd  authority  over  our  fellow-conntrymen.  12,000  miles  distant, 
in  matters  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested  and  are  thoroughly  in- 
formed, and  which  we  have  no  kind  of  concern  in  and  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of. 

What  the  Colonial  Reform  party  tviU  ilio  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  what  it  will  be  expected  of  them  to  atn^ggle 
for. 

The  same  honest  good  sense,  which,  {dacing  patriotism  above  party, 
has  induced  working  men  of  all  poHtieal  creeds  to  join  in  the  endeavour 
to  reconstruct  the  colonial  govemmeat,  will,  let  us  hope,  carry  them 
with  unanimity  through  their  task. 

The  colonies  do  not  want  Whig  gofernment  or  Tory  covemment. 
They  want  a  constitution  upon  the  En^ish  model,  in  whic£  their  own 
political  factions — Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical— may  fight  their  own  battles 
in  their  own  way,  as  we  do  in  tins  country. 
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THE      CRADLE      SONG. 

FROM  THE  GEBKAN  OF  KiiCKXBT. 

By   Louisa   Stua&t    Costello. 
Dreimal  xnit  dem  weissen  Kleide,  &c. 

Three  times  ynth  a  robe  of  white 

Has  thy  mother  decked  thy  bed, 
Thrice,  with  garments  greeu  bedight, 

Has  thy  place  of  rest  been  spread. 
She  has  look'd,  in  silent  woe, 
If  her  child  still  sleeps  below. 

But  thy  rest  still  dost  ikoa  keep 

In  thy  cradle— fast  asleep ! 

Thrice,  in  spite  of  winter's  wrath, 

Snowdrops  came  and  violets  blue, 
From  their  bed,  to  lore  thee  forth  t — 

Thrice  came  pinks  and  roses  too, 
Asking  thee,  with  wooing  tone, 
If  thy  slmnbers  were  not  flown  ? 

Bat  thy  rest  still  dost  thou  keep 

In  thy  cradle — fast  asleep ! 

Three  times — and  three  hundred  more — 
Smi  and  moon  came,  as  of  yore — 
Looking  on  with  joyous  blaze, 
Looking  on  with  mournful  gaze — 
Asking  with  their  flickering  light 
If  no  ray  will  end  thy  night  ? 

But  thy  rest  stiU  dost  thou  keep 

In  thy  cradle — fast  asleep ! 

Thrice  has  gentle  zephyr's  sigh 
Play'd  around  thee  tenderly  ; 
Thrice,  with  angry  breath,  the  blast 
Roughly  o'er  thy  cradle  past — 
Each  the  post  intent  to  gain ; 
Both  are  warring  now  amain ! 

But  thy  rest  still  dost  thou  keep 

In  ihy  cradle— fast  asleep ! 
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THE  DUKE  OF  BORDEAUX  AT  FROHSDORF.  AND  PROSPECTS 
OF  THE  LEGITIMISTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  late  French  Revolution  as  portrayed  to 
us  by  the  Legitimist  historian,  Capefigue,  we  shall  glance  at  an  inte- 
resting publication  that  has  issued  stiU  more  recenUy  from  the  press, 
which  may  be  considered  as  most  characteristic  of  the  feelings  of  Legi- 
timists and  the  state  of  their  party  in  France.  It  is  a  new  work  by 
the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  bearing  the  significant  and  chivalrous  title  of 
**  Place  au  Droit,*'  which  gives  a  striking  contrast  of  "  La  Revolution  et 
L'Elysee*'  and  "La  Royaut6  et  Frohsdorf." 

While  Capefigue  reveals  in  the  sober  language  of  thoughtful  inquiry 
and  deep  meditation  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  events  in  the  late  revolution,  the  author  of  *'  Dieu  le  Veut*'  dashes 
with  a  spirited  and  sarcastic  pen  at  people  and  things  as  they  are. 
Nothing  like  quotations,  says  M.  d'Arlincourt,  to  make  men  known. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  (said  Charles  Quintp  that  does  more  to  ruin 
itself  than  the  French  nation ;  yet,  nevertheless,  everythmg  ends  by  being  in  ita 
favour,  God  having  the  king  and  the  kingdom  under  His  especial  protection. 

Charles  Quint,  when  thus  expressing  himself,  did  not  foresee  a  republic  in 
France. 

The  republic,  it  is  true,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  has  not  as  yet  taken  rank  among 
the  serious  govcmroents  of  the  country. 

Be  it  80,  and  yet  what  can  be  more  legally  serious  than  universal  suffrage 
having  given  more  than  six  millions  of  votes  to  Loais  Napoleon! 

Trae ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  singrolarly  irrelevant  than  the 
nomination  of  a  president  of  a  republic  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  people 
by  whom  the  republic  itself  had  never  been  accepted. 

To  this  M.  Proudhon  has  answered. 

The  republic  is  placed  above  an  universal  vote  by  the  reason  that  a  people  has 
not  the  right  to  will  a  republic. 

This  is  the  sublimity  of  burlesque. 

The  republic  itself  according  to  M.  d*Arlincourt,  is  no  more  in  favour 
with  its  prose]3rte8  than  it  is  with  those  upon  whom  it  was  forced. 

M.  Proudhon  has  depicted  thn  republic  as  follows— an  incapable  president;  a 
powerful  ministry;  an  ignorant  assembly;  enough  to  ruin  ten  nations. 

That  is  to  say,  ten  republics.  Ten!  The  exact  number  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt. 

What  is  our  republic?  Ask  the  men  of  the  red  flag — "It  is  an  empty  puppet, 
which  will  be  the  object  of  laughter  and  contempt,  unless  the  people  come  to  place 
themselves  within  this  puppet  to  give  it  body  and  soul.*' 

General  Cavaignac  also  acknowledged  that  the  government  that  had  been  ex- 
temporised by  the  quimquemvirs  of  the  provisional  executive  had  a  long  and 
dolorous  couche.  "  Happily,"  he  added,  "I  used  the  forceps,  and  that  saved  the 
child."    (Sitting  of  the  National  Assembly,  Sept.  1848.) 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  chirurgical  success  of  this  painful  laboor, 
neither  the  mother  nor  the  cliild  are  at  the  present  moment  doing  at  all  well. 

But  General  Cavaignac,  who  attaches  no  blame  to  terror,  who  grants  national 
recompenses  to  assassination,  and  who  says  he  is  proud  of  his  father;  he  also 
has  remarked  that  manv  people  found  the  accouchement  of  February  a  sad  affair. 
"Apainst  such,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  will  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination;  we  will 
even  sacrifice  for  it  our  honour!" 

Very  good,  but  it  is  a  plagiarism.  Citizen  Cavaignac!  you  ought  not  to  have 
robbed  Citizen  Marat  of  his  expressions,  although  it  is  our  first  republic,  the  one 
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vhicb,  according  to  the  author  of  the  "  Girondins,"  ^  had  only  one  institution— the 
guillotine:  and  whose  gOYcmment  was  only  one  long  assassination,"  that  excited 
io  much  enthusiasm  in  Citizen  Marat,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  I  will  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  it,  even  to  my  reputation,  to  my  honour." 

The  honour  of  the  executioner  Marat! 

June,  1848,  would  he,  it  might'^have  heen  thought,  incontestably,  a  terrible  and  a 
fktal  page  in  our  annals.  But  what  does  the  laureat  of  Robespierre  and  the  author 
of  "Elvira"  think  of  these  massacres?  "These  slaughters  were  evidently  only 
a  great  popular  blunder."    (De  Lamartine  at  the  Court  of  Bourges.) 

Enough  indeed  to  make  reason  itself  blunder. 

The  distribution  of  landed  property  is  the  essence  of  democracy,  wrote  Montes- 
quieu in  1748.  Since  that,  Bousseau  has  said,  "  The  government  of  the  people, 
democracy,  is  impossible  in'great  states;  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  existed  anywhere." 
A  publicist  of  our  own  times  has  expressed  himself  in  the  following  words:  "A 
republic  desires  a  democracy;  a  democracy,  socialism.  Socialism  is  death,  hence 
a  republic  leads  to  destruction."  (Lourdoneiz,  "  De  la  Bepublique  Democratique, 
Paris,  1849." 

M.  d'Arlincourt  is  as  felicitous  in  his  ridicule  of  the  absurd  preten- 
sions, so  nauseatbgly  and  incessantly  put  forth  by  French  democrats,  to 
novelty  and  progress,  as  he  is  in  respect  to  the  painful  accouchement  of  a 
republic. 

Give  anything  that  is  new  to  France,  indeed! 

New  I  Alas,  the  Cabets,  Proudhons,  Pierre  Lerouzs,  and  their  abettors,  have 
as  yet  gratified  us  only  with  worn-out  rubbish  and  tumed-off  old  clothes. 

Athens  had  its  distributors.  Aristophanes  laughs  at  them  in  his  comedies. 
Bome  had  its  agrarian  law.  Florence  in  the  middle  ages  was  ravaged  by  socialist 
ideas.  Communion  is  as  old  as  this  world  ;  Pythagoras  busied  himself  with  it.  It 
is  to  be  found  at  Sparta,  in  Jndea,  in  Italy,  even  among  the  Buddhists  of  India. 
Plato  spoke  of  it  in  his  *' Republics,"  Campanella  in  his  "City  in  the  Sun," 
Harrington  in  his  **  Oceana,"  Pechmeja  in  his  "Telephc,"  Morelli  inhis  "Code 
of  Nature,"  and  Baboeuf  in  Ms  "  Egalitaires." 

"My  dear  friends,"  wrote  Marat  on  the  25th  of  January,  1793,  "  meet  together 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  divide  among  yourselves  lands  and  riches." 

What!  we  proclaim  progress,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  retrograde  than 
Pebmaiy  I  What  did  it  offer  us  that  was  new?  The  superannuated  imitations  ot 
clubs,  of  sections,  banquets,  and  tennis  games,  the  places  of  the  Dantons,  the  Marats, 
the  Saint- Justs,  and  the  Camille  Desmoullns,  filled  even  more  trashily  than  upon 
the  first  occasion;  a  ridiculous  repetition  of  democratic  processions  with  Phrygian 
caps,  Roman  pikes,  red  flags,  and  other  tinselled  fragments  of  Robespierre*8  wardrobe ; 
a  ^oomy  revival  of  the  plantation  of  patriotic  trees,  an  unharmonious  Marseillaise, 
a  plastered-up  Mountain,  a  worn-out  Jacobinism,  and  the  decrepitudes  of  crime. 

**What  do  you  think  of  the  French  Republic?"  some  one  asked  of  Kossuth 
befijre  his  defeat. 

The  Hungarian  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  with  a  smile  of  pity,  answered 
in  these  laconic  words: 

**  Let  the  old  woman  die  in  peace !" 

A  brief  review  of  the  past,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  crowned  at  Paris, 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  League  and  the  Fronde,  furnish  M.  d'Arlin- 
court with  examples  of  previous  restorations,  under  circumstances  as 
adverse  as  those  of  Henry  of  Bourbon.  France,  he  argues,  is  in  a  state 
of  transition ;  and  he  proves  this  with  his  usual  syllojristic  acuteness  by 
demonstrating  that  every  party  in  France  is  terrined  at  the  other, 
and  that  all  France  is  terrified  at  everything.  General  Cavaignac  is 
next  compared  with  General  Changamier;  the  former  as  wishing  to 
arrive  at  a  dictatorship  by  the  terrors  of  military  despotism,  the  latter  as 
oang  the  same  powers,  not  to  establish  a  dictatorship,  but  to  liberate  a 
nation.  It  is  evident  from  the  pages  of  Capefigue  and  D'Arlincourt  alike, 
that  Changamier  is  the  chosen  lieutenant  of  legitimacy.  But  who  can 
predict  the  changes  in  estimation  in  which  the  same  power  may  be  held 
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two  consecutiTe  yean  in  Paris?     In  1848  a  prefect  leceiTed  the  foUow- 
ing  telegraphic  despatch : — 

**  Arrest,  by  every  possible  means  in  your  power,  citizen  Louis  Kapoleon 
if  he  should  appear  in  your  department. 

"  (Signed)        Lksbu  Rollih." 

In  1849,  the  same  prefect  received  another  despatch,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

''  Arrest,  by  eveiy  possible  means  in  your  power,  citiaen  Ledru  Rdfin, 
if  he  should  appear  in  your  department. 

"  (Signed)       Dufause,  Minister  of  Louis  NAPOUEOir.'' 

Who  can  say  whom  the  same  prefect  may  receive  orders  to  aneat  in 
1850? 

M.  d'Arlinoourt  says  that  the  National  Assembly  wished  to  elect 
*'  Cavaignac,  son  of  a  regicide,"  President  of  the  Republic ;  but  Louis 
Napoleon  owed  his  success  to  the  National  having  announced  that  '^all 
those  who  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon  would  vote  against  the  Republic." 
Six  millions  of  voices  answered.  But  was  the  election  of  the  lOdi  of 
December,  he  adds,  a  solution  of  the  qaestioo  ?  No.  It  was  an  episode. 
Is  it  an  empire  that  is  sought  ?  The  very  idea  sleeps  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Invalided,  where  the  conquered  of  Waterloo  reposes.  '*  The  empbe,** 
he  says,  shortly  afterwards,  "  was  conquest^  glory,  genius ;  it  was  Europe 
subjected,  legions  conquering,  France  saved, — ^the  empire,  in  one  wora, 
was  the  emperor ;  it  was  Napoleon  promenading  round  a  subjected  worid 
to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  but  who  could  now  dare  to  say, 
I  am,  or  even  I  shall  be,  Napoleon.''  Be  he  Legitimist,  Orieanist,  Napo- 
leonist,  or  Republican,  a  French  writer  it  will  be  seen  is  always  French 
in  a  certain  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  which  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  sublime  spectacle  of  Napoleon  promenading  round 
a  subjected  world  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets!  Egypt  and 
Russia,  Saxony  and  the  Peninsula,  Waterloo  itself,  were  trifling  obstacles 
to  a  ''  promenade,"  in  which  Europe's  islanded  stronghold  of  progress, 
civilisation,  and  constitutional  liberty,  was  never  even  included.  Perhaps 
some  may  also  differ  with  M.  d*Arlmcourt  as  to  whether,  among  the  six 
millions  of  voters,  there  are  not  many  who  dream  daily  and  nightly  of  a 
revival  of  the  era  of  imperial  "  conquests  and  glories." 

If  the  French  armies  were,  as  M.  d*Arlincourt  avers,  dans  touies  Us 
capUales  etrangeres  (one  surely  excepted?),  the  armies  of  the  same 
capitals  were  also  congregated  in  Paris;  but  a  Frenchnuin's  amour' 
propre  is  incapable  of  being  subjected  like  his  person.  Facts  or  reason 
are  alike  of  no  avail.  When  Cabet  was  condemned  to  two  years'  impri- 
sonment as  a  cheat,  he  exclaimed — 

''  The  founder  of  Icaria  condemned  as  a  cheat !  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  such  an  event  vrithout  remembering  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates  and  of  Jesus  Christ!  Jesus  was  crucified  between  two  thieves." 
{La  Vaix  du  Peuple,  8th  and  9th  October.) 

Blasphemous  vani^  of  an  infamous  man !  One  of  the  most  disgusting 
traits  of  the  late,  as  of  the  former  French  Revolution  was^  that  the  most 
ardent  promoters  of  social  disorder  had  always  the  most  sacred  name  on 
their  lips.  When  these  vagabond  emissaries  of  destructioii  spread  them- 
selves  over  the  continent,  Le  Christ  nous  envois  was  their  shibboleth; 
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and  in  June,  1849,  Paris  had  actually  a  paper  denominated  Le  Christ 
Reptiblicain. 

After  revolutions  come  festiyals.  After  the  barricades  rejoicings. 
Sach  has  been  at  all  times  the  custom  in  Paris.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  the  carmagnole  was  danced  under  the  guillotine.  Bacchanalian 
festiirities  were  got  up  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.  After  the 
revolution  of  February  there  were  lampions^  and  then  the  pompous 
burial  of  the  dead.  **  Ridiculous  immortalities  !"  exclaims  d'Arlineourt ; 
*' sepulchral  mockeries,  of  which  the  bodies  of  human  beings  were  made 
the  object."  Then  there  were  trees,  of  which  it  was  epigrammatically 
written — 

n  fljorait  falln  que  le  dieae 

Put  I'arbre  de  la  liberte; 

See  fruits  auraient  nourri  sans  peine 

Les  citoyens  qui  Tent  plante. 

Next  came  the  military  festival  of  Fraternity,  followed  up  by  the 
still  more  imposing  spectacle  of  the  festival  of  Concord.  Those  who 
figured  in  the  latter  as  charmantes  vih'ges^  M.  d'Arlincourt  assures  us, 
were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  those  who  exhibited  their  august 
presences  to  the  assembled  multitude  as  the  men  of  the  time,  had 
passed  away  before  the  next  festival  that  followed,  upon  the  dictatorship 
of  Cavaignac — that  of  the  Constitution.  The  said  Constitution  was 
declared  to  be  sabree  ;  but,  according  to  MM.  Marrast  and  Senard,  it 
was  not  the  less  entitled  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Alas!  the  sun  would  not  shine  upon  it;  it  snowed  that  day;  and  the 
100,000  officials  of  the  Republic  had  to  listen  bareheaded  to  the  116 
articles  of  the  12th  Constitution  that  has  been  given  to  Franco  within 
the  last  sixty  years.  We  cannot  omit  another  epigram,  suggested  by 
this  untoward  circumstance — 

De  cette  promulgation; 

Le  r^sultat  en  deux  mots  se  resume, 

La  France  a  maintenant  sa  constitution, 

£t  Monsietur  Marrast  un  gros  rhume. 

The  unanimous  sneezing  of  ministers,  generals,  44,000  mayors,  900 
representatives,  and  innumerable  sergents  de  ville,  had,  M.  d'Arlincourt 
tells  us,  one  good  effect,  that  it  gave  to  the  whole  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
claiming, as  if  to  the  Republic,  '^  JMeu  vous  benisse  P* 

But  although  universal  suffrage  had  g^ven  a  certain  eclat  to  the  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  National  Assembly  voted  on  that  occasion  that 
there  should  be  no  festivities.  A  general  silence  would,  they  said,  be 
more  majestic.  The  modesty  of  the  elect  would  not  be  put  on  trial.  It 
would  be  more  Washington-uke.  There  might,  also,  be  some  imperialist 
demonstration.     Fear  had  its  word  to  put  in  here  also. 

Then,  agun,  on  the  24th  of  December  there  was  an  attempt  to  get  up 
a  review.  "  Paris  in  emotion  rushed  forth  to  see,  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
corporal  with  an  historical  hat,  a  new  sun  of  Brumaire  arise.  Alas!  there 
was  neither  corporal  nor  Brumaire^  nor  even  a  three-cornered  cocked-hat.'' 

The  4th  of  May  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Republic,  and,  according 
to  M.  d'Arlincourt,  the  solemnity  was  thus  enacted  : — 

In  the  midst  of  the  Place  Louis  XIV.,  otherwise  called  that  of  the  Revolution,  or, 
if  you  like  it  hetter,  Ve  ia  Concorde,  there  arises  an  AfHcan  ohelisk;  to  this  had 
been  fixed  a  Chinese  canopy  with  Gaulish  pikes,  and  festoons  of  lanterns  after  the 
Japanese  fashion;  beneath  this  canopy  was  a  kind  of  chapel,  in  the  Russian  style, 
suiToanded  by  Greek  statues,  one  of  which  held  a  species  of  English  Bible  in  its 
hand  to  represent  all  kinds  of  worships ;  the  raised  floor  was  covered  with  a  Turkish 
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carpet,  and  all  this  to  receive  a  Catholic  archbiahop  who  came  to  bless  a  republic 
—of  any  kind. 

It  was  the  time  to  sing  a  couplet  from  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad — 
De  tons  les  pays,  pour  rous  plaire, 
Nous  ayons  pris  le  caract^ie. 

The  Republic  was  definitively  constituted,  its  president  was  installed 
in  the  national  Elysee,  and  his  ministry  were  in  full  activity.  There  re- 
mained nothing  then  for  France  but  to  repose  peacefully  in  the  glories 
and  the  prosperities  that  were  to  be  the  price  of  its  sacrifices.  Alas !  alas! 
the  work  was  there ;  but  the  prosperities!  but  the  glories ! 

The  first  episode  in  the  new  order  of  things  was  the  manifestation  in 
favour  of  Rome.  One  of  those  national  fraternisations,  our  author  says, 
which  precede  a  popular  slaughter.  The  procession,  which  stretched 
like  a  long  revolutionary  reptile  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  Made- 
leine, was  cut  in  two  at  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  by  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Changarnier,  and  there  only  remained  the  meeting  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  to  dissolve.  The  immortals  of  the 
Mountain  were  there  assembled,  with  soldiers,  artillery,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition at  their  command,  prepared  to  decree  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers 
and  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when  a  great  outcry  was  heard — 
the  other  republic  was  coming.  **  Par  ou  se  sauve-t-onV*  suddenly 
exclaimed  the  chief  of  the  new  convention,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
republic  of  beards  was  no  longer  in  existence.  It  had  been  fairly  whipped 
off  the  stage  by  its  elder  sister. 

Since  that  period  even  imiversal  suffrage  has  fallen  into  disgrace  with 
its  quondam  admirers,  the  liberal  party,  "  If  universal  suffrage  is  not 
suppressed,"  wrote  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  in  September,  1849,  "  if  the  ex- 
cessive charges  of  the  budget  are  upheld,  a  social  revolution  will  inevitably 
spring  from  this  monstrous  alliance." 

People  fancied  that  courtly  servility  would  disappear  with  the  monarchy. 
Not  in  the  least.  Lamartine,  the  head  of  the  provisional  government, 
was  declared  to  be  an  "  Orpheus  liberator."  The  dictator,  who  fired 
grape  against  the  barricades  of  his  brethren,  was  hailed  in  prose  and 
verse  as  a  Csesar.  The  Sobriers,  Barb6s,  Raspails,  and  Blanquis,  before 
they  were  hurled  back  into  the  revolutionary  gutter  from  whence  they 
sprang,  had  also  their  flatterers.  There  is  not  a  monster  but  has  in  his 
turn  his  altar.  And  now,  Louis  Napoleon  has  his  at  the  Elysee.  But 
befor3  his  ears  were  destined  to  be  tickled  by  the  language  of  adulation, 
how  much  that  was  of  a  different  character  had  he  been  obliged  to 
listen  to ! 

"  What  has  he  done,"  every  one  inquired,  "  this  nephew  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte?  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne  !  After  the  first  a  pardon  ;  after 
the  second  a  prison.     Those  were  his  Austerlitz  and  his  Wagram." 

Now  the  incense  burns,  the  lyres  sound,  and  the  Pk^sident  of  the 
Republic  sees  at  his  feet,  not  all  the  kings  of  the  earthy  as  in  the  days 
of  the  master  of  the  world!  but  the  flatterers  of  every  cause  that  is  in 
the  ascendant,  or  that  has  triumphed.  And  yet  the  nephew  of  Napoleon 
has  little  to  be  proud  of  in  the  strange  position  in  which  he  is  placed. 
''  President  of  the  Republic,  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  faults  com- 
mitted by  the  National  Assembly,  and  yet  he  can  be  put  in  accusation 
for  carrying  out  those  very  measures.  He  gives  orders  to  the  army,  and 
he  cannot  assume  the  chief  command.  He  is  only  a  moveable  magis- 
trate; he  is  not  even  independent.     Finally,  he  has  only  the  aspect  of 
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power;  the  reality  lies  elsewhere.'*  These  sentences,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, were  written  before  Louis  Napoleon's  successful  attempt  made 
to  ensure  at  least  some  little  authority  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Loub  Bonaparte  has  (M.  d'Arlincourt  remarks)  the  resource  of  coups- 
d'etaty  but  he  would  stake  in  them  more  than  his  own  £ftte  ;  he  would 
stake  that  of  France. 

I^ois  Napoleon  has  seen  his  saloons  crowded  by  people  of  various  opinions. 
He  has  been  received  in  the  provinces  with  regal  solemnities.  There  has  been  no 
want  of  bell-ringing,  gun-firing,  and  shouts,  yet  the  latter  have  never  been  so 
frantic  as  those  which  greeted  the  citizens  Lamartine,  Ledm  Bollin,  and  Flocon, 
when  they  paraded  the  boulevards  in  the  train  of  the  triumphal  chariots  of  the 
dead. 

But  Louts  Napoleon  (elsewhere  adds  the  viscount)  would  not  be  the  nephew  of 
a  great  man  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  raise  himself  above  the  adulations  of  power 
and  place.  Noble  emissary  of  Providence,  he  has  a  lofty  mission  to  fulfil.  Upon 
monarchical  soil  there  is  something  greater  than  being  a  president  to  a  transitory 
state  of  things;  it  is  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  personal  interest,  to  re- 
cuDstruct  royalty,  and  to  give  way  to  the  right  {place  au  droit). 

Alas !  we  fear,  in  answer  to  the  honest  aspirations  of  the  viscount, 
that  the  days  of  the  Curtiuses  are  gone  by. 

Ever  since  July  1830  (says  M.  d'Arlincourt,  in  the  second  portion  of  his 
work),  I  had  only  once  seen  King  Louis  Philippe:  it  was  the  24th  of  February, 
at  the  foot  of  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  at  a  moment  when  God's  justice  was  made 
manifest.  The  saloons  of  the  Elysee-National  have  no  more  seen  me  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic  than  the  Tuileries  under  the  citizen  monarchy. 

I  had  a  right  to  go  to  Frohsdorf,  so  I  started  from  Paris  the  5th  of  September. 
The  750  kings,  with  twenty -five  francs  a-day,  had  gone  to  repose  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  combats  delivered  in  the  legislative  palace.  Not  a  single  Japanese  lan- 
tern or  Roman  candle  had  illustrated  the  15th  of  August— ii  Saint  Napoleon,  The 
Peace  Congress  had  just  dissolved.  It  was  generally  admitted,  except  by  a  few 
political  charlatans,  that  the  moment  when  almost  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
were  in  arms  to  save  society  from  a  general  overthrow  was  a  period  admirably 
selected  for  asking,  no  doubt,  for  the  advantage  of  further  catastrophes,  a  general 
disarmament. 

The  Count  and  Countess  of  Chambord  had  been  for  a  short  time  at  Ems,  wliera 
a  multitude  of  pilgrims,  commoners  as  well  as  nobility,  had  hastened  to  pay  their 
homage.  At  the  same  moment  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  sons  had  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  but  they  passed  in  silence  and  sorrow;  their  presence 
excited  neither  interest  nor  enthusiasm — the  wind  of  heaven  blew  in  another 
direction! 

At  Vienna,  Radetzki  had  just  made  his  triumphal  entry :  the  emperor  had  gone 
forth  to  meet  him;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Austrian  metropolis  was  at  its 
height.  Vienna,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  had  enough  of  the  glory  of 
barricades  aod  the  prosperity  of  republicanism.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  be- 
ginning to  open  there  as  elsewhere. 

The  railroad  took  me  to  Neustadt.  From  thence  I  made  mv  way  to  Frohsdorf, 
and  I  soon  perceived  in  the  distance  the  noble  and  peaceful  retreat  where  the 
grandson  of  Saint  Louis  awaits,  with  the  rosignation  of  a  great  mind,  the  hour 
of  God  and  of  France. 

I  was  expected  at  the  chateau.  Count  de  Montbel  introduced  me  in  the  first 
place  to  the  august  daughter  of  a  martyr  king.  With  what  a  respectful  emotion 
did  I  not  once  more  incline  myself  beforo  that  holy  exile,  whose  long  adversities  are 
so  many  perpetual  palms! 

The  joys  of  earth  lower  human  nature;  the  trials  of  God  aggrandise  it.  The 
serenity  of  countenance  of  Queen  Maria  Theresa  filled  me  with  admiration;  her 
voice  has  assumed  a  softer  tone,  her  expression  new  charms.  Old  age  recoils 
beforo  that  great  and  majestic  figure,  which  seems  to  have  taken,  beforehand, 
the  tints  of  that  heaven  which  awaits  her. 

If  the  adulatory  language  of  courtiers  of  olden  time  has  survived  time 
and  events  in  the  capital  of  Louis  XIV. ;  if  poetic  laudation  awaited  in 
their  turn  Lamartine  and  Arago,  Cavaignac  and  Marrast,  Ledru  Kollin 
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and  Flocon,  Louis  Napoleon  and  Chang^ami«r,  so  the  Viscount  d'Axlin- 
oourt  appeared  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  wanting  at  Frohsdorf,  its 
more  leg^itimate  sphere.  The  viscount  does  not,  indeed,  appear  unwilling 
that  some  ai  the  same  ^  divine  light"  should  reflect  upon  himself,  nor 
does  he  appear,  in  attaining  this  objeet,  to  have  heen  chary  of  the  repu- 
tation of  others. 

She  addressed  me  in  the  language  of  good  feeling.  She  questioned  me  upon  - 
the  subject  of  France.  I  had  much  to  relate:  there  is  audi  a  charm  in  speaking 
of  one's  country  on  foreign  shores  (the  shores,  we  suppose,  of  tlie  NauiaUer  See, 
for  there  are  none  but  hikes  within  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  Frohsdorf),  and 
before  chosen  beings!  I  was  listened  to  as  a  voice  from  the  native  land,  as  an 
echo  of  happy  days.  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  olden  friends  in  France ;  she  smiled  in 
approbation  of  all  the  names  that  had  remained  faithful;  she  did  her  best  to  ex- 
cuse those  whose  devotion  had  appeared  to  totter.  She  can  only  love  or  pity :  and 
to  pity  is  still  to  love. 

I  luui  grieved  her,  for  a  moment,  hy  the  details  of  the  last  revolutionaiy 
excesses. 

*'  And  whither  are  we  going  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  We  are  going  back,"  I  answered.  "  When  power,  floating  at  the  will  of  popular 
oapriciousness,  ceased  to  be  an  iounutable  right,  it  became  only  a  passing  event. 
France,  which  for  some  time  past  has  marched  in  a  fatal  direction,  at  length  per- 
•<»ives  its  error  and  stops.    When  it  stops,  it  returns." 

The  conversation  having  come  to  an  end,  the  Duke  de  Levis  showed  me  the 
way  to  the  Count  de  Chambord's.  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  Henry  V.  That 
moment,  the  happiest  in  my  life,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  The 
prince  stepped  forward  to  meet  me  ;  and,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  with  a  smile 
full  of  affection  and  goodness, 

"  Welcome,"  he  said,  '*  I  was  waiting  for  you  impatiently."  And  the  most  Ot- 
tering words  flowed  from  his  lips.  I  dare  not  speak  them  out,  lut  how  often  and 
with  what  a  feeling  of  intense  happiness  have  I  whispered  them  to  myself. 

When  the  hand  of  this  august  heir  of  Saint  Louis  pressed  mine  with  effusion, 
when  his  countenance,  at  once  so  sparkling  and  y^t  so  sweet,  surrounded  me  with 
its  influence,  when  his  masculine  and  sonorous  voice,  speaking  to  me  of  "  Dieu  U 
veut"  and  of  the  prosecution  to  which  that  work  gave  rise,  returned  to  me  thanks 
that  I  did  not  feel  myself  worthy  of.  Oh !  that  I  would  have  wished  to  have 
had  ten  existences  that  I  might  have  sacrificed  them  all  for  him  !  My  heart  beat 
violently.  I  would  have  made  it  speak  ;  but  that  which  was  in  its  depths  I  could 
not  find  in  my  expressions.  Ah !  that  those  sceptics  of  the  day,  those  men  who  no 
longer  believe  either  in  their  God  or  their  sovereign,  and  who  laugh  at  bursts  of 
enthusiasm  as  coins  that  have  no  value,  should  not  comprehend  all  the  power  that 
there  is  in  faith,  all  the  enjoyment  there  is  in  sacrifice,  and  all  the  happiness  there 
is  in  devotion,  is  simple  enough — they  have  no  souls.  XiCt  them  blame  me:  as  to 
me,  I  pity  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  M.  d'Arlincourt  in  his  descriptions  of  Fitdis- 
^orf,  as  we  so  lately  had  occasion  to  dilate  upon  that  subject,  so  also  of 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  M.  d'Arlincourt,  whose  partiality 
is  extreme,  sums  up  his  flattering  sketch  by  what  he  calls  *^  un  mot 
char  man  t,"  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Queen  of  Saxony,  *'  7/  est  beau 
comme  Vesperance,^' 

Surprised  at  his  great  intelligence,  and  at  the  gifts  of  all  kinds  which  he  has 
received  from  Heaven,  an  exclamation  of  grief  escaped  from  me. 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  France  could  proscribe  you  ?" 

'^  No,  do  not  accuse  France,"  answered  the  prince  with  promptitude ;  "  she 
neither  proscribed  nor  banished  me.  What  could  she  have  to  reproach  me  with? 
Am  I  not  one  of  her  most  devoted  children?  K  there  have  been  cruel  days  and 
fatal  mistakes,  where  is  the  fault?    The  fault  of  circumstances." 

"  But,"  I  replied,  **  so  prolonjjed  an  exile  I" 

"  It  will  have  its  advantaprcs,"  he  added  smilingly.  "  It  has  given  me  time  for 
study ;  one  can  work  so  well  in  quiet  I  I  shall  have  learnt,  removed  from  all 
intrigues,  to  render  myself  wortliy  of  France.  Then  again  misfortune  is  a  great 
master;  and  it  often  happens  that  to  judge  correctly  of  men  and  events,  it  is 
better  to  be  far  off  than  near." 
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M.  d'Arliooourt  spcAks  in  Aqually  Mattering  tenns  of  tbe  Duchess  of 
Bordeaux,  dwelling  more  particularly  oa  her  graoOj  her  goodness,  her 
lore  of  her  husband,  her  French  and  perfect  dress,  and  concluding  with  a 
lineofDelille*B— 

Akfla  griee  ett  pbu  bdU  eacore  gue  la  beauii. 
M.  d'Arlmoourt  was  a  popular  writer  of  ntwela  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
igo.  He  qnotes  wofds  written  by  himself  in  his  *<  Solitaire"  ''  ten  years 
before  1830."  *'  There  is  no  really  isolated  being  but  he  who  is  insen- 
flible ;  there  is  no  really  proscribed  man  but  he  who  is  forgotten."  To 
these  he  now  adds,  ''  The  august  family  is  in  such  a  case  neither  isolated 
nor  proscribed." 

Among  the  workmoi  who  came  to  Ems,  he  relates  there  were  two  who 

were  attncted  by  curiosity  solely.    On  g^ing  away  they  said  to  the  prince, 

*^  We  haye  been  deceiTed,  monseigneur ;  but  we  hare  seen  you,  we  hare  heard 

jou,  we  Imow  jou  now;  we  will  make  you  known  to  our  companions,  and  you 

may  lely  upon  us.    Ah!  why  did  we  not  know  you  sooner!'* 

The  conversation  would  appear  to  have  almost  always  taken  a  torn 
towards  the  one  great  and  prominent  idea  of  a  restoration.  This  is  as 
evident,  as  it  is  also  that  much  that  was  said  and  communicated  to  M. 
d'Arlincourt  was  done  so  with  the  view  to  publication,  if  not  to  effect. 
£ven  at  divine  service,  the  one  engrossing  thought  of  liie  future  was  not 
passed  by  in  silence.  The  Abb6  Trobiquet  officiated,  and  our  author  no- 
tices as  part  of  his  discourse, 

How  did  God  resolve  that  the  career  of  the  Saviour  of  man  should  commence? 
By  expatriation.  The  flight  into  £gypt  before  tbe  triumphant  entry  into  Jem- 
Bidem.    Irials  before  gain.    The  Calvary  before  the  resurrection. 

Then,  turning  round  to  the  royal  fieimilyj  the  abbd  continued  in  diese 
words: — 

Alas!  and  we  also!  we  are  expatriated.  That  beloved  land  for  which  our 
hearts  beat  inoessantly;  that  noble  land  to  which  our  ejes  turn  from  afar;  that 
land  of  France  out  of  which  it  seems  that  one  cannot  live!  We  no  longer  tread 
it  beneath  our  feet. 

M.  d'Arlincourt  describes  the  routine  of  life  of  the  young  prince 
pretty  nearly  as  in  the  words  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  use  ;  but  he 
attacks  the  writer  of  those  descriptions  in  terms  of  deepest  indigpiation 
^t  he  should  have  presumed  upon  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours  to 
have  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was  wanting  '^  in  initiative  and 
in  character.''  The  extreme  modesty  of  the  furniture  and  decorations  of 
Frohsdorf  also  excited  the  surprise  of  the  viscount.  The  duke,  remark- 
ing this,  observed, 

"  I  am  but  encamped  here,  upon  a  soil  which  is  not  that  of  our  fathers,  under  a 
heaven  which  is  not  tiiat  of  our  country  (?);  one  ought  not  to  adorn  one's  house. 
I  do  not  fix  here,  I  am  only  a  passenger." 

The  prince,  it  appears,  receives  everybody  of  whatsoever  rank  or  posi- 
tion in  life.  He  also  answers  any  questions  that  are  put  to  him.  Some 
one  asked  him  what  institutions  he  would  give  to  France  in  case  he 
should  ascend  the  throne  ? 

"^  I  have  not  the  right/'  he  answered,  "  to  compromise  the  future  of  France.  If 
I  was  called  to  the  throne,  I  would  move  onwards  with  the  epoch.  I  belong  to  all 
and  to  everything.  That  which  may  appear  fit  and  proper  one  day  may  be  fatal 
the  next  I  wish  to  see  national  Ubcrty.  I  wish  to  revive  the  glories  of  France; 
and  if  I  return  to  that  country  I  shall  have  no  other  desire  than  so  to  act  as  to 
bring  back,  with  order  and  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness." 

The  country  around  Frohsdorf  is  exceedingly  picturesque ;  and  M. 
d'Arlincourt  enjoyed  many  rides  and  drives  in  company  with  the  prince, 
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who  took  him  to  see  some  of  the  most  interestiog  sites.     Among  the  first 
of  these  was  the  Ch&teau  de  Fitten : — 

<'  Here  we  are  in  your  domain,"  said  the  prince,  with  his  usnal  smUe  of  intelli- 
gence. *^Thi8  country  is  full  of  legends.  You  will  find  here  a  world  of  mar- 
vellous  traditions.  Do  you  see  yonder  rock?  it  is  called  the  Turk's  Leap.  From 
thence,  in  1532,  several  battalions  of  mScriants  were  cast  down  the  precipice;  they 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Engersfeld.  As  to  Pitten,  it  was  called  in  the  middle  ages 
le  chateau  du  diabU,    You  see  that  there  is  enough  here  to  write  upon." 

<<  Yes,  monseigneur,"  I  replied,  '*  but  there  is  something  here  stUl  better  for  my 
pen." 

The  next  point  visited  was  the  fort  of  Sebenstein : — 

We  attained  the  citadel  There  were  only  wanting  knights  in  armour  upon  its 
battlements  to  receive  worthily  one  of  the  successors  of  Philip  Augustus.  We 
stopped  at  the  drawbridge;  and  the  Marquis  de  Pissy  rang  the  beU  of  the  keep. 

No  one  answered.    Everything  was  silent,  and  the  castle  remained  closed. 

The  beU  was  again  rung  several  times,  but  in  vain;  we  began  to  think  of  re- 
tiring, but  the  Count  de  Chambord,  persevering  in  his  ideas,  would  not  leave  the 
place. 

"  Open!"  he  cried  from  without. 

"  Open !"  I  immediately  repeated.    "  It  is  the  fortune  of  France  I" 

The  prince  turned  towards  me,  and,  in  a  firm  and  prophetic  tone,  said, 

"  Have  patience,  it  will  open." 

And  although  not  the  slightest  noise  was  heard,  the  door  opened  at  the  very 
moment.    The  effect  was  magical. 

"  The  young  prince,"  remarks  further  on  M.  d'Arlincourt,  "  ih  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  fortune,  liandsome,  redolent  of  talent  and  wit,  in  perfect  health,  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  that  he  adores,  and  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  character, 
has  received  all  the  gifts  of  providence;  he  has  all  that  can  give  a  charm  to  life. 
I  remarked  all  this  to  him;  he  looked  at  me  sorrowfuUy ;  and  with  a  tone  of  deep 
emotion, 

'^  *  Monsieur  d*Arlincourt,'  he  said  to  me, '  it  was  at  the  Tuileries  I  was  bom. 
The  air  of  my  country  is  wanting — ^my  native  air,  that  is  true  life.  A  name  is  a 
destiny;  mine  will  not  allow  me  to  breathe  freely  and  easily  out  of  the  route  that 
it  marks  out  for  me,  and  of  the  sphere  in  which  it  calls  me;  and  then,  when  one 
was  born  under  the  sun  of  France,  can  one  be  happy  elsewhere!' 

"  *  Monseigneur  V  I  replied,  irfter  a  moment's  silence,  •  there  are  people  in 
France  who  circulate  the  most  reprehensible  accusations  against  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons.  They  endeavour,  in  the  interest  of  their  intrigues,  to  persuade 
France  that  with  Henry  V.  there  would  also  be  established  a  government  of 
nobles  and  of  priests.* " 

The  prince  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  movement  of  impatience. 

*'  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  intelligent  nation 
in  the  world  give  faith  to  such  absurdities!  Is  such  a  government  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe?  They  are  abominable  calumnies.  Believe  me  that, 
if  I  exercised  sovereign  authority,  birth  would  be  in  my  eyes,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  higher  state  fimctions,  neither  a  privilege  nor  an  exclusion ;  preference,  in 
the  first  place,  should  be  given  to  personal  merits.  As  to  religious  authority:  in 
order  that  it  may  have  a  claim  to  the  respect  which  is  due  to  it,  it  ought  to  be^ 
according  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  mercy,  and 
not  in  the  field  of  political  contests.  Definitely,  I  would  only  wish  to  see  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  talent,  merit,  and  services  rendered;  provided 
always  that,  to  these  titles,  were  added  an  upright  mind  and  a  conscientious 
spirit  Honour  and  integrity  before  all  things!  that  is  what  is  necessary  for  a 
great  people." 

Who  would  not  have  applauded  the  wisdom  of  such  language  I  I  would  have 
wished  that  the  whole  of  France  should  have  heard  it. 

**  You  are  right,"  I  replied,  "  but  the  factions  which  divide  France." 

He  at  once  interrupted  me. 

"I  do  not  recognise  any  factions  in  France;  X  only  see  diversity  of  opinions. 
It  is  these  opinions  which  must  bring  us  back  to  unanimity;  France  will  then  be 
happy  within,  and  strong  without.  There  is  a  lofty  mission  to  accomplish,  it  is  to 
work  by  persuasion  and  mildness  to  a  general  reconciliation.  Let  all  ray  (Hends 
at  my  desire  labour  towards  this  great  end,  and  this  countiy  will  be  saved." 
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In  a  conyersation  that  followed  upon  the  question  of  organisation  of 
labonr, 

**Moii8eigneurr  I  continued,  ••you  hare  joined  example  to  precept;  jou 
opened  workshops  at  Chambord  to  give  employment  to  the  necessitous." 

•'Yes,"  replied  the  prince  quickly;  **  but  unfortunately  I  was  only  able  to  do 
what  my  present  position  and  limited  income  would  allow.  Ah,  if  I  had  greater 
power!" 

These  last  words  affected  me,  there  was  so  much  truth  in  the  accent,  so  much 
charity  in  the  regretl 

Upon  a  more  interesting  subject,  the  viscount  observed : — 

A  lady  of  great  distinction,  returning  from  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  assured 
me  btely  that  the  mother  of  the  Count  of  Paris  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
that  could  ensure  the  repose  and  the  happiness  of  France.  In  the  month  of 
August  I  was  on  the  railroad  from  Blois  to  Amboise,  when  I  met  the  Duke  of 
C— -,  who  had  lately  returned  from  London. 

•*  Louis  Philippe,"  he  said  to  me,  •*  entertains  the  most  noble  feelings  upon  the 
salject ;  he  most  anxiously  wishes,  as  weU  as  Queen  Marie  Amelie,  a  general 
reconciliation" 

The  Count  of  Chambord  interrupted  me.    The  answer  was^ 

-I  wait" 

How  truly  noble  and  dignified  was  the  answer!  What  thoughts  and  feelings 
did  it  comprise!  There  were  in  it  appeal  and  dignity,  hope  and  faith.  •'  I  wait" — 
expression  of  peace,  of  security,  of  promises  to  the  future ;  words  emanating 
from  God,  and  addressed  to  the  hearts  to  which  they  appealed. 

The  reader  will  best  feel  how  far  these  politico-moral  conversations 
bear  out  the  hopes  of  advantages  so  much  dwelt  upon  as  resulting  from 
long  seclusion  and  study.  Upon  one  point  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  an  enthusiastic  partisanship  to  chronicle  its  feelings 
and  impressions  without  exposing  itself  at  times  to  the  charge  of  a  ten- 
dency to  flatter.  A  little  anecdote  which  follows  is  to  us  more  pleas- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  prince  than  any  that  precede  it,  and  is  indica- 
tive of  genuine  quickness  on  the  part  of  the  noble  exile.  A  ride  was 
proposed  into  Hungary,  the  frontiers  of  which  unfortunate  country  are 
not  £iir  removed  from  Frohsdorf. 

"  Are  you  a  horseman?"  inquired  the  prince. 

^  Monseigneur,"  I  answered,  •'  I  began  life  in  the  exercise  of  military  frmctions. 
I  was  for  a  time  upon  the  staff  in  Spain.  I  was  at  the  assault  of  Tarazona,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  ascend  the  scaling  ladders  .  .  .  ." 

'•Tes;  but  not,  I  suppose,  on  horseback,"  interrupted  the  prince,  laughing 
heartily. 

The  visit  to  Forkenstein,  a  seat  of  Prince  Esterhazy's,  "  a  living? 
vignette  of  the  reign,  now  for  ever  gone  by,  of  feudal  times,"  is  full  of 
interest,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  Suffice  it  that 
M.  d'Arlincourt  quitted  Frohsdorf  convinced,  as  he  tells  us,  that  '*  the 
present  is  absence — the  future  will  be  the  return/'  And,  as  he  travelled 
along,  he  resolved  to  plead  for  "  Place  au  droit.** 

The  Legitimist  hbtorian,  Capefigue,  any  more  than  M.  d*Arlincourt, 
does  not  acquit. General  Cavaignac  from  complicity  in  the  social  war  of 
Jane.  A  plot,  he  says,  had  been  formed  as  early  as  the  26th  of  Februar}-, 
to  push  the  brother  of  Godefroy  and  the  son  of  the  Conventionalist  into 
the  presidential  chair,  and  Marrast  into  that  of  vice-president.  The  de- 
mocratic party  of  La  Reforme,  represented  in  the  Executive  by  Ledru 
Uollin  and  Flocon,  had  separated  itself  from  that  of  the  National 
u  early  as  the  24th  of  February;  and  although  the  events  of  the 
loth  of  May  had  placed  the  latter  party  in  power,  still  the  party  of 
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the  JR^orme  having  kagaed  with  that  of  Lamartine,  it  oocdd  only  be 
conquered  by  a  further  deyelopment  of  the  victory  of  the  1 5th  of  May, 
or  a  battle  which  should  bring  with  it  a  dictatorship  as  the  reward  of 
victory.  In  proof  of  this  view  of  the  question,  Lamartine,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  tells  us  that  ihe  Executive  were  aware  from  the  5th  of  June 
there  existed  a  wide^spread  conspiracy,  and  that  a  battle  was  inevitable ; 
but  that  when,  with  the  hopes  of  preventing  so  sad  a  catastrophe,  Ca- 
vaignac  had  been  charg^ed  with  the  duty  of  bringing  more  troops  into 
the  capital,  he  had  not  done  so.  Arago  and  Gamier  Pag^  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive,  bear  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  of  belief;  and,  considering  the  profound  hostility  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  must  have  borne  to  the  man  who 
superseded  them,  it  would  be  easy  to  account  for  such  a  charge,  whether 
true  or  unfounded.  There  was  another  and  a  more  prominent  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  general,  and  that  was  the  union  of  the  small  party 
of  true  republicans  with  Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  Charras,  and  others  of 
what  was  justly  eaUed  the  African  party,  and  the  party  of  the  National^ 
to  combat  at  once  the  ultra-democratic  and  the  Bonapartist  factions. 

The  pretext  for  insurrection  was  the  dissolution  oi  the  national  work- 
shops ;  but  everything  had  been  long  studied  and  prepared;  and  Cape- 
figue  asserts  that,  had  it  not  been  that,  it  would  have  been  somethuag 
else :  for  example,  the  two-penny-half^nny  dinner  of  P^re  Duch^ne, 
which  was  still  always  looked  forward  to  as  the  great  opportunity.  The 
most  incredible  mystery  in  the  history  of  public  agitation,  our  author  de- 
clares to  be,  that  all  these  preparations  for  civil  war,  perfectioning  in 
the  art  of  barricades,  manufacture  of  powder,  and  public  discussions  of 
means,  should  have  been  carried  on  without  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  saw  Paris  agitated  as  on  €tke  eve  of  a  g^eat 
social  struggle.  Everywhere  groups  of  combatants  were  seen,  ^ach  with 
its  banner  and  each  with  a  chief,  among  whom  were  Caussidiere  and 
Louis  Blanc,  but  the  best  known  were  Pujol,  Grandmenil,  and  Lebon. 
Captain  Chamier,  we  have  before  seen,  mentioned  the  first  on  the  list  as 
the  chief  leader  of  the  insurrection  of  June.  No  attempt  was  made 
during  the  night  to  seize  the  leaders;  yet  so  publicly  was  every  step 
taken,  that  every  one  of  them,  Capefigue  asserts,  might  have  been 
arrested  in  the  act ;  and,  the  leaders  once  seized,  what  would  have  become 
of  the  insurrection  ?  That  the  Executive  did  sign  writs  of  arrest,  which 
were  not  put  into  execution  by  the  minister  Trelat  and  Tronv6  Chauvel, 
who  had  succeeded  Caussidiere  at  the  Prefecture,  Capefigue  deems  to  be 
another  certain  proof  that  Cavaignac  and  the  party  of  the  Natiofial  were 
desirous  of  bringingaboutastateof  things  which  would  lead  to  a  dictatorship. 

Barricades  began  to  be  erected,  M.  Capefigue  tells  us,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  when  everything  was  perfectly  quiet.  At  the  sound  of  a 
whistle,  men  in  blouses  issued  forth  from  the  vrine -shops  in  the  Rue  de 
St.  Denis,  and  plied  their  "  art"  with  skill  and  alacrity.  In  the  street 
of  St.  Jacques,  at  the  Pantheon,  in  the  heart  of  old  Paris,  in  a  hun- 
dred other  positions,  as  previously  arranged,  the  same  work  was  begun 
at  the  same  moment.  A  battalion  of  the  3rd  Legion  of  National  Guards 
advanced  against  the  barricade  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  carried  it 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  men.  This  occurred,  Capefigue  points  out  as 
well  worthy  of  remark,  actually  before  the  rappel  had  been  beaten.  But, 
at  the  sound  of  musketiy,  the  shops  closed  their  shutters,  drums  bea^ 
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the  NaiioDal  Guard  nm  to  arms,  the  whole  of  Furu  Msumed  the  sinifltar 
aspect  of  a  moment  of  great  insurrectioo.  CaTaignac  was  dow  named 
nulitarj'  chief  hy  the  ExecatWe,  which  was  thus  foreed  at  the  very  onset 
to  confide  the  aefence  of  the  city  to  the  party  of  the  NationctL  Cape- 
%Qe  makes  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  party  of  the  National,  It  is 
probahle  that  at  such  a  moment  there  was  not  an  Afincan  general  who 
would  not  have  led  guards,  national  and  mobile,  and  whatever  available 
forces  there  were  in  Paris,  against  the  enemies  of  order ;  and  that,  solely 
ua  point  of  military  honour,  and  in  defence  of  the  true  liberties  of 
flodety,  Lamorici^re,  ISedeau,  Damesne,  Duvivier,  Brea,  Le  Breton,  all 
gathered  around  the  chief  at  such  a  moment— alas !  how  many  destined 
to  perish  in  the  conflict ! 

The  plan  of  defence  adopted  by  Cavaignac  is  well  known.  He  had 
not  a  mere  street^row  to  contend  against ;  all  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  open 
iosurreetion,  and  he  resolved  to  isolate  die  two  wings  of  the  capital  from 
the  centre,  and  thus  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  ordinary  military 
measures.  Capefigue,  in  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  Cavaignac, 
actually  goes  so  £ftr  as  to  say  that  this  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to  giro 
time  to  the  insurgents  to  erect  more  barricades,  so  that  by«a  prolonged 
resistance  they  should  make  a  dictatorship  the  more  indispensable.  Truly, 
times  of  civil  war  are  times  of  great  popular  passions,  and  history  written 
under  sodi  influences  is  seldom  either  just  or  even  sagacious.  Cavaignac, 
as  he  himself  saidj  had  a  far  more  important  reason  for  not  subdividing 
his  troops  and  attacking  each  post  in  detail ;  he  was  not  confident  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  men ;  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  same  scenes  enacted  as  on 
the  kmg's. abdication  and  the  invasion  of  the  Chambers — soldiers  frater- 
oisbg  with  die  populace — hut  by  acting  as  he  did,  he  kept  his  troops 
under  his  hand.  And  Cavaignac  was  in  the  right,  and  future  history 
will  probably  do  him  justice. 

M.  Capefigoe  is  more  just  when  he  says  that  it  is  only  bv  a  knowledge 
of  how  &r  vulgarity  of  mind  can  mix  itself  up  even  witn  politics,  that 
it  is  poss^le  to  explain  M.  Flocon's  address  to  the  Assembly,  the  first 
day  of  insurrection,  in  which  he  declared,  that  in  the  disorders  then 
going  on,  if  the  thread  of  the  conspiracy  could  be  unravelled,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  money  of  foreigners  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
hand  of  a  pretender,  or  of  workmen  led  astray.  "  What,''  inquires  Cape- 
figue,  ''had  English  or  Russian  gold  to  do  with  a  simple  question,  the 
inaurrection  of  workmen,  and  of  the  national  workshops?"  At  this 
celebrated  meeting  there  was  nothing  but  contradictions  and  cross  pur- 
poses. ITie  reports  of  the  police  aggravated  anxiety  :  the  Executive  de- 
dared  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  ;  Cavaignac  announced  that 
the  army  had  nearly  mastered  the  insurrection ;  reports  kept  pouring  in 
from  every  quarter  of  officers  and  officials  wounded;  requests  for  assist- 
ance followed  one  another  incessantly ;  now  it  was  a  church,  next  a 
mayoralty,  and  then  a  railroad  terminus.  The  Assembly  wished  to  give 
belp;  Cavaignac  wished  to  keep  his  troops  together,  Capefigue  says,  for 
the  reasons  before  detailed.  Captain  Chamier  may  meditate  now  upon 
the  why  and  wherefore  his  message  for  succour  to  a  railway  terminus  was 
»  travestied  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Even  the  Mountain  felt 
its  position  to  be  one  of  a  most  unpleasant  character.  If  the  party  of 
order  triumphed,  they  would  be  compromised ;  if  the  insurgents  carried 
the  day,  what  could  be  done  to  calm  the  conquerors  ?     They  offered  to 
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mediate.  ''  Do  you  want  to  see  all  Paris  cut  one  another's  tbroats  ?" 
exclaimed  Caussidi^re ;  "  if  not,  let  us  mediate  between  the  combatants.'' 
Cavaignac  was,  howerer,  resolved  to  suppress  the  Red  Republicans  by 
force  of  arms,  and  no  offers  of  mediation  were  accepted. 

The  next  day  one-half  of  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurrectionists ;  but  that  very  morning,  by  the  first  break  of  day,  Ca- 
vaignac's  plan  of  suppression  began  to  be  put  in  force.  Paris,  the  abode 
of  luxury  and  civilisation,  became  the  seat  of  a  frightful  civil  combat. 
It  is  needless  now  to  recapitulate.  ''  Our  poor  country,''  exclaims  Cape- 
figue,  ''  had  attiuned  such  a  height  of  depravity,  that  the  most  horrible 
war&re  was  being  carried  on  among  Frencmnen.  So  much  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press  !*'  M.  Capefigue  says  he  was  "  thnoin  qculaire 
des  evetiements"  He  entered  Paris  by  the  Barri^re  de  St.  Etoile,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  where  Cavaignac  had  established 
his  head-quarters !  As  an  observer,  he  certainly  kept  himself  at  a  safe 
distance  from  anything  that  might  disturb  his  contemplations.  That 
morning,  however,  the  succour  which  the  departments,  wearied  with  the 
capricious  omnipotence  of  Paris  and  disgusted  at  the  reception  given  to 
their  representatives,  were  sending  in  from  every  point,  began  to  arrive 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  party  of  order.  The  first  thing  the  • 
Assembly  did  on  meeting  in  the  morning  was  to  place  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege,  to  put  all  power  in  the  hands  of  General  Cavaignac,  and  also  to  do 
something  sentimental.  "  The  country  adopted  l£e  widows  and  the 
children  of  those  who  died  for  the  common  safety.*'  Thus,  remarks 
Capefigue,  the  revolution  of  the  24th  of  February  passed  into  an  absolute 
and  military  power ;  it  is  the  end  to  which  all  revolutions  lead.  Admit- 
ting that  mtrigue  had  paved  the  way  to  the  state  of  siege,  and  had 
assured  absolute  power  to  General  Cavaignac,  Capefigue  admits,  never- 
theless, that  in  presence  of  so  formidable  an  insurrection,  nothing  else 
could  have  saved  society.  "  Whenever  there  is  a  national  crisis,"  he 
remarks,  ^<  a  character  springs  up,  and  that  almost  always  at  the  hoar 
fixed,  at  the  moment  that  he  is  wanted  :  what  was  the  immediate  want 
of  the  situation? — the  sword!  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  is  always 
young,  always  new;  a  diseased  state  of  society  is  saved  only  by  the 
sword." 

•  General  Cavaignac,  our  author,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  effective  as  a 
soldier,  was  not  so  as  a  statesman,  all  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  by  one 
flattering  phrase,  ^^He  is  a  good  Republican."  The  first  acts  of  the 
military  dictatorship  were  the  suppression  of  certain  journals,  the  arrest 
of  a  few  editors,  and  the  closing  of  the  clubs.  "  I  am  very  simple  in  my 
ideas,**  says  M.  Capefigue;  "I  do  not  believe  a  government  possible  in 
France  while  there  is  liberty  of  the  press."  M.  Girardin  had  published 
articles  which  were  calculated  to  increase  a  thousandfold  the  difiiculties 
of  a  situation  already  so  perilous  to  society.  Yet  his  arrest  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  fall  of  the  new  dictator. 

The  most  cruel  episodes  of  the  great  drama  that  was  enacting,  to  use 
our  author's  expression,  were  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
the  murder  of  General  Brea.  But  how  many  generals^  officers,  and 
soldiers  had  to  be  wept  for  on  those  two  fatal  days,  the  24th  and  25th  of 
June  ?  The  insurgents  aimed  chiefly  at  the  officers ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
often  remarked,  more  generals  fell  in  that  sad  conflict  than  in  any  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  empire.     *'  We  must,"  says  Capefigue,  indignant 
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at  the  murder  of  General  Brea  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  his  aide-de- 
camp, '*  for  the  honour  of  a  nation  cast  a  veil  over  these  horrihle  scenes 
of  civil  war.  The  League  and  the  Sixteenth  Century  can  now  be  under- 
stood." "  Such  was  the  perverse  action  of  the  press  and  the  clubs,  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  and  in 
tilling  the  bosoms  of  honest  workmen  with  uncontrollable  passions.*' 
Never  had  Paris  intnessed  a  civil  war  of  so  desperate  and  so  bloody  a 
character.  The  League,  the  Fronde,  the  Great  Revolution,  had  pre- 
sented nothing  like  it.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  sanguinary  reprisals  took 
place,  which  our  author  truly  remarks  did  not  belong  to  '*  civilisation !" 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  joy  among  the  bourgeoisie  when  at  length 
it  was  announced  that  Paris  was  delivered,  and  that  the  insurrectionists 
had  capitulated  in  their  last  strongholds.  General  Cavaignac  feared  even 
that  there  might  be  reprisals,  such  angry  passions  had  come  into  play; 
and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  wherein,  in  the  declamatory  style  so  beloved 
by  Parisians,  he  declared  that  <<  he  saw  in  Paris  conquerors  and  conquered, 
but  might  his  name  be  cursed  if  he  should  see  victims."  This  proclama- 
tion had,  however,  a  good  effect,  and  prevented  many  acts  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity  ;  but  the  National  Guard,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ci4)efigue,  had 
abready  revenged  itself  upon  many  of  the  prisoners  during  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  June. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that,  the  battle  won,  it  became  necessary  to  arrest 
and  try  as  criminals  those  who  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  heroes. 
Muskets  furnished  by  the  Provisional  Government  had  been  found  be- 
hind the  barricades ;  the  mayor  of  the  12th  arrondissement,  appointed  by 
M.  Arago,had  sided  with  the  insurgents ;  the  12th  Legion  of  tiie  National 
Guard,  commanded  by  Barb^s,  had  fought  with  the  same  party.  The 
poor  workmen  suffered  and  were  imprisoned.  Those  who  had  g^ven  them 
the  impulse  and  goaded  them  on  remained  in  power,  or  at  all  events  un- 
impeached.  But  public  opinion  marked  out  the  accomplices  in  high  situa- 
tions, even  in  the  Provisional  Government;  and  the  Assembly  was  obliged 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry.  General  Cavaignac  proceeded  at  the 
same  time  with  the  organisation  of  his  ministry,  several  members  of  which 
are  severely  criticised  by  M .  Capefigue.  The  same  author,  after  discussing 
the  leading  measures  of  the  new  government,  the  suppression  of  the  clubs, 
the  extinction  of  national  workshops,  the  prosecution  of  conspirators,  and 
the  relief  of  an  embarrassed  state  of  finances,  proceeds  upon  ^e  principle, 
that  the  victory  which  the  army  had  just  won  in  the  streets  of  Paris  had 
been  not  only  profitable  to  France,  but  to  all  Europe,  and  had  given 
courage  and  power  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  to  discuss,  at 
considerable  length,  what  he  calls  "  the  diplomatic  situatbn  of  Europe 
after  the  insurrection  of  June.** 

History  presents  few  examples  of  so  absolute  a  power  as  was  enjoyed 
hy  General  Cavaignac,  from  the  25th  of  June,  1848,  to  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  period  when  his  dictatorship  began  to  decline.  He  lived  in  the 
splendid  hotel  of  the  Rue  des  Varennes,  adopting  the  manners  and  the 
halnts  of  a  monarch.  "  The  Parisians,"  Capefigue  remarks,  ''are  either  sedi- 
tious, turbulent,  stopping  at  nothing,  not  even  their  own  interests,  or  they 
are  weak,  adulatory,  and  ready  to  humhle  themselves  to  the  dust^  and  to 
submit  to  anything  that  is  imposed  upon  them.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to 
Bee  them  hastening  to  the  salons  of  General  Cavaignac  ;  the  homage 
wMch  they  had  often  taken  a  pride  in  refusing  to  a  king  was  lavished 
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upon  a  dictator,  because  they  were  afraid,  and  the  sword  held  the  swaj. 
If  the  general  gave  a  few  fetes,  people  of  all  ranks  hurried  to  his  salons-^ 
there  was  not  a  hyperbolical  flattery  that  was  not  addressed  to  him.  The 
dictator  was  cold,  somewhat  haughty :  his  sickly  appearance,  his  nose,  his 
£Edcon-like  eye,  expressed  many  secret  passions  ;  among  them  the  ambi* 
tion  to  command  without  control,  the  other  the  love  of  ardent  distractions : 
every  evening  in  his  box  at  the  opera,  his  lorgnette  immoveably  fixed,  he 
followed  the  light  and  fugitive  dancers  in  their  envelopes  of  ganse.  He 
was  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  No  prince  was  more  flattered 
than  General  Cavaig^ac,  the  armed  chief  of  the  democtanr." 

As  to  M.  Marrast,  having  also  adiieved  the  height  of  his  am- 
bition, he  also  enjoyed  a  quasi-royal  state.  He  had  had  the  palace  of 
the  Conde's  superbly  deoo?ated  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  and  XV  L 
He  had  folding-doors,  and  ushers,  and  mace-bearers  innumerable,  to 
herald  every  new'^comer.  He  aped  the  majesty  and  the  luxury,  all  but 
tlie  manners,  of  the  aristocracy — the  latter  are  not  to  be  acquired  at  will. 

Throughout,  the  author,  whom  no  one  will  aecuse  of  sympathising 
with  the  Red  Republican  party,  never  ceases  to  brand  the  real  criminals, 
and  to  disclaim  against  the  severity  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
poor  ignorant  and  misled  classes,  while  those  who  had  led  them  astray, 
summoned  before  the  commission  of  inquiry,  made,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, an  apocryphal  submission  to  the  existing  powers,  and  were  received 
once  more  into  the  arms  of  the  Assembly. 

General  Cavaignac  was  not  one  of  those  men  to  whom  great  destinies 
were  reserved  by  Providence.  While  9000  misled  youths  and  men  were 
transported  to  Algiers,  and  every  prison  and  fortress  in  France  had  its 
exiled  insurgents,  the  real  criminals,  Ledru  Rollin,  Victor  Considerant, 
Pierre  Lemux,  Proudhon,  and  a  host  of  others  being  left  in  power,  they 
soon  succeeded  in  overthrowing  a  dictator  who  had  risen  i^n  the  tem- 
porary annihilation  of  their  party.  To  oppose  the  ever-active  Socialists 
and  Monti^ards  ^e  government  party  met  in  ihs' salons  of  the  Rue  de 
Poitiers,  from  whence  issued  those  well-known  anti-Socialist  tracts  to 
which  we  had  frequently  occasion  to  call  attention  during  the  progress  of 
events.  But  the  dictator  spoiled  things  by  his  own  wedinesa.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  approached  Ledm  Rollin  at  the  conclusion  of  an  address  that 
demagogue  had  made  to  the  Assembly  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  to  testify  his  approval  of  his  doctrines.  Upon  another,  he  openly 
declared  to  the  Assembly  that  he  gloried  in  and  was  proud  of  his  father 
and  of  his  brother  Godefroy.  From  that  moment  the  fall  of  the  dictator 
became  a  mere  question  of  time.  For  six  months  all  the  various  forms 
df  a  republic  had  been  tried,  provisional  government,  executive  commis- 
sion, military  dictatorship,  all  with  the  same  want  of  success;  credit, 
commerce,  finances  were  daily  getting  into  a  more  and  more  grievous  and 
embarrassed  state.  The  lower  classes  and  the  provinces  had  already  shown 
their  partisanship  with  Louis  Napoleon,  the  same  feeling  began  to  spread 
itself  among  the  middle  classes,  and  half  the  boupffeoisie  61  Paris  were 
ready  to  give  him  their  votes.  The  Red  Republicans  detested  the  man 
who  bad  exiled  their  brethren  by  thousands,  and  had  not  feared  to  impli- 
cate Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidi^re,  and  to  cast  into  prison  Sobrier, 
Blanqni,  and  Barb^.  But  the  most  effsctive  hostility  was  that  of  ridi- 
cule, the  weapon  used  by  Cavaignao*»  most  uncompromising  enemy, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  and  never  used  without  effect  in  Paris.      Day  sStex  day 
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the  most  ntirical  notices  appeared  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  Marguis 
di  la  BipuLUquey  till  the  proud,  bnt  not  ready-witted  soldier,  was  posi* 
tiirely  covered  with  ridicule.  The  great  point  to  which  Capeiigue  also 
gi?e3  his  adhesion  was  now  l»x>aght  against  Cavaignae,  that  he  had, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  iusurrection,  allowed  the  National  Guard  and 
some  battalions  of  the  line  to  be  sacrificed  for  his  own  purposes.  There 
was  also  the  support  given  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  one  of  the  worst 
men  that  figured  in  the  time  of  the  Convention  ;  and  there  were  certain 
national  rewards  which  had  been  distrihuted  hy  the  dictator  to  persons, 
among  whom,  strange  to  say,  w&te  assasnns,  tlueves,  and  returned  con- 
Tiets.  All  these  were  made  the  subjects  of  incessant  attacks  in  the  ad* 
Tene  papers.  The  publication  of  this  list,  M.  Capefigue  tells  us,  was  a 
mortal  hlow  given  to  the  election  of  General  Cavaignac. 

The  CoiiS^tutionnel  was  a  no  less  powerful  adversary  than  the  Presse. 
M.  Veron,  the  editor,  had  heen  annoyed  by  the  dictator's  conduct  towards 
himself,  and  he  went  over  to  the  Bonapartbt  party.  The  AssenMie 
Nationaie  was  still  more  virulently  hostile  even  than  these  leading  organs 
of  pubKc  opinion.  Cavaignao  had  only  the  temporizing  policy  of  the 
Dubois  and  the  real  advocacy  of  the  Siecle" 

The  ceremony  of  adopting  the  Constitution  having  been  gone  through, 
there  was  some  question  of  postponing  the  election  of  a  president;  poli- 
tical parties  were  not  agreed ;  but  general  Cavaignac,  with  that  love  of 
straightforwardness  which  even  his  enemies  allowed  to  him,  but  which  is 
never  appreciated  in  France,  was  opposed  to  any  delay.  Certain  political 
measures  of  an  electioneering  character  were  not,  however,  neglected. 
Mods.  B.  St.  Hilaire  was  charged  with  the  nominal  mission  of  bringing  the 
dietr.tor^s  conduct  in  the  days  of  June  before  the  Assembly.  Cavaignac 
successfully  defended  himself,  and  his  triumph  produced  a  great  impres- 
non  both  within  and  without.  At  the  same  time,  pamphlets  calumniating 
and  ridiculing  Louis  Napoleon  were  assiduously  distrihuted  throughout 
the  country.  They  could  not,  however,  afiPect  the  fanaticism  that  existed 
for  a  name.  The  portrait  of  the  great  emperor  was  in  every  cottage ; 
many  thought  that  he  was  even  stall  alive.  The  prince  also  paved  his 
way  by  his  letter  to  ihe  nuncio,  whom  he  addressed  as  monseigneur, 
and  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  no  community  in  feeling  with  the 
Bonaparte  then  at  Rome. 

When,  however,  the  fact  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  was  openly  announced  to  the  Assembly,  all  the  journals 
of  the  Republic  of  the  24th  of  Februrary  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
him.  The  greater  part  of  the  army,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  on 
the  contrar}-,  were  with  him.  They  had  been  exposed  to  nothing  but 
humiliations  ever  since  the  days  of  February,  and  nothing  galled  them  more 
than  that  the  Garde  Mobile,  so  favoured  "by  the  dictator,  should  enjoy  a 
pay  of  thirty  sous  a  day,  whilst  they  did  not  receive  a  fourth  of  that  sum. 
Then  the  usual  means  brought  to  bear  upon  elections  could  not  be  made 
to  tell  where  there  was  universal  suffrage.  A  word  from  the  village 
priest  or  an  old  soldier  went  further  than  a  pamphlet.  Even  the  pro- 
prietors of  mansions,  although  Legitimists,  had  had  enough  of  the  demo- 
cratic system^  which  threatened  fortune  and  interests,  and  most  were  pre- 
pared in  the  existing  state  of  things  to  vote  for  the  prince.  No  popu- 
larity could  engage  in  a  struggle  with  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Nationaie 
and  Reforme  were  at  once  sarcastic,  spiteful,  and  vindictive,  but  to  no 
purpose. 
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The  Parisian  clubs,  which  had,  ever  since^  the  days  of  Febraaiy,  as- 

Sired  to  rule  France,  but  without  success,  were  divided  in  opinions.  The 
iontagnards  delected  as  their  candidate  Ledru  Rollin;  the  Sodaiists 
put  M.  Raspail  in  nomination.  The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  that 
Louis  Napoleon  obtained  5,950,800  votes,  Cavaignac  1,362,499.  Le- 
dru Rollin,  Raspail,  and  Lamartine,  also  received  a  few  thousand  votes. 
This  result  was  so  decisive,  so  complete,  that  there  was  no  combating  it ; 
all  opposition  to  an  opinion  so  nearly  unanimous  of  the  country  at  large, 
was  vain  and  futile.  The  democratic  party,  says  Capefigue,  found  that 
it  was  deceived :  a  country  may  be  surprised  by  an  act  of  violence  and 
desperation,  but  in  such  a  case  you  must  not  appeal  to  universal  suffrage 
for  its  opinion,  for  the  public  feeling  will  always  express  itself  adverse  to 
political  outrages.  France  was  not  democratic ;  and,  by  its  vote  of  the 
10th  of  December,  it  placed  a  strong  power  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  and 
moderate  man. 

At  this  point  CapeBgue  terminates  his  great  work  upon  the  late 
revolution.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  main  objects 
which  he  has  had  in  view  have  been  to  show  that  that  revolution  was 
not  an  accident,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  the  result  of  a  state  of 
things,  which  render  it  a  matter  of  g^titude  that  it  went  no  further. 
The  publicists,  the  joiutialists,  the  historians,  who  for  thirty  years  have 
been  labouring  at  the  little-enviable  task  of  corrupting  the  people;  the 
orators,  who  gave  the  example  of  revolt  and  sedition  ;  the  teachers  at  the 
universities,  who  have  filled  the  heads  of  the  rising  generation  with 
false  and  impious  doctrines,  are  the  real  criminals.  The  revolution  of 
February,  if  it  had  no  political  martyrs,  distinguishes  itself  from  all  that 
preceded  it  by  its  far  more  dangerous  character  ;  it  attacked  the  whole 
social  state  ;  its  theories  brought  into  contempt  not  only  faith,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  the  philosophical  school  of  tne  seventeenth 


century  had  also  done,  but  the  ties  of  family,  property,  and  the 
hierar^y  of  the  state.  If  it  did  not  raise  up  a  scaffold,  it  proclaimed 
civil  war.  The  country  was  saved  for  the  time  being  by  the  peasants, 
among  whom  the  doctrines  of  anarchists  had  not  spread ;  but  the  causes 
which  produced  the  troubles  of  February,  Capefigue  would  have  us  believe, 
are  not  only  still  in  existence,  but,  as  the  democratic  party  knows  that 
all  power  must  spring  from  universal  suffrage,  it  never  ceases  to  labour 
at  tne  corruption  of  the  lower  classes,  and  at  the  fatal  task  of  setting  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  the  workman  against  his  employer,  the  portionless 
against  his  proprietors.  The  lessons  of  misery  and  of  suffering  will  soon 
be  lost ;  and  what  a  future  I  "  But  when  the  cup  of  enjoyment  is  going 
round,  the  ballad  of  death  is  importunate,  and  the  voice  of  the  aged 
minstrel  is  drowned  when  he  sings  of  a  catastrophe  to  barons  and 
knights." 
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HOW   TO   GOVERN   A   MIDSHIPMAN'S   MESS;    OR.  SCENES 
AFLOAT,  IN  EGYPT  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MACKUVNONy  R.N. 

Beautiful  to  behold  was  the  English  blockading  squadron  off 
Alexandria  in  November,  1840.  During  several  weeks  six  huge  two- 
deckers  ''patrolled"  before  the  entrance  of  this  classic  port.  The 
weather  was  settled  and  delightful — the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  sylvan  lake. 

The  Egyptian  fleet,  outnumbering  our  blockading  ships  threefold, 
apparently  made  every  preparation  to  come  out  and  force  the  blockade — 
a  manifestation  which  sometimes  proceeded  so  far  that  their  royals  were 
set  and  head-yards  braced  for  casting.  This  looked  as  if  the  enemy 
were  really  in  earnest,  and  caused  -  most  intense  anxiety  on  our  part  for 
the  fulfilment  of  what  was  thus  threatened.  Old  Charley,  snuffing-up 
with  delight  the  gentle  breeze  blowing  directly  out  of  port,  hugged 
closely  and  in  compact  line  of  battle,  the  hostile  shores  bristling  with- 
batteries. 

Thousands  of  eyes  from  the  blockading  ships  were  directed  towards 
the  enemy's  movements.  In  that  magnificent  squadron  there  was  not 
one  man  who  would  not  joyfully  have  given  a  year's  pay  to  insure  the 
longed-for  "scrimmage."  feut  it  was  not  to  be:  Mehemet  Ali  had  too 
g^at  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  ill-gotten  fleet ;  and  all  his  threaten- 
ing preparations  ended  in  "  moonshiDC." 

Our  expectation  of  a  brush  with  the  Egyptians  being  thus  disappointed, 
an  unusual  portion  of  ill-humour  prevailed  afloat ;  and,  as  if  no  additional 
cause  for  grumbling  should  be  lacked,  our  fresh  provisions  were  exhausted 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  blockade.  We  had,  consequently,  a  dreary 
prospect  of  "short  commons"  and  ennuL 

In  this  state  of  things  not  much  surprise  was  felt  at  hearing  that  the 
midshipman's  berth  in  the  -—  liad  been  the  scene  of  a  violent  com- 
motion on  the  part  of  the  "  young  gentlemen,"  who  were  aghast  on 
finding  one  day  nothing  to  cover  their  ample  table  but  four  scanty  dishes 
of  salt  horse.  Midshipmen  are  not,  in  general,  the  most  patient  or 
reasonable  of  human  beings;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  anger  of  the 
youngsters  in  question  was  unbounded,  and  could  scarcely  find  adequate 
vent,  although  the  maledictions  levelled  against  the  caterer  (who,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  was  a  civilian)  were  exceedingly  ingenious  in  their 
variety,  including  some  choice  specimens  of  novel  vituperation,  in  the 
contrivance  of  which  sailors  surpass  every  class  of  men  on  earth. 

When  downright  hunger  is  the  subject  of  debate,  the  suggestions  of 
reason  are  faint  indeed.  The  unfortunate  caterer  tried  to  justify  his 
administration  by  pleading  necessity,  and  by  urging  every  other  argu- 
ment dictated  by  good  sense  and  prudence,  and  warranted  by  truth. 
All  was  of  no  avwl :  borne  down  by  the  clamour  of  the  middies,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  sick  bay,  followed  by  a  general  shout  of  "  Down  with  the 
doctor's  mate !  No  starving  caterer !  Hurrah  for  a  radical  mess !  Re- 
publics for  ever  I" 

Having  thus  compelled  the  flight  of  .£sculapius  the  younger,  a  very 
turbulent  discussion  took  place  in  the  gun-room.  Many  orators  rose  at 
once — different  schemes  were  simultaneously  proposed — all  were  speakers 
and  no  hearers — every  one  declaimed  with  peculiar  nautical  eloquence,, 
but  no  one  would  listen;  and  the  hubbub  and  din  were  bewildering. 
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Suddenly,  however,  the  well-known  signal  to  quarters  was  heard* 
This,  in  an  instant,  stilled  the  tumult.  There  was  a  quick  ruA  to  the 
door;  all  strove  and  scuffled  to  set  rapidly  to  their  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  ship,  a  huge 
eighty,  was  cleared  as  if  for  action.  Her  magnificent  lower  deck  showed 
to  great  advantage  a  formidable  row  of  sixty-eight  and  thirty-two  pound 
g^ns,  manned  by  a  crew  in  a  perlect  state  of  discipline.  Well  might  an 
Englishman  be  proud  of  that  ship,  and  of  her  efficiency.  She  was  a 
counterpart  in  order  and  discipline  of  nearly  every  one  cf  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  which,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  the 
line.  Never  before  had  England  so  well-equipped  and  efficient  a  fleet 
at  sea. 

After  quarters  a  meeting  of  the  radical  portion  of  mates  and  mids. 
was  held  on  the  fore  part  of  the  main-deck,  to  teke  into  consideration 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  towards  a  reform  of  the  mess.  As  a 
preliminary,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  that  ^^  the  doctor's  mate  be  deposed.*' 
This  was  carried  by  acclamation ;  but  so  wide  was  the  difference  of  opinion 
touching  the  other  proposed  resolutions,  that  none  of  them  were  approved, 
and  not  even  a  successor  was  named  to  the  former  caterer.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  ensue  but  perfect  independence  and  liberty,  delightfully 
evidenced  the  next  time  the  mess  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  potatoes, 
books,  junks  of  salt  horse,  &c.,  did  duty  as  missiles,  and  were  hurled 
across  the  table  from  the  hands  of  one  to  the  head  of  another,  as  a 
pleasant  and  graceful  fancy  might  dictate.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
pany seemed  resolved,  by  exhibiting  his  individual  proficiency,  to  justify 
the  old  injunction — "  Go  to  sea  and  learn  manners/' 

All  this  was  vastly  agreeable  for  a  time,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the 
viands  were  frequently  waylaid  on  their  road  to  the  gun-room  dinner-table; 
and  then  it  was  suspected  that  ^*  radical  institutions,'*  however  specious  in 
their  origin,  might  possibly  not  promote  the  comfort  of  communities, 
and  that  disorder,  however  fascinating  in  itself,  was  not  altogether  free 
from  inconveniences.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  poor 
republican  middies  were  half  starved,  and  that  their  democratic  leaders 
grew  proportionately  plump.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  old 
march  from  rebellion  to  despotism  was  repeated  in  the  instance  before  us. 
At  present,  however,  other  matters  claim  our  attention. 

One  morning  the  squadron  in  line  of  battle  was  standing  to  the  north- 
ward. Longing  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  classic  city  of  Alexandria,  about 
five  miles  under  the  lee.  Pompey*s  Pillar  (improperly  thus  called),  defy- 
ing the  wear  of  ages,  attracted  the  curiositv  and  admiration  of  officers 
and  men.  The  next  conspicuous  object  which  excited  the  attention  of 
the  numerous  lookers-on  in  the  squadron  was  the  Schuna,  or  range  of 
warehouses  for  the  reception  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Egj'pt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pasha's  monopolising  system  the  entire  growth  of  the  countiy 
comes  into  his  hands  at  prices  fixed  by  himself,  and  the  grower  is  not 
permitted  to  resort  to  other  markets.  Not  only  does  this  restriction 
apply  to  the  commodities  of  £^pt,  but  to  those  of  adjacent  countries 
wherever  the  pasha's  influence  extends,  embracing  the  coffee  of  Mocha, 
the  gums  and  drugs  of  Arabia,  the  tobacco  of  Syria,  feathers  from  the 
interior,  elephants*  teeth,  &c.;  all  of  which  are  purchased  for  him  in  the 
first  instance.  Thus  did  the  wily  Mehemet  Ali  combine  the  tyranny  of 
the  ancient  time  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  present  day. 

With  the  admirable  spy*glasses  in  the  »  the  most  minute  djects 
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eoM  be  pereavtd  on  the  enemy's  batteriee.  An  Englnh  line^of-bat^ 
ship  IS  better  supplied  with  tnese  instraments  than  the  shore-going 
retder  can  imagine.  The  meet  costly  glasses  aie  *'  plenty  as  blackberries." 
The  author  possessed  at  that  time  a  capital  Dollond,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  absolute  perfection,  and  yet  this  glass  having  recently  undergone 
the  process  of  "  illuminating*'  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Southan^ton,  has  been 
improved  thirty-thsee  per  cent.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  obvious 
importance  to  naval  officers. 

To  seaward,  and  about  fire  miles  to  windward,  was  her  Majesty's 
steam-ship  Afedea^  under  easy  sail  without  steam^  Slowly  and  majes- 
tically did  our  huge  leviathans  of  the  deep  pursue  their  course  in  such 
dose  and  compact  order,  that  to  an  uninitiated  observer  they  would 

appear  in  dangerous  proximity.     The  mate  of  the forecastle,  perched 

upon  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  the  fore-rigging,  was  noting  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  squadron,  and  hugginer  himself  with 
a  sailor's  glee^  in  the  conviction  that  the ,  with  only  her  three  top- 
sails, could  easily  preserve  her  station,  while  the  vast  machine  ahead,  with 
double  the  sail  on  her,  could  hardly  keep  her  hinder  parts  clear.  Sud- 
denly the  order  was  given,  "  After-guard  and  mizen-top  men,  trim  sails  ! 
Square  the  cross  jaek-yard  T* 

The  yards  were  instantly  squared — the  giant  ship  felt  the  check,  and 
gradually  increased  the  distance  (somewhat  too  short)  from  the  vessel 
ahead.  The  mate's  triumphant  smile  at  this  clear  proof  of  his  pet  ship's 
speed  was  changed  by  the  boatswain  exclaiming,  *'  Mr.  — *,  there's 
smnmut  to  do  now,  I'll  bet  mv  seven-bell  tot  Look  at  Old  Charley's 
buntin*  agoing  up.     I'm  blest  but  the  steamer  s  afire  !" 

This  was  too  true.  On  gUncingto  windward  smoke  appeared  issuing 
from  the  steamer,  though  her  boilers  were  not  at  work.  (Qy.)  Simulta* 
neously  the  answering  pennants  of  all  the  ships  were  running  up  to  the 
commodore's  signal,  ^*  Boats  to  proceed  to  assistance  of  ship  in  dis- 
tress!" 

The  ponderous  yards  were  instantly  squared,  and  the  ships,  which 
before  appeared  cahn,  silent,  and  almost  sluggish,  were  now,  as  if  by 
magic,  transformed  into  the  most  intense  activity.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
baige  and  pinnace  of  the  ■  were  suspended  high  in  air:  a  succession 

of  loud  splashes  announced  the  reception  by  mother  ocean  of  these 
boats  and  the  two  cutters ;  and,  a  moment  after,  thirty  or  forty  other 
boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  were  pulling,  as  if  for  life,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  steamer.  A  double  stimulus  actuated  the  crews :  not  only 
did  they  desire  to  outrun  the  boats  belonging  to  their  own  ships,  but 
were  toifold  more  desirous  to  get  ahead  of  the  boats  of  others.^ 

The  mate  (to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made)  being  in  the 
baige^  and  having  seen  everything  to  rights  in  his  boat,  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  ships.  They  were  now  under  a  doud  of  canvas,  striving, 
by  beating  to  windward,  to  approach  the  unfortunate  steamer.  His  de- 
light, and  that  of  the  boat's  crew,  was  extreme,  to  see  their  ship  gradu- 
ally draw  away  from  and  distance  the  rest,  as  though  they  were  at 
anchor. 

As  they  approached  the  steamer  all  sorts  of  conjectures  were  hazarded. 
It  certainly  appeared  very  strange  that  both  ensign  and  pennant  were 
flying,  as  if  nothing  had  hi^pened.  At  length  she  was  reached,  boarded, 
and  the  cause  discovered.     It  appeared  that  a  gunner's  mate  or  bom* 
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bardier  bad  been  screwing,  or  unscrewing,  tbe  cap  of  a  sbell^fuse ;  the 
composition  had  ig^nited,  and  the  shell,  of  course,  exploded.  As,  at  the 
moment,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  know  what  effect  this  might  have  oa 
the  magazine,  the  signal  of  distress  had  been  made.  A  better  idea  of 
the  eifect  of  these  destructive  projectiles  cannot  be  given  than  in  de- 
scribing the  scene  at  this  moment  below  the  deck  of  the  Medea. 

The  shell  had  burst  on  the  lower-deck,  just  above  the  shell- room, 
killing  the  unfortunate  bombardier  who  had  meddled  with  the  fuse-cap. 
The  explosion  had  thrown  down  all  the  bulk-heads  from  the  captain  s 
cabin  to  the  boilers;  several  planks  in  the  upper-deck  were  forced  up; 
and  a  large  mass  of  the  shell,  apparently  two  pounds  in  weight,  had 
half  buried  itself  in  an  upper-deck  beam.  A  part  of  the  poor  victim*s 
brains  were  driven  against  an  officer's  book-snelves,  and  several  men 
were  wounded.  One  extraordinary  escape  deserves  notice.  An  officer 
was  driven  up  the  skylight,  and  found  himself  on  deck  unhurt. 

The  vessel  was  now  surrounded  by  boats,  and  the  decks  crowded  with 
officers,  all  congratulating  the  Medeas  on  their  extraordinary  and  provi- 
dential escape. 

The  above,  however,  was  not  the  only  instance  of  fool-hardy  careless- 
ness in  the  squadron.  A  few  days  previously,  the  gunnery-lieutenant  of 
one  of  the  llne-of-battle  ships  had  occupied  himself  during  church-time 
in  doing  the  self-same  thing  on  the  orlop-deck,  exactly  under  the  spot 
where  the  mass  of  the  ship's  company  were  assembled  for  divine  wor- 
ship— an  unconscious  Guy  Fawkes.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of 
the  dreadful  carnage  which  must  have  ensued  had  an  ignition  similar  to 
that  on  board  the  steamer  taken  place.  And,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
on  the  arrival  in  England  of  a  report  of  the  Medea^s  disaster,  another 
poor  man  was  killed  in  trying  the  same  experiment.  Precautions  are 
now  adopted  to  prevent  accidents  of  the  like  nature. 

Soon  after  the  above  occmrrence  we  had  a  taste  of  the  celebrated 
Syrian  gale,  which  lasted  several  days.  The  motion  produced  by  it 
was  no  trifle.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  heavy  gales  and  furious  seas  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
He  has  been  in  a  cutter  near  Cape  Horn ;  in  a  small  yacht  in  the 
Pentland  Firth,  the  Sunburg  Roost,  and  the  Race  of  Aldemey;  but  the 
worst  tossing  he  ever  remembers  was  in  this  very  gale,  and  in  this  large 
two-decker.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  violence  of  the  motion,  a 
lee-lurch  submerged  the  muzzle  of  a  forecastle  gun,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  jerked  the  carriage  up  off  the  deck.  At  the  precise  time  this 
movement  occurred,  a  seaman  fell  from  the  weather-side,  slid  rapidly 
down,  and  was  entrapped  (on  the  weather-roll  of  the  ship)  by  the  gun- 
carriage  falling  down  upon  his  legs :  his  thigh  was  broken.  Perhaps 
this  excessive  violence  of  motion  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  a  few  minutes  prior  to  the  above  accident  the  dose-reefed  main- 
topsail  was  blown  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes ;  the  main-staysail  shared 
the  same  fate  in  setting;  consequently  the  ship  for  a  time  was  without 
any  sail  whatever. 

As  soon  as  the  gale  moderated,  we  bore  up  for  the  Bay  of  Marmorice, 
much  to  the  satisraction  of  the  mates  and  middies,  who  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  what  they  called  "  a  full-bellied  place."  In  a  few  days 
the  squadron  was  snugly  moored  in  the  above  magnificent  harbour  of 
Asia  Minor ;  but;  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  hungry  expectants, 
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the  first  day  passed  without  the  savouiy  addidons  they  expected.  -  This 
again  raised  in  the  mess  the  spint  of  rebellion,  which  was  only  dormant, 
not  dead.  Loud  and  an?ry  were  the  complaints ;  but  when  the  second 
and  third  days  passed  with  like  scarcity,  the  empty,  and  therefore  furious, 
stomachs  broke  out  again  into  open  and  violent  revolution. 

Peremptory  calls  were  now  made  for  universal  su£Prage  and  vote  by 
ballot  to  elect  a  caterer  who  would  administer  to  popular  wants.  But 
«yen  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  designs  the  agitators  made  so 
desperate  a  tumult,  that  for  half-an-hour  nothing  could  be  heard.  The 
old  difficulty  in  effecting  a  change  of  things  was  therefore  renewed. 
At  length,  to  the  disgust  of  the  universal-suffinge  men,  the  franchise 
was  limited  to  those  who  had  been  two  years  at  sea.  Though  at  first 
denounced  as  an  illiberal  restriction,  tliis  was  ultimately  confirmedi 
especially  as,  by  a  compromise  between  the  parties,  the  ballot  was 
oidainea  as  (lie  mode  of  voting. 

The  election  immediately  took  place,  and  the  elder  members  of  the 
mess  pledged  themselves  to  accept  the  office,  if  chosen.  On  examining 
the  ballot-box,  it  appeared  that  die  majority  of  votes  had  fallen  on  an 
old  mate  of  some  sagacity,  who  at  once  perceived  that  to  keep  thirty 
riotous  messmates  of  all  ages  in  any  degree  of  order,  it  was  necessary  to 
possess  extraordinary  authority :  the  old  amount  of  privilege  was  clearly 
not  sufficient.  Cromwell  had  more  irresponsible  power  than  Charles, 
whom  he  deposed  for  imputed  tyranny.  Why,  then,  should  not  our  old 
mate  strive  to  imitate  Cromwell  s  example? 

'^  Well,  gentlemen,'*  said  the  newly-elected  ruler,  ^^  you  have,  it  seems, 
elected  me  caterer  of  the  mess." 

'*  To  be  sure  we  have,"  was  responded,  with  loud  cheers. 

'^  You  know,"  continued  the  old  mate,  *^  that  you  are  a  very  difficult 
set  to  keep  in  order." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  that,"  replied  the  young  gentlemen  ;  "  but  we 
want  a  good  mess.  Our  constitution  has  been  perverted.  Reform! 
reform!" 

"  Well,  then,*'  pursued  the  mate,  looking  as  if  his  brain  were  full  of 
schemes  for  the  general  good,  '^  if  1  am  to  be  caterer,  I  must  have  extra 
powers." 

*'  By  all  means,"  was  tiniversally  responded.  '^  Any  powers  you  like, 
as  long  as  we  have  lots  of  grub.'* 

"  Well,  but  I  must  be  despotic,"  urged  the  mate.  "  I  must  exercise 
the  privilege  of  levying  fines  whenever,  and  for  whatever  I  please.  My 
word  must  be  law,  against  which  there  can  be  no  appeal." 

'<  We  consent  that  it  shall  be  so,"  replied  the  middies.  ''  Do  you 
stipulate  for  anything  else  ?** 

"  No,"  answered  the  mate ;  "  and  to  show  you  my  liberality,  1  will 
grant  you  a  tribunal,  to  be  elected  by  myself,  to  which  you  may  appeal 
against  my  decisions  whenever  you  may  hold  them  to  be  unjust." 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah !  the  new  caterer  for  ever !"  was  vociferated  by  the 
assembly. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  mate,  ''  1  name  as  the  Committee  of 
Appeal,  Brown,  Barry,  Jones,  and  Eobinson ;  myself  president." 

"  Bravo !"  was  shouted.     «  Can't  be  better." 

''The  committee,  however,*'  added  the  mate,  "must  not  be  called 
together  for  nothing.     If  any  one  appeal  to  it,  a  bottle  of  champagne 
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will  be  drank,  and  either  the  i^pealer  or  the  mess  must  pay  for  it,  as  the 
eommittee  may  decide." 

This,  being  considered  a  violent  stretch  of  absolutism,  excited  tlie  first 
symptoms  of  dissent.  Much  confusion  prevailed  in  the  meeting,  amidst 
which  arose  exclamations  of  '^  Oh,  ah !  You  are  carrying  things,  you 
know,  with  rather  too  high  a  hand !  'Twon't  do.  We  shall  be  worse 
off  than  ever.     So  much  for  a  protector !'' 

The  caterer  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became  necessary 
he  should  strike  a  decided  blow;  his  newly-assumed  authority  was  at 
stake ;  it  must  perish,  or  be  enforced  by  a  ooup-de-main.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  tnat  might  present  itself  of  bring- 
ing things  to  an  issue.  This  was  speedily  afforded  by  one  of  the  young- 
sters, nick-named  "  Cheeky,'*  shying  his  cap  at  another  across  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Cheeky,'*  said  the  caterer,  rising,  and  looking  very  solemnly, 
"I  commence  the  duties  of  my  office  by  fining  you  one  shilling  for 
shying  your  cap  at  Mr.  Kilderbee's  head.'  (Immense  uproar,  laughter, 
and  cheers.) 

*'  ril  see  you  hanged,**  said  the  offender,  '<  before  I  pay  any  fine.  I 
appeal  to  the  committee." 

<<  Bring  a  bottle  of  champagne  !**  exclaimed  the  caterer.  '^  Gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  you  hear  the  appeal.  Please  to  arrange  yoitrselves 
round  this  end  of  the  table."  Then,  addressing  the  stewiffd,  he  added, 
**  Holmes,  produce  the  glasses." 

A  dead  silence  prevailed.  The  "young  gentlemen"  perceived  that 
the  reform  for  which  they  had  clamoured  was  carried  beyond  what  they 
had  bargained  for.  The  bottle  and  glasses  were  brought,  and  the  whole 
mess  assembled  round  the  '^  board,"  wondering  what  would  come  next. 
Filling  up  the  five  glasses  for  the  committee,  the  old  mate  looked 
smilingly  round.  He  well  knew  the  great  struggle  for  authority  had 
commenced.  Should  he,  on  this  occasion,  be  successfully  opposed,  the 
mess  would  once  more,  and  for  ever,  be  disorganised. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  drink  this  wine  at  somebody's  expense,  not 
my  own,  to  a  just  decision  of  the  committee — to  a  good  and  vigorous 
government  of  the  mess,  and  to  abundance  of  savoury  dishes  for  us  all.*' 
(Great  cheering.)  Then  turning  to  the  committee,  **  Gentlemen,"  pur- 
sued he,  "  you  have  been  present  at  the  whole  scene.  Is  Mr.  Cheeky 
fined  justly  or  not  ?*' 

"  We  approve !  we  approve !"  simultaneously  shouted  the  committee. 

''  Then,  Mr.  Cheeky,"  pursued  the  caterer,  ^'  you  are  not  only  find  one 
shilling,  but  are  amerced  also  in  the  cost  of  tins  champagne.  Holmes, 
put  the  wine  down  to  Mr.  Cheeky's  account." 

This  sentence  excited  uproarious  applause,  accompanied  by  derisive 
cries,  such  as,  *^  Halloa,  Mr.  Cheeky,  how  does  the  wine  taste  ?" 
"  Cheeky  and  champagne !"  The  victim  lifted  up  .his  voice  in  indignant 
remonstrance ;  but  it  was  speedily  drowned  by  the  shouts  and  screams  of 
the  whole  mess,  and  the  old  mate  safely  achieved  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  despotism. 

The  news  of  so  '^  strong  a  government*'  in  the  midshipmen's  mess 
flew  like  wildfire  through  the  ship.  The  champagne-puniBhment  re- 
ceived abundance  of  comments,  and  the  unlucky  offender  was  gaeeted 
wherever  he  went  with  mock  commiseration  and  ironical  questions. 
Meanwhile  the  infliction,  which  not  only  covered  the  tnnsgressor  witli 
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adicoley  bat  inraded  Iifs  pocket,  produoed  a  marvellous  effect.  The  old 
mate  now  took  care  that  the  table  should  be  well  spread.  Some  degree 
of  regularity  was  soon  attained,  and,  the  first  time  for  weeks,  the  mess- 
table  could  boast  of  decency  and  decorum.  The  members  of  the  com- 
jnittee  had  been  wisely  chosen ;  they  were  the  iUte  of  the  mess,  and 
detennined  to  uphold  the  caterer.  There  was  something  that  prodi- 
giously tickled  their  fancies  in  legislating  to  the  taste  of  champagne ; 
they  had  teen,  moreover,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  initial  measure  of 
the  new  authority.  At  first  the  old  mate  took  especial  care  to  bring  for- 
ward only  glaring  cases,  and  to  pounce  exclusively  on  those  who  had  little 
or  no  influence  aboard. 

Brown  and  the  caterer  were  walking  the  deck  one  night,  when  their 
conversation  turned  on  the  reformed  government  of  the  mess. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  former,  "  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry,  out 
jQfor  plans  with  the  committee." 

"  Why  not?'*  demanded  the  old  mate. 

''  Because,  when  I  was  in  the  Rodney^''  replied  Brown,  "  old  Parker 
sent  for  several  of  the  seniors  of  the  mees  and  tried  to  form  them  into  a 
committee.  But  it  did  not  answer.  If,  therefore,  such  a  body  failed 
inder  the  auspices  of  so  mighty  a  man  as  the  captain  of  a  line-of-battle 
dnp,  how  can  yours  hope  to  succeed?" 

'*  Fll  tell  you,''  replied  the  mate  ;  ^'  old  Parker,  although  a  very  'cute 
hand,  did  not  take  the  right  steps.  He  ought  to  have  chosen  one  person^ 
soch  as  yourself,  and  then  desired  him  to  form  a  committee.  If  Jive  men 
are  told  to  do  anything  nothing  will  be  done.  A  committee  is  helpless 
without  a  head.  I  wish  to  have  a  ^  board'  merely  to  back  my  authority — 
nothing  more." 

**  Nevertheless,"  responded  Brown,  "  I  think  you  will  fail." 

"  You  may  depend  on  it  I  shall  not  fail,"  replied  the  mate,  "  and  for 
two  good  reasons ;  first,  that  I  shall  carry  on  my  measures  with  perfect 
good  temper;  and  secondly,  that  the  majority  are  for  orders  a  word  which, 
according  to  their  definition,  means  lashings  of  good  beef-steaks  with  a 
ydlow  sadvage  to  them." 

Though  the  mess  rapidly  improved,  our  caterer  perceived  that  rocks 
were  in  the  way,  to  steer  clear  of  which  required  skilful  management.  A 
principal  obstacle  was  the  high  tone  of  some  of  the  senior  and  stronger  of 
the  mess,  who  now  began  to  consider  themselves  privileged.  As  yet  the 
old  mate  had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  them  to  book ;  but  as 
soch  a  course  would  soon  become  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  weaker  members,  and  in  order  to  promote 
the  ^public  good,"  he  determined  in  future  to  pay  no  respect  to  persons. 

One  evening,  a  large  smoking  party  had  assembled  on  the  port  side  of 
the  main-deck  forwa^ ;  the  chief  topic  of  discourse  was  ''  Cheeky"  and 
the  champagne  forfeiture.  Our  old  mate  listened  to  the  observations,  and 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  gain  his  end.  Among  the  most  jocose  of  the  com- 
pany was  Barry,  a  tall,  heraulean  mate,  good-tempered  and  popular,  but  ex- 
tremely fond  of  having  his  own  way.  He  was,  moreover,  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  a  committee-man.  This  was  the  instrument  our  wily  caterer 
determined  to  get  hold  of  to  consolidate  permanently  his  power  in  the  mess. 

The  party  having  separated,  our  two  friends  were  left  alone,  and  the 
eatenr  soon  discovered,  that  though  Barry  was  favourable  to  the  new 
«der  of  things,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  dangers  a-head.  Having  ad- 
mad  him  of  these,  the  old  mate  said  suddenly, 
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'<  The  only  way,  Barry,  to  keep  our  big  fellows  in  any  order  is  to  fine 
you  heavily." 

'*  Fine  me  f*'  echoed  Barry.  "  Come,  I  like  that  What  am  I  to  be 
fined  for?" 

*<  Why,"  replied  his  companion,  "you  are  the  biggest  and  strongest  in 
the  mess,  and  nearly  the  senior.  If  I  fine  you,  and  you  pay  witoout  a 
murmur,  no  one  will  dare  resist.'' 

*'  Not  a  bad  idea,"  returned  Barry.  "  But  it  depends,  you  know,  on  the 
amount.     What  sum  do  you  propose?" 

*'  A  mere  nothing,"  was  responded ;  "  only  a  dollar  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne.*' 

'*  The  devil !"  ejaculated  Barry.  «  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  YHiy, 
it  will  cost  eight  shilling^  and  eightpence." 

'^  Never  mind,**  said  the  old  mate ;  "  I'll  deduct  it  horn  your  mess- 
money  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  charge  it  in  the  accounts  as  secret- 
service  money." 

"  Ha,  ha !  capital.     I'll  do  it,  by  Jove !" 

"  Very  well ;  but  mind  you  don't  laugh  when  I  charge  you,  as  I  mean 
to  do,  in  the  middle  of  dinner  to-morrow." 

<*  What  offence  shall  I  commit?"  demanded  Barry. 

*^  Let  roe  see,"  responded  the  caterer.  "  I  have  it.  There  is  a  bad 
habit  among  us  of  leaving  cocked-hat  boxes,  dirks,  and  swords,  kicking 
about  the  mess-table.  Leave  one  of  your  boxes  there  to-morrow.  I 
will  do  the  rest." 

The  following  day  a  hat-box  appeared  on  the  table,  just  as  the  mess 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  caterer,  "  this  nuisance  has  become  intolerable. 
You  all  must  see  the  necessity  of  abating  it :  an  example  shall  be  made. 
The  owner  of  this  box  shall  pay  the  piper,  and  no  mistake.  I  care  not 
who  he  is.     He*s  fined  a  dollar.     To  whom  does  this  box  belong?" 

After  some  hesitation,  Barry,  in  a  low  voice  replied,  "  I  believe  it's 
mine." 

'*0h,  ah!"  was  the  general  cry.  ** //c  won  t  pay!  he's  too  big!" 
«  Yes  he  shall !"  "  No  he  shan't !"  «  Shame,  shame !"  "  Down  with 
all  tyranny !"     "  O  that  infernal  caterer !" 

When,  however,  Barry  rose  to  reply,  the  utmost  silence  prevwled. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  see  what  he  would  do,  and  all  were  ready  to 
-  ,take  the  cue  from  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  acknowledge  my  error.  I  bow  to  the 
.judgment  of  the  caterer." 

Such  a  reply  from  a  man  of  his  known  influence  and  personal  prowess 
^excited  astonishment,  heightened  by  the  caterer  saying,  "  Sir,  as  you 
are  a  member  of  the  committee  I  fine  you,  in  addition  to  the  dollar,  a 
bottle  of  champagne."  This  little  trick  had  a  great  effect,  and  assisted 
materially  in  reducing  the  mess  to  order. 

Our  caterer  had  to  eradicate  another  bad  habit  into  which  the  strong 
members  of  the  mess  had  fallen,  namely,  of  sending  the  servants  on 
trivial  errands,  such  as  "  How  is  the  wind?"  "  What  sail  have  we  set?" 
and  so  foith.  Too  glad  to  make  this  an  excuse  for  absenting  themselves 
from  the  duty  of  the  mess,  the  servants,  in  attempting  to  justify  their 
fault,  would  say,  "  Why,  sir,  we  were  ordered  to  go :  we  dared  not 
.refuse — ^we  must  obey  orders  from  our  superior."  Such  excuses  were 
unanswerable ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  general  business 
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of  the  mess  was  retarded  by  so  idle  a  practice,  and  that  it  interfered 
with  the  comfortable  preparation  of  the  meals.  The  steward  complained 
bitterlj,  and  declared  the  work  could  not  be  done  while  the  time  of  the 
servants  was  so  invaded. 

The  old  mate  was  rather  puzzled  at  first  in  attempting  to  devise  reme- 
dial measures;  but  at  length  he  determined  how 4o  act.  Calling  all  the 
servants  together,  he  informed  them  that,  although  they  were  bound  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  superior  officers,  yet,  as  caterer,  and  having  com- 
mand of  the  mess  funds,  he  would  stop  a  shilling  out  of  their  private  pay 
every  time  they  absented  themselves  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  that 
whoever  informed  against  them  should  have  half  the  fine,  and  go  ashore 
in  the  beef-boat  to  market  to  spend  the  gratuity. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  regulation  was  made  a  huge  Iiish  mate  cried  out, 

'<  Holmes,  run  up  to  the  galley  and  make  me  an  omelet." 

^*  Please  sir,"  said  Holmes,  *'  if  I  goes  to  the  galley  I  shall  be  fined  one 
shilling." 

"  Obey  orders,"  retorted  Faddy ;  "  go  directly." 

Away  started  Holmes  to  the  galley  with  half-a-dozen  eggs.  In  a 
second,  one  of  the  boys  rushed  into  the  gun-room  and  informed  against 
him. 

"  Steward,"  said  the  caterer,  '<  let  Tom  go  ashore  to-morrow  morning 
with  you  in  the  market-boat.     Here,  boy,  is  your  sixpence." 

Poor  Holmes  was  immoderately  laughed  at  by  the  other  servants,  and 
was  persuaded  to  tell  the  Irish  mate  how  he  had  been  mulct  Paddy  was 
bound  in  honour  to  repay  him.  This  getting  wind  caused  many  jeers  at 
the  Hibemian*s  expense. 

"  Why,  Paddy,"  said  one,  "  I  could  get  a  message  taken  from  Cum- 
beriand  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  to  the  bank  for  a  shilling." 

**  O,  Paddy,  my  boy  T*  exclaimed  another,  "  twopence  a  piece  for 
eggs  is  dear  carriage  to  the  galley." 

"  I  say,  Paddy,"  observed  a  third,  **  I  could  ride  ten  miles  in  a  buss 
with  a  bushel  of  eggs  for  a  shilling." 

**  Go  to  blazes  with  you  all  I"  vociferated  Paddy;  "  I  wish  the  eggs 
were  rotten  and  down  your  cursed  tiiroats." 

Either  out  of  devilment,  or  by  chance,  the  eggs  were  very  stale  indeed. 
When,  therefore,  they  appeared  smoking  hot  in  the  shape  of  an  omelet, 
the  bad  odour  was  so  eviaent  that  all  hands  were  obliged  to  hold  all  noses. 
This  speedily  attracted  a  host  of  Paddy's  uproarious  messmates,  who,  de- 
lighted that  his  wish  was  partiy  fulfilled,  hovered  about  him  like  gnats, 
and  stung  him  with  unwelcome  jests.  His  patience  at  last  became  quite 
exhausted ;  and,  with  an  unpronounceable  Irish  oath,  he  flung  the  tainted 
morsel  in  their  faces.  This  made  them  frantic  with  joy.  Uttering  screams 
of  delight,  they  immediately  demanded  that  he  should  be  fined  a  dollar. 
As  this  was  but  fair,  the  old  mate,  who  had  all  the  time  been  egging  on 
the  tormentors,  and  was,  moreover,  enjoying  the  success  of  his  ruse,  issued 
his  edict  as  was  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

Still  burning  with  rage,  the  Irishman  swore  by  all  the  powers  he 
wouldn't  pay  a  farthing  more  than  the  shilling,  and  concluded  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  committee ;  which,  meeting  on  the  followins^  day,  connrmed 
the  fine ;  so  that  poor  Paddy  was  compelled  to  pay  the  dollar,  and  also  to 
supply  a  bottle  oi  champagne  as  the  price  of  his  appeal. 

The  old  mate's  dictatorship  was  now  thoroughly  con6rmed ;  and  the 
mess  in  a  short  time  was  not  only  in  admirable  order,  but  became  very  rich. 
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.    BT  SICHOLAS  MIGHEXX. 

Chaftbb  VI. 

A  DARING  AND  CRIMINAL  ACTION. 

Two  months  had  barely  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  Somerset's  childy 
when  a  man  in  a  light  vehicle,  which  we  may  term  a  gig,  put  up  at  an 
obscure  hostelry  on  a  rather  solitary  road  in  Norfolk.  He  stated  that 
he  had  travelled  from  Wells,  although  in  reality  he  had  come  in  an  oppo- 
site direction — from  London.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Smith — a  name  so 
abounding  in  all  places,  that  very  probably  the  good  publican  had 
usually  a  dossen  customers  called  Smith  withm  a  week.  Why  the  gen- 
tleman should  have  had  recourse  to  these  fabrications,  a  satisfactory  reason 
no  doubt  existed ;  but  we,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  person,  at 
once  pronounce  the  counterfeit  Smith  to  be  Pike  :  yes,  the  little  active 
frame,  the  sugar-loaf- shaped  head,  the  great  eagle  nose,  and  the  round 
brilliant  sloe  eye,  could  be  Jeremiah  Pike's  nose,  head,  and  eyes,  and  no 
other  man's. 

He  intended  to  drive  out  in  his  gig  every  morning,  his  business  being, 
as  he  affirmed,  to  collect  small  bills  for  the  Wells  merchant  who  employed 
him.  The  task  might  occupy  him  two  days  or  double  that  time,  the 
£eutners  who  owed  the  money  hving  widely  apart.  All  this  was  very  pro- 
bable. The  publican  respected  commercial  men;  so  he  provided  every- 
thing very  comfortable,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  to  pay  his  reckoning  punc- 
tually each  day  before  starting  on  his  rounds. 

We  view  Mr.  Pike,  for  we  must  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  busy  at 
his  breakfast  the  first  morning  of  bis  arrivu.  He  occupied  a  private 
room.  His  appetite  was  usually  keen  even  to  voraciousness ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  some  secret  anxiety  appeared  entirely  to  have  destroyed 
his  relish  for  good  things.  Indeed,  he  ate  every  morsel  much  like  a  man 
who  fears  being  choked. 

Having  been  satisfied  with  his  scanty  repast,  he  drew  from  his  side- 
|K)cket  a  little  Indian  rubber  bottle,  and  began  to  pour  into  it  some  new 
jQQxlk.  While  proceeding  with  the  process  of  **  filling,"  Mr.  Pike  whis- 
pered to  himself,  but  in  tones  so  low  that  no  ear  but  a  &iiy*8  might  haste 
oaught  the  words, 

"  Nay,  nay,  whatever  Hartley  may  ui^  I'll  never  do  that.  I'll  not 
have  the  memory  of  a  murder  pressing  on  my  souL  My  nature  is  too 
humane,  and  endowed  with  principles  too  noble  for  an  assassin.  So, 
this  will  keep  life  in  the  babe  until  we  reach  town.  I  think  I  shall 
make  a  tolerable  nurse — ha !  ha  I  Twist  the  innocent's  neck  ?  Never  I 
Yet  if  it  will  die  through  the  moving,  after  all  my  exertions,  it  cannot 
lie  helped,"  A  smile,  that  sought  to  express  the  soul's  rectitude  and 
mcfcy,  flitted  across  the  lean  visage  of  the  Httle  attorney  of  St  Maiy 
Axe ;  and  with  that  smile  fixed  on  his  fiMse,  he  bade  the  landlord  good- 
daj^  and  set  forth  in  his  gig. 

The  horse,  adodle,  bit  a  remarkably  strong  and  fleet  aaimaly  was 
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dri?en  m  the  direction  of  Biookland  Hall,  that  place  being  sitaated  at  a 
oossiderable  distance.  When,  however.  Pike  arrived  within  three  miles 
of  Mr.  Somerset's  house,  he  alighted,  and  left  his  horse  and  vehicle  in 
the  courtyard  of  a  pot-house.  Here,  again,  he  thought  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  falsehood.  He  boldly  informed  the  hostler  that  he  was  on 
the  look-out  for  smugglers,  and  probably  should  be  absent  for  some  hours. 
Meantime  his  horse  must  remain  feeding  in  the  harness,  since  he  should 
want  his  gig  the  instant  he  returned,  his  business  requiring  the  utmost 
despatch.  Five  shillings  made  the  hostler  very  courteous,  and  fully  con- 
vmced  him,  in  his  simplicity,  that  the  liberal  gentleman  was  indeed  a 
government  officer. 

The  active  attorney,  now  on  foot,  soon  reached  by  a  circuitous  route 
the  thick  wood  which  bounded  Brookland  Hall  towards  the  north.  He 
was  soon  lost  amidst  its  shades;  but  well  acquainted  with  the  g^und  by 
previous  reconnoitres,  he  passed  through  the  taU  trees,  and  threaded  the 
brushwood,  entertaining  no  fear  of  losing  his  way.  At  last  he  found 
himself  on  the  confines  of  the  park,  and  springing  into  the  deep  turf 
ditch  or  fosse,  which  extended  outside  the  palings,  was  completely  con- 
cealed. 

Whatever  Mr.  Pike's  object  might  have  been,  he  approached  the  house 
as  near  as  possible  without  incuiring  the  risk  of  discovery.  The  hall  was 
now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when,  vdth  his  hat  off,  peering  over  the 
edge  of  the  fosse,  he  seemed  to  consider  his  position  an  eligible  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  spread  it  on  the  turf  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  sat  down  to — watch ! 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  slight  mist  which 
had  obscured  the  rooming  gradually  cleared  away.  From  his  hiding- 
place  Pike  could  see  the  entrance-door  of  the  hall ;  the  garden,  too,  m 
front,  with  its  winding  g^vel  walks,  was  entirely  commanded  by  his  eye, 
while  a  narrow  footway,  leading  down  the  park,  swept  not  more  than 
twenty  ysrds  from  the  place  where  he  sat. 

Often  rising  and  creeping  up  the  bank,  and  casting  around  him  his 
little  brilliant  eyes,  then  returning  to  his  station,  frowning  and  muttering, 
Mr.  Pike  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  much  perturbation. 

To  any  one  who  could  have  seen  him  there,  he  had  offered  a  singular 
spectacle.  From  the  nature  of  his  low  seat  he  was  obliged  to  bend  for- 
ward, his  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  so  that  his  body,  beiog  nearly 
doubled,  formed  an  acute  angle.  Those  hands,  in  their  long  skinny 
length,  resembled  claws  rather  than  human  members.  Having  forgotten 
in  his  excitement  to  place  on  his  hat,  his  red  matted  hair  fell  from  his  high- 
mwned  head,  covering  his  low,  flat  forehead  nearly  to  his  eyes;  the  last, 
incessantly  turning  about,  and  never  winking,  burned  like  sparks  of  fire. 
His  old  1)rown  garments  were  dravm  closely  around  him,  uid  the  thick 
pendant  branches  of  trees,  waving  above  his  head,  invested  him  in  their 
deep  shadows.  Such  a  figure,  seen  in  a  tropical  climate,  would  have  sug- 
gested but  one  idea ;  the  traveller  would  have  thought  him  an  omang- 
ontang. 

^  Between  his  risings  up  and  sittings  down,  Mr.  Pike  held  a  running 
dialogue  with  himself,  the  object  of  whidi  aeemed  chiefly  to  be  the  quiet- 
iog  of  his  consoienoe,  and  the  setting  forth  of  certain  arguments  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct. 
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''  Does  Mr.  Hartley  act  wvang  ?  No  doubt  of  it,  veiy  wrong.  His 
motive  is  black  revenge,  unnatural  black  revenge.  Am  I  right  in  asast- 
ing  him  ?  I  think  I  am.  If  I  refused  to  do  his  business  some  other  party 
would  be  sure  to  undertake  it  for  that  three  hundred  a-year;  some 
scoundrel  perhaps — some  unprincipled,  hard-hearted  villain — who  would 
even  more  than  carry  out  Hartley's  orders.  Now  I,  yes  I,  will  blunt  the 
edge  of  his  hatred,  and  temper  each  act  with  mercy.  Any  one  else,  no 
doubt,  would  murder  this  child,  but  I  will  be  its  preserver ;  it  shall  not 
perish.  Ah !  who  knows" — he  had  begun  to  nibble  at  a  bbcuit,  for  he 
ielt  hungiy — "  who  knows  but  I  shall  be  even  doing  Mr.  Somerset's  child 
an  essential  service  ?  If  left  here,  surrounded  by  superfluities  and  luxuries, 
very  probably  she  would  grow  up  proud,  haughty,  and  even  vicious — ay, 
reprobate  in  this  life  and  lost  in  the  next.    Now,  by  carrying  her  off  from 

the  scene  of  temptation,  and  dropping  the  babe  at  that workhouse, 

she  may  become  hereafter  a  good,  modest,  virtuous  servant^  marry  an 
honest  labourer,  and  be  loved,  respected,  and  happy." 

Pike  was  not  altogether  a  hypocrite,  but  one  of  the  large  £unily  of 
casuists  and  deluded  quieters  of  conscience.  A  placid,  self-approving 
smile  was  diffused  over  his  countenance.  He  was  charmed  by  the  vision 
his  fancy  had  conjured  up — charmed  by  the  idea  of  his  own  amiability. 
In  short,  he  wished  to  feel,  while  undertaking  a  most  criminal  and  cruel 
deed,  how  philanthropic  and  merciful  in  reality  he  was. 

But  his  biscuit  being  finished,  the  little  man  took  out  his  pinchbeck 
watch  to  consult  the  hour.  It  was  past  one  o'clock.  Again  he  peered 
cautiously  over  the  brink  of  the  fosse.  His  quick  eye  perceived  a  female 
figure  descend  the  steps  of  the  terrace  in  front  of  tne  hall  and  enter  the 
garden.  She  bore  something  in  her  arms.  It  was  the  nurse  with  the 
child,  taking  the  accustomed  airing. 

Pike's  eyes  followed  her  motions  like  those  of  the  boa-constrictor  watch- 
ing its  prey.     He  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation  and  eagerness. 

Suddenly  a  doud  came  over  his  face  and  he  muttered  an  oath,  for  a 
^rving-man  made  his  appearance,  and  Mr.  Somerset  himself  entered  the 
garden,  slowly  walking,  and  reading  a  book. 

"  Nothing  is  to  be  done  to-day,  diat's  certain,"  said  the  little  attorney, 
shaking  his  bony  fist  at  Somerset  in  the  distance.  **  That  scoundrel  has 
balked  me  this  time.     Never  mind ;  I  can  wait.'* 

Turning  away,  he  indignantly  quitted  his  lurking-place,  cast  another 
glance  at  the  party,  again  anathematised  Somerset,  and  plunged  into  the 
shrubbery. 

The  following  day  saw  Mr.  Pike  at  his  post  precisely  in  the  same  spot ; 
but,  as  fate  would  nave  it,  the  weather  being  rather  unfavourable,  no  one 
Appeared.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  disheartened ;  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Pike  was  essentially  a  persevering  spirit.  We  find  him  accordingly 
for  the  fourth  time  in  the  character  of  government  officer,  leaving  his 
horse  and  gig  at  the  little  pot-house  ;  for  the  fourth  time  ensconced  in 
the  deep  ditch,  watching,  and  peering  about  as  anxiously  as  ever,  and  at 
intervals  sitting  in  the  same  posture,  his  lean  body  stooping  forwards,  and 
his  hands  resting  on  his  knees. 

He  had  learnt  that  the  master  of  Brookland  Hall  would  be  absent  that 
day  on  business,  and  therefore  it  was  that  his  black  eyes  beamed  doubly 
bright,  and  his  heart  leaped  up  within  him. 
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The  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  the  air  being  mild,  and  the  sun  warm 
and  unclouded.     All  was  propitious. 

"Yes,  yes,  the  woman  will  venture  out  to-day,"  whispered  Pike,  "and 
perhaps  alone.*' 

His  smile  was  no  longer  bland,  but  had  something  ghastly  and  diabo- 
lical in  it.     It  was  a  sneer  that  would  have  made  you  shudder. 

He  waited,  and  waited — counted  by  his  watch  the  hours,  the  quarters, 
the  minutes — looked  and  seated  himself,  and  looked  agun.  His  restless- 
ness and  impatience  increased  every  moment,  until  the  perspiration  stood 
Id  large  beads  on  his  forehead. 

The  birds  were  singing  among  the  branches  over  head,  the  deer  were 
standing  in  quiet  groups  in  the  park,  and  the  old  hall,  half  shaded  by 
trees,  and  half  in  the  sunshine,  looked  the  image  of  repose.  Ah !  what  a 
contrast  to  the  calm  scene  was  the  tumult  of  feelings  in  that  man's  heart ! 
Here  were  serenity  and  beauty;  there,  strife,  storm,  deformity — here  was 
paradise,  there  was  heU. 

The  starting  eyes  of  the  watcher,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  ditch,  inti- 
mated that  he  perceived  something.  A  figure  moved  in  the  garden.  He 
could  not  be  deceiyed ;  it  was  the  woman  with  the  child,  and  a  young 
groom,  or  page,  a  stripling  of  fifteen  years,  only  was  with  her. 

Now,  man  with  the  black,  self-deceiving  soul !  thy  time  approaches. 
Somerset  is  from  home ;  the  invalid  mother  is  confined  to  the  house,  and 
there,  borne  in  careful  but  feeble  arms  to  inhale  the  sweet  breath  of 
heaven,  comes  the  helpless,  unconscious  victim.  Oh  !  guardian  angels 
of  innocence!  will  ye  behold  the  foul  deed  done  and  make  no  effort  to 
avert  the  evil  ?  or  must  ye,  like  mortals,  yield  to  destiny,  whose  purposes 
oie  to  be  worked  out  ? 

The  stripling  swung  back  the  g^te  which  opened  into  the  park.  They 
passed  through,  and,  lured  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  the  woman  pro- 
ceeded slowfy  onwu*ds  with  her  charge.  A  path,  we  have  observed, 
wound  through  the  park,  approaching  in  its  serpentine  course  to  within 
some  twenty  yards  of  Pike's  hidine-place.  A  row  of  trees  stood  opposite 
to  him,  shading  the  footway,  so  that  parties  who  walked  beneath  their 
low  drooping  branches  would  not  be  visible  to  gazers  from  the  windows  of 
the  hall. 

Pike  now  hastily  made  his  preparations.  He  buttoned  his  garments 
closely  about  him,  drew  a  small  silk  mask  across  the  upper  part  of  his  face, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  future  recognition^  and  grasps  firmly  a  short 
thick  stick — short,  for  it  was  no  more  than  three  feet  long,  but  it  was 
knotty,  and  loaded  at  one  end  with  lead. 

Would  they  enter  the  path  just  alluded  to  and  approach  his  lair?  that 
was  the  question.  The  hideous  spider  had  spread  its  net  and  was  watch- 
ing the  unsuspecting  fiy.  The  tiger,  crouching  amidst  the  jungle,  medi- 
tated his  deadly  spring  upon  the  defenceless  antelope.  Pike  looked  no 
longer  the  little  crafty,  smiling  attorney  of  St.  Mary  Axe  ;  his  situation 
had  converted  him  into  a  savage,  a  worse  than  beast  of  prey. 

He  thoufi^ht  of  the  resbtance  which  the  young  groom  might  possibly 
make,  but  the  uneasy  idea  was  instantly  removed  by  a  glance  at  his  heavy 
stick.  Everything  like  fear  was  merged  in  wild  and  anxious  expectation. 
His  nerves  seemed  strung  by  a  supernatural  energy.  In  a  word,  he  felt 
himself  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
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The  youtib  aad  the  female  bearing  the  child  had  entered  the  path. 
They  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  Fearful  was  the  excitoneat  mani- 
fested by  him  who  watched  them;  each  limb  trembled;  erery  moBole,  in 
its  quivering  action,  sympathised  with  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  spirit 
His  red  hair  bristled^  his  yellow  teetib,  like  £Ang%  were  apparent  through 
his  thin  parted  lips;  his  bony  hand  grasped  the  end  of  his  stick,  relaxed 
its  hold,  and  agaia  closed  on  the  cudgel  like  the  iron  sides  of  a  Tioe. 

Already  Pike's  glittering  eyes  measured  the  distance  between  himself 
and  his  prey.  Forty  yards — thirty  yards— closer  still.  When  they  have 
reached  the  trees,  and  tbeir  backs  are  slightly  turned  from  him,  then  must 
he  bound  upon  them.  The  moment  was  come  !  Up  from  the  ditch  he 
sprang — over  the  palings,  light  as  a  wild  cat  of  the  mountain,  he  leaped. 
His  staff  was  raised  in  the  air — it  descended  upon  the  head  of  the  youth, 
who  at  once  fell  to  the  ground  stunned.  The  woman  had  no  time  even 
to  shriek,  for  she  was  struck  down  by  the  same  formidable  weapon.  Then 
the  assailant  snatched  the  infant  from  her  arms. 

The  trees,  by  their  hang^g  branches,  hid  the  atrocious  scene ;  but 
Pike,  to  make  certain  that  an  alarm  should  not  be  raised  too  soon,  and 
himself  pursued  before  all  traces  of  him  might  be  lost  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, struck  the  boy  and  the  woman  agun  on  the  temples  as  wey  lay 
on  the  ground.  In  truth,  his  heavy  cudgel  did  all  but  beat  in  their 
skulls.  Self-preservation  was  the  only  plea  our  conscientious  friend 
could  urge  for  such  cowardly  and  cruel  conduct.  But  Pike  tarried  not 
to  reason  or  philosophise  now.  The  prize  was  won  ;  and  his  income  of 
three  hundred  pounos  a-year  was  doubly  assured  to  him. 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  he  darted  with  Somerset*s  child  into  the 
thick  grove.  Rapid  must  be  the  foot,  and  fleet  even  the  steed,  that 
would  overtake  the  flying  miscreant  The  wild  Indian,  who,  on  his 
native  pnurie,  outstrips  the  wind,  might  have  found  a  rival  in  the  lean 
and  nervous  dweller  of  the  city  of  the  civilised.  In  half  an  hour  from 
that  time,  even  before  his  victims  had  recovered  from  the  stunning  blows 
they  had  received,  Pike  was  galloping  off  in  his  gig,  urging  his  powerful 
horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  His  course  was  unhesitatingly  and  boldly 
directed  towards  the  metropolis.  He  had  taken  his  measures,  arran^g 
beforehand  the  places  for  feeding  the  animal  that  served  liim  so  well. 
It  would  be  a  dark  and  moonless  night ;  what  horseman,  even  if  it  were 
known  which  way  the  delinquent  had  fled,  might  hope  to  overtake  that 
desperate  man  ? 
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bt  ze^edbe  hickokt. 

Chapter  VII. 

ADBUTT. 

Mao,  on  thedabious  wArea  of  fortune  io9a*df 
HU  radder  broken  and  bia  compass  lost. 

CowpEB  (altered). 

It  wm  with  the  feeliBg  a  mariner  might  he  supposed  to  experience 
when  in  the  situation  described  hy  the  poet  in  the  lines  above  quoted,  that 
our  hero  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Snag.  He  felt  himself  surrounded  by 
ibes  of  whose  previous  existence  he  might  be  said  to  be  barely  conscious; 
foes  who  seemed  to  spring  up  and  disappear,  to  inflict  injuries  and  elude 
his  grasp.  With  a  momentary  bitterness  he  felt  quite  forlorn,  as  if  he 
were  a  solitary  rock  in  the  ocean  of  humanity  for  every  capricious  sea 
to  break  upon,  and  he  reviled  fortune  in  round  terms.  He  had  worked 
himself  to  a  tolerable  pitch  of  irritation  when  he  reached  Mr.  Snag^s 
ivarehouse. 

Mr.  Snag  was  a  produce  factor,  and  received  consignments  ^m  folks 
up  river.  When  Selbome  entered,  he  was  seated  with  one  foot  on  the 
desk  and  the  other  dangling  over  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

«  Well,  old  boy,"  said  he,  "  what's  in  the  wind  to-day  ?    Take  a  seat." 

Godfrey  sat  down  as  he  was  desired,  and  then,  in  as  succinct  a  manner 
as  he  could,  narrated  the  events  which  had  befallen  him,  not  altogether 
omitting  the  cautions  of  his  fair  monitor. 

''And  the  worst  is,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  with  extreme  vexation, 
'Hhat  I  have  no  due,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  to  help  me, 
and  that  now  of  all  other  times  I  have  no  leisure  of  my  own." 

" Hold  hard,"  said  Mr.  Snag ;  "you  must  make  the  time  your  own. 
The  matter  looks  serious.  You  must  take  leave  of  absence  from  your 
genersL  And  don't  say  you  ha'n't  got  a  friend  in  the  world  so  long  as 
this  'coon  is  tolerable  bright  and  spry.  Look  here,  old  horse.  We  meet 
by  chance.  I  take  a  kinder  liking  to  you.  Your  prospects  look  most 
almighty  slim,  I  reckon  ;  but  if  they  were  a  most  eternal  sight  slimmer, 

111  stand  hy  you,  by ,  I  vrill.     Come  along  with  me,"  said  he,  rising.  m 

He  took  SellxMme  by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  out.  Ir 

They  went  to  the  government  office,  and  explained  the  necessity  of 
leave  of  absence,  whida  after  some  demur  was  obtained.  They  were  again 
in  the  street. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Snag,  "  I  expect  we  shall  have  a  long  cruise  to-day. 
You'll  get  walked  o£F  your  feet.  Suppose  we  try  locomotives.  A  man 
here  keeps  some  tidy  cattle.     We'll  try  how  a  horse  acts." 

Mounted  on  a  pair  of  tolerable  beasts,  they  set  off  for  Mr.  Forrest's. 
On  their  way  there,  Selbome  suddenly  reined  in  his  horse,  and  came  to 
a  dead  stop. 

"  Why,  it  is  shut  up !"  said  he. 

"What  is  shut  up  ?"  said  Mr.  Snag,  stopping  in  some  surprise. 

"  This  shop,"  said  our  hero. 
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"  Oh,  never  mind  shops,"  replied  his  friend,  setting  off  ao;ain. 

Selbome  made  no  remark,  but  spurred  his  steed  andjoined  his  companion. 
An  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him,  but  as  it  was  rather  undefined  he  kept 
it  to  himself  The  shop  was  the  artificial  flower  place.  The  shutters 
were  closed,  and  a  notice  was  affixed  announcing,  "  Ce  magazin  k  louer.** 

They  called  at  Mr.  Forrest's,  and  rode  a^^ain  to  the  hotel.  On  inquiry 
from  the  clerk  they  found  that  Mr.  Jones  had  paid  his  bill  and  left  the 
day  before,  without  any  message.  They  callea  on  Mr.  Wright,  who  was 
engaged  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  who  was  unfeignedly  siu*prised  at 
Jones's  departure,  but  could  gfive  them  no  information. 

"  Where  next  ?"  said  Mr.  Snag. 

"  I  think  we  should  try  the  rooms  of  these  adventurers,  and  then  the 
police-office,"  said  Selbome. 

"  Right,"  said  his  companion.  *'  Stop  1"  said  he,  suddenly.  "  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  There  was  a  man  with  you  at  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing  ^" 

"  Mudge  ?"  suggested  Godfrey. 

"  That's  the  man.  His  name  ain't  Mudge.  I  guess  he  has  had  so 
many  names  he  don't  know  his  own.  This  is  the  only  city  in  the  Union 
that  is  not  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  is  one  of  a  lot  of  darned  rowdies, 
blacklegs,  and  swindlers,  every  cussed  one  of  them.  We  must  get  hold 
of  him.** 

'*  But  he  has  gone  to  Texas,"  said  Selbome. 

«  Gone  to  Texas  ?  Then  we'll  go  too.  It'll  be  hard  but  I'll  raise  the 
country  there,  and  we'll  lynch  him  by " 

On  arriving  at  the  rooms  where  Godfrey  had  been  the  preceding  even- 
ing, they  were  informed  that  the  whole  party  had  left  that  morning  by 
an  early  boat  for  St.  Louis,  having  altered  their  route  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  of  the  disturbances  in  Mexico.  And  Mr.  Underwood  had 
not  been  there  since  the  night  before.  Baffled  at  this  point  they  were 
leaving  the  house,  when  the  little  girl  before-mentioned  intercepted  God- 
frey, and,  motioning  him  aside,  displayed  a  ring,  at  the  same  time  placing 
her  finger  on  her  lips  to  enjoin  silence.  He  looked  round,  and  perceiving 
his  companion  busy  tightning  his  saddle-girth,  turned  to  the  girl  and 
said,  anxiously,  "  What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?" 

She  put  a  small  slip  of  paper  into  his  hand,  and  ran  back  into  the 
house,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

The  paper  contained  these  words: — 

"  If  you  will  be  helped  in  your  search,  follow  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  your 
only  chance." 

"  What  is  that — a  bill  ?"  said  Mr.  Snag,  observing  our  hero  careinlly 
fold  up  the  document  before  placing  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

"  Ride  on  a  short  way,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  latter. 

He  then  handed  him  the  paper,  and  told  the  outlines  of  the  warning  ho 
had  received  the  night  before.  When  he  had  done,  his  friend  looked 
aside  at  him  with  a  half- smile  on  his  face. 

•*  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world  ?" 

**  Don't  you  know  the  writing?'  asked  our  hero. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr,  Snag ;  "  I  guess  you  don't ;  oh  no !" 

Selbome  tried  hard  to  learn  what  his  friend  knew  about  the  chaplet, 
but  he  apparently  had  some  motive  for  silence,  and  was  impregnable. 
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<'  I  tell  you,*'  said  he,  at  last, ''  this  is  more  like  hudness  than  anything 
we  have  seen  yet ;  yon  must  go,  and  I'll  go  with  you." 

The  steamer  Chippewa  was  wending  her  way  up  the  river  that  even- 
ing. Domes  and  spires  were  disappearing  from  signt  The  smoke  from 
the  husy  city  was  rast  ceasing  to  point  out  the  spot  where  like  a  mighty 
fungus  it  lay ;  having  sprang  up  in  a  soil  rank  with  the  decay  of  sur- 
rounding nature,  pregnant  with  materiab  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
and  the  destruction  of  animal  life. 

The  haze  suspended  over  the  swampy  forest  arose  from  an  alluvial 
bed,  the  deposit  of  centuries,  which  was  exhaling  its  moisture  in  a  cloud 
of  steam,  creating  an  atmosphere  charged  with  those  gases  produced  by 
vegetable  decay,  which  are  considered  inimical  to  human  life.  There  lay 
the  great  city,  like  a  log  which  had  drifted  down  the  stream  and  acciden- 
tally taken  root ;  flourishing  with  the  sickly  vigour  of  an  exotic,  planted 
in  an  ungenial  climate  and  soil. 

For  some  hundreds  of  miles  above  the  site  of  the  crescent  city,  the 
great  "  Father  of  Waters"  rolb  his  muddy  volumes  through  regions  of 
marshy  forest,  broken  only  on  the  margin  to  allow  of  the  location  of 
sugar  plantations,  which  dot  the  line  of  view  in  pleasing  variety,  and 
give  an  omen  of  the  future  triumphs  of  art  over  nature  even  in  this 
region,  hostile  as  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  cultivation.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  labour  of  forming  locations  such  as  these,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  annual  occurrence  of  floods  on  this  mighty  river,  caused  by  the 
periodical  freshets  4nd  meltings  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  renders  it 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  crops  and  the  inhabitants  to  erect  embank- 
ments along  the  shore;,  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to  resist  the  highest 
flood.  These  plantations  consequenUy,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
the  floods  are  highest,  are  beneath  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are  in 
reality  reclaimed  from  what  would  otherwise  be  an  inhospitable  and  in- 
tractable swamp.  During  the  periods  referred  to,  the  planters  are  under 
apprehension  for  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  levees,  which  some- 
times become  undermined  by  the  washing  away  of  the  substratum,  and 
permit  the  inroad  of  the  floods.  In  the  season  iust  gone  by,  these  appre- 
hensions have  been  realised  by  an  almost  total  submersion  of  the  lower 
country,  which  event  has  entailed  much  suffering  and  injury  throughout 
the  district. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  a  country  (beyond  the  casual 
intervention  of  a  sugar  plantation,  with  its  village  of  negro  huts)  presents 
no  object  of  interest  in  the  way  of  landscape  sceneiy,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance from  its  commencement  of  one  interminable  forest  on  almost  a  dead 
level,  with  the  river  flowing  through  it,  the  outline  only  broken  by  some 
variety  of  form  or  colour  in  the  dense  mass  of  foliage. 

The  Chippewa^  we  have  said,  was  pursuing  her  way  through  this  tract 
of  country  on  the  evening  in  question.  She  had  ''  wooded  up,"  and  was 
breasting  the  current  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Evening  was 
setting  in  on  the  landscape  round,  a  slight  mist  was  hanging  over  the 
8ur^  of  the  water.  Tne  red  gleam  of  light  from  the  cabin  windows 
spoke  of  comfort  within  this  floating  tabernacle.  The  boiler  fires  in 
front  emitted  a  fierce  and  angpy  glare,  while  the  impatient  and  perpetual 
roar  through  her  funnels  seemed  hke  the  throes  of  a  mighty  creature  sub- 
jugated to  the  use  of  man,  and,  coming  voice-like  from  a  boiler  at  a  high 
pressure  of  eighty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  said,  as  plainly  as  a 
machine  could  speak,  that  it  was  acting  under  compulsion,  and  only  re* 
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qviired  the  aggravatioii  of  a  hnr  man  *'  chonki*'  in  its  furaaoes  to  blow 
up  and  shatter  its  pigmy  tenants  to  the  ^nds. 

Within  the  saloon  upon  die  hurricane  deck  the  evening  meal  had  been 
finished,  and  the  taUe  dcaied.  GitMipe  engaged  in  talk  were  seated  at 
varioue  pafts.  A  meiry  party  waa  congregated  in  the  ladies'  boadoir, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  table  a  number  of  men  were  engaged  at  the  game 
of  **  poker."  The  stakes  appeared  to  be  eoasiderable,  for  there  was  a 
large  pile  of  half  earles  and  dollar  notes  in  the  pool.  There  are  two 
persons  in  the  garb  ofsportsmen  in  this  group,  and  they  are  dad  in  suits 
of  rough  grey.  On  a  close  inspection  we  should  discover  these  to  be  do 
others  than  our  hero  and  Mr.  Snag.  The  former  had  sat  down  under 
protest,  and  out  of  courtesy  to  his  fnend.  Immediately  behind  Sdbonie 
stood  a  demui^looking  person  clad  in  clerical  blade,  and  nnAed  in  a 
white  tie.  He  might  and  did  pass  for  a  methodkt  parson,  but  he  was 
in  reality  a  confederate  of  the  professed  gamblers  with  whom  they  were 
pkying. 

The  game  had  progroesed  for  some  time  with  varying  success,  when 
the  man  who  was  seated  opposite  Mr.  Snag,  apparently  enraged  at  his  in- 
different run  of  luck,  produced  a  bag  fall  of  gold  and  silver.  Settmg  it 
down  with  a  bang,  he  drew  forth  his  bowie  knife,  and  driving  it  through 
his  hand  of  cards  which  lay  before  him,  pinning  it  to  the  table,  said  that 
there  were  two  hundred  dollan  in  the  Ing,  and  he  staked  them  on  his 
hand. 

Something  in  the  air  and  manner  of  the  man  told  upon  the  others,  and 
they  threw  up  their  hands.  But  on  holding  his  knife  with  the  cards  stick- 
ing to  it,  in  view  of  the  table,  he  displayed  a  miserably  poor  hand.  The 
bowie  knife  and  bag  of  money  had  done  the  business.  Mr.  Snag  wlus- 
pered  to  our  hero  that  they  were  being  played  upon,  desired  him  to  sit 
still  and  play  a  little  longer,  and,  after  a  mw  moments,  threw  his  cards 
from  him  with  apparent  disgust,  and  rose  to  go.  He  did  not  go  how- 
ever, but  staticmed  himsdf  opposite  our  hero,  and,  though  apparently  with 
his  eyes  on  the  cards,  was  watching  the  reverend  gentleman  opposite. 
The  game  had  not  gone  far  before  he  cried  out  ^  Stop!"  at  the  same 
time  laying  his  hand  on  &e  ann  of  one  of  the  players. 

"  Stop !"  said  Mr.  Snag.     <<  Foul  play  here!" 

"  Foul  play  where  ?"  said  one  of  the  men. 

*^  Here,"  said  Mr.  Snag,  seimng  a  hand  of  cards ;  **  and  there,**  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  parson.  He  continued — **  We  don't  have  any  tde- 
gmphing  to  confederates  in  our  part  of  the  diggins.  It  don't  answer. 
Folks  get  chawed  up  mighty  quidc  when  they  try  that  game,  they  do.  It 
won*t  shine  in  this  crowd,  anyhow/' 

The  man  rose  up  without  more  ado,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the 
knife  concealed  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  seised  Mr.  Snag  by  the  throat. 
Several  others  who  had  been  sitting  near,  apparently  as  unconcerned 
spectators,  rose  with  him  and  closed  in  a  group  round  the  two.  Our 
hem  without  hesitation  jumped  across  the  table,  and  parting  the  crowd, 
stood  beside  his  friend.  To  say  that  his  pulse  beat  no  higher  than  usual 
would  be  to  be  guilty  of  exaggeration,  but  his  lip  was  compressed,  and  his 
hand  clenched,  and  he  was  resolved  to  share  his  friend's  fete  whatever  that 
might  be.  But  matters  were  speedily  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  cap- 
tain and  a  lot  of  stout  Kentnckians,  all  personally  known  to  Mr.  Snag. 
It  was  then  politely  intimated  to  the  players,  that  if  ihey  did  not  make 
themselves  scarce  from  the  cabin,  they  should  be  chudced  into  the  Miaaos- 
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flippi,  asiBtuiislioii  ihey  did  not  tbink  k  wordi  while  to  dispste,  attd«oa- 
Mostly  repamd  to  ths  boiler  deck,  where  they  remained  for  the  rest  of 
thepessage. 

Thepersony  who  had  not  joined  in  the  afeiy,  probaUy  from  a  dislike 
to  fighting,  nmained  in  the  cabin  after  the  ethers  had  left,  and  eeiaed  a 
book  with  whieh  aU  aA  once  he  apjpeared  greatly  interaated ;  but  Mr. 
Snag,  adnucing  towatda  him  aad  wising  him  by  the  nose  in  a  manner 
ealralated  to  put  to  flight  any  pions  meditation  whidi  mi^t  haye  been 
sammoned  for  the  oeeasion»  administered  a  tevera  kiok  from  behind  whidi 
sent  the  bo<^  flying  from  his  hand,  and  then  mildly  addressed  him  in  the 

<*  You  d  d  sneakin'  son  of  a  stamp  preacher,  if  you're  good  enough 
for  one,  make  traelcs  out  of  this  place  while  you'TO  a  bone  in  yonr  body, 
or  ril  jump  down  your  throat  like  greased  lightidng  and  stamp  on  your 
vitab.  Yon  canting,  aaaetified  hypoerite^  your  reUgion  is  darned  small 
beans.  I've  a  mind  to  eive  you  tne  benefit  of  a  tar-barrel  cmd  a  bag  of 
frathers,  and  let  you  cool  your  heeb  in  the  Mississippi,  I  haTe." 

Tlie  sham  parson  took  his  departure  without  delay.  No  frirther  inci- 
dent worthy  of  notiee  occurred  until  the  town  of  St  Louis  hove  in  sight. 

Chapteb  ym. 

SNAGGED. 

How  can  they  say  that  natate 

Has  nothing  made  in  rain, 
Whj  then  heneath  the  water 

Bo  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 

Gat. 

Om  two  travellers  arrived  safely  at  St.  Louis  as  intimated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Snag's  experience, 
after  taking  up  their  quarters  at  a  hotel,  proceeded  to  a  bar-room,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  name,  known  for  and  wide  as  the  resort  of  trappers, 
moontain  men,  and  traders,  servants  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
hunters  '^  on  dieir  own  hook,^  who  congregated  there  to  meet  with  con- 
genial society,  and,  for  a  few  weeks  or  days,  to  spend  in  senseless  carouse 
the  hard  and  precarious  earnings  of  four  times  as  many  months.  Here, 
amidst  the  most  uproarious  noises,  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  fomes 
of  Monongahela  and  tobacco  smoke,  would  be  found  the  hardy  mountain 
man,  who  had  brought  his  peltries  to  a  good  market ;  and  was  seated 
beside  his  old  comrade  whom  he  meets  now  for  the  first  time,  perhaps 
fi>r  years,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  reconndng  his  numerous  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  perils  by  flood  and  fire.  In  the  closest  amity  and  brother- 
hood, the  two  no  doubt  are  protesting  eternal  friendship,  and  projecting 
some  new  expedition  in  company. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  our  two  friends  resorted  without  loss  of  time, 
making  certain  that  here  they  would  obtun  intelligence  of  any  expedition 
of  consequence  starting  from  this  point. 

Into  this  motley  assemblage  they  penetrated  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion. The  tumultuous  uproar  which  prevailed  was  sufficient  to  bewilder 
a  stranger  on  his  first  entrance.  They  made  their  way  to  one  of  the 
side  tables,  whence  to  observe  the  persons  whom  the  room  contained. 

They  had  agreed  to  represent  tnemselves  as  sportsmen  in  search  of  a 
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few  weeks'  hanting  on  the  prairie,  and  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  company  of  any  chance  trappers  making  for  the  west.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Snag  called  the  har-keeper,  and  requested  to  know  if  there 
were  any  such  within.  He  received  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  half- 
drunk,  weather-beaten  old  sinner  was  brought  to  them  as  answering  the 
description.  The  readiest  mode  of  access  to  his  heart  was  presumed  to 
be  down  his  throat,  and  he  was  accordingly  invited  to  drink  "  some." 

Selbome  stared  at  the  wild  and  shaggy  mountaineer  in  unaffected 
surprise;  his  withered  face,  tanned  by  exposure  almost  into  leather,  was 
worn  into  innumerable  deep  furrows  through  the  action  of  the  elements. 
The  old  fellow  wore  a  hunting  frock  and  mocassins,  and  slouched  into  & 
seat  as  he  shook  hands  with  our  two  travellers. 

"  Well,  stranger,"  said  the  trapper,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Snag,  "  I  reckon  our  people  ain't  over  fond  of  making  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  this  season  ;  no  one  but  a  pretty  green  hand  would  think  of 
setting  out  now." 

"  Well,  but  green  hands  sometimes  come  this  way;  for  instance,  our* 
selves,"  said  Mr.  Snag. 

^'  Very  like,  but  not  bound  on  so  long  a  journey,'*  said  the  veteran. 

"  But  we  do  not  know  how  long  our  journey  may  laat.*' 

"  Ay  I'*  said  the  old  fellow,  becoming  interested. 

"  Why  the  fact  is,"  said  Mr,  Snag,  "  that  we  want  to  overtake  a  party 
journeying  in  that  direction." 

'<  Maybe  you'll  want  a  tolerable  smart  old  crittur  to  look  out  for  Red- 
skins and  keep  the  trail?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly  we  shall,  provided  we  can  meet  with  any  one  that 
can  give  us  information  of  this  party." 

'*  Then  I'm  your  man,*'  shouted  the  old  trapper,  dashing  his  fur  cap  on 
the  floor.  "  They  were  trying  to  trade  with  me,  but  we  couldn't  agree 
about  dollars,  so  I  left  them." 

Selbome  was  eager  to  learn  more  of  the  adventurers,  but  the  utmost 
he  could  ascertain  was,  that  there  was  a  person  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Underwood  in  the  party.  More  than  this  the  trapper  either 
could  or  would  not  communicate.  The  bargain  was,  however,  struck,  and 
they  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  shortly  after  occurred. 

A  steamer  was  about  to  start  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River 
laden  with  stores,  and  carrying  on  board  officers  and  men  bound  for  one 
of  the  frontier  forts  at  the  place  named.  In  this  conveyance  our  voyagers 
embarked. 

Above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  and  beyond  the  place  where  the  con- 
fluence of  various  mighty  streams  pours  the  accumulated  floods  of  gigan- 
tic tributaries  into  the  comparatively  narrow  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  waters  of  the  latter  lose  their  turbid  and  muddy  appearance,  and  flow 
in  purer  streams  and  less  rapid  motion  through  a  tract  of  countr}*,  the 
beauty  of  which  surpasses  description.  Nature  here,  as  if  lavish  of  her 
charms,  attracts  and  almost  fatigues  the  eye  with  a  profusion  of  scenic 
magnificence.  Loflby  and  towering  bluffs,  craggy  and  precipitous  to  the 
top,  crowned  with  dome-like  summits  of  geometric  symmetry,  overhang 
the  mighty  river,  and,  but  for  their  silent  and  awful  solitude,  would  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  architecture  of  a  great  city.  The  great  Architect  of 
these  fabrics  has  made  them  superior  to  the  elements  of  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion; for,  while  the  rains  and  floods,  and  frosts  and  snows,  yearly  and 
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moDthly  ioTade  their  moantain  forms,  and  abstract  huge  fragments  from 
-their  bulk,  the  reduction  of  size,  instead  of  impo?erishing  their  grandeur, 
resolves  them  into  new  outlines  of  grace  and  beauty.  At  intervals,  green 
and  grassy  slopes  fringe  the  coast  of  the  riTer  for  miles,  and  these  are 
«lad  with  luxuriant  yeniure,  periodically  bathed  in  the  friiitfrd  and  over- 
flowing waters  that  are  hourly  rushing  by  towards  the  ocean. 

The  navigation  here,  as  every  one  knows,  meets  with  frequent  obstruc- 
tion. The  huge  logs  which  get  detached  frx>m  the  soil  in  which  they  have 
grown,  are  floated  down  in  immense  numbers.  Some  of  them  travel  for 
thousands  of  miles,  and  even  reach  the  ocean;  while  others  are  arrested  by 
401  accidental  bend  in  the  river,  or  the  formation  of  a  bank  underneath 
the  surface,  where  they  become  fixed,  and  leave  only  a  short  end  pro- 
truding above  water.  In  this  position  they  are  denominated  snags, 
«nd  are  objects  of  serious  apprehension  to  the  various  craft  which  navi- 
gate these  waters,  as  a  steamer  coming  in  contact  with  one  of  them  would 
infaUibly  get  stove  in  and  sunk.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  which 
flows  through  a  settled  country,  the  United  States'  goTemment  has  at- 
tempted to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  appointment  of  snag  boats  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  logs,  and  in  the  district  to  which  their  operations  extend 
the  course  has  been  kept  tolerably  clear,  but  beyond  the  settlements  this 
process  is  not  considered  necessary,  and  the  accumulation  of  these  im- 
pediments goes  on  without  interruption. 

Our  travellers  had  been  ascending  the  river  for  many  weeks.  The 
settlements  had  long  been  left  far  behind.  No  domestic  cliimneys  poured 
forth  their  volumes  of  smoke,  but  occasionally  stray,  thin,  spiral  columns 
would  be  seen  stealing  away  through  some  hidden  crevice  in  the  forest, 
to  be  lost  in  the  pure  atmosphere  above. 

There  were  no  traces  of  dwellings  or  inhabitants  but  wore  an  appear- 
ance of  stealth ;  and  if  occasionally  an  Indian's  dark  and  plumed  form 
by  accident  came  in  sight,  it  disappeared  almost  instantaneously.  The 
steamer  was  proceeding  one  evening  at  her  accustomed  speed  through 
this  district ;  ner  hard-oreathing  funnels  and  labouring  piston  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  put  forth  her  energies  under  protest. 

Night  had  set  in.  A  thick  and  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  extending  for  some  distance  in  shore.  Save  where  the  summit 
of  some  tree  taller  than  ordinary,  or  the  peak  of  an  unusually  high  hill 
protruded  through  the  cloud,  no  object  was  visible  to  the  voyagers. 

The  captain  had  given  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  be  many  days' 
sail  from  their  destination,  and  was  meditating  the  propriety  of  coming 
to  anchor  for  the  night,  and  waiting  for  daylight  to  navigate  these 
noknown  and  dangerous  waters.  On  a  sudden  a  breeze  sprung  up  and 
swept  away  the  mist  At  the  same  moment  an  almost  universal  exclama- 
tion was  uttered, — "  Lights  ahead !" 

It  might' be  about  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  that  a  number  of 
fires  was  seen  on  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  passengers 
and  men  on  board  rushed  out  to  observe ;  our  hero  and  his  friend  among 
the  number.  A  swivel  at  the  bows  was  charged  and  fired.  Scarcely 
had  the  smoke  cleared  ofl^,  and  the  last  reverberating  echo  in  the  distant 
hills  died  away,  when  the  look-out  man  almost  screamed,  "  Hard  a -port ; 
a  snag  under  the  bows!"  The  steersman,  in  his  haste  or  terror,  put  the 
helm  the  wrong  way.  The  men  might  have  spared  themselves  the 
execration  with  which  they  greeted  the  carelessness  of  the  man,  for  at 
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Iliat  instant  ibe  stmck  with  a  oonciianoik  wUdi  took  every  oae  from  Us 
feet  Selbome  ires  momMitarily  stunned  with  his  fell,  end  then,  par- 
tially reeovering,  was  oonscions  that  the  steam  was  escaping  from  the 
boiler  with  a  fHghtfnl  roar.  The  next  moment  the  vessd  had  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  battiing  with  the  foaming  corrent  on  a  plank, 
though  how,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  he  had  been  able  to  grasp 
it  he  could  not  tell.  For  full  twenty  minutes  he  was  drifted  down  the 
stream,  till,  with  the  cold,  he  was  well  nigh  bennmbed.  At  length  the 
plank  ceased  to  move.  Becoming  sensible  of  this  afbr  a  while,  he 
scrambled  to  the  end,  and  found  bottom  with  his  feet. 

Shaking  his  dripping  garments,  he  walked  a  little  way  from  the  bead. 
He  seated  himself  on  a  fallal  log,  and  tried  to  penetrate  the  darkness. 
Here  was  a  change  of  prospect  he  had  not  anticipated.  The  whirl  of  his 
ideas  g^aye  place  to  a  calm  infinitely  more  terrible.  He  had  drifW  out 
of  sight  of  the  lights.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  rippling  of  the 
water  as  it  rushed  by,  and  the  eroakiug  of  the  boll  frogs,  as  ihej  revelled 
in  marshy  luxury. 

On  a  sudden  he  thought  he  heard  the  crackling  of  a  twig.  He  had 
barely  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  when  a  loud  and 
peremg  yell  rent  the  air,  and  fif^y  stalwart  and  dusky  forms  bnist 
through  the  thidEct 


COMPENSATION. 

BY   W.   BRAILSFORD. 

The  never-tiring  hand  of  ancient  Time 
Makes  desolate  the  grandeur  of  the  Past ! 
His  withering  fingers  err  not :  stem  and  fast 
That  grasp  remorseless,  though  effects  sublime 
Oft  follow  in  his  course.     Lo!  ivies  climb 
Around  the  trunk  of  the  old  forest  oak, 
Whose  aspect,  brightened  by  the  unsought  yoke, 
Bevives  the  glory  of  its  leafy  prime. 
Thus,  too,  the  couplet  on  a  Poet*s  shrine, 
Wrought  ere  the  hearts  of  friends  forget  his  song. 
Will  perish,  but  his  name  will  soar  along 
The  immortal  heights  of  fiime,  as  a  divine 
Outlives  a  human  greatness.     Stars  may  shine 
To  hHy  yet  Truth  defeats  Time's  wrong. 
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BT  CHABItBS  HBRTBT. 

'Les  Oiseanz  Savans" — Jerome  Bonaparte  a  Marshal — "  Une  Tempdte  dans  nn 
Yene" — Mademoiaeile  Biron's  Cheese — "Gabrielle/'  Regnier— **  Les  Memoiiea 
du  Pont  Neuf/'  Eepinosa — **  Les  Qu&tre  FUs  Aymon/'  Laurent — **  Les  Porche- 
rons,'*  Mademoiselle  Darcier — ^'Lullj/'  D6}azet — Mademoiselle  Delorme — FoUc^g 
Dramatiques,  Mademoiselle  Dinah—"  Le  petit  Bonaparte'*— Bird-gossip. 

**  Come  to  tis  on  Monday  evening  next,"  ssud  a  hospitable  lady-com- 
patrioie  to  me  not  many  weeks  back ;  ^^  we  have  engaged  les  aiseaux 
Mwaanigr 

I  had  heard— traditionally— of  the  learned  pig;  I  had  seen  the  indash 
iiious  fleas  and  the  bow-wows  of  the  Jardin  1  urc ;  but  I  confess,  to  my 
shame,  that,  as  far  as  my  own  pen^onal  experience  went,  the  capabiJities- 
of  the  feathered  tribe  in  general  were  limited  to  flying,  twittering,  and 
picking  up  crumbs  when  there  were  any  to  pick  up.  In  what,  then,, 
did  the  savoir  of  the  birds  in  question  consist?  That  was  a  poser. 
Could  they  whistle  polkas,  or  turn  up  the  king  at  ecarU  ?  Were  they 
parrots,  humming-birds,  or  owls?  I  thought  of  Minerva,  and  unhesi-^ 
tatingly  adopted  the  latter  opinion;  in  which,  reflection  so  fortified  me 
that  I  experienced  not  a  little  disappointment  when  Monday  evening 
came,  and  with  it  a  very  smart  cage,  tenanted  by  about  half-a-dosen 
dny  chirpera — canaries,  bengali^  and  I  know  not  what  beside. 

The  cage  was  so  contrived  that  every  one  of  its  occupants  was  accom- 
modated with  a  separate  exit ;  so  that,  as  each  door  in  turn  was  opened, 
the  bird  thus  summoned  skipped  out,  and,  promenading  up  and  down  a 
plank  adjusted  for  the  occasion,  replied  to  the  questions  of  the  exhibitresa 
(of  whom  naore  anon)  by  picking  out  cards  from  a  closely-packed  row, 
conveniently  placed  within  its  reach.  The  day  of  the  week,  the  month 
of  the  year,  and  other  similar  queries  were  successively  responded  to 
with  more  or  less  alacrity.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  symptoms  of  in- 
subordination occasionally  manifested  themselves ;  and  that  more  than 
once  we  had  to  wait  an  unconscionable  time  for  an  answer. 

In  vain  their  presiding  genius  repeated  in  her  most  inviting  tone, 
'^Sortez,  canari,  cherchez  bien,  mon  ami!" 

The  yellow  savant,  thus  addressed,  hopped  out  certainly,  but  hopped 
in  again  with  the  most  provoking  nonchalance. 

The  delinquent's  door  was  immediately  closed,  and  the  adjoining  one 
thrown  open. 

"  Voyons  done,  mon  petit  bengali,  cherchez  bien  !" 

Out  came  bengali,  looked  at  the  cards,  executed  a  pas  seul  upon  them, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

Bad  examples  seldom  lack  imitators  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course^  the 
entire  learned  tribe,  one  and  all,  steadily  dedmed  to  furnish  the  desired 
solution,  and  the  exhibitress  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to  diut  up 
■hop  for  a  time,  while  the  guests  availed  themselves  of  this  entf^acie  tut- 
provise  to  adjourn  to  the  refi-eshment-room. 

And  now,  that  they  are  all  safely  engaged  in  demolishing  ices  and 
warro9M  glacis^  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  my  veiy  confidential  friends 
and  readers  that^  in  my  own  humble  opinion,  the  oiseaux  savanls^  if 
>wt  exactly— -to  quote  the  pithy  phrase  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller—**  little 
kunbuga,"  are,  in  truth,  the  exhibitors  rather  than  the  exhibited:  their 
whole  performaooe  being  a  most  ingenious  r^htme  in  favour  of  the 
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sprightly  and  coquettish  damsel,  who,  while  distributiDg  cards  and  solicit- 
ing inquiries,  is  slily,  and  only  too  successfully,  showing  off  her  own 
killing  eyes  and  trim  seductive  little  figure.  Je  puis  me  tromper^  as 
the  agents  de  change  say,  when  they  are  recommending  a  ticklish  specu- 
lation, and  wish  to  shift  the  blame  off  their  own  shoulders :  Je  puis  me 
tromper,  mats  vmlh  ma  pensee  (or,  as  an  autograph  of  Madame  Moutin, 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  in  my  possession  has  it,  "ma  pancer*'). 


The  elevation  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ez-King  of  Westphalia,  to  the  rank 
of  Marshal  of  France,  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  been  much — and 
seldom  favourably — commented  on. 

''  A  quel  titre  a-t-il  6te  nomm^?"  asked  some  one  the  other  day  of  a 
w  liiyjownalis  te, 

*^  Comme  fr^re  d*un  ancien  militaire,"  was  the  sarcastic  reply. 


M.  L6on  Gozlan  has  often  been  accused  of  diffusiveness,  of  a  want  of 
dramatic  concentration,  both  as  regards  plot  and  dialogue.  Many  of  his 
pieces  which  appear  tedious  in  ^Ye  acts,  would  be  thought  excellent  if 
compressed  into  two;  and  if  he  would  but  g^ve  us  a  few  more  such  one- 
act  gems  as  *'  Une  Temp^te  dans  un  Verre,"  he  would  very  soon  make 
Alfred  de  Musset  shake  in  his  shoes. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  proverbe  in  question  was  ever  offered  to  the 
Theatre  Fran^'ais  ;  but  I  am  convinced,  that  if  it  had  been  accepted  there 
and  intrusted  to  Brindeau  and  Madame  Allan,  the  "  acknowledged"  in- 
terpreters of  such-like  proverbial  philosophy,  it  could  not  have  been  better 
played  than  it  is  at  the  Historique  by  Pierron  and  Madame  Rey.  These 
two  excellent  artistes  ought  really  to  be  man  and  wife;  their  conjugal 
tiffs  are  so  ])rovokingly  natural,  and  they  kiss  and  make  it  up  again  so 
veiy  pleasantly,  that  one  would  wager  California  to  a  nutshell  that  every 
word  they  utter,  every  look  they  exchange,  have  been  correctly  dagueireo- 
typed  from  the  breakfast-table  of  real  hfe. 

During  the  same  evening  I  took  a  stroll  for  the  first  time  through  the 
spacious  coulisses  of  this  theatre,  and  visited  ihe/o//er  and  the  principal 
dressing-rooms.  Most  of  the  latter  are  scantily  furnished,  and  contrast  ois- 
iidvantageously  with  the  tastefully  decorated  loges  of  the  Vaudeville.  The 
two  largest  (cdie  des  hommes)  nave  been  assigned — de  droit — to  Me- 
iingue  and  Laferriere ;  while  the  best  on  the  ladies*  side  are  as  justly  re- 
served for  the  accommodation  of  Mesdames  Peraon  and  Rey. 

Mademoiselle  Biron,  whose  performance  of  a  buxom  farm-house  maiden 
in  "  Fran9ois  le  Champi"  deserved  especial  notice  for  its  frank  and  un- 
nffected  simplicity,  has  thrown  up  not  only  her  part,  but  her  engagement 
also.  Void  pourquoL  Determmed  that  nothing  in  his  power  should  be 
omitted  towards  a  true  and  correct  interpretation — even  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest accessories — of  George  Sand*s  chef^d'ceuvreyilie  worthy  director  had 
originally  conceived  the  idea  of  intrusting  to  the  care  of  Mademoiselle 
Btron  a  real  cream  cheese,  instead  of  the  pasteboard  compositions  usually 
employed.  The  actress — doubtless  inspired,  like  the  manager,  with  a 
passion  for  the  couleur  locale — ^made  no  difficulty,  and  things  went  on 
smoothly  enough  for  several  representations.  Cream  cheeses,  however, 
do  not  for  ever  retain  their  pristine  freshness;  and  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  Mademoiselle  Birou  thought  herself  justified  in  demanding — a  de- 
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mand  in  which  even  the  musicians  in  the  orchestra  fully  concurred — a 
second  edition. 

"  Du  UnU^  said  the  manager ;  "  my  economical  principles  forhid  any 
such  extravagance.     The  cheese  will  run  as  long  as  the  piece.'' 

"  Et  deuxfois  plus  rite/*  replied  the  actress,  "  if  you  keep  it  another 
day  or  two." 

**  (Test  ce  que  nous  verrons^  said  the  director. 

"  Pas  moiy  par  example  r  retorted  Mademoiselle  Biron.  "  You  most 
either  find  a  new  cheese  or  a  new  Catherine,     Choisissez." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  cheese  he  changed,  hut  the  Catherine  cer- 
tainly is — and  more's  the  pity. 

A  modem  comedy  in  Terse  is,  in  nine  cases  out  oF  ten,  a  very  slow 
affiur — an  unmistakeable  corvee  both  to  see  and  to  read ;  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  never  venture  on  witnessing  anything  of  the  kind  without  sending 
a  pilot  before  me  to  take  soundines.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  as  those  who  have  seen  M.  Emile  Augier*s  *'  Gabrielle  **  will  readily 
own ;  and  they  will  own,  I  think,  moreover,  that  seldom — very  seldom — 
for  many  a  long  day,  has  a  play  of  such  genuine  merit  been  produced  on 
the  French  stage. 

Its  author  lias  had  the  courage  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  hold 
up  an  injured  husband — not  to  ridicule  and  obloquy— but  to  admiration 
and  respect.  The  sentiments  of  his  piece  are  as  honourable  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed  is  poetic ;  the  beauty  of  the  ideas  is 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  versification.  What  can  be  more  exqiiisitely 
toochiog  than  the  following  apostrophe  of  a  doating  father  to  his  child?-— 

EUe  (the  mother)  a  constamment  ouvert  devant  scs  yeux 

Le  livre  le  plus  x^^^  ®^  1®  pl^^  Cfradeux 

Que  poete  ait  jamais  tir6  de  sa  cervelle. 

Un  enfant  rose  et  blanc  qui  grandit  autour  d'cUe! 

— Tu  ne  me  comprends  pas,  mais  cela  m'est  kgal, 

Ya,  cher  petit  roman  de  men  destin  banal, 

Ma  seule  reverie  et  ma  seule  aventure, 

Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  cherche  un  bonheur  en  peinture! 

Ta  presence  sufflt  it  verser  largement 

La  gaite  dana  mon  cceur  et  I'attendrissement ; 

£t  la  scule  chimdre  &  laqnelle  je  tienne, 

Cest  de  jeter  ma  vie  en  litidre  ik  la  tienne. 

One  more  quotation  for  the  benefit  of  "  persons  about  to  marry,"  and 
I  have  done.  Julien  (the  husband)  is  giving  his  idea  of  conjugal 
felicity: — 

C'est  le  contentement  du  devoir  accompli, 

C'est  le  travail  aride  et  la  nuit  studieuse, 

Tandis  que  la  maison  s'endort  silencieuae, 

£t  que  pour  rafraichir  son  labeur  echaufibnt 

On  a  tout  pres  de  Boi  le  sommeil  d'un  enfant. 

Laissons  aux  cerveaux  creux  ou  bien  aux  ^goistes 

Ces  desordres,  au  fond  td  vides  et  si  tristes, 

Ces  amours  sans  lien  et  dont  rimpi§t6 

A  Vegal  d'un  malheur  craint  la  fecondit6. 

Mais,  nous,  autres,  soyons  des  pdres— c'est-i-dire, 

Mettons  dans  nos  maisons,  comme  un  chaste  sourire, 

Une  oompagne  pure  en  tout  et  d*an  tel  prix 

Qu*il  soit  bon  d'en  tirer  les  ames  de  nos  flls, 

Certains  que  d'une  femme  angelique  et  fldele, 

II  ne  peut  rien  sortir  que  de  noble  comme  ellel 

Yoili  la  dignitd  de  la  vie  et  son  but! 

Tout  le  reste  n'est  rien  que  prelude  et  d^but; 
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Qui  dans  toot  notre  ooear  fl'etablissent  en  maitres. 

Qui  preimeiit  notre  vie  et  ne  ft'endoatent  paO) 

£t  n'ont  qu*i  yiyre  benreuz  pour  n'eire  point  ingrati. 

And  ]ret  these  lines,  beautiful  as  th^  are,  lose  half  their  effect  on 
paper.  It  is  only  when  spoken  by  Regpiier  that  they  can  be  really  appre- 
ciated— really  enjoyed.  I  defy  any  artist,  ancient  or  modem,  to  have 
erer  on  any  occasion  carried  his  audience  along  with  him  more  thoroughly, 
more  triumphantly,  than  did  this  g^at  comedian  on  the  first  performance 
of  '^  Gabrielle."  To  say  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  theatre 
would  be  faint  praise ;  the  whole  house  literally  hung  on  e?ery  syllable 
that  fell  from  his  lips ;  and  when,  at  last,  after  painting  to  his  wife  and 
her  lover  the  abyss  into  which  another  step  would  hurry  them,  he  said, 
or  rather  gasped  out — ^for  his  eyes  swam  with  tears,  and  his  voice  waa 
choked  with  emotion — 

^  J'ai  fait,  pour  la  sauver,  un  effort  surhumain; 
Je  laisse,  Dieu  puissant,  le  reste  en  rotre  main," 

there  arose  a  hurricane  of  unoontroUafale  enthuaasm  such  as  Rachel  her* 
self  never  conjured  up.  I  always  thought  Regnier  an  admirable  artiifc^ 
bat  this  last  creation  of  his  beats  Banagher. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  interval  of  Messrs.  Cogniard's  manage- 
ment alone  excepted  the  Porte  St.  Martin  has  been  a  losing  conoerB. 
For  this  many  causes  might  be  assigned,  but  two  will  suffice ;  first,  the 
great  extent,  both  as  regards  breadth  and  depth,  of  the  stage,  which 
necessitates  the  constant  employment  of  a  very  large  perwnnd  in  order 
to  fill  it ;  and  secondly,  the  immense  outlay  consequent  on  the  production 
of  the  ballets  and  drames.  d  spedacle  usually  performed  there. 

M.  Ber,  the  ex-manager  of  the  little  theatre  Choiseul,  fired  with  a 
noble  ambition,  has  lately  undertaken  to  drive  this  unwieldy  coach ;  but 
I  rather  apprehend  that  his  finances  will  not  bear  the  strain  upon  them 
long.  At  all  events,  his  first  plunge  has  been  a  bad  one ;  *^  Lea  M^moirea 
du  Pont-Neuf "  (memoires,  by  the  way,  which  he^  and  not  the  public, 
will  unquestionably  have  to  pay)  have  all  the  plotless,  disjointed  vagaries 
of  a  revue  without  its  esprit^  and  all  the  dullness  of  a  spectacle  without 
its  magnificence.  The  advertising  curtains  of  the  Palais  Royal  and 
Ambigu — a  very  lucrative  and  unobjectionable  speculation — are  com- 
pletely thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  puffing  couplets  in  favour  of  the 
bonbons  au  Lait  d*Anesse  and  the  Belle  Jardiniere,  whose  respective 
proprietors  have,  no  doubt,  come  down  jH^tty  liberally  in  return  for  the 
publicity  thus  afforded  them ;  although,  if  any  g^ood-natured  little  bird 
nas  only  retailed  to  them  one-half  of  the  hissing  nightly  lavished  <m 
themselves  and  their  wares,  they  must  by  this  time  be  heartily  sick  of 
their  bargain. 

Where  even  the  VtennatMes^  with  all  their  infimtine  moe  and  attractive 
discipline,  &il  to  charm,  a  comic  dancer  named  Espmosa  appears,  and 
temporarily  turns  the  scale.  He  has  much  of  the  peculiar  humour  and 
even  physique  of  the  dider  Debmrau,  omnbined  with  elastiaty  of  limb  and 
great  muscular  power.  His  pas  seul  (as  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  two  hundred  yeara  hence,  where  dancing  is  substituted  for 
speaking)  in  favour  of  the  tax  oa  groundsel  is  a  masterpiece  of  burlesque, 
either  as  regards  agility  or  fim;  and  I  am  £tf  from  eu^gjgnating  when  I 
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WKj'  that  no  ariUte  in  his  lim  at  preeent  on  the  siage  can  hdd — not  a 
fii^r,  but — a  toe  to  him. 

And  now,  M.  Ber,  I  will  g^ve  you  one  bit  of  disinterasted  adnee.  Do 
not  wait  until  M.  Espiuosa's  eogagement  expires  in  order  to  renew  it, 
fi>r  if  Toa  do— aa  sue  as  Mademoiselle  St  Hilaire's  eyes  are  bright,  and 
her  TQioe  -wiiy — the  Opem  will  be  beforehand  with  you.      Verhum  sap. 

Somewheie  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago^  the  actor-managers  of 
ibe  Ambigay  Chilly,  Vemer,  Fechter,  and  Arnault,  were  closeted  together 
m  the  cMnei  de  la  dtredion,  A  brace  of  dramatic  authors,  Messrs. 
Anioet  Bourgeois  and  Michel  Masson,  were  likewise  of  the  party.  The 
eonvefsation,  which  had  been  flagging  for  some  time,  was  at  its  last 
gasp,  wlien  a  new  impulse  was  raddoily  given  to  it  by  Chilly,  who, 
starting  from  his  chair,  exclaimed, 

^^  VoU^  ee  que  cest^  tmes  petiis  ei^ans^  there  is  but  one  way  of  mend- 
ing mattecs.  The  receipts  are  down  to  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  we  are 
giving  ten  acts  and  twenty  tableaitx  every  night.  The  fact  is,  the 
fiistoiique  and  the  Glite  have  overdone  drama ;  the  publio  won't  bite 
any  longer.  What  we  want  is  novelty;  and  the  only  novelty  likely  to 
4imw  is  a  grrrramd  spedaeleJ* 

**  Les  deeon^  ga  eoute  cherP*  grumUed  Vemer. 

'*  And  the  subject  ?*'  asked  Arnault. 

'<  Anieet  will  take  care  of  that,"  replied  CHlly.  «'  All  1  bargain  for  is 
that  the  piece  shall  be  in  rehearsal  in  ten  days.'^ 

*'  Gently,  if  yon  please,"  ctbserved  Anioet ;  *'  I  can't  promise  that, 
unUaa  an  old  canmpas  I  have  in  my  portfolio  will  do.  Tu  saU^  Michel^ 
*  Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon  T  " 

Michel  Masson  nodded. 

*^  It  has  been  already  done  at  the  Opera  Comique,"  suggested  Vemer. 

^<  That's  all  in  our  favour,"  said  Chilly ;  "  people  will  come,  if  it  be 
only  to  see  the  diffarence.  Voywu  dancy  mes  peiUs;  how  many  tableaux 
«an  you  work  it  into?" 

^*  Twenty,  perhaps,*'  replied  Masson. 

*^  Say  tmrty,  wmie  you  are  about  it." 

"  Va  pour  trenie  /"  said  Anioet.  '^  But  you  must  all  make  up  your 
minds  to  play  bouts  de  rdies,^* 

^  Share  and  diare  alike,"  sud  Arnault.  ^^  The  mise  en  sehte  is  the 
QDly  thing  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  costumes." 

'« That's  my  a£Bur,"  intoposed  Fechter.  <'  111  go  to  the  Biblioth^que 
on  purpose,  and  pick  out  something  corset 

^^  Is  my  wife  to  be  in  it  ?"  asked  Arnault. 

''  Madame  Napial  ?  Parbleu/  what  could  we  do  without  her?"  re- 
^ed  Anieet.  '*  She  is  the  Emperor  Chariemagne*s  daughter,  mon 
ion;  three  or  four  changes  of  costume,  and  a  bit  of  santiinent  hcore  and 
there." 

**  Parfaiil — and  your  humble  servant  T 

**  Not  a  whit  worse  off— the  villain  of  the  piece." 

«  Ah!  and  the  empeiw  ?" 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  him.  M.  Chariemagne^^Yenmt;  M.  Maugk 
— Amaidt;  et  viae  vereAJ* 

«'A11  I  ask  for,"  said  Chilly,  ''is  a  good  oombat;  nothing  takes 
better." 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  four  against  twelve?"  said  Anicet,  "  jBieii 
que  gd  /*' 

*'  And  of  course  the  four  get  the  best  of  it  ?*' 

"Of  course." 

''  A  merveiOe  /"  cried  Fechter.  <<  If  the  tMuoquet  does  not  fall  short  of 
the  bill  of  fare, ''  Les  Quatre  His  Aymon"  will  run  a  hundred  nights." 

Now,  whether  this  prophecy  is  likely  to  come  true  it  would  be  rather 
premature  to  assert,  seeing  that  the  piece  is  yet  in  its  teens.  But  what 
one  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  is,  that  the  promises  held  out 
by  authors  and  actors  have  been  amply  realised  ;  that  the  costumes  do 
credit  to  Fechter's  talent ;  that  the  money  laid  out  on  the  scenery  is  a 
good  investment;  that  Madame  Naptal  looks  prettier  every  time  she 
changes  her  dress  ;  that  her  worse  half  is,  as  a  stage  villain  should  be, 
all  scowl  and  growl ;  and  that  the  sons  of  Aymon  nightly  spifflicate  the 
twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne  to  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause. 

*'  And  me  ?"  whispers  little  Laurent  ''  Say  a  good  word  for  me, 
Monsieur  I'Habitu^  T* 

^^  Man  petit,  is  it  not  written  *  ies  premieres  serant  let  dermersf 
Say  a  good  word  for  you? — ay,  that  will  1;  and  a  dictionary  full  of 
them.  You  are  the  model  of  funny  squires — the  Sancho  Panza  of  the 
brothers  Aymon ;  and,  what  is  more,  one  of  the  drollest,  radest,  and 
most  natural  eomigues  the  Boulevard  ever  possessed.  Your  humour  is 
aJike  free  from  vulgarity  and  exaggeration.  You  are  always  up  to  the 
mark,  and  never  beyond  it;  and  the  only  difference  between  you  and  the 
very  best  comic  actors  scattered  about  the  divers  theatres  of  Paris  is,  that 
whereas  their  salaries  are  possibly  too  high,  yours  is  certainly  too  law/* 

Sans  adieu,  petit  Laurent/ 

If  M.  Grisar  had  been  bom  in  the  good  olden  times,  and  if  people  had 
had  an  idea,  on  his  recent  return  from  Italy,  what  a  ehef-d'csuvre  he 
was  bringing  with  him,  no  end  of  young  maidens  would  have  met  him 
at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  strewed  flowers  in  his  path.  But  as  we 
are  in  1850,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  January,  young  maidens  are  fiur  too 
chilly  to  leave  their  own  firesides,  and  flowers  are  horribly  dear. 

Bravos,  ovations,  and  rappels  are,  however,  very  consolatory ;  and  of 
such  homage — ^when  merited — the  Parisians  are  ever  prodigal.  Nor, 
let  me  hasten  to  say,  have  such  testimonies  of  admiration  been  of^ 
better  bestowed,  or  more  richly  deserved,  than  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
poser of  **  L'Eau  MerveiUeuse,"  *'  GiUe  Ravisseur,"  and  their  new-bom 
relative,  ^*  Les  Porcherons.**  The  very  title  of  this  opera  is  almost  a 
guarantee  of  popularity,  no  place  of  entertainment  having  been  more 
fashionably  frequented  in  its  day  than  ''  les  Porcherons" — the  Parisian 
Yauzhall  of  the  last  century.  This  motley  rendezvous,  whither  the 
haughtiest  grande  dame  did  not  disdain  to  resort,  in  the  plun  attire  of 
a  simple  bourgeoise,  ''  pour  pincer  un  rigodon,"  was  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  present  Chaussee  d'Antin,  about  where  a  cafe  dansant, 
much  m  fevour  with  the  grisettes  of  the  quarter,  now  stands.  The  gar- 
dens have  long  since  disappeared:  omnibuses  now  ply  where  once  the 
gayest  gallants  of  the  town  adjourned  pour  s^encanatUer  un  peu  ;  but 
pretty  faces  and  graceful  figures  may  still  be  seen  there,  threading  the 
mazes  of  the  dance ;  and  many  a  joyous  echo  of  mirth  and  merriment 
still  haunts  the  once  time-honoured  locale  of  "  les  Porcherons." 

Thus  the  subject  and  title  of  M.  Grisar's  opera  may  both  be  set  down 
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as  UQUsually  happy.  The  plot  is  interesting  and  amusing,  and  the  music 
is  one  stream  of  melody  firom  beginning  to  end.  It  is  as  far  superior  to 
that  ponderous  production,  "  La  F6e  aux  Roses,'*  as  "  L'EIisir  d'Amore" 
is  to  the  "  Philtre."  It  is  scientific  without  being  pedantic,  light  without 
being  trivial;  and,  especially  in  the  concerted  pieces,  has  a  decidedly 
Rossintan  character.  A  buffo  duet  in  the  first  act,  a  romance,  and  two 
charming  little  couplets^  respectively  sung  by  Mademoiselles  Darcier  and 
Decroix,  besides  an  exquisite  trio  in  the  second,  and  a  spirited  drinking 
song,  followed  by  the  famous  "  ronde  des  Porcherons,"  in  the  third,  will, 
ere  many  days  are  over,  have  found  their  way  into  half  the  salons  in 
Paris.  Why,  only  two  nights  ago,  when  every  other  theatre  was  com- 
paratively deserted,  owing  to  the  hotchpoteh  of  mud  and  snow,  which 
had  converted  the  Boulevard  into  an  impassable  quagmire,  you  might 
have  gone  down  on  your  knees  to  the  controleurSy  and  emptied  your 
purses  into  the  hands  of  the  ouvreuses,  without  succeeding  in  monopo- 
lising the  most  cramped-up  comer — the  most  ricketty  tabouret  The 
treasurer  rubs  his  hands  ;  the  manager  rubs  his ;  and  the  artistes  rub 
theirs; — and  that  reminds  me  that,  in  my  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  repast,  I  have  quite  forgotten  the  cooks !" 

Mocker,  Hermann-L^n,  Bussine,  Sainte-Foy,  Madame  Felix,  and 
Mademoiselle  Decroix,  must  allow  me  for  this  once  to  congratulate 
them  collectively  on  their  zealous  and  successful  exertions ;  for  gallantry 
compels  me  to  devote  what  little  space  I  have  left  to  the  pearl  of  the 
Salle  Favart — C^lestine  Darcier. 

And  would  that  in  so  doing  I  could  borrow  the  playful  eloquence  of  a 
Fiorentino  or  the  untiring  verve  of  a  Janin,  whose  ever-ready  pens  have 
rarely  encountered  a  more  inspiring  theme.  For  you  are  not  only  a  de- 
lip^htful  smger,  mademoiselle,  but  a  most  fascinating  actress;  your  ad- 
mirers are  not  confined  to  the  musical  habitues  of  your  theatre,  but 
muster  in  dose-serried  legions,  and  invade  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  at  the 
mere  announcement  of  your  name.  Your  popularity  rivals  that  of  Ma- 
dame Ugalde ;  and  happy  is  the  manager  who,  on  alternate  days,  can 
offer  to  the  enraptured  multitude  two  such  magnetic  Circes,  each  as  at- 
tractive as  the  loadstone  rock.  Nor  have  you  ever  appeared  more  bewitch- 
ing, or  displayed  your  vocal  and  dramatic  powers  to  greater  effect,  than 
in  your  recent  creation  of  Madame  de  Bryane :  the  exquisite  and  ex- 
pressive melody  of  your  singing  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  impas- 
sioned tenderness  of  your  acting.  You  charm  both  the  eye  and  ear;  you 
alike  satisfy  the  cold  musical  critic  and  the  equally  frosty  appreciator  of 
the  libretto  ;  in  short,  you  send  every  one  home  n*om  the  theatre  in  so 
blessed  a  state  of  enjoyment  and  good-humour,  that  if  all  the  tiles  and 
chimney-pots  in  Paris  were  to  be  blown  down  on  their  devoted  heads,  the 
shock  would  hardly  arouse  them  from  their  delicious  dream ! 

If  any  one— endowed  with  a  moderate  share  of  susceptibility  and  en- 
thusiasm— could  be  transported,  blindfold,  one  of  these  evenings  to  the 
Vari^t^s,  and  there  be  left  for  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  performance  of 
'<  Lulli"  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  ears,  but  without  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  the  slightest  imaginable  peep,  I  wouldn't  mind  wagering 
anything  in  reason  that  he  would  be  found  to  labour  under  as  strange  a  de- 
lusion as  ffarleigh%  in  "  £Ile  est  Folle,"  when  he  imagines  that  his  wife 
is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  himself  as  sound  (mentally  speaking)  as 
a  roach. 
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Qfttestkm  him  as  to  what  he  haa  lieafd,  aad  mjr  Bfe  on  it  ke  will  i 
tiate  in  glowing  tarms  oa  tlra  channing'  giii  wixse  dnloat  taaai  taaia 
spellbound  his  tenmy  and  of  wlMte  tee  he^aold  fin  faaro  caught  a 
glimpse^  if  bat  a  flying  one.  He  wffl  akeadj  hanre  created  his  own  iikal 
of  t^e  perfection  wnidi  mtmt  (he  would  swear  to  it)  be  porttajod  in  eyery 
feature  of  her  adorable  ooontonaaee;  he  will' hare  vlreadj  eonotiyed  wibl 
hopes  and  ambitioas  dreams;  in  a  word,  he  will  already  have  beooaM  an 
irretrievably  confirmed  '^  spooneyy**  a  hopelesslyt  irrecoverably  *^  goub 
coon;'*  and  all  along,  not  of  Barbara  AUsn,  bal — of '^^rginie  D^aaet. 

Try  to  undeoeiTe  him  if  yon  will;  tell  hhn  that  this  beantifiil  meepmia 
is  fitf  on  the  shade  side  of  fifty ;  that  sheis  indebtodfiir  many  of  the  mefe- 
dies  he  has  heard  her  warble  to  the  mnsical  talsnt  of  her  own  son,  Eug^M^ 
who  is  not  likely  to  see  eight-«nd*twenty  again  in  a  harry.  Back  yoor 
assertions  with  argunMnts,  pile  proof  upon  proof,  and  if  yon  succeed  in 
brushing  away  eren  one  of  his  illusory  cobwetM,  or  in  shaking^ — be  it  ever 
so  slighUy — mo  fouadation  of  but  one  of  his  visionary  fimcies,  why,  I  will 
propose  you  as  a  candidate  for  the  Prix  Mantl^on,  and  wish  yon  may 
get  it 

And,  after  all,  were  such  a  suppoaitiQii  to  he  realised,  would  it  be  so 
very  wonderful?  We  have  but  to  recall  to  mind  the  *' Bojal  Polka*'  and 
« I^  Boulang^re,"  sang  d  mt^t^otzv  it  is  true^  bat  with  such  marvelloai 
sweetness  and  parity  of  intonatian  ihat  the  fiuntest  edioes  of  that  «7rea 
vmce  were  listened  to  as  eagerly,  as  greedily  as  ever  were  the  ball-like 
strains  of  Jenny  lind ;  we  have  but  to  dwell  in  memory  for  an  instant  on 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  with  which  eadi  successive  note  inspired  us,  in  order 
to  feel,  and  frankly  to  conless,  that  if  **  LuUi"  suggests  to  us  any  fittbg 
theme  for  wonder,  that  theme  most  he  soc^ght  fiir,  net  among  the  admiren 
of  D^jazet,  but  in  Dejaaet  hersdf  I 

Before  leaving  the  VaiiMs,  I  gladly  take  the  present  epportunity  of 
congratulating  MademoiseUe  IMorme  on  her  return  to  the  stage. 
Actresses  of  her  merit  axe.  not  so  pkntiftd  with  as  liiat  we  can  eaaihr 
afford  to  lose  even  one  out  of  the  nmnfaer,  espeiaally  when  that  one,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  kdy  in  question,  not  only  promises  great  tilings,  but 
— eeeo  la  maramglia — keeps  her  promise.  Nor  will  Mademoiselle 
Delorme,  I  trust,  be  augiy  with  me  for  expressing  my  deeided  conviction 
that,  whatever  her  own  pnvate  pc^itieal  opinions  may  be^  she  is,  au  tkeaire^ 
unquestionably  ^^  du  parti  progressif.'* 

I  went  to  the  Folies  Dramatiques  last  night,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing — ^not  the  reMW,  nor  even  Celeste  Mogador  (who,  by  the  way, 
dances  the  **  Schottisch'*  witii  Christian  to  perfection)— 4>nt  a  yovng 
actress  of  the  name  of  Dinah,  of  whom  I  had  heard  enough  from  one  of 
her  admirers  to  excite  my  curiosity.  My  friend's  description  of  her  was 
so  accurate  that  I  picked  her  out  in  an  instant ;  and  a  tnmlittie  creature 
she  is,  very  much  resembling  in  face  Augustine  Figeac,  but  with — un- 
luckily—rather a  limping  gait.  Very  wicked,  however,  are  her  jetty 
eyes,  and  very  tempting  is  her  taper  waist :  indeed,  my  own  private 
impression  is — ^aad  I  intend  telling  my  susceptible  friend  veiy  plainly 
what  I  think — is  that  his  friends  had  better  look  uncommonly  sharp 
after  him.     Otherwise,  je  ne  reponds  de  rien. 

Merle,  the  veteran  dramatist,  and  husband  of  the  late  Madame  Dorval, 
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was  leUtiiig  the  other  daj  in  the  fojfer  of  the  Com^die  Fraa^aisea 
number  of  curious  anecdotes :  anMWg  than  was  the  following — 

"  I  recollect  one  ereniBg,''  said  he,  **  walking  with  Michaud,  the 
author,  throng  die  Palais  Royal  towards  the  Theatre  Fran^aise,  when, 
looking  behind  me,  I  saw,  walkbg  as  fast  as  he  could  in  order  to  come 
up  with  us,  Bonaparte,  then  a  simple  lieutenant,  and  a  most  plaguj 
customer  for  free  admissions. 

'^  *'  Filons  bien  vite,'  said  I  to  Michaud,  '  void  le  petit  Bonaparte;  il 
va  encore  nous  demander  des  billets.' 

'^  Off  we  started,  and  he  after  us ;  we  had  hardly  time  to  hide  our- 
selves in  the  loge  de  concUrgej  when  he  darted  up  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  asked  where  we  were. 

"  *  Not  here,'  said  the  concierge, 

"  *  Pas  vrai/  cried  *  le  petit,'  *  I  saw  them  go  in.* 

** '  Then  they  must  have  passed  without  my  noticing  them,  that*s  all.' 

« *  But  I  want  a  biUet  for  to-night.' 

«  <  Impossible.     Come  again  to-morrow.' 

*< '  Ah  bien  oui,  demun,  c'est  toujours  la  m^me  chansoD,'  grumbled 
Bonaparte,  as  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs.  '  £t  moi  qui  adore  le  spec- 
tacle, je  suis  forc6  de  f;ure  des  bassesses  aupr^s  de  ces  gredins-lJL  C'est 
indigne,  parole  d'honneur,  c'est  indigne  !' ' 

Little  bird,  little  bird,  what  is  this  you  tell  me  ?  That  the  dingy  Rue 
de  Grammont  will  one  of  these  nights  awake  from  its  habitual  torpor  to 
new  life  and  gaiety;  in  a  word,  that  the  invitations  for  a  ball  chez 
Madame  Octave  are  even  now  preparing  by  the  lithographer.  We 
must  all  brush  up  our  dancing,  mustn^t  we,  little  bird  ?  Rare  news  for 
Cellarius  !  'Will  he  rub  his  hands  when  he  sees  the  five-franc  pieces 
tumbling  in  by  scores  ?  I  believe  you,  my  boo-ooy." 
Pom,  Jcamary  23, 1850. 
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TniE  prindpal  events  of  the  theatrical  month  have  been  the  respective 
productions  of  "  Fashion,"  Mrs.  Mowatt's  American  comedy, — and  "  Leap- 
year,"  the  new  work  by  Mr.  Buckstone. 

The  American  comedy  is  crude,  but  characteristic;  the  scenes  hang 
loosely  together,  but,  as  fieur  as  we  are  judges,  they  seem  to  stick  fast  to 
a  New  York  reality.  There  is  an  old  agricuJtarist,  who  seems  convinced 
that  a  hickory-stick  is  one  of  the  best  of  syllogisms  for  conveying  an 
unpalatable  truth ;  there  is  an  elderly  virgin,  who  has  anticipated  Mr. 
Buckstone's  ''  Leap-year,"  and  even  surpassed  its  morale^  by  assuming 
that  in  any  year  a  lady  may  fairly  "  propose"  to  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
and  maintain  a  sanctified  exterior  while  so  doing ;  there  is  a  dressmaker, 
shot  up  into  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  calls  '^/auteuiV* — "  fowtool,"  and 
perpetrates  other  similar  sins  against  Gallic  purity ;  there  is  a  nigger 
footman,  who  is,  in  his  way,  a  sort  of  sable  Malaprop ;  and  there  is  a  very 
**  slow"  husband  of  the  "  fast"  lady  of  fashion,  who  has  been  tempted  to 
commit  a  little  forgery,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of  his  menage. 

Queer  folks  all  these — exceedingly  queer  folks,  —  very  rough,  and 
rugged ;  in  fiact,  so  much  so,  that  they  nave  shocked  some  of  our  more 
fastidious  cotemporaries,  one  or  two  among  whom  have  showed  their 
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superior  refinement  by  expressions  that  look  strange,  when  applied  to  a 
foreign  lady.  We  are  sad  uncouth  persons,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  probably 
on  this  account  that  we  should  never  dream  of  suggesting  to  a  lady  the 
dress  in  which  she  ought  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  her  audience,  nor 
count  the  bouquets  which  greeted  her  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing 
them  too  multitudinous. 

It  is  on  this  account,  of  course,  that  we  were  not  so  very  much  offended 
by  "  Fashion*' — nay,  we  were  amused.  We  felt  that  we  were  witnessing 
a  sort  of  life  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  we  also  felt  that  it  was  repre- 
sented with  some  degree  of  freshness.  In  one  respect,  we  are  as  refined  as 
any  of  our  contemporaries.  We  are  blase  to  the  last  degree.  We  cannot 
for  the  life  of  us  relish  repetitions  of  old  stale  devices,  and  laugh  at  stage 
conventionalities.  It  is  our  disease  that  we  can  survey  a  roai-ing  pit  with 
countenances  truly  sepulchral.  Therefore,  we  say,  we  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  something  new,  and  felt  refreshed  by  the  New  York  Hippocrene. 

And  remember,  gentle  reader,  "  Fashion  may  represent  a  vulgar  state 
of  things,  but  it  is  the  produce  of  no  vulgar  mind.  There  is  not  a  more 
elegant-souled  personage  than  the  lady  from  whose  pen  the  comedy  has 
emanated ;  and  whatever  faults  it  contains  sour  indeed  must  have  been  the 
nature  which  did  not  forget  them,  when  Mrs.  Mowatt  appeared  to  receive 
the  acknowledgments  universally  paid  to  her  work. 

The  art  of  decoration  is  earned  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  where  "  Fashion"  was  produced,  and  the  play  lacked 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  fashionable  illustration.  The  freshness  of  the 
scenery  and  appointments  at  this  beautiful  house  stand  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  sublime  style  of  decoration  adopted  at  Drury  Lane.  None  but  a 
Danby  could  adequately  transfer  to  canvas  the  scenic  effects  which  darkle 
through  the  comedies  and  tragedies  at  this  grand  national  establishment-, 
and  none  but  Dr.  Young  could  adequately  sing  its  glories.  However, 
when  Christmas — which,  theatrically  speaking,  lasts  about  six  weeks — has 
fairly  passed  away,  and  the  pantomime  no  longer  draws  numerous 
audiences,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  lessee  will  more  smartly  adorn  the 
legitimate  drama,  of  which  he  is,  par  excellence,  the  patron.  If  you  mean 
to  go  the  whole  length  in  benefiting  a  friend,  you  should  only  not*  give 
him  a  bouse,  but  also  a  little  towards  his  tailor's  bilL 

What  shall  we  say  of  «  Leap- Year,"  the  Haymarket  "fact?"  Why, 
we  shall  say  that  we  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  very  much ;  and  that 
although  the  incident  which  brings  them  together,  viz.,  a  love  afikir 
between  a  lady  and  her  apparent  footman,  is  not  much  to  our  taste^  and 
not  in  our  opmion  very  wholesome  in  its  tendency,  these  artists  show  so 
much  delicacy,  and  so  much  truth  in  managing  their  critical  position, 
that  they  deprive  it  of  offence  without  extinguishing  its  reality.  When 
a  dancer  executes  a  pas  among  eggs,  we  admire  not  only  his  power  of 
stepping,  but  his  power  of  missing ;  and  when  we  reflect  what  a  vulgar 
affair  might  have  been  made  out  of  the  interesting  couple  by  some 
actors,  our  admiration  is  great  indeed. 

But,  setting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  aside,  what  is  the  use  of  this  odd 
notion  of  "  Leap-Year,"  and  the  courting  of  gentlemen  by  ladies?  It 
represents  no  real  peculiarity  of  English  life,  and  it  only  encourages 
situations  which  are  the  reverse  of  refined.  A  mere  oddity  is  all  very 
well  for  one  act,  but  when  we  come  to  three — and  those  very  long — the 
case  is  much  changed.  You  are  an  old  favourite  of  ours,  do  something 
better,  Mr.  Buckstone. 
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SCENES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  HUNGARY* 

It  is  stated  that  a  ''  History  of  the  HuDgarian  Campaign"  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  by  the  staff  of  the  quarter-master-general,  under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  We  doubt  if  its  pages  will  contain  anything  so  touchingly 
characteristic  of  the  horrors  of  war  generally,  and  of  civil  war  in  par- 
ticular, as  the  sketches  presented  to  us  in  this  little  volume. 

The  author,  one  of  those  who  surrendered  at  Peschiera,  was  shipped 
at  Ancona  for  Trieste,  whence  he  joined  the  Seressans,  or  Red  Mantles, 
a  firontier  hussar  regiment,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
&rm  a  flying  corps,  to  act  as  the  advanced  guard  to  the  Ban  Jellachich's 
army,  and  to  flank  about  at  discretion.  Such  an  independent,  romantic 
life,  with  a  handful  of  brave,  half-disciplined,  picturesque  borderers,  was 
at  once  full  of  charms  and  dangers.  Abundance  one  day,  want  the 
next ;  on  the  saddle  sometimes  for  days  together,  occasional  plunder,  and 
plen^  of  hard  blows.  Like  a  good  soldier,  the  gospodine  never  speaks 
ill  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  mansion  in  which  necessity  forced  this  flying  corps  to  take  up 
its  quarters,  the  baron  found  an  old  friend.  Count  Stephan,  who  had  saved 

his  life  at  Bologna,  with  his  wife,  a  Milanese  beauty,  Marchesa  B , 

and  also  a  sister,  the  young  Countess  Helene,  the  most  beautiful  Hunga- 
rian female,  he  says,  he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  soon  torn  from  such 
comfortable  quarters  to  active  service  in  the  field,  which  was  interrupted 
for  a  time  by  the  siege  of  Vienna,  pleasantly  narrated  and  under  a  new 
aspect,  coming  from  a  leader  of  one  of  those  very  corps  whose  savage  and 
grotesque  appearance  led  to  their  being  described  at  the  time  as  an  army 
of  ragged  vagabonds. 

To  the  siege  of  Vienna,  once  more  succeeded  desultory  operations  amid 
the  forests  and  plains,  the  fens  and  the  fastnesses  of  Magyar  land.  The 
hussar  regiments,  to  which  the  baron  had  formerly  been  attached,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Hungarian  cause,  and  he  was  in  consequence  frequently 
brought  into  collision  with  those  who  had  once  been  his  own  men,  and 
whose  names  and  faces  were  alike  familiar  to  him.  This  was  a  constant 
source  of  regret  and  annoyance.  Once,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  routed 
enemy,  he  says  he  witnessed  a  scene  which  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  him  ;  and  well  indeed  it  might : — 

As  something  about  my  saddle-girth  was  broken,  I  stopped  to  mend  it,  and 
was  thus  left  behind  in  a  small  meadow,  through  which  ran  a  wide  ditch,  that 
coiild  not  be  leaped  with  a  horse,  the  edge  being  so  slippery  with  the  fh>8t. 

AU  at  once,  I  saw  one  of  the  enemy's  hussars,  closely  pursued  by  two  cuiras- 
Biers,  rush  from  among  the  brushwood  at  a  little  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch.  As  this  ditch  parted  me  from  them,  and  I  had  a  loaded  pistol,  I  continued 
to  stand  quietly  by  my  horse,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  affair. 

When  Uie  hussar  came  nearer,  I  recognised  in  him  a  man  who  was  formerly  a 
subaltern,  and  had  long  been  in  my  company.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow 
when  he  enlisted,  six  years  ago,  into  our  regiment,  a  genuine  Cumane  from  the 

^  Scenes  of  the  Civil  War  in  Hungary,  in  1848  and  1849;  with  the  Personal 
Adventures  of  an  Austrian  OfScer  in  the  Army  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.    Shobcrl. 
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enyirons  of  Debreczin,  wild,  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  mad  pranks,  but  braye  and 
trusty  in  service,  at  the  same  time  a  particulariy  excellent  horseman;  not  vhoUy 
uneducated,  for  he  was  the  son  of  the  overseer  of  an  estate — in  short,  an  ideal  of 
the  Hun^^an  hussar.  As  a  subaltern,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  in  two 
years,  I  had  him  constantly  about  me;  and,  when  I  was  removed  from  the  regi- 
ment, I  was  extremely  sorry  to  part  from  him.  I  subsequently  learned  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  Gallicia,  he  had,  on  sever^  occasions,  particulikily 
distinguished  himself,  and  so  I  hoi>ed  to  meet  with  him  some  day  as  officer. 

Iwanka,  on  his  part,  recognised  me,  and  lowered  his  sword  as  he  galloped  paa^ 
by  way  of  sahiUng  me.  Obstructed  by  the  ditch,  he  faced  aboot  xeaolatelj 
against  his  twe  pozsnesB.  Then  ensued  a  fight  than  which  nothing  finer  or  more 
picturesque  could  be  exhibited  in  a  dicus  by  any  equestrian  company,  only  that 
it  was  bitter  earnest,  and  for  life  or  death. 

The  hussar,  who  rode  a  handsome  staffion  cf  the  %eit  Htragaxian  breeA — vafl 
sianf  of  the  imiuigeMta  were  extrancAy  w«ll  Mvoailed — numaged  bis  swift  steed 
wtski  wondeeitk  deKtHSty^  fie  tvoed  ium  soahort  mpm  hisiuBd-legt, aad  4odged 
ae  qukddy  te  the  light  or  left,  that  far  m  long  time  the  cuirassiers,  on  tbeir 
damsier  horses,  could  not  come  at  him,  though  they  had  dealt  many  a  trsmen- 
dous  blow.  The  Hungarian,  too,  had  aimed  maqy  a  one  at  thera,  with  his  glistea- 
ing  blade;  but  it  bad  always  gfided  with  « load  dionifig  wuwl  tem  te  impoBB- 
CBi(ble  bieast-taBunuc 

At  length  the  huasar^s  tacbakc  was  struck  off,  and  he  was  ceveied  with  blood 
from  a  wound  on  his  forehead.  '*  Nimmpardtmr  (take  quarter  i)  repeatedly  ciieA 
the  cuirassiere  in  their  Bohemian  German;  but,  rainng  himself  upright  in  Ifee 
saddle,  he  replied,  '^EnBtagifor  wagyrkr  (IfimBn  Hungarian !)  and  lerdledftvrii 
blows  at  his  antagonists.  His  very  horse  seemed  to  participate  in  his  aaflster'a 
ardour  for  fig^rting.  His  black  bide  was  dotted  with  white  flakes  of  foam;  hia  red 
nostrils  were  wi&^  distended;  his  long  mane  flickered  wildly  in  the  wind;  bis 
large  eye  seemed  to  flash. 

At  last,  the  affiiir  ended  predsdly  in  Che  wane  manner  as  tfast  of  the  ymag 
Hungarian  noble,  whoaefidl  beftoe  ^ona  I  have  vdaded.  As  the  hussar  a^Ha 
dashed  past,  and^^vepaaed  himself  for  a  desperate  blow,  one  of  the  cniras8ieza» 
seking  the  right  moment,  thrust  the  long,  ^inted,  glistening  blade  of  his/xiZieudI 
into  the  right  arm-pit  of  his  antagonist  with  such  force,  tiurt  it  cametnit  on  the 
other  side.  V^itfh  a  loud  exelamatioti  -df  Jetm  Maria!  the  hussar  ssnk  from  bit 
herse,  «nd  w«s  instantiy  dead.  What  a  pity  tiiat  heconld  not  die  tbns  Sir  bis 
enparatl    I  tookoanafterwvdsteluvFeUmbsriedunder  atreel^y  our  jnen. 

The  fall  of  the  young  Hungarian  noble  alluded  ta  Imk,  is  eyeti  a^ctill 
OMve  toBdring  ewat  tfasBi  lAw  «bov«.  It  ooeuzrad  in  ^tie  attadc  lOBde 
vpon  the  HuBgwum  foroe  whiok  adieaaeed  as  far  as  Sckweehat  %a  the  •»- 
fief  of  ykfBSOk,    Of  this  «DgageiDeflt  cm  author  sehites — 

jRie  Hungarians,  lAjunt  twcuty^me  tbousand  stveng,  tnder  we  oaonaaiBd  €t 
General  Hoga,'fomierH'  in  the  Imperial  seivioe,  pari^  regular  tvo(^  «f  Mtigjm 
regiments,  bat  chiefly  hoiuOd  battalions  and  sffiadrons,  fought  at  first  veiy  gal- 
lantly. Their  position  was  vnoxe  &yourable  than  ours ;  and,  if  their  artillery  bad 
been  rather  better  served,  they  might  have  inflicted  on  us  considerable  loss. 
They  gained  also  at  flnt  some  advantages;  and  our  cavaby,  eajpedaBy  theitiaiiBS 
of  the  Kress  chevaux-legers,  could  not  make  much  impression  on  theM.  Wm 
nevertheless  completely  routed  them;  the  Auersperg  cuirassiers  cut  into  tibem 
with  irresistible  force;  and  they  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  brave  ofllcen. 
We  also  madea  veijr  successful  attack,  and  many  a  foe  sank  under  our  swords. 

A  cavalry  attack  of  4his  kind  is  a  fine  thing,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  Tiry  tfaoie 
who  ha^e  bomeamrt  in  it  When  such  a  body,  in  close  order,  horse  to  bone, 
scampers  at  full  ^gaUcp  over  the  plain,  swerds  flashing,  barses  snortiiig— Jveri^^ 
there  is  a  charm  in  this  kind  of  combat,  such  as  that  of  no  other  arm  alftrds. 
Individual  divisions  of  the  Hnngsrians  defiended  themselves  despetatdbr;  andttn 
parties  freq^eoify  came,  especiaUy  afterwards,  in  the  pursuit,  to  bond  to  hand 
fights;  but  among  the  enemy  there  was  no  direction,  no  command,  no  order;  sd 
so  we  had  no  great  difficulty  to  repulse  the  whole  army  of  tiie  insnxgeuts,  vidto 
make  a  lane  booty  in  •cannon,  arms,  and  prisoners. 

AmoQg  ^maity  incidents  of  this  d^,  one  scene  is  vividly -praseolt  to  niy  yiew. 
A  very  yonug  Hungarian  bid,  evidBntly  belonging  to  tbeiMtnitycf  the 
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I  ia  fight  witfc  two  cwnamcn.  He  oontriTed  to  tarn  his  toperb  hone 
liMmt  with  such  djextezitf ,  that  hu  anrngnniitH,  on  their  hesYj  beasts.  oouM  not 
get  at  him;  while  he  had  dealt  maaj  blows,  which,  it  is  true,  mostly  £eU  harmless 
■yon  the  hfeaat-armour  aad  hebnet.  At  iast^  one  of  the  cuirassierB,  waiting  for  a 
proper  moment,  pn^aied  for  a  thrust  with  thepalkuchi  and  the  broad,  pointed 
Uade  was  driven  with  soch  force  into  the  breast  of  the  youth,  that  he  sank  on  the 
spot  lifeless  from  his  horse,  without  uttering  a  single  sound. 

What  maternal  heart  may  mourn  for  him?  what  bright  eye  may  be  filled  with 
tears  for  Ms  loss?  His  horse,  with  Uood-stained  saddle,  ran  snorting  away,  and 
could  not  be  caught;  his  rider  we  afterwards  buried.  He  had  about  him  nothing 
hot  a  handsomp  gpold  wateh,  and  a  ring  with  hiur,  which  I  bought  from  the  cuiras- 
■ers  for  a  couple  of  ducats. 

My  own  lot  was  more  farouraUe:  a  gun-shot  wound,  which  I  received  late  in 
die  action,  was  attended  with  no  danger,  though  at  first  painful;  and  the  good 
*    I  that  I  reoeiTed  from  friends  soon  elTected  my  recovery. 


The  fate  of  a  ooroet  ia  hia  own  regimeot  is  of  itsdf  alone  enoagh  to 
sicken  the  heart  of  civil  war:«- 


When,  in  the  astnau  <^  bet  year,  we  were  about  to  break  up  from  Croatia,  and 
Ute  whole  frontier  was  striving  to  frumish  the  emperor  with  as  many  combatants 
as  possible,  the  pensarmwi  Geraisn  widow  of  a  captain,  whose  husbuid  had  iaUmt 
■Mny  years  ago  in  flght  with  pndatoiy  Bosnians,  brought  her  only  eon,  a  fresh, 
iivBly,  stout  lad«  of  scarcely  sixteen,  who  had  from  childhood  been  carefully  exer^ 
deed  in  arms.  He  was  gladly  receivedas  a  cadet  in  the  hussars,  learned  the  duty 
ina  abort  time,  and  bdiaved  on  all  occasions  extremely  well. 

I  began  to  be  very  fond  of  the  ingenuous,  spirited  youth.  On  the  march  back 
through  Hungary,  before  Vienna,  and  also  at  Moor,  he  had  fought  gallantly,  borne 
all  fatigues  with  the  unconcern  of  youth,  and  his  promotion  to  officer  must  soon 
haire  followed.  He  would  perhaps  have  acquired  a  brilliant  position  in  the  azmy, 
for  he  had  aU  the  ^alities  for  it. 

On  New-year's  day,  he  rode  forward  on  patrole  with  three  hussars,  while  the 
rest  of  us  awaited  dieir  return  by  a  great  watch-fire.  Hiey  had  been  so  long  ab- 
sent, that  I  began  to  be  nneasy.  At  length,  one  of  the  hussars  came  at  foil  speed 
towards  us,  bleeding,  aad  with  a  wild  look.  While  yet  in  the  saddle,  lie  infonned 
flse  that  they  had  proceeded  rather  too  for,  when  a  band  of  savage  honvOds  suddenly 
mahed  upon  them  from  dJ  sides,  and  surrounded  them.  He  himself  had  suc- 
oeeded  in  fighting  his  way  throu£^  bat  the  cadet  and  the  two  other  hussars  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Ccaaducted  trjr  this  hussar,  we  proceeded  with  s3l  the  speed  we  could  over  ground 
iBienected  hy  wood  and  bushes,  in  pursuit  of  the  hotuOdt,  to  take  the  prisoners 
team  then.  On  coming  to  a  small  dearancp,  what  an  appalling  spectacle  met  oar 
viesr!  Stripped  stark  naked,  mangled  with  innumerable  wounds,  there  lay  the 
bodies  «f  the  twobussars;  hut  the  cadet,  also  completely  stripped,  was  bound  to  a 
tree,  after  the  monsters  had  with  their  hand-bills,  which  all  of  wem  carry,  chopped 
offheth  his  hands  at  the  wiist.  In  this  condition,  he  was  left  to  bleed  to  death 
slowly;  but  the  intense  frost  had  congealed  the  blood,  and  he  was  still  alive  and 
pacfectly  spnaiMf^  when  we  came  to  him. 

It  was  tm^  sfipalling  to  see  the  poor  boy,  who  strove  with  manly  fortitude  to 
oomqpa  his  pain^  and  only  broke  out  now  and  then  into  a  slight  moan,  wfaidi 
MsaetcaAed  so  junch  the  deeper  into  our  hearts.  We  cautiously  unbound  him,  and 
faid  hani^Mia  hedformed  of  our  cloaks— this  was  aS  that  we  could  do  for  him  at 


Widi  foint  voice,  frequently  interrupted,  he  related  to  me  that  tiie  honvOds  had 
flcst  cut  down  the  two  hussars,  and  then  required  him  to  give  them  information  coo- 
onniagovr  position  and  foiee.  When  he  rsfosed  to  eooq^y,  they  stripped  him  to 
hiaoliirt,  tkej  beat  him  ae««rely  withMieks,  then  chopped  off  his  Jbandi^  and  tied 
hsM  to  Ae  tris^  and  mX  last  went  off  langhing  and  singing. 

It  was  now  heartrending  to  hear  how  earnestly  he  implored  me  to  shoot  him,  and 
pot  an  end  to  his  misery.  **  What  should  I  Utc  for  wil^iout  hands,  if  it  were  poa- 
^'    11iatIooaidTeoof«rr  aaidhe.    '"ShoatmedeMl,  Ibegcf  yon;  kiU  aMat 


Compliance  with  this  request  was  as  unnecessair  as  it  was  impossible.  Heath, 
the  deliverer,  was  fost  approaching.  His  breath  aueady  became  weaker,  his  eyes 
l^biaed;  it  was  evident  that  in  a  few  moments  his  spirit  would  be  summoned  away; 

t2 
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when  he  rallied  onoe  more,  and  asked  me,  while  kneeling  heside  hia  bed,  in  a  tolera- 
bly  loud  Toice,  which  could  be  heard  by  part  of  the  hussars  who  stood  around, 
"  1  am  dying  like  a  brave  soldier  for  the  emperor— am  I  not?" 

When  with  entire  conviction  I  assured  him  of  this,  he  was  evidently  rejoiced, 
and  said,  "  Write  to  my  mother  that  I  have  fallen  like  a  brave  soldier  for  tlie 
emperor:  this  will  comfort  her  in  her  sorrow;  and  send  her  a  lock  of  my  hahr." 
Here  his  voice  sunk  to  a  faint  whisper,  and  he  was  a  corpse. 

Speaking  of  the  cruelty  of  fighting  agamst  his  old  oompaDions  in  anns, 
he  says — 

I  myself  shot  through  the  head,  with  my  pistol,  an  old  hussar,  who  had  known 
me  when  still  a  cadet,  and  fh>m  whom  I  gained  much  practical  knowledge.  He 
dropped  from  his  horse  immediately.  He  had  fired  at  me  twice,  and  his  balls  had 
passed  through  my  cloak  and  through  the  flourishing  tail  of  my  horse.  With 
another  hussar,  who  had  long  been  my  private  servant,  I  was  engaged  in  a  longer 
single  combat  with  the  sword.  Both  cut  away  stoutly,  but  at  last  separated  with- 
out either  having  done  the  other  much  harm. 

Comrades  of  other  days,  with  whom  I  had  emptied  so  many  a  bottle,  with  whom 
I  had  played  or  chatted  so  many  an  hour,  with  whom  I  had  had  so  many  a  wild 
nocturnal  ride,  when  returning  from  the  convivial  haUs  of  Gallidan  mansions  to 
our  distant  villages — ^these  were  now  arrayed  as  bitter  enemies  against  me. 

One  of  their  hussars,  with  whom  I  had  formerly  been  well  acquainted,  once 
called  out  to  me  in  Hungarian,  in  the  midst  of  an  action:  ^^  Formerly  you  were 
my  brave  officer,  and  I  was  attached  to  you ;  now  you  are  the  enemy  of  my  country, 
and  ril  shoot  you/'  At  the  same  moment  he  fired  his  pistol  at  me,  and  galloped 
off;  the  ball  whizzing  past  my  head. 

At  another  engagement  he  tends  his  friend  and  yet  his  enemy,  the 
dying  Count  Stephan ;  and  a  few  nights  afterwards  finds  the  hody  of  the 
beautiful  Countess  Helene,  in  the  costume  of  a  Hungarian  magnate.  A 
hall  had  gone  through  her  heart  fighting  for  her  country. 

At  length  it  is  the  baron's  own  turn  to  BeJI  in  this  femul  struggle.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  charge  made  upon  the  enemy:-— 

I  was  among  the  foremost,  and  still  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  fir^ 
rank  of  the  enemy;  ready  in  the  next  moment  to  slash  away  among  them,  as 
several  gaps  were  already  made;  when  I  saw,  exactly  opposite  to  me,  a  flash 
proceed  from  the  barrel  of  a  piece.  At  the  same  moment,  my  horse,  hit  by 
a  ball,  made  a  tremendous  leap;  but  I  felt  as  if  an  ice-cold  object  had  struds  my 
skin,  and  penetrated  the  abdomen,  just  below  the  last  rib.  It  was  such  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  a  large  drop  of  the  coldest  water  had  fisdlen  upon  my  heated  body.  The 
ball  had  passed  through  the  neck  of  my  horse,  and  then  entered  my  body  below 
the  sash.  I  kept  my  scat,  reeling  in  the  saddle,  though  my  horse  made  some  pro- 
digious bounds  towards  the  enemy. 

I  saw  a  JurnvHd  running  towards  me~a  great  sturdy  fellow,  in  a  brown  sheep- 
skin, his  brownish-red  face  inflamed  with  rage  or  spirituous  liquor;  with  long 
upturned,  pointed  moustaches,  lank  hair,  wildly  waving  about  the  head,  from 
which  the  Uchako  had  fallen;  a  sight  that  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  Uve. 

With  a  loud  bassamalikcL,  he  made  a  thrust  at  my  breast  with  his  glistening 
bayonet;  but*  at  that  moment  my  horse,  in  the  agony  of  death,  made  another  hurh 
spring;  and  the  bayonet,  instead  of  entering  my  breast,  pierced  my  left  thigh.  At 
the  same  instant  my  horse  suddenly  fell  with  me,  and  bore  me  to  the  groimd 
along  with  him. 

With  this  wound  the  baron's  services  concluded.  His  sufferings  on  the 
field,  the  opportune  arrival  of  his  brave  Red  Mantles,  his  agony  under 
removal  and  operation,  his  being  tended  by  a  hostile  yet  benevolent 
Magyar  family,  his  escape,  capture  by  the  Poles,  and  rescue  by  the  Rus- 
sians, give  to  the  concluding  portions  of  the  work  all  the  interest  of  the 
most  highly-wrought  romance. 
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MRS.  MARSH'S  W1LMINGT0NS» 
*It  is  a  trite  observation,''  says  Mrs.  Marsh,  "and  yet  one  of  those 
which  it  does  not  seem  useless  perpetually  to  reiterate — how  great  is 
the  extent  of  mischief  produced  by  the  indulgence  of  what  are  com- 
monly called,  and  what  people  are  more  especially  inclined  to  call  in 
themsdyes — ^venial  faults."  It  might,  perhaps,  be  equally  useful  to 
ponder  occasionally  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  sometimes  consider 
our  own  faults  yenial  or  excusable ;  and  how  little  of  the  same  elastic 
charity  we  show  to  the  faults  of  others. 

So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip, 
says  one  great  master  of  the  human  heart ;  and  in  a  remarkable  instance 
in  modem  times  of  guilt  sought  to  be  palliated,  it  has  been  but  too 
truly  observed  that  'Hhe  force  of  self-deception  is  the  most  astonishing 
of  all  forces."  Who  ever  came  across  anotner  man  in  life  whose  opinion 
of  himself  was  guaranteed  by  the  universal  admission  of  society,  or  even 
by  the  more  select  assents  of  his  intimate  friends  ? 

"The  Wilmingtons"  are  not  the  only  characters  in  this  clever  story 
whose  so-called  venial  faults  are  made  to  stand  out  in  pretty  bold  reliei. 
The  vanity  of  the  purse-proud  upstart,  Wilmington,  is  not  more  annoying 
than  the  stubborn  pride  of  the  son,  carried  so  far  as  even  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  sacrificing  his  life  and  a  beloved  wife — the  wife  who  had  dis- 
pleased her  proud  and  worldly  family  by  marrying  him — the  heroine  of 
the  story,  and  one  of  those  exquisite  and  devoted  women  whom  few 
imagine  more  delicately,  or  paint  better,  than  the  author  of  the  "  Two 
Old  Men*s  Tales,"  for  the  sake  of  weak  unprincipled  parents.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  filial  duty  ought  to  imply  either  the  abetting  of  vice  or 
connivance  in  criminality.  There  are  duties  as  high  as  even  what  are 
owed  to  a  parent,  and  those  are  what  are  due  to  others,  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  Creator  of  all. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  sets  of  characters  in  this  story: 
people  of  birth,  and  money-making  people.  The  old  duchess  is  a  beautiful 
picture,  painted  like  many  others  in  the  book,  evidently  from  life  and 
eon  amove.  Lord  George  Tempest,  at  first  a  repulsive  character,  under- 
goes a  change,  the  causes  of  which  do  not  come  out  clearly.  Of  the 
other  class,  we  have  the  Wilmingtons,  the  heavy  worldly  Jones,  the  cold 
selfish  Estcourt,  the  vulgar  Emerson  and  his  vain  vicious  daughter,  and 
the  ill-treated  Craiglethorpe.  To  us,  we  have  said,  Harry  Wilmington's 
character  is  not  a  satisfactory  one — it  is  more  what  a  woman  and  a 
mother  would  ima^ne  to  be  the  beau-ideal  of  a  boy  and  man,  than  what 
Providence  in  his  high  wisdom  has  intended  either  to  be.  Take  for 
example  Harry  and  his  friend  Selwyn— the  latter  also  a  lady's  pet : — 

Hany  loved  Selwjn  with  his  whole  heart;  there  was  something  particularly 
attractive  to  a  man  of  his  disposition,  in  the  very  delicacy  of  health  whida 
rendered  Selwyn  little  acoeptahle  to  most  youths  of  his  age.  Harry  was  by 
natore  little  inclined  or  fitted  to  take  a  share  in  the  stirring  amusements  common 
to  young  men.  He  was  neither  a  hunter,  nor  a  cricketer,  nor  a  boater.  And 
Selwyn  was,  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  equally  incapacitated. 
The  two  boys,  when  at  school,  whilst  the  rest  were  engaged  in  their  noisy  sports, 
mi^t  be  seen  sauntering  together,  under  the  alders  and  willows  which  fringed  a 
rapid  and  glassy  river  that  ran  by  the  play-ground. 

The  other  boys  would  laugh  at  these  two,  who  lived  by  the  river-side  without 

^  The  Wihningtons.  A  novel.  By  the  author  of  <'Two  Old  Men's  Tales," 
**  Emilia  Wyndham,"  &c.    3  vols.    Colbum. 
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eTer  thinking  of  being  flAennen;  took  no  ddight  in  impaling  a  miflerable  wonn, 
and  were  not  dexterous  enough  to  cast  a  fly;  but  so  long  as  they  were  together 
llwj  heeded  it  not;  they  had  cooxage  enough  to  stand  the  lai^gh. 

Sometimes,  howerer,  Harrj  stands  out  eren  as  a  youth  in  a  more 
fitTom-able  light.  Witness  the  fair  Flavia  asking  to  he  intTodueed  to  the 
poor  Treman's  mother  and  daughter : — 

*'  Would  that  girl  dislike  to  be  acquainted  with  me?"  asked  the  beautifhl  gitl 
of  her  lover.    "  Make  me  acquainted  with  sorrow." 

He  hesitated. 

*<  Would  she  dislike  it?"  said  Flayia^  a  EtHe  surprised;  for  she  bad  been  tea 
much  flattered  not  to  believe  that  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  her  must  be 
gratifying  to  any  one. 

'*  Ton  would  not  undentand  each  other.  Ton  belong  to  diatant  spheres.  If 
you  were  to  talk  to  her  you  wondd  find  all  your  poetic  imagination  vanish.  Her 
mind  and  her  heart  are  as  I  have  described  them;  but  you  would  be  disgusted 
with  her  h's.  A  person  may  feel  most  tenderly  and  most  generously,  yet  put  an 
h  in  the  wrong  place— but  who  could  retain  an  interest  in  &em  on  finding  it  so?* 

This  is  not  a  little  sarcastic  on  the  part  of  the  boy-girl,  Hany  Wil- 
mington, who  we  need  scarcely  say  comes  out  almost  as  a  man,  when 
the  Duhhle  of  Melwyn  Mine  hurst  and  his  father  was  mined,  and  as  before 
hinted  at  as  more  than  a  man  when  his  father's  guilt  involves  the  sacn- 
ftce  of  son  and  daughter.  The  story,  however,  with  a  £ew  &ults  of  a 
feminine  pen,  displays  abundantly  the  same  talent  as  have  won  so  larg^  a 
share  of  popularity  to  the  author.  The  characters  are  sketched  with 
great  talent,  the  incidents  are  described  with  vigour  and  effect,  and, 
above  all,  the  workings  of  the  heart  are  wrought  out  in  earnest,  passionate 
language.  There  is  no  falHng  off  in  *^  The  Wilmingtons,'*  it  contains 
scenes  which  revive  the  most  touching  things  of  the  first  of  the  series — 
the  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales." 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  EXISTENCE.* 

The  author's  idea  is,  that  progression,  or  the  evolution  of  mind  and  of 
matter,  is  the  end  of  being,  the  purpose  of  the  great  First  Cause,  in  ordain- 
ine  and  maintaining  that  series  of  secondary  eaoses  and  effects  which  we 
caB  creation.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  and  chimes  in  well  with  the  teach- 
ings of  higher  authority,  that  this  is  but  a  state  of  probatLon  and  trial.  In 
detailing  the  progress  of  error  and  corruption  in  which  every  individnal  is 
involved  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  the  progress  to  perfection,  or  to 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh,  the  author  mingles  up,  howeyer, 
much  that  is  puerile  and  absurd  with  much  that  is  true  and  calculated  to 
lemove  prejudices.  In  attacking  also  received  opinioDS  (not  prejudices)| 
he  is  often  weak,  never  more  so  than  when,  with  scarcely  a  snadow  of  an 
argument,  he  would  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  our  Saviour  lived 
after  the  descent  from  the  cross.  Subjects  of  such  vast  import  shoold  not 
be  lightly  handled.  Bat  apart  from  faults  almost  inseparable  from  in- 
quiries of  such  a  perplexed  nature,  and  which  will  bring  down  ufoa  their 
aathor  no  small  share  of  opprobrinm,  there  is  nraeh  in  bis  work  to  awfliun 
thought,  to  enlarge  the  heart,  to  shake  prejudice,  and  to  improYe  man  by 
arousing  him  to  a  just  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  &tuxe  over  tlie 
struggles  and  worldliness  of  all  things— even  fimis  of  leligion — as  m 
Togne  in  this  world  of  probation. 

«  Itie  Purpose  of  Badsteace^populAriyconsiderad,  in  relalloa  to  tiisOxigin  sod 
Beyelopment  and  Destiny  of  the  Huaoan  Kuid.    John  C 
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THE  COURT  AND  HEIGN  OP  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST.* 
Amongst  tiiose  whom  the  world  lias  delighted  to  honour,  Francis  the 
First  of  France  stands  eonspicuous.  Few  monarchs,  after  their  decease, 
ha:ve  enjojed  a  lai^er  share  of  approbation,  and  few  have  deserved  it  less. 
A  handsome  person,  unquestioned  physical  courage,  profuse  habits,  a 
taste  for  display  and  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to  arts  and  letters, 
have  made  Francis  the  beau  id^al  of  a  hero  of  romance,  and  surrounded 
his  name  with  a  halo  which,  at  a  distance,  has  been  mistaken  for  glory, 
hut  wbich,  on  a  closer  examination,  proves  only  an  ignis  fatuus  — a  me- 
teor *^  that  shines  but  to  betray.''  Until  the  present  century,  almost  all 
the  French  biographers  and  historians  encouraged  this  delusion,  induced 
hereto,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  the  national  penchant  to  identify  themselves 
with  whatever  of  renown  attaches  to  the  memory  of  their  popular  rulers. 
Bulaure,  however,  that  uncomnromising  democrat,  had  the  boldness  to 
speak  of  tihe  '*  Roi-chevalier^  m  terms  which,  heard  for  the  first  time, 
must  have  sounded  strange  to  people's  ears : — 

"  II  voulut  ^tre  magnifique,**  he  says,  "  il  fiit  dissipateur  du  bien  de 
ses  snjets ;  parftitre  religieux,  il  fut  persecuteur ;  etre  galant,  il  fut  de- 
bauch^  ;  ^tre  guerrier,  il  fut  souvent  battu  et  £ut  prisonnier ;  ^tre  pro- 
tecteur  de  lettres,  et  il  tyrannisa  la  plupart  de  ceuz  qui  les  cultivaient. 
Les  actions  de  ce  roi  ressemblent  H  une  sc^ne  theatrale  dont  les  decora- 
tions, sous  un  point  de  vue,  en  imposant  aux  yeux,  ezeitent  Tadmiration; 
et  qui,  considerees  sous  une  face  opposee,  ne  presentent  plus  qu'un  hideux 
spectacle.'' 

Miss  Pardoe,  the  first  to  present  the  life  of  Francis  in  a  complete  form 
ID  English,  has  spoken  the  truth  with  a  courage  equal  to  that  of  the 
French  historian,  but  with  a  calmness  and  impartiality  which  he  has  not 
^own.  Refusing  admiration  to  nothing  that  was  worthy  of  exciting  it 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  king,  she  has  concealed  none  of  the 
vices  of  his  disposition,  none  of  the  errors  or  cruelties  of  his  policy;  but 
earnestly  searching  after  truth  and  candidly  exposing  what  she  has  disco- 
vered, has  told  a  plain  unvarnished  story,  in  which  we  may  behold  the 
vera  effigies  of  the  monarch  whose  portrait  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
finthfully  painted, 

In  the  preface  to  her  interesting  volumes,  DiCss  Pardoe  lays  down  this 
text,  whose  truth  she  afterwards  abundantly  justifies : — 

"  The  glorious  day  of  Marignano,"  she  says,  "  saw  tke  rising,  and  that 
of  Pkvia  the  setting,  of  his  feime  as  a  soldier.  ....  The  early  and 
muegretted  death  of  one  of  his  neglected  queens,  and  the  heart-broken 
endurance  of  the  other,  contrasted  with  the  unbounded  influence  of  his 
first  favourite,  and  the  insolent  arrogance  of  his  second,  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate  his  character  as  a  husband.  His  open  and  iUc^l  oppression 
of  an  over-taxed  and  suffering  people,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  ex- 
tortionate and  licentious  court,  will  suffice  to  disclose  his  character  as  a 
monarch;  while  the  reckless  indifference  with  which  he  falsified  his 
pcrfitical  pledges,  abandoned  his  allies  in  their  extremity  in  order  to 
farther  hu  own  interests,  and  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  safety  of  his  armies  to  Hs  own  puerile  vanity,  will  complete  a  pictuie 
by  no  means  calculated  to  elicit  one  regret  tiiat  his  reign  was  not 
prrfonged." 

^TlteOiiirt  and  Rd«n  of  Fnuicis  the  First,  Ki]«  of  France.  BvHissPaxdoe, 
Miihflrof««LoiiisXIYV'TheCi^oftheSuhan»''«c    Svols.   Bentlegr. 
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Add  to  this  the  stigma  of  unexampled  cruelty  towaids  those  who 'pro- 
fessed the  reformed  faith,  and  the  picture  is  more  nearly  finished ;  the 
only  regret  being  that  his  reign  was  even  prolonged  so  Ear. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  which  Miss  Pardee  addressed  herself  whea 
she  prepared  to  write  the  histoiy  of  a  king  so  dissolute  as  Francis  L, 
whom  even  his  apologist,  Brantdme,  cannot  defend  from  the  charge  o£ 
being  the  corrupter  of  the  morals  of  his  courts  and  whose  name  is  a  type 
of  the  most  infamous  licentiousness ;  but  we  are  bound  at  once  to  say, 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  she  has  executed  it  most  skUfully ;  for 
while  she  has  omitted  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  be  told,  her  prudent 
reserve  has  passed  over  all  those  details  a  too  literal  exposition  of  which 
could  only  have  shocked  while  it  added  little  that  was  requisite  for  the 
information  of  the  reader.  This  difficulty  overcome,  the  life  and  reign 
of  Francis,  his  military  and  political  career,  afford  a  wide  field  tor 
inquiry,  narration,  and  comment,  the  period  being  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  those  who  flourished  in  it  men 
worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance  by  all  posterity.  And  here  we 
cannot  too  hij^ly  commend  the  patient  industry,  the  diligent  research, 
and  the  careful  investigation  to  which  these  ample  volumes  bear  witness  ; 
nor  withhold  our  praise  from  the  acuteness  of  discernment,  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  arrangement,  and  the  lucidity  of  manner  with  which  the 
materials  composing  them  have  been  examined,  selected,  and  placed 
before  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  our  critical  task,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
dates  wrongly  quoted,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  no  more  serious 
error  than  the  repetition  of  the  story  concerning  the  death  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  arms  of  Francis,  which  has  obtained  such  general  cur- 
rency, and  for  the  truth  of  which  so  many  writers  have  vouched.  We 
point  it  out  for  correction  when  Miss  Paraoe  prepares  a  new  edition  of 
her  work.  The  real  fact  is  simply  this :  At  the  time  of  the  great  Italian's 
decease,  which  took  place  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  the 
king  was  staying  at  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  about  150  miles 
distant,  waiting  for  the  accouchement  of  the  queen.  (Vide  Itinerdire  de 
Frangois  Premier^  Anno  1519.)  We  may  also  observe  that,  although 
Miss  Pardee  herself  gives  no  credit  to  the  alleged  noble  brevity  of  tibe 
letter  written  by  Francis  to  his  mother  after  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  and 
which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  say  consisted  only  of  these  words, 
'*  Madame,  tout  est  perdu  fors  I'honneur  ;**  it  would  have  been  better 
if,  instead  of  merely  referring  to  Sismondi's  denial  on  the  authority  of 
Nicaise  Ladam,  she  had  referred  to  the  manuscript-registers  of  the 
French  Parliament  of  the  10th  of  November,  1525,  where  the  letter  is 
given  textually. 

From  our  recollection  of  the  portrait  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  we  should 
by  no  means  be  inclined  to  a?ree  with  Miss  Pardee  in  calling  her 
*<  eminently  beautiful  ;*'  neither  does  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  had  grater 
daims  to  beauty,  come  exactly  under  that  denomination.  A  slight 
error,  too,  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  being  **  in  the  decline  of  life,"  when  he  had  only  attained 
his  thirty-third  year,  requires  correction,  as  well  as  that  which  includes 
<<  the  Duke  of  Suffolk"  amongst  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ; 
and  in  noticing  these  we  have  exhausted  all  our  objections. 

We  have  preferred  rather  to  speak  of  the  tone  which  Miss  Pardee  has 
adopted  towards  the  principal  personage  of  her  work  than  to  give  a 
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resumS  of  the  eyents  of  a  reign  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  well 
known.  We  had,  howeyer,  purposed  to  quote  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  with  which  these  volumes  ahound— such,  for  instance,  as  the 
graphic  description  of  the  death  of  Bayaid — the  tragic  scene  of  De 
Semblan^ay's  execution — the  fate  of  the  beautiful  Comtesse  de  Ch&teau- 
biiand — the  immediate  circumstances  which  led  to  the  defection  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  indicate  them  only, 
assuring  the  reader  that  his  interest  in  the  work  will  be  excited  at  the 
opening  page,  and  continue  unabated  to  the  last.  As  an  ouvrage  de  luxe^ 
we  must  add  that  the  numerous  portraits  which  are  given  are  from 
anthentic  pictures,  and  are  very  well  engraved. 


MILMAN'S  "TASSO."* 

Tasso's  history  is  as  striking  and  romantic  as  his  poetry.  The  mate- 
rials for  writing  that  history  were  also  unusually  ample.  The  two  chief 
sources  are  the  works  of  JManso  and  Serassi,  and  as  a  continual  corrective 
to  both  his  own  voluminous  writings  in  prose  and  verse.  There  are  also 
several  good  sketches  of  his  life  in  the  various  writers  on  Italian  literature 
— Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Ginguen^,  Sismondi,  and  others.  There  is  in 
English,  besides  the  short  accounts  prefixed  to  the  translations  of  his 
<<  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  many  able  articles  in  encyclopaedias,  and  other 
works,  a  life  of  him  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  by  Dr.  Black,  of  which  the 
author  of  this  life,  the  Rev.  R.  Milman,  says  he  was  not  aware  when  he 
first  composed  his  own  account. 

On  referring  to  that  history,  Mr.  Ifilman  adds,  that  he  found,  that 
while  it  was  drawn  in  great  measure,  as  all  lives  of  Tasso  must  be,  from 
much  the  same  sources  as  are  above  enumerated,  it  took  so  different  a  view 
of  his  <:haracter  from  that  previously  impressed  on  the  present  biographer's 
mind,  and  varied  so  much  in  many  other  ways,  that  he  determined  to 
finish  his  work,  as  he  had  undertaken  it,  especially  as  Ginguene  and  Sis- 
mondi, and  Ranke  and  Rosini,  whose  works  were  the  first  contemporary, 
the  rest  subsequent  to  Dr.  Black's,  seem  all  to  bear  out  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  liClman. 

Rosini,  above  all,  Tasso's  learned  editor,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Loves 
and  Imprisonment  of  Tasso,"  appears  to  demonstrate,  with  infinite  research 
and  le^  acumen,  the  truth  of  Tasso's  noted  attachment  to  Leonora, 
which  Serassi,  and  after  him  Dr.  Black,  call  in  question.  The  discovery 
of  some  verses  of  Tasso's  in  Rome,  a  little  before  Rosini  wrote,  in  whicn 
Tasso's  love  is  plainly  and  even  coarsely  described,  establishes  his  conclu- 
sion almost,  as  he  observes,  to  a  certainty.  If  this  fact  be  proved,  Mr. 
Milman  justly  remarks,  the  whole  aspect  of  Tasso's  misfortunes  is  at  once 
changed.  And  on  this  theory  the  tangled  events  of  his  biography  seem 
to  &11  naturally  and  harmoniously  into  their  places. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this,  in  what  light  the  changing,  restless  course  of 
Tasso's  history  is  narrated.  That  strange  and  eventful  career,  leading 
us  from  country  to  country  and  city  to  dty,  conducting  us  into  various 
and  most  opposite  scenes,  hurrying  us  to  and  fro  from  one  extreme  of 
life  to  the  other,  has  presented  the    author  with  a  fine  field  for   de- 

*  The  Life  of  Torquato  Tassa    By  the  Rev.  B.  Milman.    2  vols.    Colburn. 
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fiaeating  the  8spect»  and  the  mazmcn  and  &eling8»  o£  Italy  and  tha 
Italians  ia  the  latter  half  of  the  finnous  aixtee&tli  eentwy.  The  jafitme 
given  of  Feirara  and  the  House  of  Este,  one  of  the  oldest  histoiical 
lunilies  in  Ewope,  is  at  once  learned  and  hriUiant  It  reminds  the 
reader  of  some  of  the  hest  things  of  the  kind  in  Roseoe's  "  U&  of 
Lorenzo  de  MedicL" 

In  endeavouring  farther  to  represent  the  charaeter  of  the  great  poe^ 
<<  sometimes,"  Mr.  Milman  says,  '^  unjustly  depredated'*  (a  point  (^)en  to 
much  discussion),  in  its  true  colours,  and  to  naimte  the  vicissitudes  and 
trials  he  underwent^  Mr.  Milman  has  also  undertaken  the  further  task — 
one  open  to  no  animadversion,  and  certainly  to  no  critical  objection — 
of  tracing  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  persecuted 
and  disappointed  poet  and  conrtier,  and  to  show  the  good  purposes  to 
which  they  were  secretly  and  mercifully  directed ;  thus  exhibiting,  in 
'<  The  Life  of  Tasso,*'  one  of  those  rare  examples  when  genius  aind  a 
vivid  ima^ation,  meeting  with  disappointment  and  oppression,  are  still 
not  hardened  into  misantlropy  and  selfishness,  bat»  on  the  contrary,  im- 
proved and  chastaoed  in  the  ordeal  through,  which  they  pass* 


OUR  GUARDIAN.* 
We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  favourably  of  the  novels  of  Mis. 
Mackenzie  Daniel  on  several  occasions.  ^My  Sister  Minnie''  ffiid 
''  Georgina  Hanunond,"  if  they  d(>  not  belong  to  the  first  class  of  com- 
position in  our  times  of  hi^;h-wiought  incident  and  vigorous  delineations 
of  character,  would  a  few  years  ago  have  taken  rank  among  the  most 
inoffensive,  pleaong,  and  praiseworthy  creations  of  the  worhi  of  fiction. 
"  Our  Guardian"  even  improves  upon  its  predecessors  by  its  deep  tone 
of  morality,  its  philoscqihie  searching  for  the  hidden  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom^— the  secret  and  the  inner  winkings  of  the  homan  heart. 
It  is  a  story  of  crossed  and  passionate  love,  an  afiectmg  narrative  of 
the  struggles  of  heart  and  soul  in  a  world  of  trial,  rewarded  by  a  brief 
epoch  of  matrimonial  fiehcity. 


SIR  FRANCIS  CHANTREY.  RA-f 
Sir  Francis  Chantket,  a  name  that  honours  the  country  to  which 
he  belonged,  was  the  son  of  a  &rmer  in  Derbyshire.  He  began  life  as  a 
cutter  in  wood,  an  art  which  he  soon  left  off  for  portrait  painting, 
and  that  again  for  modelling  and  sculpture.  The  great  feature  of  young 
Chantrey's  character  was  what  his  biographer  expresses  as  **  undeviating 
sagacity."  ^  With  great  openness,  almost  roughness  of  manner,  and  a 
jocular  spirit,  Chantrey  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  genius  with- 
out its  usual  counterbalancing  want  of  worldliness.  His  first  great  success 
was  a  bust  of  Home  Tooke,  an  efibrt  which  obtained  for  him  commissions 
to  the  amount  of  12,000/1  In  1811  he  mairied  his  cousin,  Miss  Wale, 
and  with  her  he  received  10,000?.,  with  which  money  he  paid  off  some 
debts  he  had  contracted,  purchased  a  house  and  grounds,  and  built  a 
studio,  and  from  that  time  forward  his  career  was  one  of  almost  incessant 
toil  and  distinguished  success. 
*  Our  Guardian.  ANoveL  ^yMCT.M«frkflngneDaoifiL  a  vols.  Newbyl 
t  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  RJL  BeooOectioDs  of  faisLif^nrBCtice^snd  Opinions. 
By  George  Jones,  RA*    Mozon. 
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As  a  proof  of  Chantrey 's  exceeding  cantiounesBy  the  followiiig  anecdote 
]»  Tehted: — 

Cbantrey  dining  with  a  large  party  where  a  royal  penonage,  fond  of  being 
thought  free  in  more  than  political  opiniana,  waa  talking  in  his  jocose  tone  of  the 
regions  principles  entertained  by  various  men,  and  of  the  different  sects  into 
which  they  were  divided,  his  eye  happening  to  catch  that  of  Chantrey,  he  said — 

**  What  do  yon  think  about  all  thu,  Mr.  Cbantrey?  and  of  what  sect  shall  we 
call  yon?" 

'^Why,  sir,"  said  Cbantrey,  ^'when  I  Ured  in  the  north,  my  friends  used  to  call 
me  Derbyabire;"  whkh  occasioned  a  lau^  and  termiiiated  the  discoaaion. 

In  1819  Cbantrey  visited  Italj,  and  his  criticisms  upon  art  in  the 
chosen  country  of  its  adoption,  extend  through  many  pag^s.  Comparing 
the  Italian  with  the  English  schocd  of  paintingy  he  is  reported  to  have 
said — 

The  English  school  baa  advanced  in  many  of  the  great  qualities  necessary  to  a 
fine  picture,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  to  adopt  a  style  subversive  of  these  qufdities, 
and  abandon  brilliant  and  harmonious  colouring,  with  great  breadth  and  union  of 
parts,  for  a  drier  style,  unsuited  to  the  established  practice  of  the  comitry;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  attend  to  the  admirable  remark  in  one  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  dis- 
tingniahed  works,  namely,  '^If  we  are  to  look  to  the  German,  the  first  quality 
that  invites  our  attention  is  their  patriotism." 

A  new  style  was  tried  by  the  French  school,  under  David,  and  without  success; 
yet  certainly  the  hard  and  metallic  lepresentations  of  that  school  were  better 
^ypee  ef  human  form,  than  withered  examj^es  of  mankind;  but  the  French  have 
lieoome  rational  in  their  art,  and  now  Ihey  often  produce  good  transcripts  of  fine 
nature.  Tet  it  mnst  be  allowed,  that  in  the  method  before  alluded  to,  many  good 
designs,  much  good  drawing,  and  striking  effects  were  produced,  yet  it  did  not 
recall  what  we  admire— nature;  therefore  it  has  been  abandoned  by  that  nation 
replete  with  talent  and  ingenuity. 

Chantrey  received  great  attentions  in  his  lifetime  from  no  lees  than 
three  sovereigns.  George  IV.  evinced  an  affiilnlity  towards  him,  wlndft 
he  often  mentioned  with  pleasure : — 

Chantrey,  m  conversing  with  Sir  Henry  Bnaseil,  lemari^ed  that  the  king  was  a 
great  master  of  that  first  proof  of  good  breeding  which  consists  in  potting  every 
one  at  their  ease;  for  from  the  throne  each  word  and  gesture  haa  its  effect.  The 
lint  day  the  king  said,  *<Now,  Mr.  Chantrey,  I  insist  upon  your  Uying  aside 
evexjrthing  like  restraint,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  mine;  do  here,  if  yon 
pfease,  just  as  yon  would  if  you  were  at  home."  While  he  was  preparing  the 
day,  the  king,  who  continned  standing  near  him,  suddenly  took  off  his  wig^  and 
holding  it  out  at  arm's  length,  said — 

*^  Now,  Mr.  Chantrey,  which  way  shall  it  be,  with  the  wig  or  without  it?"  aahe 
did  not  say  what  answer  he  had  given,  Sir  H.  Russell  asked  him. 

^  'OhI  with  the  wig,  if  you  please,  nr.'  It  waa  my  business,"  he  continued, 
<«to  ezbibit  the  king  as  he  was  known;  everybody  waa  accustomed  to  see  him 
with  his  wig,  and  nobody  would  have  known  him  without  it." 

It  was  evident  also  that  Chantrey  saw  how  it  would  be  agreeableto  theking  to 
be  represented,  and  he  had  the  good  sense,  and  the  good  manners,  to  act  according 
to  faia  mi^jesty's  inclination. 

The  great  sculptor  was  not  only  hosptahle  at  home  and  most  liberal 
to  aU  his  professional  breduen,  bnt  he  was  also  at  once  of  an  eztremel]p 
humane  and  generous  disposition.  Here  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
kiter  most  hononraUe  feature  in  hie  chavacter : — 

An  intimate  friend  of  his  visited  Home  some  vears  ago,  and  as  his  means  of 
expenditure  were  very  limited,  Chantrey  thought  his  want  of  money  might  pre- 
clude him  from  the  extent  of  information  he  might  wish  to  acquire  hw  travd  and 
research;  the  sculptor  adopted  the  following  mode  to  prevent  that  deficiency:—^ 

His  friend  received  a  visit,  whilst  in  Bome,  firam  one  of  the  firm  of  TorkMna, 
by  whom  he  was  advised  to  purchase  objects  of  antiqui^  and  art.  These  sug- 
flestions,  from  a  banker,  surprised  the  traveller,  who  frankly  confesaed  that  if  he 
iadttelndinstienyhebadnotthesnppliesieguinteiwsiichpiiiposes;  onwbIA 
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the  banker  told  him  that  he  might  draw  on  their  house  for  one  thousand  ponndB. 
This  seemed  quite  a  mistake,  until  after  some  discussion  respecting  the  offer,  the 
denial  of  such  credit  by  the  artist,  and  the  affirmation  of  Its  existence  by  the 
banker,  it  appeared  that  Chantrey  had  placed  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  Torlonia 
for  the  express  and  entire  use  of  his  friend. 

Sir  Francis  not  only  loved  a  joke,  but  was  quick  to  profit  by  such : — 

Thomson  on  one  occasion,  in  writing  to  Chantrey,  headed  his  address  by  stick- 
ing a  large  red  wafer  on  the  paper,  and  drawing  thereon,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
ears,  which,  however  ridiculous,  fVom  the  just  arrangement  of  the  features  and 
the  proportions,  gave  a  lively  caricature  of  the  rubicund  face  of  the  BCidptor. 
Chantrey  used  to  show  this  with  great  delight,  and  often,  instead  of  signing  a 
jocose  and  merry  letter,  would  stick  a  wafer  with  the  features  delineated  by  his 
own  hand. 

With  Lady  Chantrey,  he  called  one  morning  on  a  female  friend  lately  anived 
in  London,  and  improved  in  health  and  embonpoint ;  on  seeing  her,  Chantrey  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Dear  lady,  why  you  are  now  all  circles,"  and  he  sat  down,  and  with  a 
pen  drew  out  a  complication  of  circles,  indicative  of  feminine  beauty,  with  embon- 
point 

These  anecdotes  exhibit  the  sculptor  to  us  in  his  domestic  and  most 
agreeable  character.  He  was  also  fond  of  field  sports,  both  shooting 
and  fishing ;  and  the  Houghton  Fishing  Club  afforded  him  great  de- 
light: he  aided  its  progress,  added  to  its  comfort,  hilarity,  and  sport. 
He  was  also  an  excellent  shot,  killing  once  two  woodcocks  at  a  shot, 
an  event  which  is  recorded  in  marble  at  Holkham.  It  can  be  easily 
imagined  that  a  person,  with  so  many  pursuits,  and  such  an  active 
cheerful  disposition,  was  not  always  exact  to  his  time  in  regard  to  works 
which  he  undertook  to  execute.  Mr.  Leslie  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote as  illustrative  of  this : — 

'<  Chantrey  told  me,  that  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Oxford,  Professor  Buckland,  now 
Dean  of  Westminster,  said  to  him,  ^  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you  shall  hear  your- 
self well  abused.'  He  had  borrowed  a  picture  of  Bishop  Heber  from  the  Hall  of 
New  College  to  make  a  statue  from,  and  having  kept  it  longer  than  he  had  pro- 
mised, the  woman,  who  showed  the  Hall,  was  very  bitter  against  him.  *  There 
is  no  dependence,'  she  said,  ^  to  be  placed  on  that  Chantrey.  He  is  as  bad  as  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  who  has  served  me  just  the  same;  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them.'  She  pointed  to  the  empty  irame,  and  said,  ^  It  is  many  a  shil- 
ling out  of  my  pocket  the  picture  not  being  there;  they  make  a  great  fuss  about 
that  statue  ^—(mentioning  one  by  Chantrey,  that  had  latcdy  been  sent  to  one 
of  the  colleges);  but  we  have  one  by  Bacon,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  twice  as 
good.  When  Chantrey's  statue  came,  I  had  ours  washed.  I  used  a  dozen  pails 
of  water,  and  I  am  sure  I  made  it  look  a  great  deal  better  than  his.'  He  took 
out  a  five-shilling  piece,  and  putting  it  into  her  hand,  but  without  letting  go,  said, 
^Xook  at  me,  and  tell  me  whether  I  look  like  a  very  bad  man.'  *■  Loi3,  no,  sir.* 
*  Well,  then,  I  am  that  Chantrey  you  are  so  angry  with.'  She  seemed  somewhat 
disconcerted,  but  quickly  recovering  herself,  replied,  *  And  if  you  are,  sir,  I  have 
said  nothing  but  what  is  true,'  and  he  resigned  the  money  into  her  hand." 

Chantrey  evidently  wrote  little.  What  he  did  write  was  consequently 
either  ruddy  jocose,  or  serious  and  business-like.  One  short  example  is 
as  good  as  a  hundred  to  show  the  sculptor's  epistolary  style : — 

13th  Sept.,  1826,  3  o'clock. 
Deab  Jones,— I  want  a  man  of  taste  (hang  taste),  I  mean  judgment,  to  look 
over  my  statue  of  George  IV. 

Can  you — ^will  you— breakfcist  here  at  nine  or  ten  to-morrow?  or  dine  on  red 
herrings  at  five? 

Truly,  F.  C. 
If  you  are  quite  ready,  you  may  ride  my  horse  back  now. 

Partial  as  Sir  F.  Chantrey  was  to  all  that  tended  to  the  grand  and 
colossal  in  sculpture,  he  was  led  to  pay  great  attention  to  equestrian 
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stataes.  He  convinced  George  IV.  that  the  horse  standing  still  waa 
the  most  dignified  attitude  for  a  king,  hy  placing  in  the  sovereign's 
band  a  number  of  small  equestrian  figures.  Sir  Henry  Russell  relates  of 
bim  that  he  said — 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  no  sculptor,  either  ancient  or  modem,  has  yet 
attempted  to  show  a  horse  in  repose;  and  yet  it  is  in  repose  only  that  he  can  be 
truly  represented  in  marble.  You  cannot  give  a  lasting  duration  to  that  which  is 
in  ita  nature  transitory."  He  was  sure  it  would  have  a  better  effect  to  plant  the 
horse  upon  all  four  legs,  and  to  produce  a  character  of  energy  by  the  general 
management  of  the  whole  figure.  This  was  evidently  a  favourite  project  with 
him ;  and  he  long  after  carried  it  into  effect.  His  first  equestrian  statue,  1  believe, 
was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  which  was  sent  to  Madras.  My  brother  went  to 
see  it  before  it  was  shipped,  with  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  been  employed  under  Sir 
Thomas  in  India.  It  was  shown  to  them  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  told  them  that 
Sir  F.  Chantrey,  while  meditating  this  statue,  had  one  day  said  to  him,  "  I  hate 
fine  words,  psrticularly  mawkish  words,  like  *  sentiment;'  but  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  another  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  never  struck  with  the  *  senti- 
ment' of  a  horse  standing  still  in  a  field,  and  looking  about  him:  if  I  can  hit  that 
I  ahaU  do." 

The  same  authority  also  relates  Sir  Francis's  opinion  upon  the  models 
exhibited  hy  the  different  artists  who  had  entered  into  competition  for 
the  Nelson  Monument : — 

*^  Sir  Francis  himself  had  not  sent  in  any  design  ;  he  said  he  never  would  enter 
into  competition  for  any  work;  it  was  a  school-boy  process:  but  his  mind  was 
evidently  full  of  the  subject.  Almost  immediately  after  my  brother  went  in, 
'  So,'  he  said,  *  we  are  to  have  a  column  for  the  Nelson  Monument;  they  are  all 
wrong,  and  I  have  told  them  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  column  is  not  a  fine 
thing;  in  itself  it  is  a  very  fine  thing;  the  taste  of  ages  has  proved  that  it  is  so, 
and  any  man  would  be  a  fool  who  attempted  to  deny  it.  But  is  it  a  thing  suited 
to  your  purpose?  Now  what  is  your  purpose?  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
great  man.  Then  durability  is  the  quality  you  should  look  for.  Those  gimcrack 
things  you  say  you  have  been  to  see  of  stone  and  metal  combined,  will  never  stand; 
the  atone  and  metal  will  never  hold  together.  Make  a  column  as  solid  as  you  will, 
make  it  of  blocks  of  stone  piled  Ukc  Dutch  cheeses  upon  one  another,  still  the 
stone  will  crumble,  and  vegetation  will  take  place  in  the  joints.  Besides,  colunms 
have  got  vulgarised  in  this  country.  The  steam  chimneys  in  every  smoky  manu- 
fiusturing  town  supply  you  with  colunms  by  the  dozen.  In  a  country  like  Egypt 
it  ia  quite  a  different  tiling.  A  column  or  an  obelisk  is  a  fine  object  there;  with 
a  flat  all  round  you,  as  far  as  your  eye  can  reach,  you  are  glad  of  anything  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  long  straight  line  that  joins  the  earth  to  the  sky,  and 
you  can  see  them  fifty  miles  off;  but  huddled  in  such  a  town  as  London,  a  colunm 
will  be  lost.  It  will  give  you  a  crick  in  your  neck  to  look  up  at  it.  By  the  bye,* 
he  said,  *  did  you  ever  see  my  obelisk?"  My  brother  told  him  he  had  not. 
'  Then  put  on  your  hat,*  he  said,  ^  and  come  along  with  me.*  They  walked  toge- 
ther to  a  short  distance,  and  as  they  went.  Sir  Francis  told  him  that  a  neighbour 
of  his  had  consulted  him  about  a  chimney  for  a  steam-engrine  that  he  was  going  to 
build.  Now,  he  said,  a  chimney  must  be  tall,  and  it  must  be  slender;  and  the 
advice  he  had  given  was,  that  the  best  models  of  antiquity  having  those  qualities 
should  be  resorted  to;  but  by  this  time  they  had  reached  a  spot  from  which  Sir 
Francis  pointed  to  an  obelisk.  ^  There,*  he  said,  ^  that  is  my  chimney;  it  is  1^0 
feet  high,  and  of  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  Cleopatra's  Needle.  It  is  the 
most  beautifol  chimney  in  England,  and  I  may  say  so,  as  I  did  not  design 
it,  but  though  I  did  not  design  it,  at  least  I  knew  where  to  look  for  it.*  He 
said  he  had  been  consulted  about  a  column  of  Portland  stone,  and  had  been 
asked  whether  it  would  much  obstruct  the  view  in  Trafalgar-square?  *Why 
no^*  he  had  said,  *  I  do  not  think  it  will  obstruct  the  view  much,  and  at  all 
events,  if  it  is  made  of  Portland  stone,  it  will  not  obstruct  it  bng.*  The  idea 
of  durability  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  as  the  first  and  greatest  quality 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  national  monument.  *As  you  know,*  he  said,  'the 
tanner  is  always  for  leather.  I  have  told  them  that  a  bronze  statue  of 
Nelson  is  what  they  ought  to  raise.    Nothing  will  destroy  a  bronze  statue  but 
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violence.  Let  it  be  as  fine  and  as  lai|pe  a  Btatae  as  yonr  mon^  will  aflR>id,  and 
yon  may  put  it  upon  a  granite  pedesUd.'  On  one  occaflion,  speaking  of  allegory, 
Chantrey  said,  *  I  hate  allegory,  it  is  a  clumsy  way  of  telling  a  story.  Ton  maj 
put  a  book  on  the  lap  of  one  female,  and  call  her  Histofy;  a  pair  of  compasaes  in 
the  hand  of  another,  and  call  her  Science ;  and  a  trumpet  to  the  mouth  of  a  thii^ 
and  call  her  Fame,  or  Yictoiy.  But  these  are  imaginary  beings  that  we  haTe 
nothing  in  common  with,  and  dress  them  out  as  you  will  for  tiie  eye,  tfaqr  can 
never  touch  the  heart;  all  our  feelings  are  with  men  like  ourselves.  To  produce 
any  real  efiect,  we  must  copy  man,  we  must  represent  his  actions,  and  diapl^ 
his  emotions.'  This  was  the  rule  that  he  always  had  steadily  in  view.  I  do  not 
remember  that,  in  any  of  his  monuments,  he  has  adopted  even  the  figure  of  an 
angel.  He  was  always  sparing  in  the  use  of  emblems ;  except  now  and  iSbok 
the  Bible,  flowers,  and  his  own  beautiful  image  of  the  broken  lily  for  a  child.* 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  QUEEN  ON  A  LATE  COURT-MARTIAL.* 

Ms.  Warken  acted  in  a  professional  capacity  for  Captidn  Douglas^ 
the  victim,  it  would  appear,  of  unjust  accusations;  and  failing  in  that 
capacity  to  vindicate  Ins  client,  he  has  of  his  own  accord  and  at  his  ovn 
expense  published  tliis  letter,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  redress  £(>r  a 
rumed  gentleman.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Warren  has  had  to  disclose  'what 
appeared,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
the  kingdom,  to  whdm  his  letter  has  been  sabmitted  for  dispassioiiate 
examination,  an  almost  unparalleled  series  of  substantial  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  professedly  legal  proceedings — ernnv  which  have  led  to  tlie 
ruin  of  a  deeply-injured  British  officer,  whom  the  author  beHeiws  to  he 
altogether  innocent  of  the  supposed  offences  for  which  he  has  been  ruth* 
lessly  driven  with  ignominy  from  her  M^esty  s  Service.  Mr.  Warren 
beHeves  this  case  to  afiEbrd  overwhdbnbg  evidence  that  our  systen  of 
military  jnrispnidenoe,  which  has  l<»g  been  tiie  source  of  wide-spseed 
and  deeply-felt  dissatisfieu^tion,  requires  prompt  but  considerate  reviaon. 
This  we  helieve  is  now  an  opinion  so  generally  entertained,  that  we 
sinoenely  hope  his  exposons  and  the  pracocal  suggesdons  by  which  they 
are  fc^lowed  i^  may  be  the  fofenmnen  of  sotte  iaunedtate  efaange. 


THE  PEER'S  DAUGHTERS-t 
Amis  strange  lucubrations  about  pie-ezistence,  and  other  occult  noye- 
terious  quesdons,  in  which  l^e  apocrypha  and  ladies  love  to  indulge^  but 
which  more  modest  writers  carefikly  esdiew,  thefe  is  much  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  reader  in  ibis  last  novel  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  The  scene 
opens  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  among  other  sommUes  aristocra- 
tiques  we  aie  introduced  to  that  ^  mosme  of  bigotry  and  fimily  ptide," 
the  Mar6cha!e  de  Noulles,  cf  whom  it  is  related,  tlmt  she  coounenoed  a 
correspondence  with  the  \^rgin  Mary,  which  her  confessor,  to  humoor 
her,  used  to  replv  to  under  the  name  of  her  celestial  correspondent,  which 
gready  eharmea  the  Mar^cfaale,  till  one  day,  in  a  paroxysm  of  familj 
pride,  she  took  occasion  to  observe  to  one  of  her  fxiends  "  QutLi  . 


*  A  LettertotheQueenonalateCourt-MarfM.  ^^  Ssmel  Wanea,  FJftik, 
Barrister  at  Law.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

t  The  Peer^B  Daughters.  A  NoveL  By  Lady  Buhrer  Lytton.  Author  sT 
«Chevd^.»    3  vols.    Newby. 
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mtrge  was  a  little  too  familiar  *^pour  ume  peiite  bourgeoite  de  Naae* 
reih  r^  putting  ma  chere  Marechaie  d  la  iroisiime  Ugne  ! 

We  are  next  transferred  to  Madame  de  Pompadour's,  at  that  time  dans 
sajeunessey  and  "  before  lier  skin  had  grown  as  yellow  as  her  hair,"  and 
who  resided  at  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  now  the  residence  of  Lotus  Napoleon; 
tiiere  we  have  bantering  of  wit  between  two  personages  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  Voltaire  and  the  king.  GraHiey  loche,  stdope,  torchon^ 
€^iffeloque  were  among  the  elegant  names  of  endearment  layished  on 
Ins  favountes  bj  Louis  Qninze;  and  no  wonder,  remarked  the  philosopher 
of  Femey,  that  so  much  d^ant  simplicity  reigned,  when  **  our  pedtes 
jRnffneasef  and  our  tefons  rouges  study  elocution  and  the  graces  at  Earn* 
pommean*8,  Tlie  name  is  pro^etie,  for  in  tiie  very  next  chapter  we  are  in- 
troduced to  Ae  orgies  of  me  '*  Tambour  Royal,"  the  fashionable  cabaret  of 
llie  lame,  kept  by  honest  Ramponneau  and  hisa  fbblebetter-hal^  Maigot — 
once  the  protected  of  L'Autre,  as  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  caHed 
ever  aifter  it  had  got  abroad  that  Dage,  the  famous  coiffeur  of  that  time 
(whom  Louis  Quinze  was  almost  obliged  to  treat  with,  as  from  one  sore-* 
reign  power  to  another,  to  insure  his  attendance),  being  one  day  more  than 
usually  late  at  Madame  de  Pompadour's  ley^e,  she  rashly  ventured  to 
ask  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  first  acquired  such  an  immense  vogue  ? 
To  which  he  replied  with  consummate  fatuity  and  the  most  exasperating 
sangfrmd^  as  he  nonchalantly  passed  the  comb  through  the  £Eivourite? 
luar,  accompanying  the  act  by  a  shrug  of  Ihe  shoulders,  '^  (Test  que  it 
Calais  VAutre^^  Dage  turns  out  to  be  a  philanthropic  barber  in  the 
ODorse  of  the  narrative — a  narrative  of  so  disjointed  and  so  complicate 
a  eharacter,  enacted  in  part  in  France,  in  part  in  England,  and  aided  in 
its  progress  by  such  marvellously  supernatural  machmery,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conv^  even  a  remote  idea  of  its  bearings,  except,  perhaps, 
by  a  ze&zence  to  A.  Dumas's  '^  Memoirs  of  a  Physician." 


THE  PETREL.* 
Tbx  Petrel  is  a  capital  sea-stoir,  and  its  autihor  is  understood  to  be 
Admind  liaher,  who  commanded  uie  blockade  at  Alexandria  in  1840. 
Tiie  young  gentlemen  of  the  taut  little  cruiser,  Tandy,  Darby  Darcie, 
and  .Somers,  are  clever  sketches  of  daring,  reckless,  fine-hearted,  young 
FingKA  midshapmen.  Herbert,  the  lieutenant^  is  a  whit  too  sen- 
timental for  a  sailor ;  and  the  captain  and  doctor,  dabblers  in  a  school 
of  philosophy,  in  which  they  may  truly  be  said  to  be  at  sea.  The 
l4>*fc^i^  on  the  desert  ooast  of  Mozambique  in  search  of  water,  the 
tnmhlku^  down  of  the  great  boulder  which  had  puzzled  the  nautical 
phiiofiopbecB  so  mudi,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Tandy,  make  an  excel- 
lent cpemi^  and  no  less  pleasant  introduction  to  Chou-chou,  the  most 
original  character  in  ihe  work ;  but  when  scapegrace  Tandy  falls  into 
the  ''lion's  mouth,**  as  Darby  would  relate  in  nis  version  of  an  eventful 
night-hunt  on  the  Afirican  coast,  we  are  prepared,  like  Chou  himself,  to  give 
over  oar  aD^giance  to  theb^,  and  make  him  at  once  the  hero  of  the  story. 
It  is  not  «e,  however.  There  are  a  mother  and  a  sister  of  Darcie  on 
honrd  the  7%ame«,  a  laige  Indiaman,  bound  up  the  Mozambique  channel, 

*  ThePttceL:  aXdeoftfaeSea.    B/aKavalOIBoer.    dvols.    CdQmnL 
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and  destined  to  be  beset  there  by  a  party  of  ce  qu'U  y  ade  plus  rouge — 
terrible  red-handed  pirates,  with  a  blood  red  flag.  The  Thames  resisted 
gallantly  for  a  time,  but  before  the  boats  that  bore  the  brave  Petrels, 
headed  by]a  lover  (Herbert)  and  a  brother  (Darby  Darcie),  could  come  to 
the  rescue,  the  ladies  and  their  valetudinarian,  yet  courageous  defenders, 
had  been  obliged  to  take  to  the  boats,  and  the  final  rescue  was  only 
effected,  and  tliat  with  the  usual  poetical  propriety,  just  at  the  nick  of  time 
in  a  cavern  on  shore.  We  must  not,  however,  tell  the  story  of  the  PetreL 
She  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  beautiful  little  craft,  her  tall  and 
slender  spars  tapering  to  a  point,  and,  leaning  rakishly  aft,  her  wide- 
spread yards  decreasing  in  beautiful  proportion  to  the  masts  they  crossed, 
ever  ready  to  expand  her  white  wings  to  the  breease,  whilst  her  cordage  ao 
taut,  so  straight,  so  slender,  was  in  beautiful  harmony  with  all  aroand. 
She  was  manned  also  by  hearts  as  gallant  as  ever  beat  upon  the  wide 
ocean,  and  her  proceedings  and  adventures  were  well  worth  being  chroni- 
cled, whether  as  an  example  or  as  a  pleasant  record  of  past  services  and 
experiences. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

Mr.  Robert  Snow  has  put  forth  an  excellent  version  of  Cresset's 
Vert'  Vert^  the  well-taught  parrot  of  the  nunnery  of  Nevers,  which  un- 
fortunately lost  its  sense  of  propriety  on  a  voyage  to  Nantes.  There  is  a 
neatnesss,  delicacy,  and  refinement  in  the  humour  of  this  poem,  which 
cannot  but  render  it  generally  acceptable. — Ebenezer  Oliott,  better  known 
as  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,  is  defunct ;  but  it  seems  he  has  left  good  stuflF 
behind  him,  in  the  shape  of  Prose  and  Verscy  of  his  straight-forward  bluff 
declamatory  character,  but  imbued  with  a  homely  earnestness,  which,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  the  author's  great  popularity.  The  bard  of  the 
commonalty  did  not  think  small  beer  of  himself.  He  claimed  to  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  the  greatest,  the  most  beneficial,  the  only  crimeless  revo- 
lution which  man  has  yet  seen.  He  claimed  to  be  the  poet  of  that  revo- 
lution—the bai-d  of  Free-trade,  and  through  it  the  bard  of  universal  peace. 
He  denounced  ''  bets,  bubbles,  and  banlang."  As  to  railway  meetings, 
he  designated  such  *'  a  drama  of  horrors,  compared  with  some  of 
the  actors  in  which  Rush  (the  wretch  who  paid  himself  in  blood  for 
unexhausted  improvements)  was  a  stainless  angel!"  And  lastly,  what  must 
have  been  to  him  the  most  satisfactoiy  of  all,  he  claimed  that  his  children 
and  theirs  should  know  that  he  did  his  duty,  while  others  were  supine.— 
Composition^  Literary  and  Rhetorical^  simplified  by  the  Rev.  D.  Wil- 
liams, M.A.,  is  a  little  work  adapted  as  much  for  the  grown  up  as  the 
young,  for  it  contains  valuable  instruction  on  purity  and  propriety  of 
expression,  and  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  style,  important  points 
that  are  far  too  generally  neglected. — Phrenology  and  Religion  go 
Hand'in-Hand,  by  Ann  Rose  Wood,  is  a  well-intentioned  attempt  to 
prove  that  Revelation  confirms  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a  variety  of 
mental  endowments.  The  quotations  are  very  apt  and  deserving  of  con- 
sideration.— We  have  also  received  the  first  volume  of  the  Home  Circle^ 
a  very  delightful  and  very  cheap  publication,  to  wluch  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland,  Mrs.  White,  the  Hon.  Julia  Maynaid, 
and  many  other  clever  writers,  are  contributors.  We  recommend  the 
work,  which  is  published  weekly,  strongly  to  our  lady  readers. 
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G  O  D  I  V  A. 

nrtCEOBD  TO  JOHN  BOVTBB,  Of  BDIMBVEOB. 

Bt  Leioh  Hunt. 

John  Hunter,  friend  of  Leigh  Hunt's  verse,  and  lover  of  all  duty, 
Hear  how  the  boldest  naked  deed  was  clothed  in  saintliest  beauty. 

Earl  Le&ic  by  his  hasty  oaih  must  solemnly  abide ; 
He  thought  to  put  a  hopeless  bar,  and  finds  it  tum'd  aside ; 
His  lady,  to  xemove  the  toll  that  makes  the  land  forlorn, 
Wm  surely  ride  through  Coventry,  naked  as  she  was  bom: 
She  said — ^The  people  will  be  kind ;  they  love  a  gentle  deed ; 
They  pioody  will  turn  from  me,  nor  shame  a  friend  in  need. 

Earl  Lefric,  half  in  holy  dread,  and  half  in  loving  care, 
Hath  bade  the  people  all  keep  dose,  in  penitence  and  prayer; 
The  windows  are  &st  boarded  up ;  nor  hath  a  sound  been  heard 
Smce  yester-^ve,  save  household  dog,  or  latest  summer  bird ; 
Only  Saint  Mary's  bell  begins  at  intervals  to  go, 
Which  is  to  last  till  all  be  past,  to  let  obedience  know. 
Marehn^^YOL,  uDCXvm.  no.  cccli.  u 
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ThenuM  is  tuii;  tbe  priest  hath  bless'd  the  lady's  pons  will; 
Then  down  the  stairs  she  comes  undiess'di  bat  m  a  mantle  still; 
Her  ladies  are  about  her  dose,  like  mist  about  a  star; 
She  speaks  some  little  cheerful  words,  but  knows  not  what  they  are; 
The  door  is  passed ;  the  saddle  press'd ;  her  body  feels  the  air; 
Then  down  they  let,  from  out  its  uet,  her  locks  of  piteous  hiur. 

Oh,  then  how  every  list'ner  feels,  the  palfrey's  foot  that  hears  I 

The  rudest  are  awed  suddenly,  the  soft  and  brave  in  tears ; 

The  poorest  that  were  most  in  need  of  what  the  kdy  did, 

Deem  her  a  blessed  creature  bom  to  rescue  men  forbid : 

He  that  had  said  they  could  have  died  for  her  beloved  sake^ 

Had  rated  low  the  thanks  of  woe.     Death  frights  not  old  Heart-ache. 

Sweet  sunt !  No  shameless  brow  was  hers,  who  could  not  bear  to  see^ 

For  thinking  of  her  happier  lot,  the  pine  of  poverty: 

No  unaocustom*d  deed  she  did,  in  scorn  of  custom's  self. 

She  that  but  wish*d  the  daily  bread  upon  the  poor  man's  shelf: 

Naked  she  went,  to  dothe  the  naked.    New  she  was,  and  bold,. 

Only  because  she  held  the  laws  which  Mercy  preach'd  of  old. 

They  say  she  blush'd  to  be  beheld  e'en  of  her  ladies*  eyes ; 

Then  took  her  way  with  downward  look,  and  brief,  bewildered  sighs. 

A  downward  look ;  a  beatiag  heart ;  a  sense  of  the  new,  vast, 

Wide,  open,  naked  world,  and  yet  of  every  door  she  pasi'd; 

A  prayV,  a  tear,  a  constant  mind,  a  Hsteniog  ear  that  glow'd. 

These  we  may  dare  to  fancy  there,  on  that  religious  road. 

But  who  shall  blind  his  heart  with  more?  Who  dare,  with  latish  goess^ 

Refuse  the  grace  she  hoped  of  us,  m  her  divine  distress? 

jn  fancy  still  die  holds  her  way,  for  ever  pacing  oo, 

The  sight  unseen,  the  guiltless  Eve,  the  shame  unbreath'd  upon ; 

The  step,  that  upon  Duty's  ear  is  growbg  more  and  more. 

Though  yet,  aliss !  it  hath  to  pass  by  many  a  scomer's  door. 
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MUSINGS  IN  MY  STtJDY^ 
Bt  Ho&ace  Shith,  Esq.,  Authob  of  <<  Bbaicblettb  Houss,''  &c. 

Afl  there  are  many  way-side  flowers  scarcely  worth  gathering  individually, 
which  would  nevertheless  oontribnte  to  the  beauty  of  a  nosegay,  so  do  spring 
up  in  the  mind  many  thoughts  of  trifling  separate  value  whidi  may  be  well  worth 
coQecting  into  a  posy.  FcLToir. 

A  C0I7GBEGATI0NAL  UNIT. 

In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  supported  by  the  state, 
even  as  a  han^ng  man  is  sustained  by  the  rope,  until  it  has  become  ti 
corpse.  We  have  pampered  it  into  an  atrophy,  enriched  it  into  a  spiritual 
Inuucruptcy,  and  giving  it  new  powers  for  collecting  the  faithful  into  its 
bosom,  until  it  has  nearly  lost  all  its  congregations.  We  have  propped 
it  with  buttresses  from  without,  not  columns  from  within,  and  the  more 
we  thus  bolster  it,  the  more  one-sided  it  becomes :  while  its  Roman 
Catholic  opponent,  wanting  all  these  privileges,  aids,  and  revenues,  has 
spread  its  roots  far  and  wide,  and  nourishes  like  a  larch  tree,  which 
attains  the  most  rapid  growth  and  the  most  robust  habit  in  the  poorest 
soil 

Swift,  it  is  said,  finding  'one  Sunday  that  his  clerk  formed  his  whole 
congregation,  began  service  with  the  words,  '*  Dearly  beloved  Roger,"  &c,; 
an  anecdote  which  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  joke,  though  a  recent 
occurrence  shows  that  it  may  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre. — ^An  Eng- 
lish traveller,  learning  on  his  arrival  at  an  Irish  town  that  an  old  brother 
collegian  was  doing  duty  as  a  curate  in  the  vicinity,  invited  him  to 
breakbst  on  the  foSowing  morning,  which  happened  to  be  the  Sabbath, 
stating  that  his  intended  departure  <ud  not  leave  mm  the  choice  of  any  odier 
da^.  The  invitation  was  declined,  spiritual  duties  being  urged  as  the  reason 
of  its  refusal ;  notwithstanding  which,  die  reverend  gentleman  made  his 
appearance  at  the  break£ast-table,  and,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What's 
toe  meaiung  of  this  ?"  he  quietly  replied  "  She's  not  well  to-day." 

'<  She's  not  well  t  who  is  not  well?" 

"My  congregation!  No  one.  ever  attends  my  church  except. the 
clerk  8  wife,  and  as  she  is  very  poorly  this  morning,  we  have  no  service." 

DERIVATION  OF   THE  WORD  CHURCH. 

Written  and  spoken  words  are  visible  and  audible  thought.  Words/ 
however,  are  not  only  the  agna  of  ideas,  but  sometimes  the  representatives 
of  things,  so  tiiat  etymology  may  be  said  to  include  many  otiier 
"  dogies,'*  a  comprehensiveness  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  advert 
when  he  derived  the  word  Church  from  the  Greek  Kuriak  £.  It  is  assign- 
able to  the  Celtic  Kir-rock,  or  round  of  stones,  within  whose  circle, 
itself  a  symbol  of  unity  and  etemity,  tiie  Druids  solemnised  their  religious 
rites.  In  the  contracted  sound  of  Kirk  the  word  is  still  retiuned  in  the 
North,  though  with  us  Southerns  it  is  sof^ed  into  Church.  We  may 
therefore  say,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  that  our  Church  is 
founded  on  a  rock ;  and  by  a  curious  oomcidence  a  similar  paronomasia 
ocean  in  the  sixteenth  diapter  and  eighteentii  verse  of  St.  Mattiiew. 

u2 
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In  point  of  fiict,  many  of  our  churches  stand  upon  the  nte  of  Dnud^cal 
drdeSy  others  on  the  remiuns  of  Pagan  temples  ;  nor  let  it  be  imagioed 
that  such  localities  have  been  piofimed  by  their  antecedents,  for  every 
spot  is  consecrated  that  has  been  pressed  by  the  kneesof  sincere  worshippers, 
whateter  may  hate  been  thdr  creed.  Every  religious  (^linion  that  has 
once  governed  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind  should  be  sacred  in 
our  eyes,  for  the  heart  is  the  real  ^temple,  and,  where  that  is  honest  and 
devout,  the  religious  feeling  is  true,  though  the  doctrine  may  be  fidse 
and  the  form  idolatrous. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

Among  the  recently-discovered  ruins  of  Termessus  Major,  on  the  Pam- 
phylian  nde  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  l^finor,  was  found  an  inscription  to  the 
philosopher  Plato,  carved  on  a  rock  in  lands  untrodden  by  Exnropean  feet, 
and  sealed  to  civilisation  since  its  olden  inhabitants  passed  away.  How 
poor  is  the  fame  of  this  imperishable  but  lonc^  lost  memorial  compared  to 
the  immortality  secured  by  a  fragile  printed  paper!  One  of  the  saints 
said  he  had  rather  write  his  maxims  on  the  hearts  of  men  than  on  the 
skins  of  beasts  ;  but  if  he  did  not  commit  them  to  parchment,  how 
were  they  to  find  their  way  to  human  bosoms  ?  Rocks  crumble  and 
parchment  wears  out ;  no  record  so  indestructible  as  macerated  rags 
rolled  into  sheets,  however  slight  their  texture.  There  is  even  something 
hallowing  in  the  imperishability  of  a  printed  volume. — '^  A  good  book,  * 
says  Milton,  ^^is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose,  to  a  life  beyond  life.  We  should  be  wary  how 
we  spill  the  seasoned  life  of  man  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books.** 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  while  exploring  the  ruins  of  Tlos,  in  Lycia,  amid 
teulptnred  figures  of  Bellerophon,  Pegasus,  the  Chimsra,  and  other 
fabmous  creations  of  an  extinct  mythology,  encountered  one  short  in* 
scription  which,  in  striking  contrast  to  these  imaginary  beings,  presented 
a  memorial  of  that  real,  universal,  and  ever-existing  religion  whose  temple 
is  the  human  heart.  Slightly,  but  still  legibly,  scratched  on  the  wall  of 
an  ante-chamber  to  a  rock  tomb,  were  the  following  words : — '^  Moschas 
loves  Philiste,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius." — "With  what  a  strange  eva- 
nescence, like  the  flitting  of  an  apparition,  does  this  Greek  lover  emerge 
^m  the  un&thomable  abysses  of  the  unknown !  And  yet  we  cannot 
avoid  making  guesses  at  his  history.  For  myself,  I  feel  convinced  that 
his  love  was  thwarted  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  nobly  bom  and 
rich  old  Demetrius.  Oh,  these  unsympathising  fiithers !  Why  else  should 
the  poor  youth,  afraid  any  longer  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  his  passion, 
retire  to  the  solitude  of  the  tombs,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  committing  his 
secret  to  the  wall  of  a  sepulchre?  Solemn  and  yet  soothing  must  nave 
been  his  thouc^hts,  after  having  withdrawn  from  the  bustie  of  the  city,  as 
he  thus  sate  m  the  presence  of  the  dead,  mlently  meditating  upon  the 
diarms  of  the  living,  and  carving  this  short  but  affecting  confeesion  of 
his  attachment — a  love-letter  never  seen  perchance  by  his  mistress,  but 
destined  to  be  discovered,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  by  an 
English  traveller! 

No,  fiur  and  fond  Phifiste !  no,  tender-hearted  Moschus  I  not  thns  can 
my  imagination  leave  ye.  Demetrius  died  :  in  due  time  your  nuuniage 
was  celebrated,  making  the  chief  temple  echo  with  your  chanted  epir 
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Aakmimn ;  IdDg  and  happil j  did  ye  live  togetber :  and  finaOj  your 
bones  irere  deposited,  in  contigaovs  nms,  within  the  veiy  sepoldire  upon 
whose  walls  the  living  lover  had  conjoined  jonr  names.  Did  I  not  feel 
assured  of  this^  the  inscription  thus  aecidentallj  lescued  from  oblivion 
woaM  have  left  a  monniful  impresaon  on  my  heart 

TIME  Ain>  ETERiriTT* 

If  an  ephemeron,  dancing  out  its  hour's  existence  in  the  sunbeam, 
were  to  alight  upon  the  leaf  of  an  oak  which  had  lasted  for  1000  yearsi 
what  idea  could  it  form  of  such  a  duration  ?  And  yet  the  human  ephe- 
meron,  almost  as  evanescent  as  his  flviug  namesake,  presumes  to  assign 
limits  to  the  processes  of  nature,  and  holds  the  conjectural  cycles  of  md 
geologists  to  be  incredible,  if  not  culpable  assumptions.  Are  such  objec- 
tors aware  that,  by  the  computation  of  enlightened  astronomers,  the  period 
in  which  the  star  Mizar  revolves  round  Alcor  stretches  over  190,000  years, 
which  is  the  unit  or  single  year  of  that  stupendous  system?  An  inscription 
on  the  Egyptian  temple  of  Tpsamboul  presumptuously  intimates  that  it  was 
founded  for  eternity.  With  what  a  contemptuous  smile  might  Eternity 
replhr — "  I  will  bury  the  whole  of  your  colossal  pile  at  the  rate  of  a  single 
grain  of  sand  in  100  years,  and  I  shall  then  be  as  young  as  I  am  now." 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  ponderous  Theban  sarcophagus  which 
was  dug  up  from  a  depth  of  1 30  feet.  It  is  probable  that  greater  remains 
of  ancient  Egypt  exist  under  the  sand  than  above  it;  and  as  the  same 
process  is  still  m  action,  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  but  time  were  want- 
ing for  the  ultimate  entombment  of  the  Pyramids.  When  we  can  calcu- 
late the  gnuns  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  we  may 
attempt  to  reduce  eternity  to  numbers.  Mrs.  Somervilie  estimates  that 
nearly  4,000,000  of  years  must  have  been  consumed  in  depositing  a  single 
stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  present*  seas. 

DISmTEBESTEDNESS  ITOT  ALWAYS  UNSELFISCE. 

As  ^'  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same,**  as  he  who  is  the  best  friend 
to  others  is  generally,  however  unintentionally,  the  best  friend  to  himself; 
as  ^fts  bless  the  giver,  and  what  we  have  bestowed  is  the  only  wealth  we 
are  sure  of  retaining,  it  may  be  said,  without  a  catacbresis,  that  we  are 
selfish  even  in  our  unselfishness.  But  interested  results  of  this  kind  are 
only  the  unsought  and  uncalculated  rewards  of  our  single-heartedness. 
All  morality,  in  fact,  resolves  itself  into  some  species  of  selfishness — ^into 
fidf-preservation,  self-instruction,  self-government,  and  in  so  living  for 
others  that  others  may  Uve  for  us. 

Even  the  objectionable  self-love  that  leads  to  self-dec^tion  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  prompting  us  to  assign  our 
soooesses  to  ourselves,  our  failures  to  others ;  but  this,  though  a  pleasant» 
is  an  injurious  hallucination,  since  the  former,  thus  construed,  increase 
our  vanity,  while  the  latter  do  not  teach  us  to  correct  our  errors. 

LOST   STABS. 

The  Pleiad  into  which  the  sorrowing  Merope  was  changed  after  her 
death,  is  by  no  means  the  only  missing  star,  several  others  having  disap- 
peared from  the  firmament  which  were  enumerated  even  so  late  as  the 
Cstdogae  of  Flamsted,  the  first  edition  of  whose  <<  Historia  CokstuT 
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appeared  in  1712.  Who  shall  tell  u3  wliither  ihey  have  gooa  ?  Have 
^ey  aocomplished  the  purpose  of  their  creation^  and  then  returned  into 
chaos,  making  way  for  other  afipencies  and  forms ;  or  have  they  been 
libsorbed  into  the  moon,  the  hidinfi^-plaoe,  according  to  Anosto^  of 
everythinc^  that  is  lost  ?  Whatever  their  final  destination,  may  not  the 
earth  be  doomed  to  follow  them ;  and  who  shall  assure  us  that  the  fiat  of 
our  extinction  shall  not  go  forth  to-morrow  ?  What  an  awful  change  firom 
the  imperceptible  rotation  around  the  sun  which  our  globe  has  performed 
for  so  many  countless  ages,  and  with  such  unerring  precision,  to  find  our- 
selves suddenly  thrown  "  sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements,''  and  preci- 
pitated with  inconceivable  rapidity  into  bottomless  infinitudes  of  space 
which  have  never  been  visit^  by  a  sing^le  ray  of  light  I  What  utter 
blackness  of  darkness,  what  intensity  and  universality  of  freezing,  what 
an  unimaginable  accumulation  of  horrors,  imtil  the  last  groan  of  the  last 
man  shall  restore  the  silence  of  death  to  the  blank  and  boundless  solitudes 
of  chaos,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  shall  speculate  upon  the 
fate  of  the  obliterated  earth,  the  lost  t6mb  of  an  extinct  human  race,  even 
as  we  are  now  wondering  what  may  have  become  of  the  lost  Pleiad  \ 

Our  earth  may  be  restored  to  the  gaseous  form  which  was  pro- 
bably its  original  state,  and  so  be  made  subservient  to  new,  more  exalted, 
and  more  perfect  combinations ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
anything  has  been  absolutely  annihilated,  even  by  combustion.  How 
sublime  the  thought  that  the  sun  itself,  and  the  whole  system  of  creation, 
as  it  now  exists,  may  be  destined  to  wear  out,  and  to  be  renewed  in  other, 
and  perhaps  more  glorious  forms  !  Dr.  Darwin  has  illustrated  this  idea 
in  his  "  Invocation  to  the  Stars,"  a  passage  which  we  may  be  excused  for 
quoting,  both  on  account  of  its  appositeness  to  the  subject,  and  of  its 
great  intrinsic  beauty  :^ 

Flowers  of  the  sky  1— ye  too  to  Time  shall  yield. 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field, 
Star  after  star  from  heaven's  bright  arch  shall  rush. 
Sons  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush, 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall. 
And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all; — 
Till  from  the  wreck,  emerging  o'er  the  storm, 
Immortal  Nature  shows  her  changeful  form. 
Mounts  firom  her  ftanaral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame, 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same. 

EFFECTS  OF  AN  EKLABOBM ENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

If  knowledge  is  power,  the  diffusion  of  education  amone^  the  masses 
must  inevitably  tend  to  an)  increase  of  the  democratic  at  the  expense  of 
the  aristocratic  influence :  intellectual  equality  will  eventually  produce 
political  equality ;  for  where  there  is  even  an  approximation  towuds  one 
common  republic  of  letters,  there  will  be  a  constant  yearning  towards 
the  same  form  in  the  constitution — a  concatenation  of  cause  and  eflfect 
which  may  partly  explain  some  of  the  late  European  convulsions.  A 
transition  so  radical  can  hardly  be  effected  without  disturbance ;  but  this 
distribution  of  power  into  new  channels,  like  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile^ 
though  turbulent,  and  perhaps  even  destructive  at  first,  will  leave  fisrtility 
and  improvement  behind  it.  The  sympathy  between  knowledge  ana 
pow^  will  awaken  other  affinities  which  have  hitherto  been  only  partially 
developed.     From  the  harmony  and  reactive  influence  of  matter  and 
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niind,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  physical  science  can  continue  to  make 
its  pKsent  marvellous  progress  witnout  a  correspondent  moral  advance- 
ment Nations,  moreover,  are  brought  into  sucn  increased  communica- 
tion by  steam  travelling,  while  the  most  distant  minds  may  be  received 
into  such  instantaneous  communion  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
that  a  certain  fraternisation  and  homogeneousness  can  hardly  fail  to  per- 
vade the  whole  family  of  mankind,  wben  this  expansion  of  intercourse 
shall  have  received  its  full  development,  and  have  produced  its  ultimate 
effects.— C^  veniat  optabile  tempus  ! 

HEN  OF  GENIUS  NOT  ALWAT8  MEN  OF  SENSE. 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  ckamhre^  and  few  authors  are  deemed 
wise  men  by  their  intimate  acquaintance.  Finger-poats,  not  guides, 
their  writings  often  teach  us  what  road  to  pursue,  tbeir  actions  which  to 
avoid.  As  Nature  generally  compensates  the  loss  of  one  sense  by  an 
increased  acuteness  in  another,  so  is  pre-eminence  in  any  mental  faculty 
often  accompanied  by  some  deficiency  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence 
the  inconsistency  so  frequently  evinced  by  men  of  letters.  The  fleet 
greyhound  has  no  scent,  the  beautiful  peacock  has  a  discordant  voice,  and 
the  man  of  brilliant  imagination  has  seldom  a  good  judgment.  ^'  En 
verity,  mon  cher  La  Fontune,"  said  Madame  de  la  Saoiere  to  that  dis- 
tinguished writer — ^'vous  seriez  bien  bdte,  si  vous  n'aviez  pas  tant 
d'esprit."  When  one  scale  of  our  talent  is  heaped  up,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  materials  are  taken  from  another. 

COWLET  IN  A  SPLENETIC  MOOD. 

Cowley,  in  the  autumn  of  bis  life,  says,  "  Man  is  to  man  all  kinds  of 
beasts — a  fawning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a 
dissembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous  decoy,  and  a  rapacious  vulture. 
The  civilest,  methinks,  of  all  nations,  are  those  whom  we  account  the 
most  barbarous;  there  is  some  moderation  and  good-nature  in  the 
Toupinambaltians,  who  eat  no  men  but  their  enemies,  whilst  we  learned 
and  polite  Christian  Europeans,  like  so  many  pikes  and  sharks,  prey 
upon  everything  we  can  swallow." 

Poor  Cowley  must  have  penned  this  misanthropical  sally  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  suffering  from  the  onslaught  of  some  truculent  critic,  who 
had  reviewed  him  with  all  the  rancour  of  a  fiend.  Yet  he  reckoned  his 
books  and  the  muse  among  the  dearest  pleasures  of  the  world,  for  he 
says,  in  his  Latin  poems— 

Nee  V08  duldssima  mundi 
Nomina,  vos  Mustt,  Ubertas,  otia,  libri, 
Hortique,  sjlvsBque,  animi  remanente  xelinquam. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION-MAKERS. 

While  we  are  shocked  and  amazed  at  the  reveries  with  which  the 
political  quacks  and  visionaries  of  France  have  lately  been  insanifying 
the  world,  it  may  inculcate  a  wholesome  lesson  of  humility  to  recall  a 
few  of  the  dogmas  which  have  been  propounded  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  £ngland.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  <*  Utopia," 
recommends  the  entire  ab<Jition  of  property ;  that  rewards  should  be 
offered  for  assassination  as  a  mode  of  warfare ;  and  that  persons  labouring 
under  incurable  diseases  should  be  encouraged  to  commit  suicide. 
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HftrringtOD,  in  hu  ^'  Oceuia»"  maintaining  that  political  power  should 
always  be  based  upon  (wopertj,  proposes  an  aristocratical  republic  as  the 
best  o£  all  gOYenments ;  all  electiona  to  be  by  ballot ;  and  the  popular 
assembly  to  be  confined  to  the  mere  determination  of  measures  proposed 
by  the  senate^  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  Venetian  Republic 

PolybiuSy  agreeing  with  Hippodamu^  one  of  the  andent  sages,  asserts 
tbai  all  politioil  eonstttotions  must  observe  a  genial  law  o£  growth  and 
decay,  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  man  and  his  institutions. 

FJato  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  providential  arrangement  of  human 
society ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  recent  occurrences,  man  is  left  in  the 
firee,  but  self-punishing  indulgence  of  his  own  political  vagaries ;  and  a 
looker-on  would  be  rather  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Shakspeare — **  Thus 
do  we  play  the  fool  with  time,  while  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the 
clouds  and  mock  us."  Luckily,  however,  for  our  posterity,  it  is  only  with 
the  present  time  that  we  can  play  the  fool ;  while,  therefore,  we  go  not 
so  fiir  in  our  optimism  as  to  adopt  Condorcet^s  theory  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, nor  in  an  opposite  direction  as  to  a^ree  with  Voltaire  in  his 
'^  Candide,"  we  may  confidently  believe  that  vrnatever  may  be  the  tem- 

Sorary  fluctuations  in  the  career  of  the  human  race,  it  must  have  been 
estined  by  a  beneficent  Deity  to  an  ultimate  progression  and  elevation* 


SONGS    OF    THE    MONTHS. 

No.  ni. 

M  A  B  C  H. 

Bt  J.  E.  Cabfenter,  Esq. 

HubbahI  hurrah  I  for  the  bold  March  wind  I 

He  scatters  the  noisome  mists  behind ; 

The  lowliest  shrub,  and  the  branches  tall, 

The  valley,  the  raountidn — he  searcheth  them  all ! 

Through  every  cranny,  in  every  nook, 

Over  the  ocean,  and  over  the  brook. 

All  rouud  the  castie,  and  all  through  the  cot, 

Where  is  the  place  where  his  breatii  cometh  not  ? 

Cruel  he  seemeth,  but  yet  is  he  kind. 

For  there's  vigour  and  health  in  the  bold  IMaroh  wind ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  the  bold  March  wind ! 

Foe  to  diseases  of  every  kind. 

See  how  the  branches,  if  rotten  and  bare. 

He  scatters  and  snaps,  and  then  flings  in  the  air  : 

See  how  he  raises  a  dust  in  the  street, 

Scorning  distinction,  whoe'er  he  may  meet. 

Yet  thero  is  health,  thero  is  life,  in  his  frown. 

As  he  blusters  and  blows  through  each  hamlet  and  town. 

Cruel  he  seemeth,  but  nothing's  so  kind 

Aa  the  vigorous,  health-giving,  bold  March  wind  f 
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THE    CRUISE    OP    THE    "FROLIC." 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^<  TACHTIKO  FREAKS.*' 

Chapter  I. 

A  TACHT81fAN*S  LAMENT. 

What  yaclitsman  can  ever  forget  the  beautiful  soene  Cowes  Roads 
presented  on  a  regatta  morning  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  dub,  when  the 
broad  pennant  of  its  noble  commodore  flew  at  the  mast-head  of  his  gallant 
little  ship  the  Falcon^  and  numberless  beautiful  craft,  of  all  rigs  and 
nzes,  with  the  white  ensign  of  St  George  at  their  peaks  and  the  red 
cross  and  crown  in  their  snowy  burgees  aloft,  willingly  followed  the 
orders  of  their  honoured  leader.  Then  the  red  and  blue  flags,  with 
▼arious  devices,  since  borne  as  the  insignia  of  many  success^l  com- 
petitors, were  unknown;  or  the  parent  so  proudly  shone  pre-eminent,  that 
thdr  twinkling  lights  were  completely  eclipsed.  Then,  from  far  and 
near,  assembled  yachts  and  pleasure-boats,  of  all  degrees,  loaded  with 
eager  passengers  to  witness  the  regatta;  and  no  puffing,  blowing, 
smoking,  rattUng  steamers  came  to  create  discord  on  the  ocean,  and  to 
interfere  with  the  time-honoured  monopoly  of  the  wind  in  propelling 
vessels  across  the  watery  plain.  Bad  luck  to  the  man  whose  imper- 
tinently-inquisitive brain  could  not  let  the  lid  of  hb  tea-kettle  move  up 
and  down  at  its  pleasure  without  wanting  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  I  Worse  luck  to  him  who  insisted  on  boiling  salt  water  on 
the  realms  of  Old  Neptune !  Stem  enemy  to  the  romance  and  poetry  of 
a  life  on  the  ocean !  Could  you  not  be  content  to  make  carriages  go 
along  at  the  rate  of  forty  mues  an  hour  over  the  hard  land,  without 
senduig  your  noisy,  impudent  demagogues  of  machines  to  plough  up 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  have  already  quite  enough  to  do  when  their 
lawful  agitator  thinks  fit  to  exert  his  influence  ?  Vile  innovator !  may 
your  republican  spirit  attempt  to  cross  the  Styx  in  a  craft  no  better 
fitted  for  the  voyase  than  a  halfjpenny  Thames  steamer!  May  you 
be  as  sick  as  a  dog  before  you  get  half-way  over !  May  Old  Charon  be 
as  drunk  as  a  lord,  and,  lashing  down  the  safety-valve,  blow  you  up  into 
the  murky  atmosphere  ere  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Elysian  fields  I 
Avaunt !  Uie  very  thought  of  you  and  your  misdeeds  makes  my  head  ache 
as  much  as  the  rattle  of  one  of  your  own  infernal  screechers,  with  their 
ceaseless  paddle,  paddle,  paddle,  across  the  fiay  of  Biscay.  But  to  re- 
tain to  Cowes,  ere  the  sun  of  its  glory  had  set.  It  was  a  work  of  no 
slight  di£BcuIty  and  risk  to  cruise  in  and  out  among  the  innumerable 
craft  at  anchor,  and  dodging  about  under  sail,  just  when  the  yachts  were 
neparinfi^  to  start.  I  doubt  whether  many  of  your  '*  turn-ahead  and 
bade  her '  mariners,  with  their  chimney-sweep  faces,  would  possess  seaman- 
ship enough  to  perform  the  feat  without  fouling  each  other  every  instant. 
But  there  I  am  again,  still  harping  on  the  smoke-jacks.  Back,  mem<»y! 
back,  once  more  to  the  days  of  my  youth.  Those  were  yachting  days. 
The  Solent  sea  was  proud  <^  her  progeny;  no  long  voyagers  gadding  off 
to  diitaiit  realms,  truants  firom  their  home,  and  leaving  their  honoured 
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parent  deserted  and  forlorn.  The  morning  sun  rose  oyer  the  Nah  and 
descended  behind  the  Needles,  their  snowy  canvas  still  glistening  in  its 
beams.  If  they  wished  to  cruise  to  the  westward,  the  ebb  enabled  them 
to  enjoy  a  yiew  of  Scratchell's  Bay  and  Freshwater  Grate,  and  the  flood 
brought  them  back  again  in  time  for  dinner,  or  at  the  latest  for  tea. 
When  the  Culver  Cliflfs  and  Shanklin  they  wished  to  yiew,  with  the 
first  of  the  flood  they  got  under  weigh,  and,  ere  the  ebb  had  ceased  to 
make,  they  were  ag^ain  safe  at  their  accustomed  moorings,  or,  when  rude 

fdes  agitated  the  water,  snugly  at  anchor  well  up  the  tranquil  harbour, 
ut  it  is  of  the  reg^atta  I  am  treating.  While  afloat  all  was  movement, 
gaiety,  and  excitement,  there  was  not  less  animation  on  shore.  The 
awning  of  the  club-house  shaded  crowds  of  g^y  visitors;  and  on  the 
broad  esplanade  -in  front  of  it  were  drawn  up  the  carria^es-and-fbur  of 
the  noble  house  of  Holmes  and  those  of  Barrington  and  Simeon,  with 
blood-red  hands  emblazoned  on  their  crests ;  wlule,  in  like  style,  some 
mieht  by  chance  come  over  from  Appuldercombe,  and  others  of  equal 
rank  from  the  east  and  the  west  end  of  the  island ;  and  thus,  what  with 
booths  of  g^n^rbread  and  bands  of  music,  scarcely  standing-room  was  to 
be  found  on  the  quays  during  the  day,  while  every  hotel  and  lodging 
was  overflowing  at  night.  And  then  the  ball !  What  lofty  rank — what 
a  g^axy  of  beauty  was  to  be  seen  there  1  And  the  fireworks !  what  a 
splutter — what  a  galaxy  of  bright  stars  they  afforded.  Alas!  alas! 
how  have  they  faded!  how  have  they  g^ne  out!  The  pride  of  Cowes 
has  departed — its  monopoly  is  no  more— its  regattas  and  its  balls  are 
both  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  its  younger  rivals !  *'  Tempora  mu- 
tantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.''  And  yet,  though  I  carry  a  <Merent 
flag  at  my  mast-head,  I  rejoice  not  at  the  change — I  lament. 

Cbaptbb  IL 
the  '^fbolig**  and  the  fbolicker8. 

Of  the  past  year  I  sing.  Friday,  the  16th  of  August,  was  the  first 
day  of  the  Cowes  Regatta.  The  morning  broke  fair  and  lovely,  then 
down  came  the  nun  in  torrents  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  pleasure- 
seekers,  like  the  clouds  which  at  every  turn  beset  our  path  in  life ;  but 
ag^,  as  they  do  happily  in  our  mortal  course,  the  clouds  passed  away, 
and  the  sun  shone  forth  bright,  warm,  and  cheering ;  a  light  air  sprung 
up  from  the  westward,  and  the  whole  scene  on  shore  and  afloat  looked 
animated,  joyous,  and  beautiful.  While  the  rain-drops  were  still  hanging 
on  the  trees,  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  collected  on  the 
Yacht  Club  slip,  by  the  side  of  which  were  two  gigs,  their  fine  manly 
crews  with  their  oars  in  the  air  ready  to  receive  them.  Three  or  four 
servants  followed  laden  with  cloaks  and  plaids,  to  guard  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  shower ;  and  several  white  baskets,  of  no  mean  proportions, 
showed  that  delicacies  were  provided  from  the  shore  which  might  not  be 
found  afloat.  Never  was  a  merrier  set  of  people  collected  together. 
Cheerful  voices  and  shouts  of  laughter  emanated  from  them  on  all  sides. 

**  Who's  for  the  first  boat?*'  sun^  out  Ned  Hearty,  the  owner  of  the 
Frolic,  Ned  had  tried  shooting,  hunting,  and  evexy  other  amusement 
which  the  brain  of  man  has  invented  to  loll  time ;  and  he  was  now  try* 
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ing  yaditin^y  wliich  he  seemed  to  enjoy  amaibglj,  though  practically  he 
knew  vei^  hide  abont  it ;  but  I  never  met  a  man,  gi^n  from'  the  shore, 
so  'cute  m  taking  in  the  details  of  marine  a&irs.  In  a  week  he  could 
bem  the  compass,  knew  the  names  of  all  the  suls  and  moet  of  the  ropes 
of  bis  crafty  and  had  a  slieht  notion  of  steering,  though  I'll  wager  he 
never  [touched  a  tiller  in  his  life  before.  '^  I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  con* 
tinaed,  tunung  to  me — I  had  joined  liim  tiie  day  before,  and  had  taken 
up  my  quarters  on  board  for  a  spell — ''  do  you  take  charge  of  the  first 
gig,  and  see  some  of  the  ladies  safe  on  board.  Send  her  back,  though. 
Sir  the  two  boats  won't  hold  us  all,  and  the  Cardifis  and  Lorhner  have 
not  come  down  yet*' 

^  Vefy  well ;  I  can  stow  four  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,"  I  answered, 
step]ping  into  the  boat,  and  offering  my  hand  to  Miss  Seaton,  who  was 
oonsidered  die  belle  of  the  party  by  most  of  die  men— at  all  events  she 
was  die  most  sought  after,  for  she  was  that  loveable  thing,  an  heiress. 
She  took  her  seat,  and  looked  up  with  her  soft  blue  eyes  to  see  who  was 
next  coming. 

«<  We'll  go  in  the  first r—'<  We'U  go  in  the  first!"  exclaimed  the  two 
URsa  Batders,  in  one  breath;  and  forthwith,  without  ceremony,  they 
jumped  into  the  boat,  disdaining  my  proflfered  aid.  Fanny  Rattler,  the 
ddest,  was  dark,  wiiih  fine  flashmg  eyes  and  a  petUe  figure;  but  Susan 
was  the  girl  for  fun.  She  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  beauty,  of 
which  she  was  well  aware ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  a  pin  about  it: 
and  audi  a  tongue  for  going  as  she  had  in  her  head  I  ana  what  ftmny 
things  it  said ! — the  wonder  was  it  had  not  worn  out  long  ago. 

^  Who'll  come  next  r  I  asked.  "  Come,  Miss  May  Sandon,  will  you  ?" 
She  nodded,  and  gave  her  delicate  litde  hand  into  my  rough  paw.  She 
was  one  of  three  sisters  who  were  about  to  embark.  They  were  all  fair, 
and  Tcry  pretty,  with  elegant  figures,  and  hair  with  a  slight  toudi  of 
aiibani,  and  yet  they  were  not,-  wonderftd  as  it  may  seem,  alike  in 
feature.  This  made  them  more  attractive,  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
one  for  the  odier.  The  three  gendemen  who  presented  themselves  were 
Hiuny  Loring,  a  fine,  good-looking  fellow,  a  barrister  by  profession,  but 
briefless,  and  die  younger  son  of  Sir  Jdm  and  Lady  Loring.  He  was 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss  Seaton.  The  next  was  Sir  Francis  Futtock, 
a  post-captun,  and  a  right  honest  old  fellow.  '^Here,  I  must  go, 
to  act  propriety  amone  you  youngsters,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  boat.  The  diird.  Will  Bubble,  the  owner  of  a  small  yacht  called 
the  Frothy  laid  up  that  year  for  want,  as  he  confessed,  of  quick- 
aiver  to  float  her.  Will,  like  many  a  man  of  less  wisdom,  had  oeen, 
I  suspect,  indulging  in  ndlway  speculations,  and  if  he  had  not  ac- 
tually burnt  his  fingers,  he  had  found  his  capital  safely  locked  up  in 
Hnes  which  don't  pay  a  dividend.  "  Shove  oSV*  was  the  word ;  and  I, 
sm&ng  the  yoke-lines,  awa^  we  went  towards  the  Froke. 

**  I  say.  Sir  Francis,  take  care  they  behave  properly — don't  discredit 
die  craft,"  simg  out  her  owner.  **  No  flirtations,  remember,  till  we  get 
on  board — ^all  start  fedr." 

*'  Hear  that,  young  ladies,"  said  Sir  Francis,  looking,  however,  at  Miss 
Seaton,  whereat  a  goupgon  of  rosy  tint  came  into  her  fair  cheek,  and 
her  bright  eyes  glanced  at  her  own  delicate  feet,  while  Henry  Loring 
tried  to  look  no-how^  and  succeeded  badly. 
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*^  I  TOie  for  a  matiiij  agaiasi  soflh  reftrietwnSy**  cnad  IGss  Sotait 
Rattler.  <^  Tre  no  idea  of  such,  a  thing.  Come,  Sir  Fiancisy  let  you 
and  I  set  the  e^pimple," 

The  gallant  officer,  who,  had  only  Been  the  fair  Suaan  two  or  three 
times  b&re,  stared  a  litde,  and  laughingly  reounded  her  that  be,  as  a 
nayal  man,  should  he  the  last  to  diiK>bey  the  orders  of  the  commander* 
in-chie^  **  Thou^  &ith,  madam,"  he  added,  *^  the  temptation  to  do  ao 
b  Tery  great.*' 

,  *^  Tben^  youVe  begun  already  with  a  compliment,  Sir  Francia,''  an« 
swered  Misfl  Susan,  laughing ;  *'  I  must  tlunk  of  something  to  say  to 
you  in  return.'* 

She  had  n6t  time^  howcTer,  before  the  whole  party  were  put  in  terror 
of  their  lives  by  a  laige  schooner-yacht,  which,  without  rl^me  or  reason, 
stood  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  merely  ibr  the  sake  of  standing 
out  again,  and  very  nearly  ran  us  down,  as  she  went  about  just  at  the 
moment  filie  should  not.  We  did  not  partiedarly  Mass  the  master,  who 
stood  at  the  hefan  with  white  Idd  gloves  on  ms  hands,  one  of  which 
towched  the  tiller,  the  other  held  a  cambric  handkerchief  to  his  nose, 
the  scent  of  which  BubUe  declared  he  could  smell  as  we  passed  to 
leeward.  Two  minutes  more  took  us  alongside  the  FroUe.  She  was  a 
fine  cutter  of  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  tons ;  in  eveij  respect  what 
a  yacht  should  be,  though  not  a  racer ;  for  Ned  Hearty  liked  his  ease 
and  his  fun  too  much  to  puU  his  vessel  to  pieces  at  the  very  time  he 
most  wanted  to  use  her.  She  did  not  belong  to  the  squadron,  but 
Ryde  owned  her,  and  Ryde  was  proud  of  her,  and  the  red  burgee  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  flew  at  her  ma<it-head.  The  water  was 
perfectly  smooth,  so  the  ladies  stepped  on  board  without  any  difficulty, 
though  the  Miss  Rattlers  said  they  wen  awfully  afraid  of  snowing  the 
heels  of  their  boots.  The  gentlemen  were  busily  engaged  in  arranging 
the  cloaks  and  cushions  for  the  ladies,  while  the  other  boats  were  coming 
off.  In  the  next  came,  under  duurge  of  Ci^tun  Caistairs,  who  was 
yachting  regularly  with  Hearty,  Mrs.  Sandon  and  two  more  of  her  fiur 
daughters.  Mamma  was  a  very  amiable  gentlewoman,  and  had  been  a 
brunette  in  her  youth,  not  wanting  in  prettiness  probably. 

Then  came  a  Mrs.  Nugent,  a  indow,  pretty,  youngish,  that  is  to  say 
not  much  beyond  thirty,  and  with  a  good  jointure  at  her  own  disposal  ; 
and  a  very  tall  young  lady.  Miss  Muy  Masthead  by  name,  a  regular 
jolly  girl  though,  who  bid  &ir  to  rival  the  Rattlers.  Then  there  was 
Master  Henry  Flareup  perched  in  the  bows,  a  precocious  young  gentle* 
man,  waitdng  for  his  commission,  and  addicted  to  smoking,  not  a  bad  boy 
in  the  main  however,  and  full  of  good-nature  ;  and  af^  was  Dick  O'Swig* 
gins,  the  owner  of  a  craft  v^ich  he  had  christened  the  Baronets  of  Grog-^ 
stroTh^-enough.  Dick  had  selected  the  rather  uneuphonious  name  in  com- 
pliment to  a  German  baroness  of  surpassing  beauty,  whom  he  swore  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  lum  at  some  watering-place  where  he  had 
encountei^  her.  It  was  a  pleasing  hallucination  under  which  he  laboured, 
and  as  it  evidently  increased  his  happiness,  every  one  pretended  to  believe 
his  assertion.  Hearty  himself  came  off  last  with  what  might  be  consi- 
dered the  aristocracy  of  the  party — Lady  and  IkCss  Cardiff,  Lord  Lorimer, 
and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Topgallant,  and  with  them  was  young  Sandon, 
an  Oxonian,  and  going  into  a. cavalry  regiment.    Her  ladyship  was  one 
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of  those  persons  who  look  wieU  and  aet  well,  and  against  whom  no  ooecaa 
say  a  wend ;  while  Clara  Cardiff  was  a  general  fiiYourite  with  all  sensible 
men,  and  even  the  women  liked  her ;  Sm  talked  a  great  ded,  bat  neirei* 
said  a  silly  thing,  and,  what  is  more,  never  uttered  an  unkind  <me.  SHie^ 
was  so  increduloos,  too,  that  she  never  beliered  a  bit  of  scandal,  and  (con- 
sequently, or  rather,  for  such  would  not  in  all  cases  be  the  seqiainr)  at  all 
eyents  sne  nerer  repeated  one.  She  was  not  exactly  pretty,  but  she 
had  a  pair  of  eyes  regular  sparklers,  which  committed  a  great  dmd  of  mis^ 
chie^  though  she  did  not  intend  it ;  her  figure  was  petUe  and  perfect  for 
her  height,  and  she  was  full  of  life  and  animation.  Mrs.  Topgallant  mti 
proud  of  her  high  descent,  and  a  despiserof  all  those  who  had  wedth,  the* 
advantages  arising  from  whidi  they  would  not  allow  her  to  enjoy.  1% 
was  whirred  that  her  liege  lord  was  hard  up  in  llie  world — sot  a  very 
lare  circumstance  now-a-days.  I  almost  forgot  Lord  Lorimer.  He  waar 
a  young  man — a  very  good  fellow — slightly  afraid  of  being  caught,  per- 
haps, and  consequently  very  likely  to  be  so.  The  Miss  Sandons,  in  wot 
qmet  way,  set  their  caps  at  him  ;  Jane  Seaton  looked  as  if  she  wished  he 
would  pay  her  more  attention ;  and  Mrs.  Nugent  thought  his  title  very 
pretty ;  Init  the  Rattler  girls  knew  ihht  he  was  a  cut  above  them;  and 
Clara  Cardiff  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  that  she  did  the  rest 
of  the  men.    Such  was  the  party  assembled  on  boaxd  the  FroUc, 


Chapter  III. 

TBEATS  OP  THE  EEOATTA  AWD  THE  DIKNKR  ON  BOABD  THE  **  PBOLIC." 

^'WHAxdiallwedo?  Whkh  way  shall  we  go  P'  waathecryfiromatt 
hands* 

''  Accompany  the  yachts  to  tiie  eastward,  and  haul  our  wind  in  time 
to  be  back  before  the  flood  makes,"  was  Will  Bubble's  suggestion,  and  it 
was  approved  of  and  acted  on. 

We  watched  the  yachts  starting,  and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  was,  but  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  their  names,  except  that  they  were 
mostly  those  which  had  sailed  before  at  Ry de.  It  is  tiie  tmU  ensemble  of  a 
regatta  which  makes  up  the  interest :  the  white  saih;  moving  about,  the 
number  of  craft  dressed  out  with  gay  colours,  the  bands  of  music,  the 
cheers  as  the  winners  pass  the  starting  vessel,  the  eagerness  of  tiie  men  in 
the  boats  pulling  about  with  orders,  the  firing  of  guns,  the  crowd  on 
shore,  the  noise  and  bustie ;  and  yet  no  dust,  nor  heat,  nor  odours  dis- 
agreeable as  at  horse-races,  where  abominations  innumerable  take  away 
half  the  pleasure  of  the  spectacle.  A  gun  was  fired  f<M>  the  yachts  to  take 
their  stations  and  prepare ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fiew  by — another  was 
heard  loud  booming  along  the  water,  and  up  went  the  wide  folds  of 
canvas  like  magic — mainsail,  gaff-topsail,  forea&il,  and  jib  altogether.  A 
hand  ran  aloft  to  make  fast  the  gaff-topsail-sheet  tiie  moment  the  throat 
was  up,  and  while  they  were  stUl  swaying  away  on  the  peak. 

Every  man  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost — ^what  muscular  power  and 
activity  is  displayed !  There  is  not  one  on  board  who  is  not  as  eager  for 
victory  as  the  owner*  What  a  crowd  of  canvas  each  tiny  hull  supports. 
What  a  head  to  the  gaff-top-sail,  as  long  as  that  of  the  mainsail  itself  1  And 
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thtti  the  jib,  well  may  it  be  called  a  balloon ;  it  looks  as  if  it  could  lift  the. 
vessel  out  of  the  water  and  cany  her  bodily  alone^ — it  can  only  be  set  when 
she  is  going  free;  another  is  stopped  along  the  bowsprit  reaay  to  hoist  as 
she  hauls  dose  up  to  beat  back.  Huxza!  away  glide  the  beautiful  beings-^ 
they  look  as  if  they  had  life  in  them ;  altogether,  not  two  seconds'  differ* 
ence  in  setting  thmr  sails— a  magnificent  start !  This  beats  the  turf  hol- 
low: no  slashing,  and  cutting  the  flanks  of  the  unfortunate  horses,  no  train- 
ing of  the  still  more  miserable  jockeys ;  after  all  of  which,  you  see  a  flash  of 
ydlow,  or  green,  or  blue  jaoketSi  and  in  a  few  minutes  everything  is  over, 
and  you  hear  that  some  horse  has  won,  and  some  thousancb  have  slipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  one  set  of  fools  into  those  of  another  set,  who,  if  Moser, 
are  perhaps  not  more  respectable.  Now  consider  what  sdence  is  required 
to  plan  a  £ast  yacht,  what  knowledge  to  bmld  her,  to  cut  and  &shion  her 
canvas,  to  rig  her.  What  skill  and  hardihood  in  master  and  crew  to 
sail  her.  What  fine  manly  qualities  are  drawn  out  by  the  life  they  lead* 
Again,  I  say,  Huzza  for  yachting  1 

Away  glided  the  FroUc  from  her  moorings,  as  the  racing  yachts,  accom- 
panied with  a  crowd  of  others,  ran  dead  before  the  wind  to  the  eastward 
through  Cowes  Roads.  The  whole  Channel  appeared  covered  with  a  wide 
niread  of  canvas,  as  we  saw  them  stem  on  with  tneir  mainsails  over  on  one 
side,  and  their  immense  square  sails  boomed  out  on  the  other.  Every- 
body on  board  was  pleased,  some  uttered  loud  exclamations  of  delight, 
even  the  Miss  Sandons  smiled.  They  never  expressed  their  pleasure  by 
any  more  extravagant  method;  in  fiust,  they  were  not  given  to  admiration, 
however  willing  to  receive  it. 

I  wish  two  persons  to  be  noted  more  particularly  than  the  rest-^our 
hero  and  herome ;  for  whatis  a  story,  however  true,  without  them?  They 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  afker-part  of  the  vessel — ^the  one,  the  fiur  Jane  Sea- 
ton,  ntting  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  and  leaning  against  the  nde,  while  Harry 
Loring,  the  other,  reclined  on  a  wrap-rasosl  at  her  feet,  employed  in 
looking  np  into  her  bright  blue  eyes,  as  she  unconsciously  puUea  to  pieces 
a  flower  he  had  taken  out  of  his  button-hole  and  given  her. 

''Wouldn't  it  be  delightful  to  take  a  cruise  to  the  Antipodes?''  he 
asked. 

'*  Yes,"  she  answered. 

''  Just  as  we  are  now,"  he  added,  ^  with  such  a  heaven  above  me.*' 
He  looked  meaningly  into  her  blue  eyes. 

Sweet  Jane  blushed,  as  wdl  she  might.  What  more  in  the  same  style 
he  said  I  don*t  know,  for  as  she  bent  ner  head  down,  and  he  put  his  nee 
into  her  blue  hood,  not  a  word  reached  me.  By-the-by,  aft  the  ladies 
wore  blue  silk  hoods  formed  after  the  model  of  the  front  pf  a  bathing 
machine,  and  they  were  considered  admirable  contrivances  to  help  a  quiet 
flirtation,  as  in  the  present  instance,  berides  aiding  in  preserving  the  com- 
plexion. 

Hearty  was  rather  bothered.  He  liked  to  be  making  love  to  some 
body,  and  Jane  Seaton  was  a  girl  so  much  to  his  taste,  that,  as  he  con- 
fessed, he  felt  rather  spooney  on  her,  and  had  almost  made  np  his  mind 
to  try  his  luck.  Foolish  Jane !  Here  was  ten  thousand  a-year  ready 
to  throw  himself  at  your  feet  instead  of  the  penniless  youdi  who  had  so 
easily  placed  himself  there.  How  you  would  have  kicked  had  you  known 
the  truth 
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<'  I  saj,  Hearty,  can't  you  find  sometliing  for  all  these  young  people 
to  do  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  ?"  sung  out  Sir  Francis.  *^  Remember 
the  proverb  about  idleness.     I  tremble  for  the  consequences." 

"  Fie  I  fie  r  said  Mrs.  Nugent 

'<  Fie !  fie!"  echoed  Mrs.  Topgallant;  **  Fm  ashamed  of  you.'' 

**  Well  try  what  can  be  done,  Sir  Francis,"  answered  Hearty.  <'  Can 
yon,  Bubble,  devise  something?" 

^  I  have  it,"  replied  Will ;  <<  tablecloths,  napkins,  towels,  and  all  sorts 
of  household  linen  came  on  board  yesterday  at  Portsmouth  unhemmed, 
80  I  laid  in  a  supply  of  needles  and  thread  this  morning  on  purpose  for 
tfaepresent  emergency." 

Tlie  rogue  had  put  Sir  Francis  up  to  making  the  observation  he  had 
done.  In  a  few  minutes  a  number  of  rolls  of  various  sorts  of  linen  were 
hrought  on  deck.  Some  of  ihe  damsels  protested  that  they  had  no  needles, 
and  couldn't  work  and  wouldn't  work,  till  Sir  Francis  slyly  suggested  that 
it  was  a  trial  to  see  who  would  make  the  most  notable  wife ;  and  without 
another  objection  being  offered,  all  the  fiiir  hands  were  employed  in  sewing 
away  at  a  great  rate,  the  gentiemen,  meantime,  holding  their  parasols  to 
ahade  them  from  the  sun.  Carstairs  was  the  only  exception.  He  slyly 
went  forward,  and  taking  out  pencil  and  paper  made  a  capital  sketch  of 
the  various  groups,  under  which  he  wrote,  **  All  for  love,"  and  headed 
''  Distressed  Needlewomen;"  much  to  tiie  scandal  of  those  who  saw  it. 

The  ladies,  old  and  young,  soon  got  tired  of  doing  anything,  and  tiie 
announcement  that  dinner  would  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  company  were, 
was  received  with  evident  signs  of  satisfaction.  Hearty  was  a  sensible 
fellow,  and  determined  to  e^et  rid  of  all  bad  London  habits,  so  we  dined 
early  on  board,  and  then  when  we  got  back  to  port  in  the  evening  we  used 
generally  to  repair  to  tiie  house  of  one  or  other  of  the  guests,  and  enjoy  a 
meal  called  by  some  a  glorious  tea,  by  others  a  yachtmg  tea — in  fact,  it  was 
Bomething  like  the  supper  of  our  ancestors,  with  tea  and  coffee.  It  mat- 
tered, therefore,  nothing  to  us  whether  we  got  back  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten; 
no  one  waited  dinner  for  us ;  indeed  Hearty  never  would  undertake  to  get 
back  in  time.  I  should  advise  all  yachting  people  to  follow  the  good 
example  thus  set  them. 

By  general  acclamation  it  was  detenmned  that  we  should  dine  on  deck, 
and  Sir  Francis,  Bubble,  and  some  of  the  more  nautical  ^ntiemen,  set  to 
work  to  rig  tables,  which  we  accomplished  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
and  never  was  a  better  feast  set  before  a  more  hungry  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Champagne  was  the  favourite  beverage,  and  cer- 
tainly Hearty  did  not  stint  his  firiends  in  it,  tiiough  there  was  no  lack  of 
less  refined  hquors.  Sir  Francis,  of  course,  proposed  the  health  of  Ned 
Hear^  ;  ''and  may  there  soon  be  a  Mrs.  Hearty  to  steady  the  helm  of 
the  Frolic .'"  were  the  last  words  of  his  speech. 

Ned  got  up  to  return  thanks.  He  looked  at  Jane  Seaton,  but  she  had 
the  front  of  her  bathing  machine  turned  towards  Harry  Lorin^,  so  did 
not  see  him.     He  made  a  long  oration,  and  concluded  by  observing, 

*'  How  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  following  the  advice  my  gallant 
friend  Sir  Francis  Futtock  has  given  me,  when  I  see  myself  surrounded 
by  so  many  aneelic  creatures,  any  one  oJF  whom  a  prince  might  be  proud 
to  make  liis  bride  ?" 

Loud  shouts  of  applause  from  tiie  gentiemen^odd  looks  and  doubtful 
jmiles  from  tiie  chaperones — ^blushes  deep  from  tiie  young  ladies — each  one 
March. — ^voL.  Lzxzym.  wo.  cccli.  x 
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of  whoniy  who  was  nofc  alxeady  in  love,  tliought  she  should  like  to  become 
Mrs.  Hearty,  provided  Lord  Lorimer  did  not  ask  her  to  become  Lady 
Lorimer ;  while  Henry  Flarei:qp  was  discoFered  sqneeang  the  hand  « 
Miss  Maiy  Masthead. 

<'Ohy  that  I  were  a  prince,  then!"  whispered  Loring  into  Miss  Seaton's 
Une  shade. 

Thus  passed  on  the  day.  If  there  was  not  much  real  wit  there  was  a 
ffieat  deal  of  hearty  huig^ter,  and  stores  of  health  and  good  soirits  were 
hdd  in  for  the  &ture.  Loring  sang  some  capital  son^  so  did  O  Swigfina. 
Carstairs  spouted,  and  Bubble  floated  about,  throwing  in  a  woid  when- 
ever he  saw  any  one  ulent  of  looking  as  if  about  to  become  dull ;  while 
young  Fkrei^  who  was  anxious  to  do  his  best,  laughed  loudly  for  want 
of  any  other  talent  to  amuse  the  company.  As  the  vessels  came  to  haul 
their  wind  in  order  to  save  the  tide  back  to  Cowes,  it  was  curious  to  ob» 
senre  how  they  appeared  to  vanish.  One  could  scarcely  tell  what  had 
become  of  the  immense  crowd  we  had  just  before  seen  astern  of  us.  Scat- 
tered far  and  wide  in  evexy  direction,  thero  seemed  not  to  be  one  quarter 
of  the  number  which  were  before  to  be  seen.  We  got  back  soon  a£^ 
eight  o'clock,  every  one  assuring  Hearty  that  they  had  spent  a  most  de- 
lightfulday. 

ChaftseIV. 
a  liong  votaoe  to  distant  laivds. 

'^I  SAY,  old  fellows,  don*t  you  find  this  rather  slow?''  exclaimed 
Hearty,  as  one  morning  Carstairs,  Bubble,  and  I  sat  at  breakfast  with 
him  on  board  the  Frolic.  '^  What  say  you  to  a  cruise  to  the  westward, 
over  to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  just  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  or  so  ?' 

*^  Agreed !  agreed  I  agreed !"  we  all  answered. 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow  or  next  day  we  sidl,'*  said  Hearty.  "  But 
how  can  you,  Carstsurs,  tear  yourself  away  from  your  pretty  widow. 
Bubble,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  can  leave  sweet  May  Sandon 
without  a  sigh?" 

**  A  little  absence  will  try  the  widow ;  it  will  teach  her  to  miss  me,  and 
she  will  value  me  more  when  I  return,*'  was  Carstairs'  answer.  '^  But 
you,  Bubble,  what  do  you  say  ?"  for  he  did  not  answer. 

Will  was  guilty  of  blushmg,  for  I  saw  the  rosy  hue  appearing  even 
through  his  sunburnt  coimtenance,  thoueh  the  others  did  not. 

"  'niat  13  the  best  thing  we  can  do,"  he  answered,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
"  Hurrah  for  the  broad  seas,  and  a  rover's  free  life !" 

'^  I  thought  so, — ^I  thoueht  there  was  nothing  in  it,"  said  Hearty. 
"  Happy  dog ! — you  never  tall  in  love,  you  never  care  for  any  one." 

'*  An,  no ;  I  laugh,  sing,  and  am  meny !"  exclaimed  Bubble.  '^  It's 
aU  very  well  for  you  fellows  with  your  five  or  ten  thousand  a  year  to  fall 
in  love ;  you  have  hope  to  live  on,  if  nothing  else — ^no  insurmountable 
obstacles ;  but  for  poverty-stricken  wretches,  like  me  and  a  dozen  more 
I  could  name,  it  can  only  bring  misery :  yet,  I  don't  complun  of  poverty 
— no  cares,  no  responsibilities ;  if  one  has  only  one*s  self  to  look  after,  it 
matters  littie ;  but  should  one  unhappily  meet  with  some  being  whom  to 
one's  eyes  is  lovely,  towards  whom  one's  heart  yearns  unconsciously,  and 
one  longs  to  make  her  one*s  own,  then  one  begins  to  feel  what  poverty 
really  is— then  the  galling  yoke  presses  on  one's  necL    Can  you  then 
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be  sorpriaed  thai  I,  and  sueh  as  I,  ihrow  care  awBTy  and  beoozne  the  lights 
friyolous  wretches  we  seem  ?  Hearty,  my  dear  takm^  don't  you  squander 
yoor  money,  or  you  will  repent  it.'* 

Babble  spoke  with  a  feeling  fer  whidi  few  would  hare  given  him 
credit.  He  directly  afterwards,  howerer,  broke  into  his  usual  loud  laugh, 
adding, 

^  Don't  say  that  I  have  been  mocalisinflr,  or  I  may  be  suspected  of 
mcipient  msanity. 

*'  Will  Babble  has  made  out  a  clear  case  that  he  cannot  be  in  love, 
for  no  one  accuses  lum  of  being  orerbuxdened  with  the  gifts  of  fortune," 
I  obserred,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  more  in  earnest  than  he  would  hare 
wisiied  to  be  supposed.  ^  But  do  you,  Hearty,  wish  to  desert  Miss 
Seaton,  and  leave  the  stage  dear  for  Loring  ?" 

^  Ob,  I  never  enter  the  lists  with  a  man  who  can  sing,"  answered 
Hearty.  *^  Those  imitators  of  Orpheus  have  the  same  winning  way 
about  them  which  thdr  great  master  possessed.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
111  bet  ten  to  cme  tiiat  the  fiur  Jane  never  becomes  Mrs.  Lonng.  I  had 
a  Httle  confab  the  other  day  with  Madame  la  M^re,  and  futh  she's  about 
as  fierce  a  she-dragon  as  ever  guarded  an  enchanted  princess  from  the 
attempts  of  knigbt-eirants  to  rescue  her." 

'^  I'll  take  your  bet,  and  for  once  stake  love  against  lucre !"  exclaimed. 
Bubble,  and  the  bet  was  booked. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  bade  our  friends  farewell,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
their  attempts  to  detain  us,  we  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  last  us  for 
a  month,  and  with  a  fine  breease  from  the  northward  actually  found  our 
way  through  the  Needles  just  as  the  sun  was  tinging  the  topmost  pin- 
nacles of  those  weather-worn  rocks. 

As  soon  as  we  were  through  the  passage  we  kept  away,  and  shipped  a 
course  for  Cherboinr^.  '^Fhe  wind  shifted  round  soon  afterwards  to  the 
westward,  and  I  shaU  not  forget  the  pure  refreshing  saltneas  of  the  breese 
which  filled  our  nostrils,  and  added  strength  and  vigour  to  our  limbs. 
What  a  breakfast  we  ate  afterwards.  There  seemed  no  end  to  it.  Our 
caterer  had  done  well  to  lay  in  a  store  of  comestibles.  Our  perfect  hap- 
piness lasted  till  nearly  noon,  and  then  the  wind  increased  and  the  sea 
got  up  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  We  went  below  to  take  luncheon, 
and  we  set  too  in  first-rate  style,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  be  disturbed.     Carstairs  began  to  look  a  little  queer. 

<•  <  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  we  marched  on  without 
impediment,*  Shakspeare,  'hum — ^"'  he  began.     He  was  going  to  ^ve. 
us  the  whole  speech,  but  instead,  he  exclaimed,  *'0h,  ye  gods  and  httle 
fishes  !'*  and  bolted  up  on  deck. 

Hearty,  the  joyous  and  free,  followed,  and  I  had  a  strong  indination 
to  do  the  same.  I  felt  as  if  the  cook  had  mixed  ipecacuanha  in  the  sausages 
we  had  eaten  for  breakfast.  Bubble  lauded,  lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  on 
the  companion-hatch  with  one  leg  resting  on  the  deck,  the  other  carelessly 
dangling  down,  with  the  independence  (»  a  king  on  his  throne,  pitying  us. 
Oh,  how  we  envied  him;  how  we  almost  hated  him,  as  cigar  after  cigar 
disappeared,  and  still  there  he  sat  without  a  sign  of  discomposure.  At 
dusk  we  made  the  Baifleur  light,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  that 
of  the  Breakwater  and  Cape  la  Hague,  and  in  little  more  than  another 
hour  we  ran  in  at  the  western  entrance,  and  anchored  near  alaige  Frendi 
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steamer  off  the  dockyard.     Wondezful  was  ibe  change  which  smooth 
water  worked  on  all  hands. 

'*  Sapper,  supper !"  was  the  cry.  Even  VTiSi  did  justice  to  it,  though 
he  had  nad  a  quiet  little  dinner  by  himself,  as  he  informed  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  agony,  off  pickled  salmon  and  roast  duck,  with  a  goosebeny 
tart  and  a  botUe  of  champagne. 

We  slept  like  tops,  and  awoke  again  to  eat,  and  then  to  go  on  shore  and 
be  ciceroned  by  Monsieur  le  Maginon,  a  young  gentleman  who  acts  as 
agent  to  the  dub,  and  sells  wine.  Never  have  I  seen  a  place  so  thoroughly 
as  we  saw  the  good  town  of  Cherbourg.  Deputies  from  the  Peace  Con* 
gress  should  visit  the  naval  arsenal  and  behola  the  immense  docks  which 
are  forming  there,  and  the  fine  steamers  and  ihips  of  all  sizes  building,  and 
humbly  request  the  President  to  fill  up  the  one  and  bum  the  other,  as  well 
as  to  dismantle  the  fortifications,  which  are  every  year  increased.  We 
visited  a  picture  gallery  full  of  paintings  of  naval  actions,  in  all  of  which 
the  perfidious  English  were  being  tremendously  thrashed.  Among  other 
sights  we  saw  the  public  baths,  with  rows  of  bathing-machines  in  £ont  of 
them.  There  were  three  sets — one  for  gentlemen,  one  for  ladies,  and 
one  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, — a  very  French  notion.  By-the-by,  I 
hope  that  free  trade  will  not  induce  us  to  import  French  customs  as  well 
as  French  nicknacks.  We  climbed  a  hill,  from  whence  we  obtained  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  harbour;  we  laid  in  a  stock  of  Norman  caps  for 
our  fair  friends  at  Cowes,  of  wine  for  ourselves,  voted  that  Cherbourg  was 
a  very  nasty  place,  and  returned  on  board.  The  breakwater  b  much 
longer  than  that  of  Plymouth,  but  we  piously  hoped,  from  its  structure, 
that  it  might  speedily  be  rolled  away  to  the  bottom,  in  which  wish,  of 
course,  we  arejoined  by  those  merry  gentlemen,  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Co. 

Next  morning  we  sailed  with  the  wind  back  again  to  the  north-east, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  little  inconveniences  we  had  suffered  on  the 
passage  across,  we  heroically  determined  to  run  through  the  Race  of 
Aldemey  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jersey.  There  was  a  nice  breeze,  and  I  must 
say  we  were  glad  there  was  no  more  of  it,  as  we  ran  through  the  passage 
between  Aldemey  and  the  French  coast  The  water  seemed  possessed ; 
it  tumbled  and  leaped  and  twisted  and  danced  in  a  most  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  manner,  and  several  seas  toppled  right  down  on  our  decks, 
and  we  could  not  help  fancying  that  some  huge  fish  had  jumped  on  board. 
However,  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  strong  tide  we  were  soon  through  it,  nor 
was  there  danger  of  any  sort ;  but  from  the  specimen  we  had  we  could 
judge  what  it  would  be  in  a  strongish  gale.  The  wind  had  got  round  to 
the  southward  of  west,  and  before  we  had  managed  to  weather  Cape 
Gronez  the  tide  tumed  against  us.  Cape  Gronez  is  the  north-west  point 
of  Jersey,  and  bears  a  strong  similarity  to  the  nose  of  Louis  Philippe  as 
his  portrait  is  represented  in  Punch,  We  had  an  opportunity  of  juo(ging 
of  it,  for,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  did  we  beat  between  it  and  those  en- 
ticing rocks  called  very  properly  the  Patemosters,  for  if  a  ship  once  strikes 
on  them  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  crew,  being  Roman  Catholics,  will,  if 
they  have  time,  say  their  Patemosters  before  they  go  to  the  bottom. 

At  last,  as  it  came  on  very  thick,  we  ran  back  and  anchored  in  a  most 
romantic  littie  cove  called  Bouley  Bay,  where  we  remained  all-  night, 
hoping  the  wind  would  not  shift  to  the  northward,  and  send  us  on  shore. 
I  should  advise  all  timid  yachtsmen  to  keep  clear  of  Jersey,  for  what 
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with  the  rapid  tides,  and  rocks  innamerable,  it  is  a  very  ticklish  locality. 
The  next  morning  we  got  under  weigh  at  daybreak,  and  brought  up  off 
Elizabeth  Castle,  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Hiluers. 
I  have  not  time  to  describe  Jersey*  I  can  only  recommend  all  who  have 
not  seen  it,  and  »wish  to  enjoy  some  very  beautiful  scenery,  to  &;o  there. 
Two  days  more  saw  us  crossing  to  Torbay,  which  we  reached  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  regatta.  Had  an  artist  been  employed  to  carve  the  cliffs 
on  which  Torbay  is  situated,  he  could  scarcely  have  made  them  more 
picturesque,  or  added  tints  more  suitable,  except  perhaps  that  they  are  a 
little  more  red  than  one  might  wish.  However,  it  is  a  veiy  beautiful 
place,  and  admirably  suited  &r  a  regatta. 

The  bay  before  the  town  was  crowded  with  yachts,  and  I  counted  no 
less  than  fourteen  large  schooners,  among  which  I  remember  the  BrUliantf 
which,  however,  should  be  called  a  ship,  Gipsy  Queen^  Dolphin^  Louisa^ 
and  a  vast  number  of  cutters,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  gaily 
dressed  up  with  flags.  The  course  is  round  the  bay,  so  that  the  yachts  are 
in  sight  the  whole  time — ^an  advantage  possessed  by  few  other  places. 
The  Heroine^  Cygnetj  and  Cynthia  sailed,  but  the  race  was  not  a  good 
one,  as  the  Heroine^  driven  to  windward  by  her  antagonist,  ran  her  bow- 
sprit into  one  of  the  mark  boats,  and  another  of  them  moving  by  mistake, 
the  Cynthia  did  not  go  round  her  at  all.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sight 
was  as  beautiful  of  its  kind  as  I  ever  saw.  There  was  a  ball  at  night,  to 
which  we  went,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that  four  dancing  bachelors 
were  not  unwelcome.  We  met  a  number  of  acquaintances.  Hearty 
lost  his  heart  for  the  tenth  time  since  he  left  London.  The  Gentle 
Giant,  as  the  Miss  Rattlers  called  Carstairs,  looked  out  for  a  charmer, 
but  could  find  none  to  surpass  Mrs.  Nugent.  Bubble  laughed  with  all 
but  sighed  with  none,  though  Hearty  accused  him  of  flirtations  innu- 
merable, and  I  never  chronicle  my  own  deeds,  however  fond  I  may  be  of 
noting  those  of  my  friends.  However,  if  we  did  not  break  hearts,  we 
passed  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Hearty  invited  everybody  he  knew  to 
come  on  board  the  next  morning,  and  we  went  as  far  as  Dartmouth,  and 
a  beautiful  sail  back  we  had  by  moonlight,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
romantic  portion  of  the  guests.  They  were  a  veiy  quiet  set  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  more  than  one  sigh  was  heaved  when  they  had  gone  on 
shore  for  our  fast  friends  at  Cowes. 

We  were  present  at  the  Plymouth  Regatta,  and  were  going  to  several 
other  places,  when,  one  day  after  dinner,  Hearty  thus  gave  utterance  to 
his  thoughts.  We  were  a[>out  a  quarter  of  the  way  across  channel  on 
our  passage  to  the  French  coast,  with  a  stifBsh  breeze  from  the  westward, 
and  a  chopping  sea. 

'^  It  seems  to  me  arrant  folly  that  we  four  bachelors  should  keep  turn- 
ing up  the  salt  water  all  the  summer,  and  boxing  about  from  place  to  place 
which  we  don't  care  to  visit,  when  there  are  a  number  of  fair  ladies  at 
Cowes  who  are  undoubtedly  pining  for  our  return." 

"  My  own  idea,"  exclaimed  Carstairs. 

"  Your  argument  is  unanswerable,"  said  Bubble. — I  nodded. 

"  All  agreed — then  we'll  up  stick  for  the  Wight,"  said  Hearty,  joy- 
fully. «<  The  wind's  fair.  We  shall  be  there  some  time  to-morrow. 
Hillo,  Jack !  beg  the  master  to  step  below." 

This  was  said  to  a  lad  who  waited  at  table  and  assisted  the  steward. 

Old  Spreet,  the  master,  soon  made  his  appearance.     He  had  been  a 
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yachtsmaa  for  many  years^  and  pfevioual^  if  his  yams  were  to  be  be- 
fieved,  a  smuggle  of  no  mean  lenown.  He  was  a  short  nuuiy  rmther  fat, 
for  good  liTing  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  him,  and  very  neat  and 
dean  in  his  person,  as  became  the  master  of  a  yacht. 

<<  We  want  to  get  back  to  Cowes,  Spreet,"  said  Hearty. 

*^  Tes,  sir,*'  answered  the  skipper,  well  accustomed  to  sndd^a  changes 
in  the  phms  of  his  yaditing  masters. 

*<  How  soon  can  we  get  there  ?"  asked  Hearty. 

*<  If  we  keeps  away  at  once,  and  thb  here  wind  holds,  early  to-morrow; 
but,  if  it  falls  light,  not  till  the  af^moon,  maybe  ;  and,  if  it  cbc^  round 
to  the  eastward,  not  till  next  morning,*'  replied  Spreet. 

'<  By  all  means  keep  away  at  once,  and  get  there  as  fsst  as  you  can,'' 
said  Hearty;  and  the  master  disappeared  from  the  cabin. 

Directly  afterwards  we  heard  him  call  die  hands  aft  to  ease  o£F  the 
main  sheet,  the  square-sail  and  gaff-topsail  were  set,  and,  by  the  eompa- 
ratively  easy  motion,  we  felt  that  we  were  running  off  before  the  wind. 
Kot  a  little  did  it  contribute  to  our  comforts  in  conduding  our  dinner. 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  saw  us  safely  anchored  in  Cowes  Roads. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  MABINEB's  BSTITRN. 

'<  There's  Mr.  Hearty  and  the  Gentle  Giant,  I  declare,"  exclaimed  the 
melodious  voice  of  Miss  Susan  Rattler  from  out  of  a  shrubbery,  as  my  two 
friends  were  pacing  along  on  the  road  towards  Egypt  to  c^  on  Lady 
Cardiff. 

**  Oh,  the  dear  men !  you  don't  say  so,  Susan !"  replied  her  sister. 

BubUe  and  I  were  dose  under  them,  a  little  in  advance,  so  they  did 
not  see  us,  though  we  cotdd  not  avoid  hearing  what  was  said. 

'<  Yes,  it's  them,  I  vow ;  •  we  must  attack  them  about  the  pic-nic 
forthwith,"  said  Susan. 

**  Don't  mention  Jane  Seaton,  or  poor  Ned  will  be  too  mrub  out  of 
spirits  to  do  anything,"  observed  her  sister. 

*^  Trust  me  to  manage  all  descriptions  of  he-animals,"  replied  Battler 
minima.  "  Ah,  how  d'ye  do  ? — How  d'ye  do  ?  Welcome,  rovers,  wel- 
come I"  she  exdsdmed,  waving  her  handkerchief  as  they  approached. 

''  Lovely  ladies,  we  once  more  live  in  your  presence,"  began  Hearty. 

^* '  Oh,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  nand  I' "  shouted  Carstairs. 

''  Oh,  don't,  you'll  make  us  blush !"  screamed  Susan,  from  over  the 
bushes.  **  But  seriously,  we're  so  glad  you're  come,  because  now  vre  can 
have  the  pic-nic  to  Netley  you  promised  us." 

**  I  like  frankness — wnen  shall  it  be  ?"  said  Hearty. 

"  To-morrow,  by  all  means — never  delay  a  good  thing." 

"  *  If  'twere  done,  'twere  well  'twere  done  quickly,' "  observed  the  cj^ 
tain. 

''  That's  what  Shakspeare  says  about  a  beef-steak,"  cried  Susan. 
,"  But  I  say  then,  it's  settled — how  nice  !" 

"What?  that  we  are  to  have  beef-steaks?"  asked  Hearty.  •"They 
are  very  nice  when  one's  hungry." 

"  No,  I  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a  pic-nic  to-morrow,"  said  the  fiur 
Battler. 
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*<  lliai  depends  whether  those  we  ioTite  are  wilfing  to  join  it,**  observed 
Hearty. 

**  *  1  can  snnmion  spirits  &om  the  Tasty  deep,  bat  will  they  eome, 
couin  T  **  ezclanned  Carstairs. 

^*  Qh,  yes,  in  these  parts,  often,'*  cried  Rattler  maxima;  ^the  revenue 
offieera  constantly  find  them,  I  know." 

'<  Capital — capital!"  ejaculated  Hearty.  **  You  must  bring  thai  out 
again  on  board  the  Frolic.  You  deserve  a  pic-nic  for  it ;  it's  so  original. 
l^u  must  consider  this  only  as  a  rehearsal. 

*^  How  kind — ^then  it's  all  settled !"  exclaimed  both  young  ladies  in  a 
breath.  ''  There,  Mary  Masthead,  I  know,  is  dying  to  go,  and  so  is  Mrs. 
TopgaUant,  and  I  dare  say,  if  Captain  Carstairs  presses  Mrs.  Nugent, 
shell  go,  and  the  Sandons  and  Cardiffs,  and  all  our  set ;  I  don't  think 
ai^  w^  refuse." 

**  WeQ,  then,  weVe  no  time  to  lose,*'  we  exclaimed,  and  off  we  set  to 
beat  up  for  recnuts. 

We  were  not,  however,  without  our  disappointments.  Lady  Cardiff 
could  not  go,  and  without  a  correct  chaperone  she  could  not  let  her 
daughter  be  of  the  party — the  thing  was  utterly  impossible,  dreadfully 
incorrect,  and  altogether  unheard  of.  Mrs.  Nugent  was  a  great  deal  too 
young,  and  being  a  wUow  had  herself  to  look  after.  If  Mra.  Topgallant 
woula  go  she  would  see  about  it,  so  we  tried  next  to  find  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, but  she  had  gone  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  would  not  be  back  till  late. 
Mrs.  Sandon  was  next  visited,  but  she  had  a  cold,  and  if  Lady  Cardiff 
would  not  let  her  daughter  go  without  a  chaperone,  neither  could  she. 
We  by  chance  met  Mrs.  Seaton  with  the  fair  Jane,  looking  very  beautiful, 
but  mamma  never  went  on  the  water  if  she  could  help  it.  She  could  not 
come  to  the  island  without  doing  so;  but  once  safe  there,  she  would  not 
set  her  foot  in  a  boat  till  she  had  to  go  away  again.  Sooth  to  say,  that 
was  not  surprinng ;  the  good  dame  was  unsuited  by  her  figure  for  loco- 
motion. Everything  depended  on  Mrs.  Topgallant ;  never  was  she  in 
so  much  request.  The  gentlemen  being  able  to  come  without  chape- 
rones,  more  readily  promised  to  be  present.  We  fell  in  with  Sir  Francis 
Futtock,  Lord  Lorimer,  Harry  Lonng,  and  young  Flareup,  and  a  yoimg 
Oxonian,  who  had  lately  taken  orders  and  created  a  great  sensation  among 
the  more  sensitive  portion  of  his  audience  by  his  exquisite  preaching,  and 
the  unction  by  which  he  privately  recommended  auricular  confession  and 
penance. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Fairfax  was  a  pink-&ced  young  man,  and  had 
naturally  a  round,  good-natured  countenance,  but  by  dint  of  shaving  his 
whiskers,  elongating  his  face,  and  wearing  a  white  cravat  without  gills, 
and  a  stand-up  collar  to  his  coat,  he  contrived  to  present  a  no  bad  imita- 
tion of  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  Miss  Rattlers  called  him  the  Paragon 
Puseyite,  or  the  P.  P.,  which  they  said  would  stand  as  well  for  parish 
priest.  How  Hearty  came  to  invite  him  I  don't  know,  for  he  detested  the 
worse  than  folly  of  those  who  tiy  to  make  religion  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  outward  show  and  ceremony.  We  had  just  left  the  young  gentleman 
when  we  met  the  two  merry  little  Miss  Masons.  At  first  they  could  not 
possibly  go  because  it  was  Saturday,  and  they  had  no  chaperone;  but  when 
they  heard  that  the  Reverend  Frederick  vras  to  be  of  the  party  all  their 
scruples  vanished.  With  such  a  pastor  they  might  go  anywhere.  They 
had  only  lately  been  bitten,  but  nad  ever  since  diligently  applied  them- 
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Belves  to  the  study  of  the  ^'Tracts  of  the  Timet"  and  the  Fadien,aiid  though 
not  a  word  did  they  understand  (which  was  not  surprising,  by-the-hy)^ 
they  perceived  that  the  Rev.  Fred's  voice  was  very  inelodious«  that  ne 
chanted  to  admiration,  and  looked  so  pions  that  they  could  not  foe  wron^ 
in  following  his  advice.  At  last  the  hearts  of  all  were  made  glad  by  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Topgallant,  who,  without  much  persuasion,  undertook 
to  diaperone  as  many  young  ladies  as  were  committed  to  her  charge. 


Chapter  VI. 

A  PIC-NIC  AND  ITS  COHSEQUBUCBS. 

Ths  morning  came  at  last,  fine  as  the  palpitating  heart  of  expectant 
damsels  could  desire,  and  calm  enough  to  please  the  most  timid  chaperone; 
so  calm,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  question  whether  any  craft  with  canvas, 
alone  to  depend  on  could  move  from  her  moorings  with  a  chance  of  going 
anywhere  except  to  Hurst  or  the  Nab,  but,  as  few  of  our  lady  friends  had 
any  nautical  knowledge,  that  in  no  way  disconcerted  them,  and  they  would 
not  have  believed  us  had  we  assured  them  that  there  was  too  litue  wind 
for  the  excursion.  By  noon,  however,  a  few  cat's-paws  appeared  on  the 
lake-like  surface  of  the  water,  and  soon  after  the  deck  of  tne  Frolic  once 
more  began  to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  former  frolickers* 
They  found  it  easy  enough  to  come  on  board,  but  to  collect  all  hands  and 
get  under  weigh  was  a  veir  different  thing.  The  Miss  Sandons  and  Jane 
Seaton,  who  came  escorted  by  Loring,  on  finding  no  chaperone,  thought 
they  ought  to  go  on  shore  again,  as  neither  Mrs.  Topgallant  nor  Mrs. 
Nugent  had  come;  but  Sur  Francis  kept  them  discusnng  we  pomt  till  Car- 
stairs  had  time  to  dive  below,  and  presentiy  returned  with  a  Norman  cap 
on  his  head,  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  boat-doak  as  a  petticoat 

'<  There,"  he  exclaimed,  crossing  his  arms  before  him,  and  putting  hia 
head  on  one  side,  sentimentally,  ''  Fm  as  good  a  duenna  as  Mrs.  Top- 
gallant, or  any  other  lady  of  your  acquaintance;"  all  laughed  and  forgot 
to  go.  ''  Come,  my  dear  girls,  sit  down  and  behave  yourselves ;  no  flirt- 
ing with  that  naval  officer,  if  you  please,'*  he  continued,  imitating  the 
honourable  dame.  "  You,  Mr.  Loring,  and  you,  Mr.  Henry  Flareup,  go 
forward  and  smoke  your  ci&^s,  I  can't  allow  such  nasty  practices  here." 

Flareup  had,  as  usual,  lighted  his  weed,  and  was  sending  the  smoke 
into  the  face  of  May  Sandon.  The  roars  of  laughter  were  not  few  as  the 
real  Mrs.  Topgallant,  with  Miss  Mary  Masthead,  approached,  and  the 
Norman  cap  with  the  good-natured  face  of  the  wearer  was  seen  looking 
over  the  side  affectionately  down  upon  them.  The  Rev.  Fred  and  the 
Miss  Masons  next  arrived,  and  lastly  Mrs.  Nugent^  Miss  Cardiff,  Lord 
Lorimer  and  Hearty. 

"  Now  remember,  Mr.  Hearty,  we  must  get  back  before  dark ;  it  is  on 
that  condition  alone  that  I  have  consents  to  chaperone  these  young 
ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Topgallant  as  we  were  about  to  get  under  weigh. 

'^  And  I,  also,"  exclaimed  pretty  Mrs.  Nugent 

"  Oh,  we  don't  allow  you  to  be  a  chaperone,"  said  Carstairs  ;  "you  are 
hx  too  young  and  too  engaging,"  he  whispered,  and  the  Gentie  Giant 
actually  blushed  as  he  said  so ;  luckily  Miss  Susan  Rattier  did  not  hear 
him. 
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<<  And  mamma  made  me  promise  to  be  back  at  eight,**  cried  Jane 
Seaton. 

**  And  80  did  oun!"  echoed  the  three  Miss  Sandons. 

^  Yon  know  we  could  not  hare  come  at  all  unless  we  were  certain  of 
being  at  home  in  proper  time!"  exdiumed  the  two  Miss  Masons ;  '*  could 
we,  Mr.  Fwrfax?*' 

The  pet  bowed  and  smiled.  He  was  meditating  on  the  life  of  St. 
Euphemia  of  Rhodes,  and  did  not  hear  the  question. 

"  Remember,  ladies,  that  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  answered 
Hearty.  *'  Even  such  fair  goddesses  as  honour  the  Frolic  by  their  pre- 
sence this  day  cannot  govern  the  winds  and  waves,  however  much  they 
may  everything  else.  Therefore  all  1  can  promise  is,  to  do  my  best  to 
follow  the  wishes  of  your  amiable  mammas,  and  of  yourselves/' 

''And  of  mine,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hearty,"  put  in  Mrs.  Topgallant. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,  I  conndered  you  among  the  goddesses 
of  whom  I  was  speaking,"  answered  Hearty,  with  a  flounw  of  ms  broad- 
brimmed  beaver,  which,  with  the  compliment,  completely  won  the  honour- 
able lady's  heart. 

The  anchor  was  at  last  weighed,  and  it  being  fortunately  slack  tide^ 
with  a  light  air  from  the  south-east,  we  were  able  to  fetch  CaJshot  Castle. 

**  What  has  become  of  O'Swiggpns  ?"  asked  Lord  Lorimer,  ''  I  thought 
he  was  always  of  your  party,  Hearty  ?" 

"  Oh  no.  The  baroness  Grog'Strong^enough  is  away  to  the  westward  ; 
we  met  her  there,"  was  the  answer. 

''As  he  is  not  here,  let  us  pull  him  to  pieces,"  cried  Miss  Rattler.' 

"  I  can  assist  you  there,*'  exclaimed  Henry  Flareup ;  "  did  you  hear  of 
the  joke  about  him  at  the  regatta  the  other  aay?" 

"  No,  no;  dear  me,  do  teU  us,"  cried  several  of  the  ladies. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know  that  the  racing  yachts  were  brought  up 
before  starting  at  their  own  anchors,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  boats  behind  them  made  fast  to  their  respective  cables.  Just  as  they 
were  getting  ready  to  start  O'Swiegins  pulled  alongside  one  of  them  in 
his  gig,  and  jumping  on  board,  without  as  much  as  saying  by  your  leave, 
ordered  his  boat  to  go  back  to  the  Baroness  Grog-strong-enough,  He  was 
walking  the  deck  as  coolly  as  possible,  and  thinking  about  lighting  a  cigar 
and  making  himself  at  home,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  naval  gentleman 
who  was  sailing  the  yacht  for  the  owner. 

" '  I  beg  your  paraon,  sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  you,  but  may  I  ask  what  you  purpose  doing  presently  when  we 
start? 

" '  Oh,  fwth  !  I  intend  to  sail  with  you,'  answered  O'Swi^gins.  '  I 
never  sailed  before  on  board  a  racing  vessel,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
smusing.' 

"  •  "V^ry  probably ;  but  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  Mr. is  aware  of 

your  intention  ?' 

" '  I  havn't  the  pleasure  of  his  acquuntance,'  answered  O^Swiggins, 
naively. 

" '  Then  by  whose  leave  do  you  come  on  board  ?'  asked  our  friend. 

" '  Is  it  leave  you  mean  ? — faith,  then,  by  no  one's  at  all,'  replied  the 
lover  of  the  Baroness.  '  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  several  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  oblige  me.' 

Very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,'  replied  the  naval  man,  'but  it's 
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against  all  rule ;  and  as  the  time  is  neaii^r  up,  I  most  beg  you  to  hail 
your  boat,  and  go  on  shore  again.' 

'^  O'Swiggins  didn't  ISce  it ;  but  there  was  no  hdp  for  him ;  so  he  set  to 
work  to  hail  his  boat,  bnt  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  make  Umsdf 
heard  at  Calshot.  Time  flew  by,  and  no  other  boat  was  near.  Down 
came  the  rain,  too,  in  torrents,  and  all  who  could  got  under  shelter.  A 
minute  alone  remained. 

'<  ^  I  am  sorry  to  inconvenience  yon,'  said  the  nsral  man ;  '  but  go  yoa 
cannot ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do — it's  Hobson's  choice,  to  be  sure 
— is  to  step  into  our  boat.' 

<'  O'S Wiggins  hesitated,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  like  it;  however,  he 
saw  that  the  gentleman  was  in  earnest,  so  in  he  got  The  gnu  was  fired 
~-off  started  the  yacht — and  there  he  sat,  left  alone  in  his  glory,  widiout 
great  coat  or  umbrella,  the  rain  coming  down  every  instant  harder  and 
harder.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  way  to  take  part  in  a  regatta.  He 
hailed  everything  he  saw,  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  but  every  one  thought 
he  was  speaking  to  some  one  else,  and  would  not  go  near  him.  He  sat 
there  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  at  last  some  kind  friend  saw  him,  took  him 
off,  and  made  the  best  of  the  story.** 

We  all  laughed,  of  course.  Some  thought  it  served  O'Swiggins  ri^ht ; 
others  said  he  was  a  capital  feUow,  and  pitied  him.  I  don't  know  to  which 
he  would  have  been  most  obliged.  As  I  scarcely  had  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, I  could  not  pronounce  a  judgment.  Most  of  my  readers  pro- 
bably know  the  Southampton  Water,  and  may  picture  us  to  themselves  as 
we  floated  up  the  stream  with  the  round,  solid,  Stilton-cheese^like-looking 
Castle  of  Calshot  at  the  end  of  a  sandy  spit,  and  the  lordly  Tower  of 
Eaglehurst,  rising  among  trees  seen  over  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Hamble  river  on  the  other,  while,  fax  as  the  eye  can  reach 
on  either  hand,  are  seen  verdant  groves,  with  the  too&  and  chimneys  of 
numerous  villas  peeping  from  among  them.  About  three  quarters  of 
the  way  up,  on  the  right  hand,  at  a  short  distance  only  from  the  water, 
stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey.  The  jolly  monks  of  old-^ 
and  I  respect  them  for  it — always  selected  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  their  habitations,  and  in  fixing  on  that  for  Netley 
they  did  not  depart  from  their  rule.  Several  chambers  remain ;  and  the 
waUs  which  surround  an  inner  court  are  entire,  with  fine  arched  windows^ 
the  tracery  work  complete,  looking  into  it.  We  brought  up  off  it,  and 
the  boats  were  instantly  lowered  to  convey  the  passengers  on  shore.  In 
getting  into  one  of  them,  Loring  nearly  went  overboard,  and  a  shriek  of 
terror  from  Jane  Seaton  would  have  published  her  secret  had  not  every* 
body  known  it  before.  At  last  the  hampers  and  the  people  reached  the 
beach  in  safety ;  and  now  began  the  difficidties  of  the  chaperone.  She 
was  like  a  shepherd  with  a  wild  flock  of  sheep  and  no  dog :  they  would 
stray  in  every  direction  out  of  her  sight.  Some  had  brought  sketch- 
books, and  perched  themselves  about,  far  apart,  to  take  views  of  the  ruins ; 
others  preferred  what  they  called  exploring;  and  Jane  and  Loring 
vanished  no  one  knew  where.  The  Gentle  Giant,  who  drew  very  well, 
was  called  on  by  the  Miss  Rattlers  and  several  other  ladies  to  fill  up  the 
pages  of  their  books ;  and  Hearty  was  running  about  talking  to  every- 
body and  ordering  everything ;  while  Bubble  was  exerting  himself  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  take  sketches  into  the  baigain,  though  all  his  friends 
observed  that  there  was  a  want  of  his  usual  vivacity.     The  Battler  girls 
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qmzxed  Inm  unmerdlfiillj,  till  tkej  brooglii  him  back  to  the  aemUance, 
a*  all  events,  of  his  fbrmer  self.  The  flenranti  had  been  employed  in 
laying  the  doth  under  the  shade  of  a  tfee  whidi  l»d  sprung  up  in  die 
courtyard,  and  thither  Hearty's  Toiee  now  sumnioned  us.  How  can  pen 
of  mine  do  justice  to  the  cold  ccdlatien  wlueh  was  spread  before  our  ze- 
joicing  eyes !     I  can  only  say  tkat  the  party  did  it,  and  amply  too. 


''  Are  we  all  here?"  exdaimed  the  master  of  die  rev^.  ^  No,  by 
Bacchus !  two  are  wanting — ^Miss  Seaton  and  Mr»  Loring— where  are 
they?" 

"  Good  moous !  niiere  can  they  be  ?"  screamed  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  TopgaUant. 

^  Wbit  can  have  become  of  them?"  cried  Mrs.  Nugent. 

*'  They  probably  did  not  hear  yoa  call,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  not  ixt 
off,"  sugg«rted  IVfiss  Cardiff,  always  anxious  to  put  a  good  excuse  for  her 
acquaintance. 

<<  I  should  not  wonder  but  what  they  have  eloped,"  observed  Miia 
Svsan  Rattler. 

'<  What  fun  r  said  Miss  Mary  Marthead  ;«  we  havVt  had  such  a  thmg 
fior  a  long  time." 

*'How  shoclcing!"  ejactdated  die  Miss  Masons  in  a  breath,  and 
looked  at  the  Reverend  Frederick. 

''  111  wager  I  find  the  truants,"  said  Bubble^  about  to  go,  but  he  wai 
8a;ved  the  trouUe,  for  at  that  moanent  they  appeared ;  the  fsBir  Jane  look- 
ing very  confused,  Harry  Loring  remarkably  happy. 

''  We've  all  been  Udlong  about  you  two,"  blurted  out  Hearty.  <'  No 
scandal  though,  so  sit  down  and  enable  us  to  recover  our  appetites,  for 
our  anxiety  nearly  took  them  away.  Now  tell  us,  what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

Poor  Jane  did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  nor  what  to  say ;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  Hearty  that  his  question  might  possiUy  coofbse  her. 
lioring,  however,  came  to  the  rescue. 

*'  Admiring  the  architecture,  ex[doring  everywhere,  and  examining 
evenrthing,  which  no  one  else  appears  to  have  done,  or  the  £nner-beU 
would  not  have  been  anawered  ao  speedily.  And  now,  old  fellow,  111 
drink  a  glass  of  champagne  with  you.*^ 

This  would  not  blind  us,  however.  Every  one  saw  what  he  had  been 
about,  and  no  small  blame  to  him  either.  Of  course,  no  one  further  hinted 
at  the  subject.  After  dinner  we  again  wwidered  about  the  ruins,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  surprised  us  while  still  there,  to  the  great  horror  of 
Mrs.  Topgallant,  and  not  a  htUe  to  that  of  the  Miss  Masons,  who  had 
be^i  so  earnestly  Ibtening  to  a  discourse  of  the  Reverend  Frederick  on 
the  importance  of  reviving  monasteries,  that  diey  did  not  observe  die 
■onset 

^  Hillo,  ladies  and  g^ideraen!  we  ov^fat  to  be  on  board  again," 
out  Hearty,  from  the  top  of  a  high  vrall  to  which  he  had  cli 
"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  we  would  not  displease  our  mammas." 

A  good  deal  of  time,  however,  was  lost  in  collecting  the  scattered  sheep, 
and  in  carrying  down  the  baskets  to  the  boats,  which  the  servants  had 
neglected  to  do.  When  we  did  at  length  readi  the  qpot  at  which  we  had 
landed,  a  bank  of  mud  was  akme  to  be  seen,  and  one  of  the  men  brought 
us  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  nearest  (dace  at  wfaidi  we  could  poa* 
ribly  embark  was  about  a  mile  down  die  river. 
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*'  We  here  have  a  coDvinciiig  proof  that  time  and  tide  wut  for  no 
one,"  cried  Babble;  ''  or  the  latter  would  certainly  have  remained  up  for 
the  conyenience  of  so  many  charming  young  ladies." 

**  Shockine!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Topgallant 

<<  What  will  our  mammas  say  ?"  ejaculated  all  the  fair  damsels. 

"  That  it's  very  improper  "  sud  the  chaperone  generaL 

'*  It  can't  be  helpea  now,  so  if  we  do  not  intend  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  beach  we  had  better  keep  moving/'  observed  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

Henry  Flareup  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  dismay  their  non-arrival 
would  cause  would  be  jolly  fun,  and  the  Miss  Rattlers  were  in  ecstasies  of 
'delight  at  the  contretemps. 

However,  no  one  grumbled  very  much,  and  at  last  we  reached  the  boats. 
A  new  difficulty  then  arose.  They  barely  floated  with  the  crews  in  them, 
but  with  passeneers  on  board  they  would  be  aground.  The  men  had  to 
get  out,  and,  as  it  was,  the  only  approach  to  them  was  over  wet  mud  of  & 
soft  nature,  yet  no  persuasions  would  induce  ihe  ladies  to  be  carried  to 
them.  Mrs.  Topgallant  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  boldly  led 
the  van  through  the  mud.  The  young  ladies  followed,  nearly  losing  their 
shoes,  and  most  effectually  draggling  (I  believe  it  is  a  proper  word)  their 
gowns.  Hearty  counted  them  off  to  see,  as  he  said,'  that  none  were  miss- 
ing; and  then  began  the  work  of  getting  the  boats  afloat,  one  or  two  of 
the  ladies,  not  accustomed  to  yachting,  being  dreadfully  alarmed  at  seeing 
the  men  jump  overboard  to  lift  them  along.  Huzza !  off  we  went  at  last 
and  pulled  towards  the  Frolic, 

''  Let's  get  back  as  fast  as  we  can,  Spreet,"  exclaimed  Hearty,  as  soon  as 
he  stepped  on  deck. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  it  won't  be  very  fast,  though,"  answered  the  master, 

**  Why  how  is  that?"  asked  Hearty;  **  an  hour  and  a  half  will  do  it,' 
won't  it  r 

''  Bless  your  heart,  no,  sir,"  said  old  Spreet,  almost  laughing  at  the  idea. 
"  It's  just  dead  low  water,  so  the  flood  will  make  up  for  the  best  part  of  the 
next  SIX  hours,  and  after  tiiat,  if  there  doesn't  come  more' wind  than  we  has 
now,  we  shan't  make  no  gpreat  way." 

*'  But  let  us  at  all  events  get  up  our  anchor  and  try  to  do  something,** 
urged  Hearty,  whose  ideas  of  navigation  were  not  especially  distinct  at 
the  time. 

'*  If  we  does,  sir,  we  shall  drive  up  to  Southampton,  or  maybe  to  Red- 
bridge,  for  there  ain't  an  hair  in  fdl  the  'eavens,"  was  the  encouraging 
answer  given  by  the  master. 

I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  calm.  A  candle  was  lighted  on  deck  and 
the  flame  went  straight  up  as  if  in  a  room.  If  we  had  been  in  a  tropical 
climate  we  should  have  looked  out  for  a  hurricane.  Here  nothing  so  ex- 
citing was  to  be  apprehended.  The  conversation  with  the  master  was  not 
overheard  by  any  of  the  ladies,  and  Hearty  thought  it  was  as  well  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  but  to  leave  them  to  suppose  that  we  were  on  our  way 
back  to  Cowes. 

'^  It  is  much  too  dark  to  distingmsh  the  shore,  and  as  none  of  them  ever 
think  of  looking  at  the  saik  they  will  not  discover  that  we  are  still  at 
anchor,"  he  observed;  and  so  it  proved,  as  we  shall  presentiy  see. 

The  after-cabin  had  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the 
guests,  and  when  they  got  there  and  found  the  muddy  condition  of  their 
dresses,  there  was  a  general  ciy  for  hot  water  to  wash  them.  Luckily  the 
cook's  coppers  could  supply  a  good  quantity,  and  two  tubs  were  sent  m,  in 
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which,  as  was  afterwards  reported — for  we  were  not  allowed  to  be  spectators 
of  the  process— the  honourable  Mrs.  Topgallant  and  her  protegees  were 
busily  employed  in  rinsing  their  skirts,  tnough  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  a 
matter  to  dry  them.  Tea  and  coffee  were  next  served  up  in  the  main  cabin, 
and  cakes  and  muffins  and  toast  in  profusion  were  produced,  and  as  Car- 
stairs  quietly  observed,  '<  Never  were  washerwomen  more  happy.*' 

There  was  only  one  thing  wanting,  we  had  not  sufficient  imlk,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  scarcity  in  future,  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  steward 
on  shore  with  Henry  Flareup  to  swap  him  for  a  cow  to  be  kept  on  board 
instead.  He  was  fixed  on  as  the  victim,  as  it  was  considered  that  he  had 
been  making  too  much  love  to  one  of  the  Miss  Sandons,  conduct  alto* 
gether  unbecoming  one  of  his  tender  years. 

**  We  have  passed  a  veiy  pleasant  evening,  Mr.  Hearty,  I  can  assure 
Tou,"  said  the  chaperone;  '^andas  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  be  there,  we 
had  better  get  ready  to  go  on  shore." 

^  We  shall  have  time  for  a  dance  first ;  we  have  had  the  deck  cleared, 
and  the  musicians  are  ready,"  replied  Hearty;  *'may  I  have  the  honour 
of  opening  the  ball  with  you,  Mrs.  Topgallant  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  such  a  thing — I'm  afraid  it  will  be 
very  incorrect,  and  at  all  events  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hearty,  I  shall 
have  Quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  my  charges." 

And  as  Mrs.  Topgallant  said  this,  she  glanced  rouud  at  the  assembled 
young  ladies. 

'*  A  dance,  a  dance,  by  all  means!"  exclaimed  the  Miss  Rattlers;  *^  what 
capital  funr 

A  dance  was  therefore  agreed  on,  and  we  went  on  deck,  which  we  found 
illuminated  with  all  the  lanterns  and  spare  lamps  which  could  be  foimd  on 
board,  and  even  candles,  without  any  shade,  were  stuck  on  the  taffirail,  and 
the  boom  was  topped  up  so  as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  way.  We 
owed  the  arrangements  to  Bubble,  Carstairs,  and  the  master,  who  had 
been  busily  employed  while  the  rest  were  below  at  tea.  An  exclamation 
of  delight  burst  firom  the  lips  of  the  young  ladies,  the  musicians  struck  up 
a  polka,  and  in  auother  minute  all  hands  were  footing  it  away  as  gaily  as 
in  any  ball-room,  and  with  far  more  merriment  and  freedom. 

Te  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  stay  at  home  at  ease, 
Ah  little  do  ye  thmk  upon  the  ftm  there*8  on  the  seas! 

How  we  did  dance  I  No  one  tired.  Even  Mrs.  Topgallant  got  up 
and  took  a  turn  with  the  Gentle  Giant,  and  very  nearly  weut  overboard 
by-the-by.  We  had  no  hot  lamps,  no  suffocating  perfumed  atmosphere, 
to  oppress  us,  as  in  a  London  ball-room.  The  clear  sky  was  our  ceiliog, 
the  cool  water  was  around  us.  Every  gentleman  had  danced  with  every 
lady,  except  that  Lorino^  had  taken  more  than  his  share  with  Miss  Seaton, 
before  we  thought  of  giving  in. 

<<  Well,  I  wonder  we  don't  get  there !"  on  a  sudden  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Topc^allant,  as  if  something  new  had  struck  her. 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  set,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  Sir  Francis 
Futtock. 

**  Why,  my  dear  madam,  we  have  not  beg^n  to  go  yet," 

"  Not  begun  to  go !"  cried  the  Miss  Masons.  **  Why,  we  shan't  be  in 
&ne  for  church.*' 

"  Not  begun  to  go !"  groaned  the  Rev.  Fred.  "  What  will  my  con- 
giegation  do  without  me  ?" 
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**  Why,  I  tfaouglit  we  had  heen  moving  aU  the  liine.     We  have  i 
a  nimiber  of  objeets  whidi  I  should  have  taken  for  ghosts,  if  I  hdiered 
in  sneh  things,"  said  Mrs.  TopgaUanL 

^  Those  were  yessds  gmng  up  with  the  tide,  mj  dear  madam,  to 
Soaihampton,  where  we  should  have  gone  also,"  obsenred  Sir  Francis. 

Just  then  a  tall  daric  object  came  oat  of  the  ^oom,  and  glided  by  na 
at  a  little  distance.  It  certainly  had,  what  one  might  sn^pose^  the 
appearance  of  a  spirit  wandering  over  the  &ce  of  the  waters. 

^^  'Art  thoa  a  spirit  blessed,  or  goblin  danmed?' "  began  Carstaisb 
«<  Brin^  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven  r  " 

*'  I  wish  it  did,''  intemq»ted  Bubble, ''  and  we  might  have  a  chance  o£ 
gettbg  to  Cowes  to  night" 

<'<  Or  blasts  from  Hdl,'"  continued  the  Gentle  Giant  '' <  Thou  comest 
in  such  a  questionable  shape  that  I  will  speak  to  thee.'  ** 

''Cutter,  ahoy!     What  cutter  is  that?"  hailed  a  voice  from  the 


'  It's  (me  of  diem  revenue  chi^"  said  Spreet  "  The  Frolic  yadit ; 
Edward  Hearty,  Esq.,  owner!"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "and  be  hanged 
to  you,"  he  muttered. 

" '111  call  thee  ldng--&ther,  royal  Dane.  Oh,  answer  me !' "contmued 
Carstairs. 

"  He'll  not  answer  you, — so  avast  spoutmg,  and  let's  have  another 
turn  at  dancing !"  exclaimed  Hearty,  interrupting  the  would-be  actor,  and 
drag^ng  him  to  the  side  of  Mrs.  Nugent,  who  did  not  refuse  his  request 
to  Sajice  another  quadrille. 

Thus  at  it  again  we  went,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  a  number  of 
spectatOTSy  whose  voices  could  be  heard  round  us.  Th»r  boats  were  just 
dimly  visible,  though  iirom  the  bright  lights  on  our  deck  we  could  not 
see  the  human  beings  on  board  them.  At  last  the  rippling  sound  agaiust 
our  bows  ceasing,  gave  notice  that  the  tide  had  sladcened,  and  that  we 
might  venture  on  lifting  anchor.  A  light  air  also  sprung  up  from  tiie 
eastward,  and  slowly  we  began  to  move  on  our  right  course.  Some  of 
the  unnauticals,  however,  forgot  that  witii  an  ebb  tide  and  an  easterly 
wind,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  our  reaching  Cowes  in  a  hurry.  A 
.thick  fog  also  began  to  rise  from  the  calm  water ;  and  after  the  dancing, 
for  fear  of  their  catching  cold,  cloaks  and  coats,  plaids  and  shawls,  were 
in  great  requisition  among  the  young  ladies.  Mrs.  Topgallant  insisted 
that  they  would  all  be  laid  up,  and  tnat  they  must  go  below  till  they  got 
into  Cowes  harbour. 

"  She  was  excessively  angry,"  she  said,  "  with  Mr.  Hearty  for  keeinng 
them  out  in  this  way ;  and  as  for  Sir  Francis  Futtock,  a  captain  in  her 
majesty's  navy,  she  was,  indeed,  surprised  that  such  a  thing  could  happen 
while  he  was  on  board." 

'*  But,  my  dear  madam,"  urged  Sir  Francis  in  his  defence ;  "  you  know 
that  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families.  Nobody  asked 
my  advice,  and  I  could  not  venture  to  volunteer  it,  or  I  might  have 
foretold  what  has  happened.  However,  come  down  below,  and  I  trust  no 
harm  will  ensue." 

After  some  persuasion,  the  good  lady  was  induced  to  go  below,  and  to 
rest  herself  on  a  so&  in  one  oi  the  sleeping-cabins,  the  door  of  which 
Henr^r  Flareup  quietly  locked,  at  a  hmt  from  Hearty,  who  then  told  the 
young  ladies  that,  as  Cerberus  was  chained,  they  might  now  do  exacUy 
what  they  liked.     I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they  behaved  veiy 
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well.  There  was  abundance  of  lauffbter  howeyer,  e«»ecially  when  ICss 
Susan  Battler  appeared  habited  in  a  huge  box-ooat  belonging  to  Captnn 
Cantairs.  It  had  certainly  nothing  yachtish  about  it  It  was  of  a 
whitey-brown  hue,  with  great  horn  buttons  and  vast  pockets.  It  was 
thoroughly  roadish — it  smelt  of  the  road — its  appearance  was  of  the  road. 
It  remmded  one  of  the  days  of  four-in-hand  coaches ;  and  many  a  tale  it 
could  doubtless  tell  of  Newmarket ;  of  races  run,  of  bets  booked.  Not 
content  with  wearing  the  coaty  Susan  was  persuaded  to  try  a  cigar. 
She  puffed  away  manfully  for  some  time. 

"lou  look  a  very  jemmy  young  ffenty  indeed  you  do,'*  observed  the 
Gentle  Giant,  looking  up  at  her  as  he  sat  at  her  feet.  *^  What  would 
your  mamma  say  if  she  saw  you?" 

^<  What  an  odious  custom  you  men  have  of  smoking/*  cried  Hearty, 
pretending  not  to  see  who  was  the  culprit. 

*^  In  the  presence  of  ladies,  too^''  ezdumed  Loring,  really  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  case. 

Poor  Susan  saw  that  she  was  lauj?hed  at,  and,  beginning  probably  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  a  little  sick  mm  the  fiimes  of  the  tobacco,  she 
was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  for  throwing  Carstairs*  best  Havannah  into 
water. 

As  the  fog  settled  over  us  rather  heavily,  not  only  were  the  more 
delicate  part  of  the  company  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  shawls,  but  we 
got  up  the  blankets  ana  counterpanes  from  the  cabins,  and  swaddled 
them  up  completely  in  them,  while  the  gentlemen  threw  themselves 
along  at  their  feet,  partly  in  a  fit  of  romantic  gallantry  and  partly,  it  is 
just  possible,  to  assist  in  keeping  themselves  warm.  Carstairs  recited 
Shakspeare  all  night  long,  and  Loring  sang  some  capital  songs. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  down  to  Calshot ;  and,  as  the  tide  was  now 
setting  down  pretty  strong,  we  appeared  to  be  going  along  at  a  good  rate. 

"  How  soon  shall  we  be  in,  captain  ?"  asked  one  of  the  Miss  jSiasons 
of  the  skipper,  who  was  at  the  helm. 

"  That  depends,  nuss,  whether  a  breeze  comes  before  we  get  down  to 
Tarmouth  or  Hurst ;  because,  if  we  keep  on,  we  shan't  be  far  off  either 
one  or  the  other  before  the  tide  turns,"  was  the  unsatisfactory  answer. 

'*  Keep  on,  by  all  means,  Spreet,"  exclaimed  Hearty,  who  had  not 
heard  all  that  was  said ;  "  1  promised  to  do  my  best  to  get  in,  and  we 
must  keep  at  it." 

So  tideward  we  went ;  the  little  wind  there  had  been  dropping  alto- 
gether.    Presently  we  heard  a  hail. 

"What  cutter  IS  that?" 

"  The  FroUc:* 

"  Please,  sir,  we  were  sent  out  to  look  for  you,  to  bring  Mrs.  Topt 
gallant  and  Miss  Masons,  and  some  other  ladies,  on  shore.'' 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  Hearty  had  determined  that  no 
one  should  leave  the  yacht.  Mrs.  Topgallant  was  below,  and  could  no- 
be  disturbed;  besides,  the  other  young  ladies  coidd  not  be  left  without  a 
chaperone.  The  Miss  Masons  wanted  to  go  in  company  .with  their 
pastor,  but  it  would  not  exactly  do  to  be  out  in  a  boat  alone  with  the 
Heverend  Fred ;  and,  as  he  was  afraid  of  catching  cold,  he  was  at  the 
time  safe  below,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  tiddng  place,  so  the  boat 
was  sent  off  without  a  fireight  Hearty  vowed  that  he  would  threaten 
to  fire  on  any  other  boat  which  came  near  us  to  cany  off  any  of  his 
guests.    Thus  the  mght  wore  on. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  record  all  tbe  witty  things  which  were  siud, 
all  the  funny  things  which  were  done,  and  all  the  laughter  which  was 
laughed.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  about  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  what  they  would  have  b^  ia  town  during  the 
season.  Hour  after  hour  passed  rapidly  away,  and  not  a  little  surprised 
were  they  when  the  bright  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky, 
and  Egypt  Point  was  seen  a  long  way  off  in  the  same  direction,  while 
the  vessel  was  found  to  be  turning  round  and  round  without  any  steeraee 
way.  The  Reyerend  Fred  awoke,  and  in  frantic  honor  rushed  on  ded:, 
intreating  to  be  set  on  shore,  lest  his  congregation  shotdd  assemble,  and 
he  be  absent ;  so  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  he,  and  the  two  Miss  Masons, 
and  two  Miss  Sandons  got  in,  and  reached  Cowes  in  time  to  rush  home 
and  go  to  church. 

Now  it  was  very  wrong  and  veiy  improper,  and  I  don't  mean  for  a 
moment  to  defend  our  conduct,  though  by-the-by  the  fault  was  all 
Hearty's ;  but  it  was  not  till  half-past  eleyen,  when  all  good  people  were 

gone  to  church,  that  the  remainder  of  the  party  set  foot  once  more  upon 
le  shore.     Never  was  there  a  merrier  pic-mc,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
spite  of  wet  feet  and  damp  fogs,  no  one  was  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 

Chapter  VH. 

CONCI<nSIOH. 

The  yachting  season  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close ;  but  before  the 
Frolic  was  laid  up  for  the  winter  many  a  pleasant  cruise  had  we  on 
board  her,  for  an  account  of  which  I  have  not  space  to  spare.  I  feel, 
however,  that  I  have  not  paid  due  attention  to  my  hero  and  heroine. 
Harry  Loring  was  seen  everywhere  with  the  fair  Jane,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  match  was  soon  to  come  off.  Of  course  he  looked 
the  picture  of  happiness.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  days.  At  last 
I  met  him.  Alas !  how  changed  was  the  once  joyous  expression  of  his 
twuntenance. 

^*  My  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  matter?**  I  asked. 

^'  What,  don't  yon  know  ?"  he  ezdaimed.  ''  I  thought  all  the  world 
^d,  to  laugh  at  me.     False,  fickle,  heartless,  flirdng — ' 

<<  What  IS  all  this  about?"  I  asked.     <<  I  deeply  repet,  I  feel—'' 

^'Oh,  of  course,  you  do,*'  he  replied,  interrupting  me  petulantly, 
**T11  tell  you  how  it  was.  She  had  accepted  me,  as  you  may  have 
guessed,  and  I  made  sure  that  there  would  be  no  difficulties,  as  she  had 
plenty  of  money,  though  I  have  little  enough ;  but  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient on  one  side  what  more  can  be  required  ?  At  last  one  day  she  said,  '  I 
wish,  Mr.  Loring,  that  you  wotdd  speak  to  mamma.'  (She  had  always 
called  me  Harry  bef()re.)  '  Of  course  I  will,'  thinking  that  it  was  a  hint 
to  fix  the  day ;  but  af^er  I  lefl  her  my  mind  misgave  me.  Well,  my 
dear  fellow,  as  I  dare  say  you  know  that  having  to  speak  to  papa  or 
mamma  is  the  most  conroundedly  disagreeable  thing  of  all  the  disagree- 
ables in  life,  when  one  hasn't  got  a  good  rent-roll  to  show.  At  least, 
after  all  the  billing  and  cooing,  and  the  romance  and  sentiments  of  love, 
it  is  such  a  worldly  matter-of-fact,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  affair, 
that  it  is  enough  to  disgust  a  fellow.  However,  I  nerved  myself  up  for 
the  encounter,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  old  mragon — '^ 

"  You  shouldn't  speak  of  your  intended  mother-in-law  in  that  way," 
I  observed,  interruptmg  him. 
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"  My  intended—- ;  but  you  shall  hear,"  he  continued.  "  *  Well, 
sir,  I  understand  that  you  have  favoured  my  daughter  with  an  offer,*  she 
began.  1  didn't  like  the  tone  of  her  voice  nor  the  look  of  her  green  eye — 
they  meant  mischief.     '  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  being  accepted  by — * 

*  Stay,  stay !'  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me.  '  My  daughter  would  not 
think  of  accepting  you  without  asking  my  leave,  and  I,  as  a  mother, 
must  first  know  what  fortune  you  can  settle  on  her.'  '  Everything  she 
has  got  or  ever  will  have,'  I  replied,  as  fast  as  I  could  utter  the  words. 

*  My  father  and  mother  are  excellent  people,  and  they  have  kindly  offered 
us  a  house  and — *  *  Is  that  it,  Mr.  Loring?  And  you  have  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing?*  shrieked  out  the  old  woman.  Oh,  how  I  hated 
her !  *  Then,  sir,  I  beg  you  will  clearly  understand  that  from  this  mo- 
ment all  communication  between  you  and  my  daughter  ceases  for  ever. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  any  gentleman  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  impertinence.  What !  a  man  without  a  penny,  to  think  of  marry- 
ing my  daughter,  with  her  beauty  and  her  fortune.  There,  sir,  you* 
have  got  my  answer,  I  hope  you  understand  it ;  go,  sir — ^go.'  I  did' 
go  without  uttering  another  word,  though  I  gave  her  a  look  which 
ought  to  have  confounded  her,  and  here  you  see  me,  a  miserable 
heart-broken  man.  I  have  been  in  \am  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Jane, 
to  ask  her  if  it  was  by  her  will  that  I  am  thus  discarded ;  and  if  so,  to 
whistle  her  down  the  wind; — but  I  have  dreadful  suspicions  that  it  was 
a  plot  between  them  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  if  so  I  have  had  a  happy 
escape." 

I  have  an  idea  that  his  last  suspicion  was  right.  Poor  fellow,  I  pitied 
him.  It  struck  me  as  a  piece  of  arrant  folly  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
that  a  nice,  gentlemanly,  good-looking  fellow  should  be  sent  to  the  right 
about  simply  because  he  was  poor,  when  the  young  lady  had  ample  fortune 
for  them  both. 

"  Look  here  I"  exdsumed  Loring,  bitterly,  "is  it  not  enough  to  make 
a  man  turn  sick  with  grief  and  pain  as  he  looks  round  and  sees  those  he 
once  knew  as  blooming  nice  girls  growing  into  crusty  old  maids  because 
their  parents  chose  to  insist  on  an  establishment  and  settlement  for  them 
equal  to  what  they  themselves  enjoy,  instead  of  remembering  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times  ?  Not  one  man  in  ten  has  a  fortune,  and  if  the 
talents  and  energy  of  the  rising  generation  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
such,  Hymen  may  blow  out  his  torch  and  cut  his  stick,  and  the  fair 
maidens  of  England  will  have  to  sing  for  ever  and  a  day,  *  Nobody  coming 
to  marry  me,  nobody  coming  to  woo.' " 

I  laughed,  though  I  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  "  But  are  you 
certain  that  you  were  disinterested  ?  Were  you  in  no  way  biassed  in 
your  love  by  ner  supposed  fortune  ?"  I  asked. 

''  On  my  word,  I  was  not.  I  never  thought  of  the  tin,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Then,"  I  replied,  "  I  must  say  that  you  are  a  very  ill-used  gentle- 
man." 

I  never  yet  met  with  a  story  which  did  not  wind  up  with  the  marriage 
of  one  or  ouier  of  the  parties,  but  as  mine  is  a  true  tale  and  not  a  romance, 
I  must  acknowledge  that  no  matrimonial  alliance  whatever  took  place. 
What  another  year  may  bring  forth  we  shall  see,  for  before  we  separated 
Hearty  invited  all  his  guests  to  take  a  second  cruise  with  him  next 
summer  on  board  the  Frolic. 

March. — vol.  lzzxyui.  no.  cccli.  t 
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THE  BARRICADE  OF  THE  JAGEIUZEILE. 

VBOM  THX  ROUGH  NOTES  OF  OHB  WHO  FOVGHT  THERE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familisr  with  Vienna,  and  recollect  the 
wide  and  handsome  street  of  the  Jager-Zeik  that  leads  to  the  Prater, 
enlivened  as  it  used  to  he  with  its  motley  throng  of  fiuhionable  ridns, 
promenaders,  and  carriages  filled  with  the  ehle  and  heauty  of  the  once 
pleasure-seeking  Austrian  capital,  would  not  have  recognised  it  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  Close  to  the  church  of  the 
Stem-Gasse»  extending  across  the  wide  street  and  abutting  on  the  tall 
houses  on  either  side,  rose  the  gigantic  barricade  which,  in  the  latter 
October  days  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  o£ 
the  city  on  that  important  point  against  the  fierce  Croats  of  Jellachich. 
Surmounting  its  towering  crest,  six  twelve-pounders  directed  their  dark 
and  threatening  mouths  towards  the  Prater,  whose  wooded  glades  of  rich 
autumnal  green,  hitherto  the  haunts  of  coquettish  nursemaids  and  their  ill- 
watched  infant  charges,  were  now  dotted  with  the  watchful  riflemen  o£ 
Styria  and  parties  of  the  Mobile  Guard  of  Vienna,  which  formed  the  chain 
of  outposts  towards  the  enemy.  A  tricoloured  flag,  Uack,  gold,  and  red, 
beside  another  of  green,  white,  and  red,  fluttered  in  the  fresh  breeze  of  the 
morning,  planted  upon  the  lofty  lantern  post  which  rose  out  of  the  pile  of 
massive  green  g^ranite  blocks  which  had  but  lately  formed  the  pavement. 
I  stood  near  the  flatfs,  conversing  with  the  corporal  of  bombardiers,  at  the 
moment  when  a  lignt  open  caleehe,  drawn  by  two  brown  horses,  drove  at 
a  smart  pace  up  to  the  barricade.  A  slight-built  little  man,  with  short 
grey  hair  and  deeply  sunken  eyes,  stepped  thoughtfully  from  the  vehicle^ 
his  right  hand  leaning  upon  a  cane :  with  somewhat  of  a  limping  gait 
he  approached  the  barricade.  He  was  dressed  in  the  surtout  of  the 
Lemberg  National  Guard,  with  high  pliant  riding-boots  and  a  straig^ 
sword,  over  the  handle  of  which  depended  a  red  and  white  silken  sash. 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  white  Cidabrese  hat,  surmounted  with  a  white 
feather.  That  man  was  General  Bern,  under  whose  vigilant  direction  the 
gigantic  barricade  of  the  J&ger-2^e  had  risen,  as  mough  by  enchant* 
ment,  on  the  night  of  the  27th-28th  of  October. 

By  the  general's  side  walked  a  young  man,  with  dark  piercing  eye^ 
and  of  an  active,  lively  bearing;  he  wore  the  pantaloon  of  the  Viennese 
National  Guard,  a  light  bine  jacket  with  red  facings,  and  from  his  breast, 
suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon,  hung  a  silver  decoration  for  bravery.  He 
was  the  gallant  field-adjutant  of  General  Bem,  a  youth  of  twenty,  who 
had  fought  in  the  campaign  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Bem  directed  his 
steps  towards  me,  and  addressed  me  in  unconnected  words,  which  strongly 
revealed  the  Polish  accent : 

**  Sir,  are  you  the  commandant  of  this  barricade  ?" 

"  No,  general ;  yonder  he  stands,  on  the  steps  of  the  church." 

Bem  then  turned  his  steps  towards  the  church,  and  speaking  in  com- 
mand to  the  officer,  said : 

«  You  will  not  abandon  thia  barricade  until  it  is  no  longer  tenaUe ; 
and — not  even  then." 

After  this  laconic  address  he  returned  to  the  barricade^  seated  htmself 
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at  its  foot,  and  aketcbed  bmily  in  his  tablets  the  situation  an  J  bearings  of 
the  gigantic  bnlwaik.  At  intervals  the  isolated  report  of  cannon  was  to 
behend. 

A  person  in  ibe  Hungarian  costnme  now  approached  the  general,  and 
addressed  him  with  the  words : 

''  General^  jon  haye  not,  perhaps,  observed  that  we  haye  mounted 
also  an  Hungarian  flag?" 

Without  allowing  fimself  to  be  interrupted,  or  turning  to  the  speaker, 
Bern  replied : 

^'  Instead  of  Hungarian  flags,  bring  us  rather  some  Hung^an  troops, 
for  they  alone  can  save  us.''  He  shortly  closed  his  portfemlle,  ga,\e  the 
cannoneer  that  stood  nearest  to  him  a  bank-note,  with  the  words,  *'  Fire 
well !"  and  hmped  back  again  to  his  carriage,  which  then  droye  rapidly 
up  the  Jager-Zeile  with  him  and  his  field-adjutant. 

Neither  by  his  bearing  nor  his  dress  was  there  aught  to  betray  the 
great  soldier,  nor  the  rank  which  he  held.  This  unassuming  demeanour 
and  appearance  had,  however,  considerable  less  effect  upon  the  Mobile 
Guard  of  Vienna  than  would  have  had  a  dazzling  uniform  bedecked  with 
gold,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  singular  and  amusing  incidents.  One 
night,  during  a  reconnaissance  of  the  barricades,  the  general  was  stopped 
by  a  workman,  who,  with  the  genuine  and  well-known  Wiener  twang, 
challenged  him  with  the  words, 

"Halt!    Who  is  the  gentleman?" 

^  I  am  the  general-in-command — General  Bem." 

"  Oh !  you're  a  general  ?    That's  a  curious  dress,  too,  for  a  general." 

^'  My  dear  friend,  we  are  all  soldiers  now,  and  I  am  simply  a  burgher 
general." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  surely  now  that  never  can  be  a  dress  for  a  general !" 
and  shaking  his  head  half  in  doubt,  and  half  in  surprise.  With  these 
words  the  astonished  workman  retired. 

Neither,  however,  in  the  features  of  Bern,  is  there  mucji  to  betray  the 
warrior  and  the  man  of  mind.  His  appearance  is  by  no  means  striking ; 
and  is,  indeed,  anything  but  handsome.  The  general  complexion  of  ^ 
face,  cheek,  and  forehead  alike,  is  of  a  reddish  sallow  hue ;  the  eyes  are 
deeply  sunk,  but,  under  excitement,  flashing  all  the  fire  of  the  soul  within ; 
the  cheek-bones  project  with  the  true  Sarmalian  type ;  the  nose  is  short 
and  somewhat  up-turned ;  and  the  projecting  upper  lip  imparts  to  his 
beardless  &ce  anything  but  an  intellectual  expression.  The  phy- 
siognomist would,  indeed,  sadly  err  who  measuied  the  inner  man  of 
Joseph  Bem  by  his  external  features. 

Bem  had  come  to  Vienna  from  Lemberg,  whither  he  had  repaired  from 
Paris  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  March  revolution.  The  appearance  of 
aflairs  had  then  begun  to  promise  serious  and  warm  occupation  for  minds 
which  looked  towards  the  reyolulionary  movement  with  hope  for  the 
future,  and  Bem's  war-strung  tone  of  thought  vibrated  with  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  Poland,  which  again  presented  itself 
in  the  background  of  the  picture.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1848,  but 
not  before,  as  has  been  sedulously  represented,  Bem  arrived  at  Vienna, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of 
that  capital.  Whether  this  step  was  then  taken  by  him  in  pursuance  of 
a  solicitation  frt>m  Hungary,  is  not  clear.  From  suli^equent  circumstances, 
howeyer,  and  frx)m  his  escape  fix)m  Vienna  at  the  eleventh  hour  with  an 
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Hungarian  passport,  doubts  have  been  entertained  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case.  On  the  veiy  day  of  his  appearance,  the  proTJsory  com- 
mander-in-chiefy  Messenhauser,  announced  and  presented  him  to  the 
people  of  Vienna,  in  a  printed  placard,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Vienna  and  the 
suburbs  makes  hereby  known  to  the  Guards  and  Mobile  corps,  as  also  to 
the  public,  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  celebrated  and  honourably 
known  Lieutenant-General  Bem  has  been  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  Stratagitical  Dbpositions  for  the  Defence." 

The  people  of  Vienna  inquired  of  each  other,  "  Who  is  Bem  ?"  His 
countrymen  alone  knew  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  had  a 
special  recollection  of  the  generals  of  the  Polish  Revolution. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  at  the  comer  of  every  street,  a  small  folio- 
sized  placard  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  people  of  Vienna.  Headed 
and  printed  in  a  semi-circular  form,  it  exhibited  the  signature  and  name, 
^<  Joseph  Bem,"  and  detailed  to  the  Viennese  in  what  battles  Bem  had 
distinguished  himself  and  on  what  occasions  he  had  received  the  numer- 
ous wounds  which  covered  his  body,  for  the  liberty  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  and  well  known  fact,  that  it  was  alone  on  Bern's 
joining  that  a  regular  and  proper  organisation  of  the  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Vienna  was  first  established.  Neither  Messenhauser  nor 
Feuneberg  (the  latter,  indeed,  miich  less)  possessed  either  stratagic  ability 
or  experience. 

Bem  undertook  to  put  the  whole  of  the  lines  and  walls  of  Vienna  into 
an  efficient  state  of  defence.  He  directed  the  disposition  of  the  artillery, 
and  established  the  camp  of  the  Mobile  corps  in  the  Belvidere,  where  he 
took  up  his  quarters,  and  availed  himself  of  the  upper  cupola  as  an  obser- 
vatory. 

Goethe's  memorable  words,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Mephisto  when 
addressing  the  students  were  in  the  highest  degree  applicable  to  Bem  : 
*'  Above  all,  let  me  have  order  in  things ;''  and  Messenhauser  and  Feune- 
berg were  novices  in  the  art  of  defending  a  city.  Already,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Messenhauser  wa& 
enabled  to  make  the  following  public  announcement: — ^'Last  evening 
the  commander-in-chief  received  the  first  report  of  Lieutenant-General 
Bem.  All  the  lines  and  external  gates  are  occupied  by  the  Mobile  Guards. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  day  the  organisation  and  establishment  of 
the  camp  of  reserve  will  be  energetically  proceeded  with."  On  the  19th 
of  October,  at  daybreak,  Bem  inspected,  the  outworks,  and  at  noon,  toge- 
gether  with  Messenhauser,  held  a  review  and  muster  of  the  Mobile 
troops.  Bem's  activity  was  untiring.  He  allowed  himself,  after  the  most 
unremitting  labours,  but  three  hours  rest  at  the  utmost  during  the  night,, 
and  he  upheld  the  spirit  of  the  Mobile  Guard  by  his  frequent  and  cheer- 
ing presence  when  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Whenever  an  observatioa 
was  made  to  him  upon  uie  numerical  weakness  of  the  effective  force  at 
command,  a  fact  which,  without  that,  indeed,  could  not  escape  him,, 
he  always  replied :  "  If  we  have  only  the  will,  we  are  strong."  In  the 
latter  days  of  the  siege  he  wholly  neglected  his  open  wounds,  the 
dressing  of  which  for  years  had  been  necessary  twice  a  day,  as  this  always 
occupied  above  an  hour — a  space  of  time  which  he  felt  he  could  not  then 
give  to  them. 

Bem  addressed  the  people  of  Vienna  only  twice;  once  when,  together 
with  Messenhauser,  he  drew  up  an  authorisation,  which  ^aa  made  public 
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on  the  16th  of  October,  appointing  and  empowering  Captain  Wittenberg, 
commandant  of  the  Mobile  Grnard  of  the  Caroline  district,  to  continue 
the  enrolling  of  men,  as  chief  lecmiling  officer  at  the  Dentches  Hause* 
The  second  occasion  was  on  the  20th  of  October,  in  a  public  placard 
addressed  to  the  National  Guard  of  Vienna,  in  the  following  words : — 
'*  Reactionary  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  last  ministry  have  giyen  birth 
to  a  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy.  As  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Lemberg,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  uphold  the 
constitution  of  the  state  and  the  labours  of  the  supreme  diet  with  all 
my  energies.  For  that  reason  I  joyfully  accepted  the  commission  to  lead 
the  National  Guard  into  fire,  should  it  bo  required.  My  first  step 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  honourable  mission  was  to  take  measures 
that  both  the  time  and  the  lives  of  fathers  of  families  should  be  spared 
as  much  as  possible.  A  division  of  the  National  Guard  into  a  Stabile 
and  Mobile  Guard  answers  best  the  object  I  have  prescribed  to  myself. 
The  &thers  of  families,  as  a  Stabile  Guard,  will  alone  have  to  maintain 
the  order  and  peace  of  the  city  of  Vienna ;  the  younger  and  unmarried 
men  will  perform  the  exterior  service,  and  be  opposed  to  tbe  troops  which 
have  risen  against  the  supreme  diet.  As  a  soldier,  I  will  gladly  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  I  therefore  invite  all  those  who  are 
desirous  to  serve  in  the  Mobile  Guard  to  repair  forthwith  to  my  head- 
quarters, at  the  Upper  Belvidere,  to  enter  upon  their  service."  A  notice 
appended  at  the  conclusion  of  the  placard  was  much  condemned  :  '^  In 
order  to  become  an  officer,  it  is  required  that  the  individual  shall  have 
recruited  men  for  the  ranks  :  for  a  lieutenant,  50  men  ;  a  captain,  100 
men  ;  a  major,  250  men ;  a  lieutenant-general,  450  men.''  In  this 
manner  those  only  could  be  officers  who  used  every  means  to  collect 
about  them  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals. 

The  artillery  of  the  Mobile  Guard  consisted  of  ten  batteries  and  a 
howitzer  battery.  Zelowicki,  the  colonel  nominated  by  Bern,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  and  experience 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  his  command.  This  could  not  well  be  un- 
known to  the  sharpsighted  and  perspicuous  general.  He  had,  however, 
probably  no  other  officer  at  hand  applicable  to  the  post.  The  only  one 
who  could  then  have  filled  it  with  the  required  amount  of  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, and  experience,  was  seated  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly — Stob- 
nicki.  a  companion  in  arms  of  Bern  in  the  Polish-French  and  in  the 
Polish  army  of  1831.  Under  Bern's  direction,  the  so-called  Polish 
Legion  was  organised  by  two  Poles  belonging  to  his  staflF.  This  con- 
sisted of  Uhlans,  sixty  in  number,  who  carried  lances,  the  pennons  of 
which  were  the  Polish  national  colour.  This  troop,  which  was  to  form 
the  so  highly  necessary  cavalry,  did  not  prove  of  much  utility,  as  the 
greater  part  of  them  could  alone  speak  the  Polish  language,  and  knew 
very  little,  or  scarcely  anything,  of  the  streets  of  Vienna.  The  legion 
was  scarcely  of  any  further  use  than  to  give  an  additional  attraction  to 
the  fantastic  and  varied  groups  and  scenes  which  the  streets  of  Vienna 
then  so  frequently  presented.  In  the  decisive  moment  of  the  contest, 
nevertheless,  this  handful  of  cavalry  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 

After  the  general's  plan  of  organisation  had  been  once  laid  down 
and  in  operation,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  the  decisive  activity  of 
the  battle-field,  the  defensive  appeared  to  him,  doubtless,  tedious.  He 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  effect  a  succession  of  sorties,  and  went  to 
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work  with  utonislimg  boldness.  On  the  other  hand^  Bern  was  Bever 
perfectly  dear  upon  tiie  subject  of  the  strength  of  the  disposable  force ; 
for  which,  indeed,  Messenhauser  was  to  blame^  who  operated  with  iUu- 
sory  numbers.  The  Mobile  Guard,  that  corps  considered  so  formidable^ 
and  estimated  frequently  at  10,000,  15,000,  and  even  at  20,000  men, 
was  never  more  than  3800  strong,  of  which  400  men  were  frequently 
wanting. 

Messenhauser,  whom  Bern  frequently  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
knowing  eoixectly  the  numerical  strengtn  of  the  force  at  command,  re- 
plied, *'  General,  I  know  the  Viennese.  When  the  decisive  moment 
comes,  you  will  see  200,000  armed  men  present  themselves ;  and  what 
more  do  you  require  ?"  Bem  set  a  particular  value  on  cavalry,  being 
always  occupied  with  the  thought  of  making  sorties.  This  led  him  to 
summon  to  a  council  of  war  a  captiun  of  the  cavalry  of  the  National 
Guard  and  his  adjutant,  at  which  he  presided,  and  dwelt  especially  upon 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  defence. 

''  How  strong  is  Uie  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  ?**  inquired  Bem  of 
the  captun. 

"  Four  hundred  guards." 

"  Ah  I — bravo !     And  all  disposed  to  cut  away  well  in  the  battle?" 

"To  fight ?--not  oner 

"  Ah,  2k ! — merely  for  parade !" 

The  captain  resumed :  "  Not  merely  for  parade,  but  also  for  service. 
We  are  burghers,  and  will  defend  house  and  nearth :  our  place  is  not  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

Such  demonstrations,  to  a  spirit  accustomed  like  his  to  the  battle-field 
and  siege,  proved  to  him  only  too  well  that  Vienna  could  not  be  held. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  desirous  to  protract  the  defence  of 
Vienna  by  every  possible  means,  to  enable  the  Hungarians  to  gain  time 
to  arm  and  organise  their  forces.  However  this  may  be,  it  neverthdefls 
remains  as  the  more  remarkable — and  as  his  most  oitter  enemies  even 
allow,  to  whatever  party  they  may  belong — that  he  always  displayed  the 
greatest  contempt  of  death,  and  exposed  himself,  with  unheard-of  bold- 
ness, to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

From  the  Observatory,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  October, 
it  was  seen  that  an  engagement  of  Tirailleurs  was  taking  place  along  the 
whole  Une  of  St.  Mark.  With  the  animated  exclamation,  "  Now,  per- 
haps, something  may  be  done  for  Vienna— the  Hungarians  are  coming !" 
he  immediately  made  the  dispositions  for  a  sortie,  and  arranged  the  plan 
on  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  But,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Hungarians  was  not  eventually  confirmed,  this  sortie  was 
not  made.  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  of  October, 
Bem  summoned  a  company  of  200  men  from  the  camp  in  the  Schwarta- 
enberg  garden  to  join  the  greater  part  of  his  own  commando,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  an  assault  of  the  enemy's  lines  at  Nussdorfl  The 
commander  of  the  force  in  that  locality  refused,  however,  the  required 
company,  as  no  order  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guard  had  been  issued  to  mobilise  the  guard  elect,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  the  head-quarters  was  consigned.  Moreover,  up  to  the  present  time^ 
no  other  principle  but  that  of  Uie  defensive  had  been  laid  down.  Bem» 
with  no  Utde  vexation  at  this  reiterated  evidence  of  the  want  of  a  be- 
coming spirit  in  the  fi)rce  placed  at  his  disposal,  despatched  immediately 
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one  of  iufl  adjota&ts  to  the  commander-in-diief  to  obtain  the  reqaiied 
Older.  That  peEsooage,  however,  was  absent;  it  was,  theiefore,  made  a 
matter  of  yolition  for  the  gaaxd  elect  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  Yolonteer  for  the  seryice  required;  upon  which,  at  midnight,  fifty 
max  joined  the  Mobile  Guard  at  the  Belvidere.  At  half-past  one  the 
sortia  was  to  take  place :  its  object  was  especially  to  destroy  the  bridge 
which  the  Imperial  troops  had  thrown  across  the  river  at  Nussdorf. 
Upon  pressmg  representations,  which  were  made  on  several  sides  to  the 
oommander-in-chief,  the  latter  issued  the  order  that  the  firing  should  be 
alone  kept  up  in  reply  to  any  attack  which  might  be  made  by  the  Im- 
perial troop,  but  that  a  sorde  should  by  no  means  take  place.  Mean* 
while,  the  Mobile  Guard  divided  itself  into  two  parties :  one  of  whidi 
was  for,  and  the  other  ag^ainst  the  sortie ;  while  Bern,  addressing  the 
officers,  said,  ''Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  sally  out."  A  mobile  g^ard 
immediately  reported  that  two  officers  were  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the 
guard  from  marching,  and  pointed  out  to  Bern  the  two  officers  then 
iiresent — the  same  men  who  had  brought  the  order  from  Messenhauser. 
Bern  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  an'est,  as  also  for  that  of  an 
artilleryman,  who  had  ceased  firing  on  the  rampart,  and  caused  them  to 
be  brought  before  the  war  tribimal. 

In  spite  of  these  obstructions,  Bem,  whose  pertinacity  is  as  great  as  his 
courage  and  coolness,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  ordered  the  removal  of  the  barricades  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  artillery  to  the  lines.  The  uninterrupted  cannonade  which 
then  ensued  eventually  induced  the  council  then  sitting  eti  permanence^ 
and  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  projected  sortie,  to  despatch  some  of 
thehr  members  to  the  general,  and  urge  him  to  desist  from  his  undertaking. 
Bern's  laconic  reply  to  the  deputation  was,  "  I  command  here,  and  will  do 
that  which  is  necessary."  The  daylight  had  meanwhile  broken,  and  a 
written  order  was  now  brought  from  Messenhauser  that  the  sortie  should 
be  desisted  from.  From  the  character  and  decisive  love  of  fighting  which 
Bem  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  it  may  rather  be  considered  that  he 
yielded  less  in  obedience  to  the  command  than  to  the  fast  increasing  day- 
light, which  now  no  longer  enabled  him  to  conceal  his  movements. 

On  the  24th  of  October  Bem  harangued  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Polish  regiments  in  the  military  transport-house,  and  encouraged  them  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  insurrection.  It  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  had 
ordered  two  mobile  guards  to  be  shot  on  the  sand  pits — one  for  desertion 
of  his  post,  the  other  for  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  an  officer.  Those 
only  who  were  continually  in  contact  with  the  general  can  affirm  to  these 
imputations.  So  summary  a  mode  of  proceeding  may  seem  consistent 
witii  the  iron-like  rigidity  and  military  severity  of  the  man,  which  cer- 
tainly acquired  but  few  friends  for  him  among  the  Viennese,  but  its  excuse 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  eminence  of  the  derelictions  from  military 
subordination  which  it  sought  to  repress,  and  which  at  such  a  moment  was 
so  perilous  to  order,  to  discipline,  and  the  public  safety. 

Ahhourii  the  previously  projected  sortie  upon  the  Nussdorf  lines  was 
abandoned,  one  of  a  similar  character  was  actually  carried  out  on  the  evening 
of  the  2dth  of  October  under  Bem's  organisation  and  direction,  which  cost 
mne  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  general  not  only  perilled  his  own  life 
by  his  daring  intrepidity,  but  exposed  the  Mobile  Guard  to  the  greatest 
danger.     Had  he  held  the  supreme  command  the  thing  would  doubtless 
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have  led  to  some  important  result  But  he  was  hampered  on  all  hands. 
He  collected  near  upon  2000  Mobile  Guards  and  thirty  horse  of  the  Polish 
legion  around  him,  and  asked  them^  "Are  you  resolved  to  risk  your  lives 
with  me  and  stand  firm  under  the  hottest  me?"  As  he  observed  many 
who  seemed  wavering  and  irresolute,  he  bade  them  retire  to  their  quartersy 
and  sallied  out  with  about  1500  men  and  five  guns.  The  Danube 
Bridge  and  the  Marienbad  establishment  were  on  fire,  and  illumined  the 
dusky  sky  with  the  red  glare  of  their  fierce  flames.  Cannon  and  musketry 
thundered  and  crackled  in  one  continuous  din.  The  Prater  was  dark  witn 
«moke  and  the  thickening  shades  of  night. 

Bem  was  desirous  to  storm  the  Lusthaus,  where,  it  was  reported,  three 
companies  of  the  regiment  Nassau  had  taken  post.  By  the  capture  of 
those  troops  he  hoped  to  raise  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Viennese. 
When  the  advanced  g^ard,  led  by  Bern's  adjutant,  had  approached  within 
a  few  hundred  paces,  the  Imperial  troops,  already  apprised  that  a  sortie 
was  about  to  be  made,  received  the  column  with  so  steady  and  well-sus- 
tained platoon  fire,  that  the  Mobile  Guard  was  thrown  into  confusion.  In 
vain  did  the  general  and  two  officers  of  his  staff  dash  forward  and  use 
every  effort  to  restore  order  in  their  ranks :  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mobile  Guard,  unaccustomed  to  such  ^,  were  seized  at  once  with  a  panic 
fear,  and,  flinging  away  their  arms,  fied  back  in  wild  disorder  through  the 
Prat«r.  Polish  Lancers,  National  and  Mobile  Guards,  Legionaries,  all 
aought  safety  in  flight.  Bem  only,  whose  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
with  his  field  adjutant  and  staff,  stood  firm,  with  the  tee  corps  of  Styrian 
riflemen,  and  covered  the  retreat.  Little  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  much  greater,  however,  by  the  Mobile  Guard;  the  arms 
which  had  been  thrown  away  were  collected  by  the  cannoneers,  loaded 
upon  the  gim-carriages  and  brought  back.  The  general,  wild  with  rage 
to  see  the  pusillanimity  betrayed  by  officers  and  men,  made  a  cut  at  a 
captain  who  fled  first  with  his  company,  and  extraordinary  as  the  circum- 
stauce  and  coincidence  may  appear,  the  name  of  that  captain  whose  com- 
pany commenced  the  flight  was  **  Furcht*' — Fear.  Bem  now  despaired 
wholly  of  the  courage  of  the  guard,  and  hastened  immediately  to  Messen- 
hauser,  to  consult  with  him  upon  a  reorganisation  of  the  defence,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Mobile  Guard. 

Under  these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  displayed  by 
Bem  since  his  appearance  in  the  camp,  and  despite  the  numerous  evidences 
of  his  bravery,  a  dislike  was  entertained  towards  him,  which  eventually 
(unreasonable  as  it  may  appear)  partook  even  of  a  feeling  of  mistrust.  It 
was  imputed  to  him  that  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  staff  consisting 
chiefly  of  Poles;  this  in  itself  gave  rise  to  great  offence,  but  it  was  alone 
upon  his  countrymen  that  he  felt  he  could  place  some  reliance.  The 
suspicion  was  even  raised  against  him  that  he  had  sent  a  spy  to  Windisch- 
gr'atz;  others  said  a  parlementary,  to  treat  with  the  Austrian  general. 
Neither  the  character,  however,  the  past  life,  recent  conduct,  nor  senti- 
ments of  Bem,  pursued  and  expressed  by  him,  since  his  presence  in  Vienna, 
justified  for  a  moment  the  suspicion  that  he  could  act  traitorously  towards 
the  party  he  had  once  espoused.  Suspicions,  nevertheless,  were  so  far 
awakened  in  the  camp  against  Bem  on  account  of  a  messenger  of  his 
having  been  arrested  while  crossing  the  Tabor  Bridge,  that  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  arnugning  him  before  a  court-martial,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  again  pretended  the  fear  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Polish 
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Legion  deterred,  as  from  too  perilous  a  step.  There  is  a  great  probabi- 
hty  that  the  messenger  seized  at  the  time  was  one  despatched  and  charged 
by  him  with  a  mission  to  Kossuth,  having  relation  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Vienna  and  to  Hungarian  assistance.  This  is  the  more  likely,  for,  as 
we  have  already  premised,  many  things  appeared  to  favour  the  opinion 
ihat  Bern  had  been  sent  to  Vienna  by  the  Hungarians,  in  order  that  he 
diould  protract  the  struggle  as  much  as  possible  until  the  Hungarians  had 
gained  sufficient  time  to  or^nise  an  army. 

Fenneberg,  who  appeared  to  share  in  these  unjust  sentiments  towards 
Bern,  went  so  far  as  to  promise  the  production  of  fiem's  letter  in  proof  of 
his  treachery,  and  was  said  to  have  placed  two  officers  in  his  confidence 
about  Bem,  with  the  order  to  shoot  that  general  immediately  upon  his 
evincing  the  least  suspicious  conduct.  As  regards  such  a  report,  how- 
erer,  or  the  grounds  for  such  a  step,  they  have  been  now  wholly  refuted, 
and  their  malioe  laid  bare.  In  justice  to  Messenhauser,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  at  least  shared  in  nowise  in  the  disreputable  sentiments  and  petty 
jealousies  which  actuated  others,  and  inasmuch  as  lay  in  his  power  he 
supported  the  measures  and  suggestions  of  Bem  throughout  the  siege. 
On  the  20th  of  October  he  had  himself  in  vain  urged  the  Diet  and  the 
-Committee  of  Defence  for  the  authority  to  make  a  sortie  upon  the 
besiegers ;  this  was  however  refused,  in  order,  as  was  urged,  *'  not  to 
overstep  or  deviate  from  the  paths  of  legality."  The  indecision  of  the 
Diet,  and  its  interminable  protocols,  either  with  the  Court  at  Olmutz,  or 
4he  enemy's  generals,  were,  indeed,  much  and  loudly  blamed  by  the 
majority  in  Vienna  itself. 

JSmbarrassed  with  the  part  and  power  it  had  assumed,  and  for  which 
it  had  neither  the  ability  nor  energy,  the  Diet  evinced  nothing  but 
irresolution ;  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  agents  said  a  word  that  could 
be  trusted  to,  and  conformed  themselves  wholly  to  the  traditions  of 
Austrian  diplomacy — the  slowest,  most  masked  and  perfidious  that  ever 
existed,  while  the  same  irresolution  was  constantly  evinced  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  that  marked  the  proceedings  and  acts  of  the 
Assembly.  Nothing,  indeed,  attested  more  the  great  discouragement 
which  had  now  seized  upon  the  Viennese,  than  their  ready  endeavour  and 
willingness  to  find  some  excuse  for  their  own  irresolution  and  that  of  the 
Diet,  in  their  belief  of  every  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  rumour  spread 
by  the  idle,  the  timid,  or  the  malevolent.  Among  others  at  this  period, 
it  was  reported  that  Kossuth  was  himself  betraying  them,  who,  having 
discovered  a  conspiracy  in  Lower  Hungary  against  his  person,  haa 
addressed  himself  to  the  court  at  Olmutz  to  make  terms  for  himself! 

As  regards  Bem's  activity  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  he  had  come  to 
espouse,  his  own  report  on  the  26th  of  October  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  National  Guard  furnbhes  the  best  solution.  On  that  day, 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Imperial  troops  made  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  the  Augarten,  ^e  Prater  road,  and  the  Francis  and  Sonhia 
bridges ;  at  a  later  hour  in  the  day,  also,  upon  Erdberg  and  Nussdorf. 
The  firing  was  extremely  vivid,  but  was  returned  as  warmly  by  the 
Viennese.  The  result  of  the  attack  was,  that  the  troops  took  possession 
of  the  Augarten,  the  coi|rt-yard  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and  the 
steam-mills.  The  sugar-refinery,  the  hunting-lodge,  and  several  exten- 
nve  wood  dep6ts  opposite  the  Sophia  Bridge  were  set  on  fire.  If  the 
wind  at  that  moment  had  been  only  moderately  unfavourable,  Vienna 
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and  her  suburbs  might  have  beoome  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Hie  Sophia 
bridge  was  partly  destroyed.  The  conflagratkHi  lasted  through  the 
whole  night  till  daybreak.  About  nudnight  B«n  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire  to  direct  the  measures  fior  extinguishing  it,  and  post  the 
requisite  guards.  When  it  was  observed  to  nim  tluit  llie  Bteam-miUs 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  that  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  cross  the 
bridffe,  he  replied,  ^^  Fear  not»  they  will  not  hit  us ;"  and  without  waitane 
till  the  guards  were  formed,  accompanied  only  by  his  adjutant,  he  erossed 
the  bridge  under  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists  with  the  coolest  daring.  To 
the  weary  guards  who  then  soon  followed  him,  he  ordered  wine  and 
bread  to  be  distributed,  nor  quitted  the  spot  imtil  the  conflagration  was 
extinguished. 

The  27th  of  October  passed  quietly,  in  preparattons  for  the  28th,  the 
day  appointed  by  the  besiegers  as  the  day  for  the  real  struggle.  The 
Star  Barricade  at  the  end  of  the  Jager-Zeile,  of  which  we  Imve  already 
spoken,  was  taken,  after  a  warm  resistance  by  the  troops,  on  the  28th  of 
October.  It  was  considered  that  Bem  committed  a  great  error  in  allow- 
ing this  barricade  to  stand,  and  that  he  should  have  ordered  its  destruction 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  materials  might  have  been  converted  to  an 
important  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  artillerv.  In  this  Bem 
zelied  too  much  upon  its  defence  by  the  Mobile  Guard,  and  measured 
their  courage  only  by  his  own  obstinate  bravery.  Three  limes  his  field« 
adjutant  directed  his  attention  to  its  removal,  lest  it  might  eventually 
form  a  secure  position  for  the  enemy's  guns ;  but  Bem  heeded  him  not^ 
still  pertinaciously  bent  upon  its  defence.  At  half-past  dcven  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  28th  began  now  a  fearful  cannonade  on  the  side  of  the 
Imperialists.  The  windows  in  advance  and  behind  the  barricade  were 
defended  by  the  Democratic  Free  Corps,  and  occupied  by  several  com- 
panies of  the  Mobile  Guard.  To  these,  and  the  Artillery  behind  die 
barricade,  Bem  had  given  the  order  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the 
Imperialists  should  advance  in  columns  to  the  assault.  The  roar  of  the 
enemy's  guns  had  already  lasted  two  full  hours  ;  as  unceasingly  also  fell 
the  storm  of  shell  and  shot.  The  two  houses  at  the  comer  of  the 
Jager-Zeile  were  already  in  flames,  when  the  Imperial  troops  advanced 
in  a  strong  column  to  storm  the  barricade.  At  a  sijnial  from  the  field- 
adjutant,  who  directed  the  defence,  the  battery  was  nred  simultaneously, 
and  a  fearful  hul  of  grape,  together  with  an  uninterrupted  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  windows,  compelled  the  troops  to  retire  with  great 
loss.  Again  and  again  they  were  led  to  the  barricade,  but  as  often 
repulsed.  At  length  the  enemy's  artillery  was  brought  up,  and  so 
heavy  a  fire  opened  against  the  barricade,  Uiat  three  of  the  guns  were 
obliged  to  be  brought  into  the  Stemgasse,  lest  they  should  be  dismounted. 
The  heroic  courage  of  Bem,  who  had  but  just  returned  from  the  bar- 
ricade on  the  New  Bridge,  revived  anew  for  a  short  time  the  sinking 
spirits  of  the  combatants  at  the  Star  Barricade.  Under  his  orders  an 
interrupted  fire  from  the  remaining  guns  was  still  kept  up ;  but  already 
the  well-aimed  fire  of  Jagers  had  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
artillerymen  of  the  Mobile  Guard.  At  length  the  men  who  had  been 
posted  behind  the  church  were  ordered  up  to  the  defence  of  the  bulwaric 
This  troop  was  led  on  by  the  field-adjutant,  and  now  commenced  a 
murderous  fire  of  musketry,  which  brought  down  many  of  the  enemy. 

After  repeated  assaults,  and  after  the  Landstrasw,  which  had  been 
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assaOed  at  the  same  time,  had  akeady  been  occupied  two  homs,  a  colmmi 
of  the  Imperialists  were  seen  adyancing  through  the  Czerningasse  in 
the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the  haiiicade.  ^m  now  only  ordered  a 
retreat.  His  carriage  and  hones,  which  stood  in  the  Stemgasse,  were 
left  to  their  fate.  He  mounted  a  horse  and  led  back  the  Mobile  Guards 
in  tolerable  order.  Upon  the  Ferdinand  Bridge  he  was  received  by  Mes- 
senhauser.  On  that  day  Bem  was  twice  strudc  with  balls ;  one  pbreed 
the  left  side  of  his  dark  grey  cloak,  and  remained  sticking  in  the  breast- 
wadding  ;  &  second  strikmg  him  under  the  left  arm  produced  a  violent 
contusion.  It  was  now  about  seven  in  the  eyening.  Bem  s  adjutant, 
Zelowicki,  hastened  to  the  casenmte  neax  the  gate  of  the  Rothenthurm, 
where  the  wounded  were  dressed,  to  fetch  a  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  of  the 
Stadt  London,  in  the  Altenfieischmarkt,  whither  Bem  had  ridden.  The 
surgeon,  Dr.  Reiss,  repaired  immediatcdy  to  the  hotel  indicated.  The 
doctor  addressed  him  in  French  and  offered  his  services.  Bem  thanked 
him,  but  remarked  that  he  could  not  then  accept  of  them,  as  his  horse, 
which  was  very  fatigued,  could  not  possibly  be  accommodated  there ;  and 
that  he  would  send  for  him  later. 

Hereupon  the  general  turned  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  palace  of  the 
ministry  of  war.  The  members  of  the  war  ministry,  who  were  then  sit- 
ting in  permanence,  are  said  to  have  refused  to  receive  him,  until  an  order 
&om  the  permanent  council  of  the  Diet  opened  the  doors  to  him.  As  a 
curious  incident,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  apartment  of  the  late 
war-minister,  Latour,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  upon  his  bed,  Bem's 
wounds,  that  had  not  been  dressed  for  three  successive  days,  were  exa- 
mined and  dressed,  together  with  his  newly-received  and  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable contusion.  He  had  not  slept  for  several  nights ;  like  the  days,  these 
had  been  passed  in  continuous  exertion.  Fatigued  almost  to  death,  after 
a  short  conversation  with  Messenhauser,  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  From 
this  he  was  soon  aroused ;  in  the  anti-room  were  his  doctor  and  three  of 
his  adjutants.  About  midnight  ten  or  twelve  National  Guards  waited 
upon  him  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  general.  The  surgeon  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  the  wounded  man  required  repose. .  The  guards 
persisted,  however,  in  their  request  to  speak  with  the  general.  The  sur- 
geon returned  to  the  general,  awakened  bun,  and  informed  him  of  the 
request  of  the  guards.     Bem  said  abruptly :  "  Let  them  in.*' 

The  guards  entered,  grounded  arms,  and  saluted;  Bem,  raising  himself 
slightly  in  his  bed,  addriessed  them — 

"  What  would  you  say  with  me,  gentlemen  ?'' 

"  General,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  ?" 

'^  I  must  first  know  in  what  sense  you  put  the  question  to  me.  Will 
^ou  fight  on  or  capitulate  ?  K  you  intend  the  latter,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
in  it,  for  to  capitulate  is  not  my  a£Qur.  If  you  will  fight,  I  am  at  your 
service.     Come  and  I  will  put  myself  at  your  head." 

''  Is  it  possible,  general,  that  we  can  hold  out  longer  ?" 

"  A  general  always  has  resources ;  and  I  have  always  such,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  soldier  to  fight." 

^'  But  the  report  goes  that  we  are  betrayed.*' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  know  nothing  about  tha^  My  wonnds  are  the  proofii 
of  my  treachery." 

**  But  we  have  no  ammunition  left." 

'<  The  ammunition  does  not  concern  me.     Tou  have  a  commander-in- 
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chief  and  an  artilleiy  commandant,  it  is  their  business  to  provide  ammu* 
nition.     My  business  is  only  to  lead  the  soldiers/' 

After  this  conyersation  the  guards  looked  at  each  other,  they  knew  not 
what  to  reply,  saluted  and  retired,  but  not  without  eyincing  sentiments  of 
sympathy  and  admiration.  When  the  men  had  quitted  the  room,  Bern, 
notwithstanding  the  fever  attendant  upon  his  wounds,  and  against  the 
advice  of  those  present,  quitted  his  bed,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  palace. 
He  already  weu  knew  that  ammunition  was  fiuling.  More  than  that, 
the  conduct  of  the  municipal  council,  who  were  already  treating  with 
Prince  Windischgrfttz  in  his  head-quarters  at  Hetzendorf,  and  upon  the 
point  of  signing  the  capitulation,  or  indeed  who  had  actually  signed  it^ 
determined  him  to  lay  down  the  command,  and  await  either  a  favourable 
moment  to  resume  it  or  to  retire  from  Vienna.  Bem  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  it  is  not  known  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
the  following  day.  By  some  it  was  maintained  that  he  concealed  himself 
in  a  private  house ;  others,  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  Aula.  Both 
may  have  been  correct,  as  the  lapse  of  lime  would  admit  of  it.  Certun 
it  is,  however,  that  he  took  no  further  part  in  the  defence,  nor  allowed 
himself  to  be  any  more  deceived  by  the  fresh  signal  of  the  approach  of  the 
Hungarians  from  the  signal-post  on  the  Tower  of  St.  Stephano :  as  certain 
is  it,  also,  that,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  Imperial  troops  to  occupy 
Vienna,  he  contrived  to  cross  the  lines  with  success. 

The  most  romantic  reports  concerning  this  mysterious  flight  were 
circulated.  Some  said  Bem  had  descended  the  Danube  during  the 
night  in  a  small  boat  to  Presbourg,  and  that,  in  order  to  escape  obser- 
vation more  effectually,  he  had  swam  some  distance,  towing  the  boat 
after  him;  others,  that  he  had  assumed  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian 
officer;  and  again  some,  that  he  had  been  carried  out  in  a  cofBn.  The 
more  simple  and  likely  thing  affirmed  is,  that,  provided  with  a  Hun- 
garian passport,  he  passed  right  through  the  Austrian  posts  concealed 
in  a  hackney-coach,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  31st  of  October,  and  on  the 
aame  day  Bem  happily  crossed  the  Hungarian  frontier. 


THE  CITY  OF  NIMROD. 
The  ruined  city  of  Assyria,  called  in  actual  times  by  the  surrounding 
mixed  populations  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Chaldeans,  after  the  name 
of  the  mighty  hunter — Nimrod,  seems  destined  to  be  a  great  historical  and 
geographical  puzzle.  Situate  in  the  territory  of  Assyria  Proper,  upon 
the  rising  ground,  and  close  by  the  point  of  junction  of  two  great  rivers 
— the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  with  the  remnant  of  one  of  the  few  pyramidal 
buildings  to  be  met  with  among  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  structures 
of  old — its  name,  position  and  extent — the  desolation  and  mystery  which 
invest  it,  and  the  imposing  aspect  which  its  great  mounds  of  ruin  present 
in  the  solitude  of  what  is  now  almost  a  desert  land,  have  all  combined 
to  impress  successive  travellers  with  mingled  sentiments  of  curiosity  and 
wonder,  not  altogether  untinctured  with  that  feelinc^  of  awe  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  contemplating  past  grandeur,  and  utterty  ruined,  extinct  and 
desolate  magnificence. 
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The  excavations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Lajard  at  this  place,  and  the  dis- 
coveries that  rewarded  that  gentleman's  zealous  labours,  have  invested 
this  already  remarkable  place  with  still  greater  interest,  and  have  attached 
new  importance  to  its  history.  From  without  those  huge  mounds, 
before  clad  in  their  sombre  mantles  of  russet,  Layard's  perseverance  has 
disentombed  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  olden  times  that  are 
perhaps  in  existence.  The  history,  however,  of  what  little  was  known  of 
this  site  previous  to  these  most  valuable  discoveries  is  of  great  interest, 
for  it  is  most  important  to  separate,  in  the  perplexity  in  which  the  whole 
question  is  now  involved,  that  which  is  positive  fiK>m  that  which  is  con- 
jecturaL 

Mr.  Rich,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  author,  gave  a  description  of 
these  ruins  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Koordistan."  "  The  Turks,"  he  says,  "  generally  believe  this  to  have 
been  Nimrcd's  own  city ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  better  informed,  with 
whom  I  conversed  at  Mousul,  said  it  was  Al  Athur  or  Ashur,  from  which 
the  whole  country  had  been  denominated."  Mr.  Rich  gives  a  sough 
sketch  of  the  pyramidal  mount  and  line  of  mounds,  and  copies  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions  from  bricks  found  at  the  same  place. 

A  subsequent  English  traveller,  following  the  footsteps  of  Xenophon 
and  his  Greeks  in  weir  ever  memorable  retreat,  and  unacquainted  at 
the  time  with  Mr.  Rich's  researches,  described  the  effect  as  he  rode 
down  upon  the  extensive  plain  which  stretches  out  between  the  two 
great  rivers  Hgris  and  Zab,  interrupted  by  this  very  remarkable  isolated 
conical  hill,  and  the  long  rows  of  mounds  which  stretch  out  from  it,  as 
very  striking,  and  it  was  impossible  he  added,  on  contemplating  this 
relic  of  former  times,  not  to  feel  that  here  was  the  pyramid  of  Larissa,  as 
described  by  the  Athenian  historian. 

This  remnant  of  an  Ass\Tian  empire,  that  was  extinguished  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  was  already  an  unin- 
habited ruin  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  it  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Medes,  a  power  which 
ruled  in  these  countries  from  the  time  of  Cyaxares  I.,  about  B.C.  650,  till 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  B.C.  660. 

This  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks  coming  there, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Nimrod  was  devastated  by  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
dynasty  and  did  not  recover  itself,  butremainea  a  ruin  ever  since  that  time, 
or  for  a  period  amounting  in  the  present  day  to  twenty-three  centuries. 

Without  exactly  knowing  whereabouts  the  pyramid  and  ruins  of  the 
so-called  Larissa  were  situated,  learned  and  acute  minds  had  not  been 
wanting  to  weigh  the  statement  of  the  Athenian  history  in  its  different 
bearings.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  suggestions  made  was  that  of 
Bochart,  the  erudite  author  of  the  "  Geographia  Sacra,''  that  when  the 
Greeks  asked  the  name  of  the  place,  the  Assyrians  answered  Leresen, 
adcUto  le  ad  genitivi  notam^  and  which  name  l>ecame  familiarised  to  the 
Greeks  as  Larissa.  The  same  author  further  argued  the  identity  of 
Larissa  and  Resen  upon  the  grounds  of  its  being  a  '^  great*'  city 
ntuate  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  and  that  Lanssa  was  evidently 
not  the  name  of  the  place,  but  that  name  Helenicised.  (Phaleg.  p.  291.) 
Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  admirable  little  work  on  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
also  adopts  this  view  of  the  subject.  *'  The  name,"  he  says,  '^  is  puzzling; 
and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  to  suppose  that  this  city 
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ooeapied  the  site  of  the  Nimxa&n  Besin,  to  ^vhicb,  as  already  snggested, 
the  people  of  the  conntxy  hare  prefixed  the  Arabic  artide  a/. 

**  Biblical  geographers^''  says  a  writer  in  the  '*  Cydopedia  of  Biblical 
literature/*  ^^have  been  disposed  to  follow  Bociuirt;*'  and  the  same 
writer  adds,  liiat  although  the  resemblance  of  names  is  too  faint  to  sup- 
port the  inference  of  identity,  the  situation  b  not  irreoondlaUe  with  me 
Senptnral  intunation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  brilliant  discoyeries  effected  by 
Dr.  Layard's  explorations  at  this  spot.  Bemnants  of  edifices  of  various 
ages ;  sculptured  bas-reUefs  iUustralive  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  costume, 
the  military  system,  private  life,  and  religion  of  the  Assnrrians  of  old ; 
the  records  of  past  times  written  in  a  language  as  yet  unfortunately  but 
imperfectly  understood  ;  an  obelisk  commemorative,  acconHng  to  Dr. 
Hincks  of  the  exploits  of  Shishonk  I.,  the  Assyrian  conqueror  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  as  recorded  at  Kamac,  and  me  founder  of  the  twenty- 
second  Egyptian  dynasty  ;  croudiing  spl^xes  ;  gigantic  human-headed 
lions  and  colossal  winged  bulls — such  were  the  trophies  obtained  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  our  distinguished  countrymen. 

We  were,  however,  among  the  first  to  disdaim  against  the  ruins  of 
Nimrod  being  identified  with  those  of  Nineveh.  {New  Monthly  Magazine^ 
vol.  Ixxxv.,  part  1,  p.  24 1 .)  Dr.  Layard's  notion  is  that  Nimrod  or  Nlnus, 
on  his  arrival  at  this  place,  founded  a  palace  and  called  the  place  after  him- 
self ;  tiiat  ibture  monarchs  added  to  tne  building,  and  that  as  the  popula- 
tion increased  with  the  duration  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  city  also  increased,  till  it  embraced  the  various  sites  now 
marked  by  the  mounds  and  ndns  at  Ba'asheikha,  Karamles,  Khorsabad, 
Koyunjik,  Nebbi  Yunus,  &c.,  &c. 

The  distance  of  these  mounds  of  ruin  from  one  another  was,  however, 
fatal  to  so  comprehensive  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Nineveh,  a  city 
which  was  thus  in  feet  made  to  embrace  almost  the  whole  of  Assyria 
Proper,  and  of  the  Boman  province  of  Aturia.  Nor,  if  we  take  the 
dimensions  assigned  to  that  city  by  IModorus  Siculus  when  it  had  attained 
its  greatest  extent  and  magnificence,  shall  we  find  that  it  would  embrace 
the  extent  of  territory  thus  assigned  to  it  by  the  enterprising  explorer  of 
its  rains.  If  we  draw  lines,  as  proposed  by  Layard  himself,  and  on  his 
own  map,  from  the  four  great  mounds  of  Nimrod,  Koyunjik,  Khorsabad, 
and  Karamles,  as  the  comers  of  the  irregular  quadrangle  described  by 
Diodorus,  we  shall  find  a  distance  of  sixteen  geographical  miles  between 
the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrod  and  the  mound  of  Karamles,  instead  oi 
the  nine  or  ten  miles  that  would  be  given  by  the  ninety  stadia  of  the 
historian ;  and  we  shall  find  a  still  greater  discrepancy  in  laying  down 
the  other  side  of  the  quadrangle  from  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrod 
to  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Bich  says  that  one  or  two  of  the  better 
informed  Turks  with  whom  he  conversed  at  Mosul,  said  that  the  name  of 
the  ruins  at  Nimrod  were,  properly  speaking,  Al  Atiiur  or  Ashur,  from 
which  the  whole  country  was  denominated.  This  would  appear  to  be 
but  a  wide  denomination,  for  the  Chaldean  and  Syrian  Cnristians  of 
Mosul  also  record  themselves  in  their  several  MS.  Bibles  as  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Athur.  But  Major  Bawlinson  has  also  pointed  out  that 
Yakut,  in  his  geographical  work  called  the  *'  Moejem  el  Buldan,'*  says, 
tmder  the  head  of  "  Athur,"  "  Mosul,  before  it  received  its  present  name, 
was  caUed  Athur,  or  sometimes  Akur,  with  a  Kaf.     It  is  sud  that  this 
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was  ancieQtly  the  name  of  Al  Jenreh  (Mesopotamia),  tbe  proTinoe  being 
80  called  from  a  city  of  fdiich  the  mins  are  now  to  be  seen  near  the  gate 
of  Selaraiyah,  a  small  town,  about  dght  fiinakhs  east  of  MosuL  God, 
however,  knows  the  truth.** 

Abulfeda  says,  ^'  To  the  south  of  Mosul  the  lesser  (?)  Zab  flows  into 
ihe  Tigris,  near  the  rained  city  of  Athur."  In  Reinai»i's  edition  (vol.  L, 
p.  289)  there  is  the  following  extract  from  Ibn  Said : — '*  The  city  of 
Athur,  which  is  in  ruins,  is  mentioned  in  the  Taurat  (Old  Testament). 
There  dwelt  the  Assyrian  kings  who  destroyed  Jemsalem.**  It  only 
remains  to  add  to  these  notices  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  that  Layara 
himself  (vol.  ii.,  p.  246)  admits  that  the  natives  say  that  the  ruins  now 
called  Nimrod  are  also  known  as  those  of  Athur. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  Layard's  archaeological  discoveries  has 
been  the  determination  of  the  north-west  edifice  at  Athur  or  Nimrod  to 
be  the  most  ancient  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria.  Tlie  name  which 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  in  that  place  has  been  read  by  Major  Rawlinson 
as  that  of  the  Ashur  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Hincks  has  also  published  his  con- 
viction that  the  first  word  of  the  inseription  is  either  the  name,  or  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  of  Athur. 

Whether,  then,  we  admit  either  of  the  proposed  versions  of  Scripture, 
that  Nimrod  went  forth  out  of  Babel  into  Ashur  and  founded  Nineveh, 
or  that  Ashur  was  driven  out  of  Babel  by  Nimrod,  and  founded  a  cily 
and  country  after  his  own  name,*  the  fietet  of  a  site  called  Ashur  or 
Athur,  in  the  country  of  the  same  name,  remains  equally  firmly  esta- 
blished by  local  tradition,  by  the  Arabian  writers,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  travellers. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Athur  or  Nimrod  constituted  the  original 
site  of  Nineveh  and  a  subsequent  quarter  of  the  same  town ;  whether 
being  in  existence  as  the  city  of  Ashur  previous  to  the  times  of  Nimrod, 
it  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  cities  founded  by  the  ^'  mighty  number  given 
in  Crenesis ;"  or  whether  not  being  Nineveh,  it  was  either  of  the  other 
sites  mentioned,  is  then  at  present  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 

The  arguments  against  its  being  either  the  original  Nineveh  or  part 
of  that  great  city,  we  have  seen  are  of  a  very  strong  character.  We 
think  conclusively  so.  The  facts  in  &vour  of  its  being  an  original  city, 
by  name  Athur  or  Ashur,  from  which  the  country  of  Assyria  received  its 
name,  and  which  preceded  Nimrod  and  his  cities,  are  alike  numerous  and 
clear,  and  cannot  mil  to  carry  great  weight  with  them. 

The  argument  in  fiivour  of  Nimrod  l^ing  the  Resen  of  Scriptures,  has 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  Xenophon,  and 
which  name  oertunly  might  very  well  be  Helemcised  into  Larissa ;  and 
also  upon  the  position  of  Aesen,  which,  according  to  the  Scriptural  record, 
was  situated  between  Nineveh  and  Calah.f  The  site  of  the  latter,  the 
Halah  of  the  Captivity,|  Holwan  of  the  Syrians,  and  Chala  in  Chalonitis 
of  the  Romans,  hmg  generally  identified  with  the  Hulwan,  where 
Yezdegerd,  the  last  of  ttie  Sassanians,  retreated  after  the  capture  of 
Ctesiphon  by  tiie  Arabs. 

Major  Rawlinson  described  some  time  back  (Journal  of  tiie  Royal  Geo- 
grapUcal  Society,  vol.  ix.^  page  85),  the  ruins  of  Sir  Pul  i  Zohab, 
which  are  eight  xniles  from  the  present  Zohab,  and  situated  at  a  point 

*  « In  either  caae,"  remarks  Mr.  Eraser,  **  Ashur  must  have  preceded  Kimrod, 
as  we  find  the  country  already  called  hy  his  name." 

t  Qfn.x.  11.  f  S  Kings  xviil  6;  1  Chron.  v.  S6. 
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where  the  river  bursts  through  the  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  on  the 
south-west,  as  the  real  site  of  Holwan  or  Calah.  This  would  leave 
Besen  in  its  proper  position  between  Nineveh  and  Calah  ;  but  good 
reasons  have  since  been  found  for  establishing  that  the  Chalah  or  Halah^ 
ivhither  Salcnanassar  transplanted  a  colony  of  Israelites,  is  not  the  same 
as  the  Calah  of  i\shur  or  Nimrod,  one  of  the  eight  primeval  cities  of  the 
world. 

At  a  meeting  more  recently  held  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (January 
19,  1850),  Major  Rawlinson  has  advocated,  in  a  long  and  learned  memoir,, 
the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  Nimrod  with  those  of  Calah.  The  learned 
Orientalist  argues  that  Halah,  the  other  form  of  the  same  name,  assi- 
milates very  closely  to  the  cuneiform  orthography  of  the  name,  that  the 
Samaritan  version  calls  Calah,  Lachisa,  whence  Xenophon's  Larissa,  that 
the  Greek  title  of  the  district  was  Calachene,  and  that  there  is  an  absolute 
identity  between  Hadith,  which  is  the  Chaldee  name  for  Calah,  and  the 
Haditha  of  the  Axabs. 

After  alluding  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  rendering  the  inscriptions 
at  Nimrod  available  for  the  illustration  of  liistory,  owing  to  the  practice 
which  the  Assyrians  followed  of  distinguishing  their  proper  iiimes  by  the 
sense  rather  than  by  the  sound — so  that  the  form  of  a  name  could  be 
varied  ad  libitum^  by  the  employment  of  synonyms,  expressed  either 
symbolically  or  phonetically — Major  Rawlinson  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  kings  of  Nimrod  who  followed  in  a  line  of  direct  descent.  They 
were  Temenbar  L,  founder  of  the  city  of  Nimrod  ;  Hevenk  I.,  his  son ; 
Alti-bar ;  Asser-adan-pal,  or  Sardanapalus ;  Temenbar  II.;  Husihem ;  and 
Hevenk  11.  Hevenk  II.  of  Major  Rawlinson  would  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  Shishonk  of  Dr.  Hincks ;  and  hence  both,  with  Mr.  Birch,  would 
agree  in  assigning  the  earlier  Nimrod  sculptures  to  about  the  twelfth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  —  a  date  which  would  pretty  well 
synchronise  with  the  temporary  depression  of  Egypt  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  rise  in  power  of  Assyria,  till,  at  or  about 
the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  an  Assyrian  king  founded  the  twenty- 
second  Egyptian  dynasty.  Dr.  Hincks  identifies  this  king  with  the  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  north-west  palace,  which,  according  to  Major  Raw- 
linson, was  Sardanapalus,  not  the  well-known  voluptuary,  but  the  warrior, 
whose  tomb  was  described  by  Amyntas  at  the  gate  of  the  Assyrian 
capital. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  name  of  the  city,  its  early  history  now  stands 
pretty  clear ;  and  the  world  of  letters  must  feel  under  immense  obliga- 
tions to  Major  Rawlinson  for  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  of  ancient 
Assyria,  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians,  and  their  biblical  iden- 
tification, as  weU,  also,  as  with  the  list  of  provinces  tributary  to  Assyria. 

Awaiting  the  publication  of  these  researches  in  detail,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  momentous  question  as  to  the  Calah  which  has  now  been 
made  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Athur  and  Nimrod  of  the  Arabs  and  Chal- 
deans, and  the  Resen  of  Bochart,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  absence  of  fiurther  information,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Haditha  of  the  Arabs,  alluded  to  as  '^  a  large  town  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity," is  the  Haditha  of  the  Arab  Geographers,  who  described  two  towns, . 
no  longer  in  existence,  the  one  called  Senn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lesser 
Zab,  the  other  called  Haditha,  at,  or  opposite  to,  the  greater  Zab.  The 
Arab  tribe  of  Haddidin,  it  may  also  be  observed,  still  frequents  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  lead  the  flocks  of  the  people  of  Mosul  to  pasture. 
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It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  province  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Adiabene,  was  called  Hadiab  by  the  Chaldeans.  Thus  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  (li.,  27),  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni, 
and  Ashchenaz  are  enumerated,  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldean,  Kardu 
(Kurdistan),  Hurmine  (Armenia),  and  Hadiab  (Adiabene).  So  also 
that  in  Ezekiel  (zxviL,  23),  which  relates  that  the  merchants  of  Haran 
<aud  Canneh  and  Eden  were  those  of  Tyre,  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldean  by 
Carrse,  Kisibis,  and  Hadiab — Came  being  the  well  known  Roman  name 
for  Haran. 

The  derivation  of  the  names  Hadiab,  Haditha,  and  Adiabene  may  all 
be  traced  to  the  rivers  by  which  the  territory  is  washed.  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceUinus  distinctly  says  that  Adiabene  was  so  called  after  the  rivers  Diabais 
and  Adiabas.  Deba,  according  to  Bochart,  is  a  wolf,  in  Chaldean ;  hence 
Diaba  is  the  same  as  Lycos  and  Lycus,  the  name  ^ven  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  greater  Zab.  The  transposition  of  D  into  Z  is  at  once 
amusingly  and  satbfactorily  explained  by  the  commentator  Yalesius,  who 
says,  "  lit  enim  diseta  et  zaeta ;  Diabolus  et  Zabolus;  Hippo  Dianytus  et 
^arrytus  promiscue  dicitur;  ita  plane  Diabas  et  Zabas."  Cellaring, 
Bochart,  Fuller,  and  other  geographical  and  biblical  commentators,  admit 
the  Lycus  and  Diaba  to  signi^  the  same  thing,  and  the  Diaba  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Zab  or  Zerb,  and  Hadiab  to  be  named  after  the  river. 

Ptolemy  enumerates  ike  regions  of  Assyria  as  Arrapachites  towards 
Armenia,  next  Adiabene,  thence  towards  the  east  Arbelitis,  upwards 
Calacine  or  Calachene,  inferiorly  Apolloniatis  and  Sittucene.  Pliny  says 
Adiabene  was  formerly  called  Assyria ;  and  Ammianus  repeats  the  same 
thing.  Suidas  says  it  was  situated  between  the  River  Tigris  and  the 
Oena ;  another  name,  apparently,  for  the  Zab.  Calach,  on  the  contraiy, 
Bochart  tells  us,  was  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  region  called  Calachene, 
near  the  springs  of  the  lUver  Lycus.  This  is  from  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
Calachene  as  a  mountain  provmce.  Ptolemy,  who  writes  Calacine  for 
Calachene,  likewise  places  the  province  above  Adiabene  in  the  Mons* 
Niphatis — the  snowy,  or  Gordvsen  mountains.  According  to  Polybius, 
Callonitis  was  at  the  foot  "of  Mount  Zagros,  while  Adiabene  is  always 
mentioned  by  writers  as  that  part  of  As^ria  which  was  most  noble,  and 
which  contamed  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Gangamela.  Cellarius,  in 
his  maps,  makes  Adiabene  '^  the  river,"  and  Calachene  '^  the  mountain," 
province. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  on  the  first  blush,  that  Hadiab,  Haditha,  and 
Adiabene,  being  more  readily  derived  from  the  name  of  the  River  Diab 
or  Zab,  than  from  Caldi,  that  Nimrod  appears  to  be  in  the  province  of 
Adiabene  rather  than  that  of  Calachene,  which  was  a  mountain  province; 
and  that  i^  as  Major  Rawlinson  opines,  Nimrod  represents  Calah,  and 
Nebbi  Tunus,  Nineveh,  another  great  city— Resen — must,  on  Scriptural 
authority,  have  been  between  the  two,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
where  there  are  certainly  fragments  of  ruins,  as  BLara  Kush,  Yarumjah, 
&c. ;  still — all  these  points  being  taken  into  consideration — ^the  identifica- 
tion of  Calah  with  mnrod  does  not,  as  it  at  present  stands,  appear  to  be 
at  all  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Edward  Hincks  has  added  his  mite  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tioB.  i<  Livga,"  he  says,  "  was  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  town  on  the 
site  of  i^;^roud." 

March. — YOh.  Lzzxym.  ho.  ccclii.  % 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SLOW  YOUNG  MAN. 

BT  DUDLEY  C08TBLL0. 

ChaptbL 

WHICH  MBCUBflBSTHXnCBSSirT  STATB  09  0()eXBT7,  AJID  liniVT9  ^^OT  AS 

sxGJWTiiin  TO  nr. 

TBiLOBornEBtB  -Bai  historians,  in  treatixig  of  some  of  tlie  greatest  men 
irbom  the  world  has  produced|  have  oftoa  lamented  that  they  weie 
*^  befexe  the  uge  ;**  that  society  was  not  in  a  fit  state  te  appnoaie  the 
Talae  of  what  was  offeied  for  its  adTsataee,  and  that  in  conseqaenoe  of 
this  dnlness  of  comprehension,  many  ivoader&il  discoyeries  in  phyncs  and 
much  moral  impsovement  have  been  letardedt  whereby  die  woxid  haa 
greatly  suffered. 

To  be  hehkid  the  Time  is  not^  howeyer,  an  objection  ihat  can  be  made 
to  the  present  generation.  So  much  has  been  done  in  our  day  to  aooe- 
lerate  thought,  increase  leoomodon,  and  make  impossibiKtifS  practi- 
cable, that  people  haye  ceased  to  wonder  at  anytmng.  Theie  is  no 
scheme  so  vast,  no  prqect  so  headMy  as  not  to  attract  t&  seadaest  belie£ 
The  mat  d'ordre  has  been^yen  to  "  go  a-head,''  and  woe  to  those  who 
are  la^mrds  in  the  race!  &ey  already  belong  to  a  fbigotten  era.  The 
ffulf  wtaA  separates  us  from  our  grandfathers  is  so  wide  diat^  lookiiig 
back  upon  it,  we  &el  almost  indin^  to  believe  that  those  respectaUe  re- 
latives who,  in  the  order  of  events,  must  necessarily  have  been,  wew 
rather  our  gnndmatker$  than  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  Nor  does  it 
cost  us  very  much  to  repudiate  that  nearer  dass  of  progeniton  to  vrfiom 
the  deferential  title  of  *'  Governors*'  has  been  giyen — (Imeus  a  non 
bscendo)'^-mhea  we  have  ceased  to  be  governed  by  anything  bat  oar 
own  inclinations.  Hie  start  which  we  have  gained  since  ike  leash  was 
slipped  in  our  boyhood  is,  in  a  word,  so  immense,  that  every  man's  motto 
now  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  Prince  Mettamidi;  instead  of  <'  AprkM^  vre 
say,  '<  Avant  nous  le  dMvge^  in  the  firm  conviction  that  noduag  stands 
between  us  and  it,  and  thai  until  bow  nothing  was  ever  said  or  done  that 
was  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

Whether  we  have  made  a  mistake  or  not,  ^Kme,  the  wonder-worker, 
will  one  day  show;  hot  until  Solooion's  discovery  comes  home  to  us,  axid 
another  generadon  arises  to  "  pudi  us  from  oar  stools,"  we  shaU,  ^dbt- 
less,  go  on  believing  that  there  never  were  soeh  glorious  £bUowb  as  our- 
selves. It  is  not  unlikely  that  those  who  actually  preceded  as  entertained 
some  such  notion  with  regard  to  their  ovra  cnuibilities,  but  that  they 
were  altogether  in  the  wrong  the  eristence  of  the  ''  £ast  men''  of  the 
year  18^0  establishes  beyond  dispute.  Hie  orffan  of  *' self-esteam"— 
more  vemaculariy  renderod  by  "  naving  a  devili«i  good  opinion  of  one- 
selP — ^has,  however,  been  always  a  prominent  bump  on  the  huonan  cra- 
nium;^ so  we  must  make  allo^rances  for  oar  deluded  anoestacs,  in  the 
hope,  it  may  be,  that  posterity  vrill  one  day  treat  us  with  the  aaoie  con- 
sideration. 

So  much  for  ihe  age  as  it  goes^  generally ;  let  us  now  turn  to  one  <^ 
its  exceptions. 

>Vto  have  already  adverted  to  those  gifted  men  of  a  d^'J*  period  whose 
prophetic  eyes  mw  vlvwl/,  wldkont  \>^£^  mMo  «u  pcetit  by  wnat  was  hid- 
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den  firom  tbe  rest  of  mankind;  who,  like  the  dervisli  in  the  Oriental 
story,  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  where  the  treasure  lay  concealed,  but 
required  the  assistance  of  the  ignorant  to  bring  it  to  light  and  turn  it  to 
accouDt  In  the  soheme  of  the  world  a  compensating  power  is  erer  at 
work  to  keep  the  balance  even.  While  the  mass  was  inert^  strong  shoulders 
were  necessary  to  set  the  ball  in  motion;  now  that  it  rolls  somewhat  too 
rapidly,  it  is  needed  that  the  drag  should  be  appEed.  For  this  reason  it 
wul  not  sorpiise  those  profound  thinkers,  whom  diiefly  we  address,  to 
leam  that  eren  at  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  a  few  of  that  ordnr  of 
individuals  are  still  in  being  on  whom  their  swifter  brethren  haye  be- 
stowed the  sobriquet  of  '<  s£ow/' 

How  far  ^s  appellation  is  positire  or  how  fer  oomparafiYe — whether 
it  be  a  term  of  merited  reproach  or  prove  in  the  end  a  compliment, 
remains  to  be  developed  in  the  account  which  we  propose  to  give  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  Hfe  rf  a  particular  friend  of  ours,  whose  fortune  it  is 
to  come  under  the  aforesaid  denomination.  It  is  more  than  probable 
tiiat  if  the  case  had  been  difBorent  widi  lum,  we  should  not  have  had 
tbe  opportunity  of  being  his  biographers;  as,  amongst  the  peculiarities  of 
ihe  present  tame,  a  retiring  modestjr  which  shrinks  from  the  garish  eye 
of  day  and  trembles  at  hearing  its  own  v<noe,  b  certainly  not  the  most 
promment. 

Whoever  may  undertake  hereafW  to  write  the  "Secret  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centuxy,"  will  have  no  easy  subject  to  deal  with,  it  being 
a  difficult  matter  to  find  any  one  whose  minutest  sayings  and  doings  are 
not  already  in  print.  That  rare  unobtruriveness  of  ^sposition  to  which  we 
have  allu({ed  is,  however,  a  maiked  feature  in  the  character  of  our  friend; 
and  that  the  world  might  not  lie  under  the  obloquy  of  knowing  nothing 
of  (one  of)  its  greatest  m^i  (as  a  well-known  poet  has  tried  to  persuade 
ns  it  always  does),  we  have  assumed  an  office  which  no  consideration 
oould  have  induced  him  to  take  upon  himself.  Our  friend,  who  is  the 
soul  of  candour  and  utterly  unsuspicious,  has  no  reserre  in  the  viva-voce 
commimicationB  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making  when  we  are  alone, 
nor  entertains  the  remotest  idea  that  we  are  "  taking  notes"  of  his  instruc- 
tive conversation;  owing  to  which  it  happens  that  we  know  so  much  about 
him.  But  we  must  shield  ourselves  from  the  imputation  of  betraying  the 
confidence  reposed  in  us  by  staiting  that  he  is  one  of  those  persons  who, 
while  they  sedulously  shun  every&ing  in  the  shape  of  personal  demon- 
stration, are  wholly  passive  with  r^ard  to  what  others  may  choose  to 
say  about  them.  *<  Laissez-fair^  is  thnr  device,  and  we  have  thought 
it  no  harm  to  do  what  else  had  been  lefb  undone.  There  b  a  novdt^  in 
this  kind  of  biography  which  we  troat  may  offer  a  spedes  of  attraction  ; 
for  though  the  actions  of  celebrated  characters  have  been  often  set  down 
while  yet  they  wmb  fiving — ^the  nairative  invariably  refers  to  a  period 
sufficiently  remote  to  be  deemed  historical — some  twenty,  ten,  or  at  the 
nearest  five  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  anoe  the  written  events 
took  place ;  out  in  the  present  instance  we  propose  to  record  occurrences, 
smne  of  which  are  ahnost  passing  before  our  eyes  as  we  write ;  in  short, 
to  keep  the  public  au  eourani  of  what  is  eonstantly  happening  to  our 
"*  slow"  frieiMl,  much  eaiiier  thm,  with  the  best  intentions  possible,  it 
would  be  in  his  own  power  to  do. 

Having  iM^e  those  «  faces"  to  which  Hamlet  attadies  an  opprobrious 
epithet^— we  begin. 

Z2 
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Chapter  II. 

A  BETR08PECT  WHICH  MAT  NOT  BE  COXSIDEBED  UNNECESSARY. 

In  the  year  1819,  "when  George  the  Third  was  King,*'  and  Victoria, 
unconscious  of  her  high  mission,  was  yet  an  infant,  a  certain  village  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  '*  comhes"  of  the  South  Downs,  ahout  ten  miles 
from  Brighton,  witnessed  the  hirth  of  the  young  gentleman  whose  slow^ 
ness  it  is  our  object  to  chronicle. 

The  Heayystemes  have  been  settled  in  the  county  of  Sussex  from  a 
period  antecedent,  they  say,  to  the  descent  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  on 
the  coast,  a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bucolic  tendencies  6f 
the  gentry,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  numerous  fiEunilies 
which  still  bear  that  name.  Oi  one  of  the  branches  of  this  widely  dif- 
fused stock,  the  father  of  our  hero  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the 
representative.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  goodly  number  of  acres — arable, 
meadow,  pasture,  and  woodland — such  as  we  find  them  in  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  Weald ;  his  beeves  were  in  plenty,  his  flocks  numerous,  and 
many  a  stack  annually  filled  his  homestead,  for  Mr.  Heavysterne  senior 
was  a  prasiMal  farmer  as  well  as  a  landlord.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was 
almost  a  vara  aviSy  for  his  tenants  rarely  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
him,  though  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  do  so  now  and  then,  when  they 
had  no  occasion,  would  be  slighdy  to  libel  the  agricultural  community  in 
genera],  and  the  Sussex  farmers  in  particular.  That  he  was  sometimes 
a  little  "  crusty*'  may  also  be  admitted  without  any  impeachment  of  liis 
character  for  kindness  and  liberality;  but  giving  and  taking,  as  people 
must  do  in  this  world,  if  they  wish  to  get  on  in  it,  it  is  seldom  one 
stumbles  upon  more  satisfactory  relations  than  existed  between  Mr. 
Heavysterne  and  the  individuals  who  assisted  in  making  up  his  rent-roll. 
The  sum  to  which  that  rent-roll  amounted  might  have  been  from  four  to 
five  thousand  a  year,  varying  slightly  as  the  seasons  varied,  not  by  indis- 
criminate returns  to  the  tenants  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cefiL,  but  according 
to  the  necessity  for  advances  on  improvement,  as  the  drcumstanoes 
occurred. 

Four  or  five  thousand  a-year  is  an  income  on  which  a  gentlenuin  may 
live  decently,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  expatriating  himseiif 
for  the  purpose,  though  it  has  &llen  to  our  lot  to  know  one  or  two 
persons  of  estate  who  have  imagined  the  contrary,  and  who  spend  their 
money  '*  decently,*'  as  they  say  (though  that  may  admit  of  a  doubt), 
between  Boulogne  and  Pans.  To  pass  for  a  rich  milord^  and  astonish 
the  natives,  goes  for  something  in  tne  account  perhaps;  or  there  may  be 
a  screw  loose  somewhere  else — a  conclusion  wnich,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

No  such  motives,  however,  influenced  the  elder  Mr.  Heavysterne.  He 
had  no  ambition  to  pass  for  other  than  he  was — a  simple  country  gentle- 
man; he  had  no  cremtors  to  bolt  from,  no  doubtful  reputation  to  smother; 
he  had  never  been  blackballed  at  his  club;  there  was  no  slur  upon  his 
courage  or  his  honour,  nor  was  there  anydiing  scabreux  in  connexion 
with  his  matrimonial  position. 

At  the  customary  period  of  life  when  country  gentlemen  r^owty  furnish 
their  housos,  that  is  to  say,  within  two  or  threp  yoaxn  after  coming  of 
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age,  Mr.  Heavysierne  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Wheatear,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Roger  Wheatear,  of  South  Down  Park,  Esquire,  aud  after 
a  briefer  courtship  than  might  hare  been  expected  from  one  of  his  easy- 
going nature,  obtained  her  hand  and  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Having  accomplished  this  feat^  he  settled  down  to  the  course  of  life  which 
his  Sussex  destiny  had  decreed.  One  half  the  year  was  spent  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  three  months  were  nven  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
the  remaining  three  were  dedicated  to  the  enjoyment  of  society  at 
Brighton.  Mrs.  Heavysteme  was  no  more  ambitious  of  distinction  than 
her  nusband.  Heavysteme  Hall,  a  large  moated  brick  house  with  high- 
pointed  gables  and  embattled  chimneys,  surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  and 
seated  in  the  midst  of  what  auctioneers  call  '^  park-like  grounds,**  satisfied 
her  as  a  place  of  residence  during  the  period  of  her  rustication,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Brighton  in  the  winter  was  the  acme  of 
her  ideas  of  fashionable  life.  Not  that  the  country  people  went  much 
out  of  their  own  circle  when  they  deposited  themselves  for  three  months 
on  the  old  Steine  or  in  Regency-square,  but  there  was  an  inevitable  con- 
tact which  gradually  led  to  an  extension  of  acquaintance  beyond  the  pale 
of  Sussex. 

Mr.  Heavysterne's  dub  familiarised  him  with  firesh  faces,  and  when 
the  Brighton  harriers  met  at  Fatcham  or  Newtimber  Gate,  it  rarely 
hiappened  that  he  did  not  ask  one  or  two  new  men  to  come  home  after 
the  run  and  eat  the  mutton  of  his  own  breeding,  and  drink  the  port 
of  the  Messrs.  Logwood's  manufacture — those  ingenious  wine  merchants 
whose  scale  of  prices,  exposed  to  view  where  all  Brighton  passes  daily, 
shows  how  simple  a  thing  it  is  to  be  honesty  and  at  the  same  time  to 
undersell  the  London  market. 

Mrs.  Heavysteme  also  had  her  opportunities.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
entree  at  the  old  Ship,  obtained  by  her  double  subscription  to  the  list  of  the 
polite  Mr.  Shadow,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  always  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  wherever  he  met  her — there  were  the  balls  in  support 
of  the  county  hospital  and  other  local  charities.  The  concerts  at  the 
libraries  (it  was  before  the  Town-hall  was  built),  and  other  public  reunions 
to  which  strangers  resort,  besides  the  interchan^  of  dinners  and  evening 
parties  amongst  her  own  kind — all  these  combmed  to  widen  her  views 
of  social  life  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  extended,  but  when  the 
Heavystemes  returned  with  the  rooks  to  their  old  leafless  family  elms, 
the  lady  was  even  readier  than  the  gentleman  to  confess  that  she  had  had 
**  quite  enough  of  dissipation." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  outline  that  Mr.  Heavysteme  was  not 
one  of  those  tremendous  fellows— the  fastest  of  their  oay — ^whom  one 
still  occasionally  meets  with,  who  hint  to  you  that  they  belonged  to  "  the 
Prince's  set,"  and  speak  of  Brighton  much  after  this  fashion : — 

"  Ah — Brighton,  sir !  You  should  have  seen  it  in  my  time — when  the 
Prince,  sir,  lived  at  the  Pavilion  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Brighton  was 
sometlidng  like  a  place  then,  sir.  There  was  a  knot  of  us,  sir,  used  to 
stand  at  the  coffee-room  window  of  the  Albion,  to  take  off  our  hats  to 
Mrs.  F — ^h — t  when  she  drove  by  every  day  at  two  o'clock,  after  the  re- 
Oular  morning  visit — you  understand  me — and  his  royal  highness  used 
to  join  the  four-in-hand  dub  on  the  east  side  of  the  Steine.  Such  a 
lovely  womiui,  sir! — such  teams !  There  was  Lord  Buzzard,  sir,  and  Sir 
Henry  Gay  ton,  axid  Sir  John  Cadd,  drove  nothing  but  thorough-brcds — 
not  one  of  'em  worth  less  than  J  50  guineas !  Then  the  dinners  that  went 
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on  at  the  FaviUon — Ae  wluBt  partiefi»  nr ;  fifty  guinea  poinU — ^ioiiie  shak- 
ing of  tbe  elbow  too»  sir — Lord  Widenioutb  to  wit— Champagne  and 
green  tea  punch,  air,  the  Piince's  own  invention — Sir  Edward  Beagle's 
stories — and  what  d'ye  think  of  keeping  it  up  till  six  o*clock  eyeiy  morn- 
ing, sir?  A  devil  of  a  lifia^  sir  I— -That  was  Brighton  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  BirT* 

"Mr.  Heavysteme  could  not  quote  ei^rienoes  like  theses  fior  they  re- 
ferred to  a  period  somewhat  before  his  day;  but  now  and  then,  when  con- 
viviality had  the  masteiy  over  lus  brain,  be  would  narrate  in  a  dim,  hasy 
kind  of  manner,  some  of  the  wild  stories  which  hit  £sther — (an  intimate 
Mend,  of  course,  as  all*  country  gentlemen  used  to  say  they  were,  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan) — ^was  in  the  habit  of  telling  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  such 
revelations  sometimes  produced  a  great  effect  over  laa  own  mahoeany; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  cellar  at  Heavy steme  being 
supplied  with  a  more  generous  liquor  than  the  bins  of  Messrs.  Logwood 
at  Brighton.  His  imagination,  however,  did  not  stretch  quite  so  £sr  as 
that  of  some  people,  who  cannot  relate  a  stoxy  without  making  themsdveB 
the  principal  actors  in  it,  and  who,  the  feuiher  they  *^  try  back,'*  find  some- 
thing still  more  wonderful  to  tell,  probably  because  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses diminishes  at  every  step. 

Neither  was  Mrs.  Heavysteme  much  more  fertile  in  anecdote  than  her 
husband.  There  was  one  story  about  a  young  lady  in  blue  muslin,  who 
eloped  from  the  Master  of  the  deremony's  ball  with  an  officer  of  the  Tentb 
Hussars,  whoie  moustaches  were  the  mest  ever  seen  in  Brighton,  which 
she  had  quite  perfect; — but  this  was  her  cheval  de  baUnUe^  and  her 
powers  as  a  rttanUeur  were  never  taxed  beyond  it. 

There  were  410  materials  for  romance  in  tne  lives  of  people  whose  career 
was  BO  simple  and  straight£orward  as  that  of  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Heavysteme, 
and  therefore  we  sbaii  not  attempt  to  extract  any.  We  have  told  neariy 
all  that  happened  to  them,  except  one  thing,  which,  as  it  is  the  moat 
important,  we  add  fay  way  of  postscript  to  this  chapter.  Their  union  had 
been  blest  by  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  died  in  infiBmcy  or  nonage: 
three  were  earned  off  by  the  croup,  one  fell  a  victim  to  the  measles^ 
another  fell  into  a  well,  one  was  overlaid  (Mrs.  Heavysteme  beins^  inclined 
to  stoutness),  the  acarlet  fever  churned  a  brace,  and  the  last  of  the  <<  nine 
fanow"  was  choked  by  an  apple  turnover — ^a  delicacy  held  in  great  esti- 
mation in  parts  of  Sussex,  vmete  the  pastry  is  of  a  slightly  primitive  order* 
The  tenth  and  youngest  child — the  subject  of  this  memoir — passed  safely 
throu£rh  the  ordeal  of  children's  diseases — apple  turnovers  included — and 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents  committed  his  farther  edu- 
cation to  the  care  of  a  reverend  gentleman  at  Brighton,  who  kept  what  is 
caUed  a  very  respectable  establishment,  the  literaxy  meaning  of  which  i% 
an  establishment  which  renders  a  long  purse  the  one  thing  neceasaiy. 


Chapter  HI. 

CMOAiaOK  ABTD  ITS  nXJXTS. 

As  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  imaginary  personage,  it  may  be  as  w«B 
if  we  release  our  young  friend  from  the  anonymous  position  which  ke  has 
hitherto  occupied. 
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He  was  chzisCened  Haanold;  but  wluAer  tliifl  aame  wis  suggested  bj 
9aaj  gHmmering  feoolectum  that  a  penos  eo  called  (nee  cot  a  figme  ia 
ttie  eomty,  or  wbetber  Mrs.  HeftrTsteme  bid  aooidentailj  beard,  at  Mr. 
DonaMoon's  library,  of  ^  hero  ef  a  poen  at  tiiat  time  somevbat  talfced 
ofy  we  eaunot  detenmoe.  It  was^  however,  %  good  substantiai  Saxon 
name^  of  which  there  ace  many  in  Snasex,  whese  the  fiaor  hair  and  hive 
eyes  of  that  race  are  to  be  met  with  at  eyeiy  turn. 

Pacents,  generally  speaJdng,  piide  liiemMhnas  greatly  on  the  preeooity 
cf  their  offiipring.  If  a  baby  cnts  its  teeA,  ceckks^  crawb»  or  ''  tahea 
Bti^xxT  (as  they  sftf )  a  few  days  sooner  iSiaa  is  expected,  it  is  at  onoe 
held  up  to  adnoration,  no  less  HteraQy  liian  fignratively,  as  die  most  ie« 
madcable  child  that  ever  was  bora,  and  all  sorts  of  flattoing  augoriea  aie 
drawn  from  tfaefiMst. 

£Tefybody  remecdbeis  the  storr  of  the  grumpy  old  gentleman  who 
was  annoyea  at  the  derremess  of  Charles  Foac  ^/hea  a  boy,  and  pie* 
dieted  that  he  woidd  torn  out  a  dull  man;  on  whidi  the  wiity  imp  re* 
torted,  *'  What  a  very  clever  child  you  must  hare  been,  sir!''  No 
aueh  prediction,  we  be&eve,  was  erer  made  with  regard  to  the  infimt 
Han»id,  or,  at  all  events,  he  did  nothing  to  prompt  it.  He  stuck  to  his 
ooral,  held  hk  tongue,  made  himself  a  dead  weight  in  his  nurse's  ams^ 
and  ''  took  notice"  of  nothing  but  the  aliment  on  which  he  tiirove,  afbar 
the  &shion  of  Ins  family ;  ^  waxing  £ftt,"  like  Jesbomn,  bnt  not,  Uke  him, 

E*  en  to  kicking.  To  hmry  himself  did  not  seem  to  be  the  bent  of  his  in- 
t  diflMMxtion,  and— with  a  constancy  of  purpose  which  does  him  honour 
-*-our  mend  Harold  adherss  to  this  principle  to  ^  present  hmnr. 

As  it  happened  in  his  infimcy,  so  it  heM  in  his  duldhood :  he  excited 
nobody's  astonishment  by  the  qpiickness  of  his  repartees  or  other  indic»> 
tions  of  mental  ability ;  he  was  never  brought  ibrvrard  after  dinner  to 
inferm  the  company  that  his  name  was  Norval,  or  expknn  how  Eliia 
stood  upon  the  wood-erown*d  height;  when  he  did  make  his  appearanoe 
with  the  dessert,  it  was  invariaUy  with  the  well-executed  intenlaon  of 
doing  josdce  to  it;  ku  mouthing,  if  it  afforded  no  gratification  to  bis 
listeoiBrs,  was  always  satisfiustery  to  himself. 

Fortnnntely  for  young  Heavysteme,  this  deficiency  in  partot-oratoty 
was  not  considered  a  defect  by  the  kindred  spirits  of  the  Weald;  nor  are 
we  quite  sure  that  we  should  think  so  ourselves,  for,  if  there  is  one 
nuisance  mater  than  another — the  reader  of  oourse  83rmpathi8es  with  us^ 
so  we  wiU  apare  him  a  diatribe  against  spontinff  chilcuen. 

Neither  did  Harold  shme  with  peculiar  briuiancy  at  the  rudimentanr 
academv  of  Mr.  Flayman,  whiliier  he  was  sent  in  the  first  instance,  tUl 
his  motner  could  reconcile  herself  to  the  interpoation  of  the  South  Down 
nnge  between  hcmelf  and  her  darling.  It  may  be  that,  like  Gibbon,  he 
was  '*  hiving  knowledffe  with  each  studious  year;^'  hot  whatever  he  learnt 
he  assuredly  kept  to  himself  and  the  only  excuse  whidi  Mr.  Flayman 
oodd  find  fiir  awarding  him  a  prixe  was  '*  ck)8e  attention;"  it  was  not 
necessary,  he  thought,  to  develop  the  q[Qestion  further. 

As  Harold's  intellect  was  not  harassed  by  being  over-crammed,  his 
bodily  health  and  strenglli  took  care  of  themselvesy  and  he  mw--Hdowly 
of  oourse,  for  it  was  not  in  hb  nature  to  shoot  up— into  what  his  father 
called  **  a  fine  Ix^,"  or,  as  more  indifferent  dbserven  wonld  have  said,  n 
sturdy  one;  in  which  respect  he  might  be  likened  to  the  femous  Bertrand 
du  Gneschn,  wiko,  at  his  age,  appears  to  have  been  mw^  such  anodier, 
and  was  more  celebrated  for  the  weight  of  his  fists  than  the  force  of  Ids 
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arguments.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  bj  this  that  Harold — like  the 
Breton  worthy — was  of  a  pugnacious  disposition;  but  as  there  are  some 
things  that  take  place  at  school  which  will  make  even  the  quietest  show 
fighty  we  merely  mention  the  circumstance  to  prove  that  the  stuff  was  in 
him,  though,  like  ''  the  sweetness  that  pleasure  has  in  it^"  it  was  generally 
^^  slow  to  come  forth."  When  it  did  come,  there  was  no  question  about  it 
being  effectire. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  &cts  established  when  Harold  wu  re- 
moved from  Heavysteme  to  Brighton,  and  formed  one  of  the  batch  of 
ezclusives  under  the  training  of  Dr.  Do'emalL  The  notions  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Heavysteme,  as  became  a  landed  proprietor  of  his  standing,  were 
eminently  aristocratic,  and  it  moreover  nattered  what  vanity  there  was  in 
Mrs.  Heavysteme's  composition,  to  think  that  her  son  was  thus  early 
made  the  associate  of  the  youthful  Marquis  of  Felltimber,  of  young  Lord 
Scarecrow,  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wheyface — then  entering  his  teens — and  of 
some  half-a-dozen  other  scions  of  illustrious  houses,  one  or  two  Susses 
magnates  included. 

It  was  Wheyface,  who,  in  that  spirit  of  amiability  which  characterises- 
ingenuous  youth,  was  the  first  to  sneer  at  the  tardy  development  of 
Harold's  mental  accomplishments ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  passiveness^ 
with  which  his  remarks  were  received,  proceeded  practically  to  show  how 
they  ought  to  be  "  beaten  into  his  stupid  head.'  But  it  was  the  same- 
WheyfE^e  who  had  not  got  very  far  with  his  illustration  before  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  which  hinted,  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  voie  de 
fait  was. not  likely  to  prove  the  best  course  towards  an  agreeable  condi-^ 
lion  of  affidrs  for  nimself.  Lord  Scarecrow  was  the  next  to  leam  the 
same  lesson ;  and  when  he  looked  in  the  glass  after  the  sound  thrashing* 
which  young  Heavysteme  gave  him  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight's  provoca- 
tion, he  was  free  to  confess  that  his  title  became  him  better  than  ever, 
and  that  he,  too,  would  act  wisely  if  he  abstained  in  future  from  urging^ 
'*  the  slow  coach"  out  of  his  pace.  These,  and  some  other  evidences  of 
pluck,  and  the  capacity  to  make  pluck  useful,  were  not  thrown  away 
upon  Harold's  youthful  compeers ;  and  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  be 
did  not  presume  upon  his  courage  and  strength,  but  was  excessively 
goodnatured,  and  took  everything  remarkably  easy,  he  was  unanimously 
voted  a  good  fellow,  and  they  all— the  Marquis  of  Felltimber  particu- 
larly— took  a  great  liking  to  him. 

Following  the  example  of  his  lordship,  Harold  cultivated  those  exer- 
cises, which  we  once  heard  spoken  of  as  "  athellic,"  with  a  steady  assi- 
duity which,  though  it  was  some  time  on  hand,  brought  him  home  in  the 
end.  At  Mr.  Brown's  cricket-ground,  and  in  Mr.  Sharp's  tennis-court,  his 
hitting,  like  Tom  Cribb's  in  a  different  way,  if  slow,  was  strong; 
Jonathan  gave  lessons  in  billiards  to  the  marquis ;  and  the  marquis 
gave  points  to  Heavysteme ;  but  in  <^  a  hundred  up,"  Harold  eventually 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  won  without  odds.  He  was  certainly  not  the 
worst  rider  in  Mr.  Roberts's  academy  of  equitation,  though  Scarecrow 
and  Wheyface  used  to  criticise  his  seat,  and  hint,  between  Uiemselves,  at 
feather-weight !  but  where  he  appeared  to  the  least  advantage  was,  we 
must  freely  admit,  in  "  the  H^  of  Terpsichore"  in  Great  Gun-street, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  accomplished  Mr.  Bright. 

That  smart  littie  gentleman,  whose  skill  in  this  sort  of  tuition  ddmits 
of  no  dispute,  was  compelled  at  last  to  say  that  "  Mr. '  Aiold  '£avysterne'* 
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was  '^  incorrigible;"  bj  which  figure  of  speech  he  meant  that  our  young 
friend  was  unteachable.  Dancing,  indeed,  like  cookery,  requires  delicate 
treatment ;  a  light  hand  for  the  one,*and  a  light  foot  for  the  other,  are  in- 
dispensable* Now,  Harold's  foot  was  by  no  means  a  light  one,  as  more  than 
one  of  his  partners  in  the  class  very  soon  found  out;  and,  what  was  worse, 
he  had  no  ear  for  music.  ^'  Time**  was  a  quality  wldch  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  measure;  when  others  went  up  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  Mr. 
Bright's  kit,  Harold  Heavysteme  went  down,  and,  when  once  he  was 
down,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  up  again.  He  was  consequently 
always  at  cross-purposes  with  the  time,  the  figure,  and  everything  bebng- 
ing  to  the  lesson,  and  was  finally  banished  from  the  set  and  compelled 
to  exhibit  apart,  very  much  to  the  inward  satisfaction  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Wheyfitce,  who  piqued  himself  on  being  the  professor's  most  successful 
pupiL  Ajb  laurels  of  this  description  are  not  very  generally  contended 
for  in  society,  they  may  be  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed  on  die  brows  of 
the  august  youth. 

Of  the  intellectual  culture  at  Dr.  Do'emall's  there  is  not  much  to  be- 
said.  The  nrogramme  of  the  establishment  gave  out  a  formidable  **  cur- 
riculum*' of  Greek,  Latin,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and 
'<  all  the  modem  languages ;"  but,  as  the  bill  of  fare  was  so  various,  the 
reverend  doctor  left  his  scholars  to  help  themselves  pretty  much  as  they 
chose,  and  they  none  of  them  took  more  than  they  could  comfortably 
digest.  Heavysteme's  tastes  being  rural,  and  having  lived  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  lire  within  sight  of  an  enormous  chalk-pit,  he  was  curious  ta 
know  what  the  Downs  were  made  of,  and  went  in,  at  first,  for  geology  ; 
but  the  subject  proved  so  dry  that  he  gave  it  up  before  he  had  got  half 
through  the  loose  flint  formation,  and  being  on  the  sea-shore  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  marine  department  of  botany.  He  collected  several 
specimens,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  making  barometrical  observations, 
SAid  we  believe  he  kept  a  daily  register  of  uie  fluctuations  of  his  damp 
monitor,  which,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  highly  interesting  work,  wiD, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  be  one  day  given  to  the  world,  when  a  suffi- 
ciently enterprising  publisher  can  be  found  to  imdertake  it  on  the  advan- 
tageous terms  of  *'  half-profits."  The  modem  languages  next  attracted 
him.  He  began  with  German,  being  led  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  by  its 
congenial  slowness ;  but  what  progress  he  made  under  Professor  Schnar- 
cher  (who  generally  went  to  sleep  during  the  lesson)  cannot  well  be 
ascertained ;  he  believes,  himself,  that  he  lost  his  way  one  day  in  a 
splendid  passage  of  a  poem  written  by  the  ex-King  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
"  Life-and-Death-Immensurability  of  the  Power  of  Song"  (Die  Leben- 
und-Tods-Unermesslichkeit  des  Gesanges-Macht),  and  was  never  able  to 
find  his  way  out  again.  He  then  took  up  with  French,  and  in  con- 
sequence 01  that  earnestness  of  application  for  which  he  had  already  been 
commended  by  Mr.  Flayman,  succeeded  in  mastering  the  language 
thoroughly,  with  the  trimng  exception  of  the  genders,  the  idiom,  and 
the  pronunciation.  It  has  often  struck  us  as  somewhat  singular  that  he 
shoidd  have  fSedled  in  the  latter  particular,  the  Sussex  accent  being  so 
flexible  and  harmonious.  One  would  have  thought  so  melodious  a 
dialect  would  have  formed  his  organs  for  anything.  Do  what  he 
would,  however.  Monsieur  Siffleur  (who  came  from  Blois,  and  con- 
ducted this  branch  of  education  at  Dr.  Do'emall's)  could  never  inocu- 
late him  with  the  real  French  twang;  and  we  very  much  foar  that 
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Hazoid  was  ofaieflj  n^KHisible  far  ihe  ruh  act  which  ended  \m  ixritable 
totcHr's  days,  for^  after  a  whole  week  umntermittmglj  demoted  to  the 
Tain  attempt  to  teaeh  him  the  proper  pfommoiation  of  the  letter  u, 
M omieor  ^ffleur  left  the  dass  hastij  one  manoDgy  and*  not  letnming^ 
at  the  appointed  hoar,  inquirv  was  nmde^  and  it  was  asoeriained  that  h» 
had  Boffocated  himself  in  his  lodginer  with  libit  fnmes  of  ehaiooaL 
Young  Hearysieine's  accent  remained^  therefore,  exac%  when  the 
nnfortmiate  Frenehman  found  it,  and  so  it  continaes  to  this  hour. 

Of  the  rest  of  his  accompfishments  brief  mention  rnnat  suffice,  as  those 
which  we  now  fail  to  cnomenite  will  probahlj  develop  themaelfes 
hereafter. 

Though  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  no  ear  for  mnsic,  he  was  not  of 
omnion  diat  he  ought  on  that  acoonnt  to  debar  himself  altogether  from 
the  studj  of  it ;  and  the  instrument  he  made  choice  of  was  the  yioUny 
haying  been  given  to  understand  that  it  could  be  mastered  in  about 
fifteen  years,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours'  hard  practice  every  day- 
Sundays  and  holidays  at  the  Bank  excepted.  Hanld  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  possessed  perseveranee  enoiusi^h  for  the  undertakings 
and  accordingly  set  to  work  with  t^  most  praiseworihy  determination. 
The  foil  periMi  allotted  has  expired  smoe  he  mat  took  the  violin  in  hand; 
but  when  queBti<»ied  on  the  nibject  of  his  progross,  he  contents  hnmseif 
by  xepeatmg  the  praises  of  his  last  master,  who  says  that  his  "  bowing^ 
is  in  a  bol4  grand  style,  but  that  his  **fingering*'  wants  a  leede  more 
npidity.  When  that  is  accomplished,  he  &tS\,  he  tlmiks,  be  in  a  foir 
way  for  getting  on. 

After  passing  six  yean  widi  Dr.  Do'emall,  be  left  Aat  gentleman's 
establishment  for  the  university.  Had  he  delayed  his  departure  a  week 
longer  Dr.  Do'emall  would  have  left  Atsi— for  at  the  expiration  of  that 
penod  it  was  discovered  that  the  reverend  doctor  had  shipped  himself  for 
fiance  by  Ae  Dieppe  packet,  leaving  upwards  of  ten  thousand  re- 
miniscences  belnnd  him,  in  the  liiape  of  bilb  unsettled. 


Chaftsr  IV. 

THS  FCMID  IB  VtTBXED  BY  A  FECTLB. 

^  CoLLBOE  LIFE— like  Falstaff's  sharris-sack— ''hath  a  twofold  opera- 
tion.'' It  brings  out  the  ambitious  and  shuts  up  the  torpid.  Harold 
Heavysteme  had  no  desire  to  signalise  himself  on  the  road  or  the  river, 
by  driving  tandem  or  pulling  ''stroke-oar;"  he  did  not  covet  tiie  renown 
of  being  head  over  ears  in  debt;  champagne  parties  and  midnight 
cigars  were  not  to  his  taste ;  neither  did  he  aim  at  celebrity  in  pugilistic 
encounters  with  herculean  bargemen.  That  he  was^  therefore,  voted 
^'  slow,"  by  those  master-spirits  who  achieve  the  above-mentioned  feats, 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  His  "  mental  grasp" — as  Mr.  Crammer,  his 
coDege-tutor,  said  — "  was  not  comprehensive  enough  for  first-class 
honours  ;"  Harold,  accor£nffl^,  forbore  that  flight,  and  contented  him* 
self  with  the  "  little-go,"  wmcdi  might,  in  time,  have  expanded  to  a 
geat  one,  had  not  his  well-grown  whiskers  suggested  toue  elder  Mr. 
Heavysteme  the  bright  idea  that  his  son  might  serve  his  country  more 
e&ctuallj  by  wearing  a  red  instead  of  a  Uadc  coat;— apt  that  whiskeia 
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are  by  any  means  an  impediment  to  &me  in  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, least  of  all  in  the  church. 

Havine  interest  at  the  Horse  Guards— acres  always  hare  interest, 
even  in  these  times  of  depression — his  fiither  obtuned  a  commission  for 
Har(^d,  and  he  was  gazetted  to  a  cometcTi  ^  by  purchase^"  into  the 
Twelfth  Dragoon  Guards,  which  gallant  regiment  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  enter  on  more  than  one  account  The  best  reason,  perhaps,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  hct  that  he  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  and 


was  stout  in  proportion ;  another,  scarcely  less  valid,  was  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ''arm"  to  which  he  was  appointed,  is  familiarly  known  as  ''  the 
heavy*''  The  services  of  the  Twelfth  Dragoon  Guards  were  of  the  most  bril- 
liant description,  and  on  their  kettle-drums  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  various  barracks  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 
they  had  been  quartered.  The  officer  commanding,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nobber,  a  veteran  of  ten  years*  standing,  was  indebted  for  his  rapid  pro- 
motion to  the  long  purse  bequeathed  to  him  bv  his  fiither  the  eminent 
carriage-builder,  who  gave  his  name  to  (me  of  the  vehicles  of  his  own 
construction.  As  Colonel  Nobber  rode  eighteen  stone  in  his  high  demi^ 
pique  saddle,  head,  helmet,  and  holsters  included,  he  justly  considered 
himself  **  a  splendid  figure,"  and  the  great  object  of  his  life  was  to 
have  none  but  splendid  figures  in  the  corps,  conjecturing  (for  Colonel 
Nobber 's  mind  was  one  that  never  arrived  at  a  settled  conviction  on  any 
assured  grounds)  that  it  was  only  raised  to  be  looked  at.  Comet 
Heavysteme  was,  in  this  point  of  view — as  in  most  others — a  very  de- 
sirable acquisition,  and,  indeed,  he  might  have  passed  muster  in  either  of 
those  vaulted  sentiy-boxes,  whose  occupants  are  so  much  the  admiratioa 
of  the  nursemaids,  butcher  boys,  and  other  awe-stricken  individuals  who 
throng  the  pavement  opposite  Whitehall,  every  morning  at  the  hour  of 
g^uard-mounting.  To  perform  some  such. duty  as  this — to  share  in  the 
labours  of  an  occasionid  fidd-day — to  deliver  an  oracular  judgment  at  a 
regimental  court-martial— to  eat  doubtful  mess-dinners,  and  stand  up  at 
county  balla— formed  the  principal  features  of  Harold's  military  cueer 
during  a  period  of  service  of  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time^ 
his  CeUher  dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  he  sold  out  and  returned  to 
Heavysteme  Udl,  to  take  his  place  amongst  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  county. 

It  was  of  course  expected,  that  being  now  his  own  master,  he  would 
follow  the  example  his  sire  had  set  him,  some  five-and-thurty  years  befor^ 
and  forthwith  take  unto  himself  a  wife ;  but  whether  he  liad  had  reason, 
during  his  peace  campaigns,  for  mistrusting  the  sex— whether  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Twelfth  Dragoon  Guards  had  made  his  bnin  more  <<  cloggy" 
thim  it  was  before,  or  Mother  it  rose  from  supreme  indifference,  cannot 
with  accuracy  be  ascertained;  ihe  only  thing  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  is,  that  neither  the  pretty  Miss  Patching,  the  clever  Miss  Hurst, 
the  lively  Miss  lancing,  the  sentimental  Miss  Arundel,  nor  the  fearlesa 
Miss  Devilsdyke,  all  of  whom  set  their  caps  at  him,  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Huold  that  he  ought  to  fetter  lumself  in  hymeneal  bonds^ 
silken  or  steel,  as  they  might  chance  to  prove.  Nature  had  happify 
endowed  him  with  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  stand  fire,  in  its  most 
dangerous  sense;  that  is,  when  exposed  to  the  killing  flames  of  a  pair  of 
fari^t  eye%  or  to  the  honeyed  words  of  a  persuasive  tongue.  He  had 
no  objection  to  gaze  on  a  beautiful  face^  or  to  listen  to  an  doquent  voice, 
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as  long  as  the  owner  pleased,  but  any  more  active  demonstration,  with  a 
view  to  a  marital  right  in  property  of  this  interesting  description,  was 
about  the  farthest  thmg  from  his  thoughts.  On  one  occasion  he  certainly 
ran  some  risk,  but  that  was  when  he  was  left  tete-h'tete  at  a  pic-nic 
party  under  the  trees  of  Chanctonbury  Bing  with  the  chamuDg  Mrs. 
Colibri,  an  Indian  widow,  who  was  the  delist  and  tenor  of  the  whole 
country,  and  whose  house  on  the  Marine  rarade  at  Brighton  was  the 
prettiest  ^ded  rat-trap  that  ever  was  baited  for  matrimonial  speculation. 
How  he  escaped  this  peril,  after  going  the  length  not  only  of  squeezing 
the  lady's  hand,  but  of  actually  pressing  her  lips,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  tiie  supposition  that  the  spirit  of  the  champagne  which  prompted 
him  to  the  act  was  as  evanescent  as  it  was  brisk.  Mrs.  Colibri  of  course 
thought  herself  an  injured  woman  when  she  found  that  nothing  came  of  the 
*<  outrage,**  as  she  subsequentiy  termed  it;  '^  but  her  ''  dearest  Harold,'*  as 
she  wrote  to  him  on  the  following  morning,  could  not  be  moved  to  declare 
himself  either  by  her  opening  tenderness  or  late  reproaches.  In  technical 
language  he  "fought  uiy"  of  tiie  lady  ever  after,  and  that  he  might  the 
better  avoid  her  snares,  took  counsel  with  a  friend  somewhat  faster  than 
himself,  who  suggested  a  change  of  scene,  and  recommended  a  trip  to  the 
continent 

Lest  anybody  should  prematurely  shed  tears  over  the  sad  fate  of  the 
heart-broken  lilrs.  Colibri,  we  think  it  rie'ht  to  mention  that  Harold  had 
not  been  gone  more  than  a  month  before  uie  lovely  Indian  widow  bestowed 
her  hand,  and  ten  thousand  pounds — of  debt— on  handsome  Tom  Black- 
berry, the  cleverest  whip  between  Brighton  and  London,  and  one  of  the 
best  riders  up  to  hounds  in  Sussex.  It  was  thought  a  great  thing  for  Tom 
Blackberry  to  have  made  a  leap  from  the  coach-box  to  a  silken  ottoman 
by  marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  (she  had  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  closely 
tied  up,  and  settied  upon  the  children  by  her  first  marriage) ;  but  inde- 
pendentiy  of  the  trifle  of  debt  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Mrs.  Colibri— 
now  Blackberry — possessed  the  rare  accomplbhment  of  being  not  only 
able  but  willing  to  spend  three  times  the  amount  of  her  income,  and  the 
consequence,  as  fiir  as  poor  Tom  was  concerned — after  a  very  sweet  but 
excee&igly  brief  honeymoon — was  a  permanent  location  in  that  fashion- 
able hotel  on  which  the  name  of  the  venerated  Chief  Justice  of  England 
has  been  bestowed. 

It  required  a  strong  stimulus  to  induce  one  of  Harold  Heavysteme*& 
duggish  temperament  to  take  so  decided  a  step  as  expatriation,  but  any- 
body of  the  least  experience  in  such  matters  knows,  that  when  a  man  has 
committed  himself  with  a  widow  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  him> 
he  must  either  fight  or  fly.  If  he  fights,  the  chances  are  he  will  speedily 
be  beaten,  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion;  if  he 'flies,  he  post- 
pones, if  he  does  not  altogether  avoid  his  fiite.  His  friend's  eloquence,, 
moreover,  though  usefully  exercised,  was  not  altogether  disinterested,  for 
which  reason,  possibly,  it  was  the  more  efiective.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  whose  fortune  was  more  in  posse  than  in  esse^  his  present 
resources  being  limited  to  a  couple  of  hundreds  a-year ;  a  sum  of  money 
which  does  not  go  a  great  way  where  their  possessor  has  a  taste  for  dress, 
a  tendency  towards  billiards,  and  a  turn  for  the  amusements  of  the  turf. 

It  is  true  that  Fred  Hassock — so  he  was  called — had  a  rich  aunt,  whose 
heir  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose  himself,  but  she  was  remarkably 
tenacious  of  two  things.  The  first  was  her  life  and  the  second  her  moneys 
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so  that  if  she  had  been  exposed  to  the  highwayman's  alternative  it  was 
more  than  probable  she  could  not  have  decided  upon  which  she  would 
least  willingly  part  with.  We  incline  to  think,  however,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  her  money. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  statmg  the  preceding  facts  with  respect 
both  to  aunt  and  nephew — or  <^nevvy"  as,  in  the  true  Sussex  Doric,  she 
preferred  calling  bun — it  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  observe,  to  say  that  the 
name  of  Frederick  Hassock,  Esquire,  was  enrolled — after  a  kind  of 
Domesday  fiashion — on  the  books  of  many  eminent  artists  within  the 
circle  of  Uonduit-street  and  Piccadilly,  for  articles  of  outward  adornment 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  that  tne  chances  of  its  erasure  by  any  pro- 
cess short  of  going  through  <'  the  court,"  was  looked  upon  by  this  time 
as  not  very  great  To  avoid  inconvenient  pressure,  which  might  have 
Jed  to  an  iniztxluction  to  that  legal  hosteliy  adverted  to  in  the  case'  of  Mr. 
Blackberry,  Frederick  Hassock,  Esquire,  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
for  a  time  from  the  inquiring  eyes  of  tailors  and  horse-dealers;  but  with 
every  wish  to  do  so,  his  Exodus  had  not  yet  been  accomplished  for  want  of 
the  necessary  funds. 

An  application  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Griper,  had  elicited  a  monolo^e  bom, 
that  Lidy,  as  she  sat  at  her  breakfiutt-table  reading  his  letter,  ^mich  ran 
something  to  the  following  effect : — 

'^  Oh !  ah!  yes,  I  dare  say — give  him  money  to  go  squandering;  about 
in  foreign  parts!  I  shan't,  though.  Two  hundred  a-year,  why  he's  got 
two  hundred  a-year  a'ready !  What  does  he  want  with  more  ?  l^avelling, 
hey?  he  says  travelling's  expensive.  That  may  be;  but  if  'tis,  whv 
should  he  take  and  go  and  travel  at  all !  I  never  went  and  travelled. 
^  Expand  his  mind,'  ah,  pretty  thing,  expand  my  purse  he  means.  Minds 
don^  want  no  expanding.  The  more  he  expands  his  mind,  the  more  money 
hell  spend  !  He's  my  newv,  he  says.  So  he  is.  But  I  can  do  as  I  like, 
I  s'pose !  Help  him  on!  Ah — ^well — help — ^yes,  help— so  I  can,  but  I'm 
not  called  to.     A  '  going  away  for  a  good  while' — ah,  well  then." 

Here  Mrs.  Griper  fumbled  in  her  dress,  and  finally  produced  a  pocket- 
book,  frt>m  whence  she  drew  two  bank  notes,  one  for  ten  and  the  other 
for  five  pounds.  She  took  them  up  separately,  looked  at  that  pleasantest 
of  German  text  which  declares  the  amount,  then  examined  the  water- 
mark, and  held  them  up  to  the  light  to  see  if  the  little  puncture  was  in 
the  right  place.  Her  examination  convinced  her  that  both  were  perfectly 
genuine.  Had  there  been  the  slightest  doubt  in  her  mind  that  either  was 
a  forgery — ^no  veiy  likely  occurrence,  considering  her  scrutinising  habits 
— it  is  possible  she  might  have  folded  them  together  and  enclosed  them 
in  the  letter  she  was  about  to  write ;  but  they  both  so  unmistakeably  be- 
longed to  the  &mily  whose  value  is  vouched  for  by ''  Wm.  Marshall,  that 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  commit  the  rash  act.  She  accordingly  returned 
the  ten-pound  note  to  its  former  resting-place,  and,  marvemng  at  her 
own  generosity,  transmitted  its  smaller  brother  to  the  address  of  her 
newy — "At  Limmer's  Hotel,  till  called  for'' — an  event  which  very  soon 
took  place,  though  Mr.  Frederick  Hassock  did  not  apply  there  in  person. 

Had  he  followed  his  first  impulse,  the  note  would  nave  found  its  way 
back  to  the  donor  by  return  of  post ;  but  the  future  stared  him  in  the 
face,  so  he  quieily  put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  the  grateful  feelings  of  a  disappointed  young  man. 

To  travel  on  we  contment  with  a  five-pound  note  for  hb  sole  exche«> 
qoer,  was  a  feat  of  management  to  which  Mr.  Frederick  Hassock  did 
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not  ieel  lunnelf  emial.  He  might,  it  is  true— as  othen  had  done  before 
liim — have  readied  Boulogne,  and  lired  there  upon  it  for  a  fortnight, 
provided  he  refrained  from  (cartS;  hot,  as  he  calculated  on  a  more  pro- 
knged  existence  than  this  chance  offered,  he  tiionght  he  Trould  just 
run  down  and  ^^-wtke  up**  his  friend  Harold,  who  had  more  than  onoe 
invited  him  to  Hearjsteme,  and  Btaj  quietly  there  **  tifl  tilings  got  a 
little  more  settled.* 

As  *^  Hie  Hme  of  Day"  eoaeh,  diarioteered  by  Tom  Bkckberry  Qt 
hnpened  jiist  before  the  Brighton  Bdlway  was  opened),  paased  the 
lo^^[e-gate  at  Heavysteme,  he  was  under  ms  friend  s  roof  within  five 
hours  of  oonung  to  the  above  delenumation*  He  arrived  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment — Harold  being  found  by  him  stall  windng  under  the  en- 
dearing expfessions  contuned  in  Mrs.  CofibrTs  Mlet-doux,  Under  the 
peculiar  drcumstanoes  of  liie  case.  Hassock's  argument  in  fitvour  of  a 
continental  excursion  prevuled  ;  not,  however,  until  he  had  kindly  pro- 
mised to  bear  Harold  company  whererer  he  might  happen  to  wander. 

**  ff  you  didn't  mind  coming  with  me,  old  fellow,"  was  Harold*s  remaric 
in  reply  to  a  leading  question  frx)m  Hassock,  *^  Fd  stand  Sam," 

Hie  unprepared  jomti  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  seemed  for 
a  few  moments  lost  in  the  conrideration  of  tiie  subject.  He  then  leant 
forward,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  betokened  the  severity 
of  the  recent  mentel  straggle,  and,  jBi|aeeiing  Heavysteme^s  hand,  ex- 
daimed, 

^  Well,  then,  Harold,  as  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,  I  don't  care  if 
I  do." 

On  the  following  day  their  passports  were  vhe  at  the  Belgian  Em- 
bassy, and  iniii  a  celerity  of  movement  which  perfectly  bewildered 
Harold,  who  iras  never  able  afterwards  to  give  a  dear  account  of  how  it 
happened,  they  found  themselves  on  board  of  the  Oeecm,  steaming  down 
tiie  river  towards  Antwerp— the  early  hour  of  the  morning  at  which 
they  took  thdr  departure  u&ng  more  fevouraUe  to  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Hassock  than  if  the  nud-di^  sun  had  shone  upon  thenu 
He  had  not  breathed  so  freely  for  a  long  time  as  when  the  Isle  ot  Sheppey 
&ded  in  die  distance,  and  tne  steamer's  head  was  fairly  set  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  fikmddt* 

CsAnaot  V. 

HE8BR8.  HEAVfBTKHllE  AND  HASSOCK  SET  OlTr  ON  THSra  TEATSL8, 
AND  MBSTWITH  A  '^GVAXDIAN  AHCFEL." 

It  was  -m&L  no  more  definite  obiect  in  view  than  simply  **  to  get 
awaV'  that  the  travellers  thus  committed  themselves  to  the  men^  of  the 
winds  and  waves.    Yokalre^s  type  of  our  oountryment 

Ewfiut  Angjaii^  voyageaait  saaa  ctonssiiij  i 

is  not,  however,  Asofaitdy  tme  even  of  diose  who  can  leastezplain  why 
thery  travel;  for  iheie  is  no  gresiter  incentive  to  locomotion  tintn  being 
^'sickofaplaee."  The  French  call  this  eiMm,  and  bear  xt,  ten^iien  ^ue 
mal;  we,  whenever  ws  can  affintl  to  do  so,  ran  asray  fimn  it  But 
Heavystene  and  Ebssock,  as  w«  have  shown,  had  eaoL  «  sMtive.  A 
widow's  love  impelled  one,  the  tender  sefieitade  of  a  host  of  creditorB  set 
the  other  in  motion*  Eor  them  to  get  awi^  was,  tiierefore,  dearly  a 
ratiaiial  preeeedjBg. 

'^^  ▼^oyag^  it  being  somamr  weatha^  vras  net  on  Ibe  wiide  an  n&- 
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ploMint  one;  for,  tbosgli  Haraid  experienced  oettsiQ  qmlm  Aoitiky  aftar 
they  jpasBed  die  Nore  (wUdi  tuaid  pusengen  on  their  way  to  Margate 
identify  with  Cape  Horn),  he  made  it  out  reiy  well  Ibr  a  tint  nittHH[it^ 
and  was  aUe  to  give  a  very  good  aeoount  t)f  a  ooUL  roond  of  heef  and 
mcUea,  when  tut  lemedy  against  fleaHridnesB  wbb  recommended  by  I  ~ 


niend  Haworki  who  eonfeaoed  to  beuig  teouhled  with  no  aerrarcr  maiady 


than  an  almost  imappeaaaUe  anpetite.     Neither  did  the  eold  bni^dyH 
water— alao  iwwnmwided — wmch  loUowedy  disagree  wiA  him,  war  the 
dgars  fipom  Hassock's  own  case,  hot  recently  filed  at  fiodaon's. 

With  these  agreeable  adjonets  to  a  aea^voysage,  and  the  moon  shininr 


CbU  on  the  danem^  watan^  anggesting  to  the  poetical  Haasock,  tiumgn 
not  to  his  onaipaninni  the  inerkafafe  ihyaae  of  ^opple'*  and  '*  tipple," 
the  m^  wore  away  qniekfy ;  aone  mot  of  it  bein^  abo  jpassed  unoon- 
sdoHsly  in  shmber  as  liiey  sat  on  deck  shrouded  m  their  wide,  warm 
cloaks ;  and  soon  after  daylight  broke,  the  houses  on  the  low  shores  of 
Zealand  were  distoictly  Tiaibk^  though  a  more  positive  endenoe  of  their 
neariag  the  flemiah  oosat  was  afimied  in  the  uneoadi  aeoenta  of  the 
Flush^  pih>ta,  who  then  bearded  the  steamer. 

To  a  pecson  of  Hearrstenie's  temperameDt  tibeie  was  somediifg  con* 
senial  in  the  aspect  et  Aeae  new  shases,  where  the  slow  but  enduring 
kbour  of  man  had  wrought  aoeh  beneficial  reeults,  and  as  the  dykes  and 
the  polders  whidi  the?  guaorded  were  poaaAed  out  he  felt  a  strong;  sym* 
pathy  Ibr  liie  paJnataikiTiy  race^  who,  by  dint  of  firm  resdive  and  unspar- 
ing toil,  had  oootcniered  afoe  so  restlos  and  destine tive  aa  the  ra^g  sea. 
It  eyen  came  into  nis  head  to  institute  a  comparison  between  tiiese  difiiereat 
objects  and  his  own  positim  witfi  rmud  to  Mrs.  Colibri,  bat,  as  the 
paraBel  was  not  of  the  closest,  seeing  that  he  had  withdrawn  firom  instead 
of  withstanding  the  widow's  advances,  ihe  metaphor  did  not  altogether 
oairy  with  it  thai  conviction  whidi  its  ingennity  merited. 

He  was  awakened  fimm  his  reverie,  which  eyentually  degenerated  into 
a  doae,  by  Hasaodi  informing  him,  wil3i  a  gentle  aalutatkm  between  the 
shoulders,  that  the  steeple  of  Antwerp  cadMral  was  in  sight;  but,  like 
mmy  a  man's  hopes  of  promotion  in  this  worid,  the  eity  was  still  mudi 
fiutber  off  than  he  ei^ted^  and  was  only  readied  at  last  after  makiiig  a 
good  Bsany  turns  and  windii^  whidi  a^sit  also  of  a  moral  resemblance. 
Not  to  detain  the  reader,  however,  in  ihe  hay  waters  of  the  ScheUt,  we 
will  land  the  traveUiag  compankms  a  little  more  expeditiously  than 
Heavysterae's  inaptoess  allowed,  and  simpoae  all  custom-houae  obstacles 
surmounted,  and  the  wdooase  portals  of  the  H6td  St  Antoine,  on  the 
Plaee  Verte,  opened  to  receive  tiiem. 

As  the  first  things  after  swearing  at  the  natives,  whidi  aa  English- 
man, whether  fiut  er  slow,  invaciaUy  does  when  he  -visits  the  continent 
finr  the  first  tiase^  is  to  provide  himaeif  widi  suslenanoe  as  substantial  aa 
the  place  afibrds,  and  to  call  £ar  a  bottle  of  shampagne,  in  the  belief  that 
it  glows  evexywhere,  ready  corked  and  wired,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  Messieors  Heavysteme  and  Hassock  were  not  backward  in  llns  par- 
ticular; and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  excellent  emtme  of  the  H6td 
St.  Antoine  was  in  a  condition  to  supply  Amr  hnnflriest  cmvinjp^  They 
stared  ratiier  at  aoaae  of  the  p2afir,  wondering  why  <<  these  feUows  ate 
soup  and  niaach  &r  breakfiut,  and  took  panley  and  butter  with  tiieir 
potatoes;*'  but,  though  some  reservations,  v^eh  tuey  considered  prudent 
were  made,  the  taSh  d'Mie  d^eimer  was  voted  '<by  bk>  measv  a  bad 
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atyW  of  tbiffg/'  and  Hea^stezae  ooDgtatplated  lu$  fijend  on  the  fadlitj 
with  which  they  ''  got  on  in  a  foreign  conntxy."  Tliis  "  getting  on" 
was  an  allusion  to  the  diffemnce  of  language,  bnt  as  the  hustling,  little 
.liead  waiter,  who  spoke  every  dialect  uncbr  the  sun,  knew  English  as  well 
.as  if  he  had  heen  brought  up  in  Wapping,  and  was  constantly  at  Heavy- 
8teme*s  elhow,  ministering  to  all  his  wants,  the  fact  upon  which  that  gen- 
tleman piqued  himself  wiU  not  be  looked  upon  as  arising  from  any  extra- 
ordinary exercise  of  ability  on  his  part.  Had  little  Pierre's  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  proyed  the  kind  wmch  alTrays  excites  the  risibility  of  our 
•countrymen,  while  they  are  themselyes  mutilating  an  unknown  tongfue,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  neither  Heayysteme  nor  Hassock  would  haye  fiured 
quite  so  well,  for  in  point  of  lingual  accomplishments  they  were  about  on 
a  par,  Heayysterne  knowing  most  without  being  able  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible, and  Hassock  possessmg  only  a  few  glib  phrases  which  were 
seldom  applied  in  the  right  place. 

But,  besides  the  waiter,  there  came  to  their  asdstanee  a  Guardian 
Angel  in  the  shape  of  a  valet  de  place^  who  held  out  so  many  cogent 
reasons  why  he  should  take  them  in  tow,  that  Heairysteme  yielcfed  wilii- 
out  resistance.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  offer  was  an  inei^ressible  relief  to 
his  mind,  and  he  was  not  above  sayin?  so,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  majority  of  English  travellers,  v^o  accept  these  necessary  services, 
but  are  much  too  proud  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  necessary.  Heavy- 
steme  set  down  the  intervention  of  the  valet  de  place  to  the  score  of 
<<  good  luck ;"  and  so  it  was,  though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  understood  it. 

The  name  of  this  accommodating  individual  was  Louis  Petit.  He  was 
one  of  those  loose  fish  who,  wherever  they  may  have  been  spawned,  are 
at  home  in  all  waters.  Ilie  place  of  his  birth  was  unknown,  even  to 
himself.  It  might  have  been  anywhere  between  Brussels  or  Geneva, 
for  the  menage  of  his  sire,  a  courier  by  profession,  was  never  stationary 
for  three  months  together.  In  all  probability  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
Paris ;  at  all  events  nis  earliest  recollections  were  of  that  capital ;  and  his 
nature  was  so  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  the  ganUnj  that  it 
is  only  a  fair  inference  to  suppose  he  had  a  legitimate  daim  to  the 
properties  of  mind  which  he  so  aUy  developed.  From  the  wandering 
life  which  he  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  lead,  a  cosmopolite  feeling 
arose,  the  true  interpretation  of  which  is,  a  happy  indifference  with 
regard  to  locality.  The  maladie  du  pays  was  a  complaint  he  had  no 
experience  of.  Whenever  he  shifted  his  quarters  he  was  troubled  witli 
none  of  those  regrets  which  make  men  turn  backward  with  a  lingering 
gaze  upon  the  steeple.  The  object  of  his  life  was  always  to  look  before 
him,  and  ihe  only  conrideration  which  he  gave  to  the  past  was  when  the 
experience  belonging  to  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  present  It  is  true 
that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  its 
inequalities  are  smoothed  by  perpetual  friction,  and  Louis  Petit  felt  the 
advantage  of  gliding  ihrougn  the  world  without  the  risk  of  b^nc^ 
brought  up  at  an  imexpected  turn  by  any  stray  feeling  or  affection.  A  ^ 
supple  nature  and  the  accident  of  position  had  rendered  him  fertile  in  * 
resources,  expert  in  contrivances.  There  was  nothing  he  was  not  willing 
to  attempt,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  there  were  very  few  metiers 
be*had  not  tired,  with  more  or  less  success. 

He  had  commenced  his  independent  career  as  a  dealer  in  cantre-- 
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marques  at  the  doors  of  the  Paris  theatres — a  good  introduction  to  any 
profession  requiring  a  fond  of  assurance.  From  thence  he  had  passed 
to  the  stage  of  the  Funambules,  where  he  figured  as  an  acrobate  of 
some  reputation;  hut  a  severe  sprain,  which  laid  him  up  and  gaye  his- 
position  to  a  detested  rival,  threw  him  hack  once  more  on  the  pavty. 
and  his  next  pursuit,  heing  gifted  with  a  very  shrill  voice,  was  that  of  a 
hawker  of  evening  journals,  and  his  cry  of  "  V*l^  9'qui  vient  d  paraitre" 
might  be  heard  every  evening  from  one  end  of  the  Italian  Boulevard  to 
the  other.  He  then,  for  reasons  which  he  called  political,  but  which  others 
said  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  police  simply,  transferred  his  operations 
to  a  more  removed  ground,  and  became  alternately  a  postilion,  a  mar- 
miton,  a  hairdresser,  a  deeroUeur,  the  driver  of  a  diligence,  a  marchand 
de  vtn,  a  courier,  a  Uupiais  in  private  families,  a  marguUlier^  a  picture* 
dealer,  a  cigar  manufacturer,  and  when  without  any  visible  means  of  ex- 
istence, tout  bonnementy  a  chevalier  dindustrie. 

In  exercising  these  various  avocations,  he  found  himself  sometimes  a 
resident  in  London,  sometimes  in  Madrid;  in  troublous  times  he  was 
again  in  his  element  in  Paris ;  anon  he  might  be  seen  in  Brussels,  in- 
Lausanne,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna — in  short,  wherever  chance  or  oppor- 
tnnity  conducted  him.  Of  late  years  he  had  chiefly  affected  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  being  induced  thereto  by  those 
districts  "  having  the  call''  with  the  wandering  English.  He  knew  by 
heart  the  contents  of  every  church  and  picture-gallery  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  from  Naples  to  Amsterdam  ;  he  was  an  antiquarian,  a  wine- 
taster,  a  judge  of  horseflesh,  a  connoisseur  in  all  matters  musical  and 
theatrical,  a  guide  of  unimpeachable  accuracy,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  a  fripon,  par  dessus  le  marche.  Pity,  with  all  his  accomplish- 
ments, that  he  had  never  yet  made  his  fortune  I  He  had  been  very  near 
it  a  great  many  times,  for  his  invention  was  unrivalled,  and  some  of  his 
discoveries  were  perfectly  sublime.  There  was  but  one  lever  wanting  to 
set  them  all  in  motion  ;  and  this  was  Capital,  imfortunately  unattainable 
in  his  case,  his  propensity  being  to  get  rid  of  his  money  as  fast  as  he 
got  it — a  fondness  for  games  of  chance  assisting  his  endeavours. 

So  much  for  his  morale  ;  a  few  words  now  as  to  his  physique. 

He  was  appropriately  named  Petit,  for  he  scarcely  exceeded  in  height 
that  celebrated  French  orator,  who,  to  admit  of  nis  bein^  seen,  was 
accommodated  with  a  tabouret  in  the  tribune  whenever  he  addressed  the 
Assembly.  But,  unlike  that  eminent  little  man,  there  was  nothing 
feminine  in  his  general  appearance.  His  figure,  though  small,  was 
angular  and  wiry,  and  his  face  was  as  hard  and  red  as  a  brick.  It 
might  well  be  so,  after  all  the  wear  and  tear  it  had  undergone,  after  all 
the  buffets  it  had  encountered.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  not  quite 
perfect,  and  suggested  the  notion  that  it  had  been  battered  slightly  out 
of  shape.  Neither  were  his  features  perfectly  regular,  for  his  nose 
swerved  from  the  perpendicular,  and  his  small,  black,  twinkling  eyes 
were  set  obliquely  beneath  his  brows,  and  gave  something  of  an  air 
Chinois  to  their  cunning  expression.  On  the  volubility  of  his  tongue, 
and  the  force  of  his  expressions,  there  is  little  need  to  dilate ;  had  these 
I)een  wanting,  he  would  have  been  deficient  in  the  main  attributes  of 
hia  profession.  To  liken  a  man  of  his  qualifications  to  the  lower  animals 
may  savour  of  indignity ;  but  the  account  of  his  person  is  scarcely  com-^ 
plete  without  adding  that  he  possessed  the  agility  of  a  cat  and  the  powers 
of  endozBDce  of  a  badger. 
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His  cosinme  was  of  the  kmd  which  is  best  described  by  the  wozd 
«<geedy."  There  was  a  good  deal  of  buttonixig-up  across  the  chest,  and 
some  careful  strapping  down  over  the  leet :  no  ostentatious  display  of 
fine  linen,  and  not  much  nap  on  his  coffee-coloured  hat  He  wore  a 
black  neckcloth,  as  much  from  conyenienoe  as  choice,  and  dispensed  alto- 
gether with  ^OYeg.  The  onlyartioles  of  valae  on  his  person  were  a 
pinchbeck  watch  with  a  lacquered  chain,  a  copper  ring  set  with  a  splendid 
(glass)  amethyst,  a /^a/ii^-mo^A^  snuff-box,  supported  by  an  indispensable 
red  cotton  handkerduef,  and  a  greasy  black  leather  pocket-book  filled 
with  hotel  cards,  old  passports,  one  or  two  bills  that  had  been  receipted, 
and  about  a  score  of  the  same  class  of  documents  which  stood  no  dumce 
of  ever  being  so.  As  the  possession  of  **papiers^*  is  always  an  indica- 
tion of  personal  importance  in  France  and  Belgium,  Monsieur  Petit 
never  failed  to  produce  his  pocket-book  on  every  avulable  occasion, 
though  he  favoured  the  wond  with  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  its 
contents. 

Monsieur  Louis  Petit  was,  on  his  own  representation,  the*  confiden- 
tial agent  of  some  of  the  greatest  lords  in  England,  who  honoured  him 
by  asking  his  advice  and  requesting  his  services  in  the  execution  of  impor- 
tant commissions.  If  thb  statement  were  true,  it  rather  reflects  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  British  nobility  not  to  have  provided  better  for  such  an 
invaluable  hamme  d'affaires  ;  a  counting  house,  and  half  a  dozen  clerks 
should  have  been  the  basis  on  which  the  extensive  operations  he  spoke 
of  ought  to  have  been  performed ;  but  no — he  was  left  to  get  through 
his  work  single  handed.  In  justice  to  Monsieur  Petit'a  candour,  we  must, 
however,  say  that  he  entirely  acquitted  those  noUe  lords  of  their  apparent 
meanness  ;  he  was  so  fond  of  the  *' Angleesh"  that  no  persuasion  could 
induce  him  ''not  to  take  no  more  from  dem''  than  from  "  everybody  else 
in  all  the  vorld,"  a  mode  of  expressing  himself  which  conveyed  at  first  a 
strong  impression  of  his  generosity,  though  the  delusion  was  dispelled 
when  he  afterwards  presented  his  "  littel  bUl." 

Such,  with  all  his  attributes,  was  Monsieur  Louis  Petit,  the  ''guardian 
angel"  of  Messieurs  Heavysteme  and  Hassock. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp  with  these  gentlem^i  in 
his  wake  justiBed  the  appellation :  for  at  the  sight  of  his  weU-known  face 
the  crowd  of  expectant  eomniismnaires  who  hover  round  the  doors  of 
continental  hotels,  and  especially  harry  and  vex  our  countrymen  in  the 
Low  Countries,  at  once  withdrew  the  claim  which  they  were  ready  to 
prefer.  They  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  travellers  were  committed,  "  rescue 
or  no  rescue,"  to  the  custody  of  Monsieur  Petit,  and  he  was  much  too  old 
a  hand  to  throw  away  the  slightest  chance  of  which  they  could  take 
advantage.  A  few  ironical  compliments  on  the  firuardian  angel's  abilities, 
and  a  friendly  intimation  to  the  Englishmen  to  beware  of  their  protector, 
whom  they  politely  designated  as  a  ''  polisson,'*  were  all  that  passed  on 
the  occasion;  but  the  phDosophy  of  Monsieur  Petit  remained  undisturbed. 
He  had  long  outlived  the  care  of  his  reputation,  and  slander  and  abuse 
were  as  powerless  to  hurt  his  feelings  as  a  shower  of  hail  to  damase  a 
stone  walL  He  relied,  moreover,  on  the  chance  of  what  was  said  by  these 
worthies  being  only  imperfectly  understood,  and  his  sagacity  met  with  its 
reward,  for  the  gentlemen  foLbwed  with  an  impression  on  their  minds  that 
Monsieur  Petit  was  onlv  obnoxious  to  the  crowd  on  account  of  bemg  a 
<<  policeBum*" 
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ntOM  THS  OSBM AN  OV  bOCUBT. 

Br  Loun4.  Stuakt  Costsllo* 

^^Vir'  ich  die  Luft  um  die  Slugel  zu  schlagen. 

WzBB  I  the  faroese  that  the  birde*  inagB  moTe, 
Or  oould  I  chase  the  douds  m  they  rove, 
O^er  the  moimtain  peaks  to  speed- 
That  were  a  life  indeed! 

The  pines  to  rock  and  the  oaks  to  shake, 
Farther  and  farther  my  flight  to  take ; 
A  soul  to  the  whispering  shades  to  give- 
That  were  indeed  to  live ! 

The  slumberer  Eeho  to  vex  and  wake. 

To  startle  the  nymphs  by  stream  and  brake. 

To  hover  aboTO  the  quivering  mead — 

That  were  to  live  indeed! 

To  win  by  caresses  the  smile  of  the  rose, 

To  fan  the  young  bud  of  the  pink  as  it  glows, 

Oently  the  veil  of  the  lily  remove — 

That  were  a  life  of  love ! 

To  rustle  and  sigh  in  the  robe  of  the  bride, 

To  curl  the  long  locks  that  her  charms  would  hide, 

To  take,  as  a  due,  the  fragrance  they  give — 

That  were  a &e  to  live! 

Hyrrh  and  all  perfumes  as  off 'rings  to  bear, 
— Oh  what  delight  in  that  odorous  ur!— - 
A  breath  to  the  flame  of  the  altar  to  give. 

That  were  inde^  to  live ! 

To  shake  ihe  thick  branches  with  treasure  that  swell, 
And  to  bend  the  full  ear  of  the  corn-stalk  as  well, 
In  the  lap  of  the  vine  the  rich  clusters  to  kiss— 

Oh  what  a  life  were  this ! 

To  sound  forth  the  early  reveiUe  of  mom. 
To  waken  the  roe,  and  the  flowers  on  the  lawn, 
And  at  evening  the  dreams  of  Creation  to  twine — 
Oh  what  a  life  were  mine! 

ITThen  noon  in  its  ardour  may  bumingly  glow, 
To  plunge  in  the  cool  wave  that  freshens  below, 
In  a  8o£b  passing  show'r  the  faint  fields  to  revive- 
That  were  indeed  to  live! 

"The  doors,  closely  fiutened,  at  length  to  undose, 
And  draw  from  its  cell  the  sofi  braath  of  the  roee, 
T6  the  fong  of  die  poet  her-aweetneas  to  give. 

That  were  indeed  to  live! 
2a2 
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ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 

We  have  made  our  leaders  so  perfectlv  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  research  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  that  it  may  he  very  fairly  expected, 
in  a  case  where  interest  is  so  intense  and  so  widely  diffused,  tnat  we 
should  persevere  in  our  chronicle  of  enterprise  and  adventure.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  the  year  1845,  138  as  noble  fellows  as  ever  troo  a  plank, 
sailed  from  England  in  the  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  Captain  Sir 
John  Franklin,  with  orders  to  enter  the  Polar  Sea  by  Barrow's  Straits, 
and  sail  westward  to  those  of  Behring.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1845, 
this  expedition  was  spoken  with  in  latitude  74  deg.  48  min.  north,  and 
longitude  66  deg.  13  rain,  west,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  the  ice  comparatively  open,  prospects  promising,  and  officers  and 
men  in  health  and  sanguine  spirits.  The  vessels  were  victualled  for 
three  years,  yet  since  that  day,  now  four  years  seven  months  ago, 
nought  has  been  heard  of  them. 

In  1848  three  expeditions  lefl  England  in  search  of  our  missing 
countrymen.  The  Enterprise  and  Investigator  were  sent  on  the  track  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  Sir  James  Ross:  they  wintered  in 
Leopold  Harbour,  examined  the  neighbouring  shores  for  many  miles 
by  means  of  land  parties  ;  but  when,  in  August,  1849,  the  ships  got  out 
of  their  winter  quarters,  they  were,  as  we  have  before  recorded,  immo- 
diately  inextricably  surrounded  with  ice,  and  swept  by  it  into  Baffin*8 
Bay.  The  second  expedition  was  an  overland  party  under  Sir  J, 
Richardson.  We  have  recorded  its  progress,  and  mentioned  that  Dr, 
Rae  had  been  lef^  on  the  Arctic  shores,  to  attempt,  during  the  summer 
of  1849,  to  penetrate  into  Victoria  and  Wollaston's  Lands.  Intelligence 
of  the  results  of  such  a  bold  undertaking  may  be  almost  daily  expected. 

The  third  expedition — and  of  which  we  have  not  before  been  able  to 
give  an  account— *  was  composed  of  the  Plover,  Commander  Moore,  whidi 
was  to  approach  the  Arctic  Ajchipelago  from  Behring*s  Straits,  but 
being  an  old  clumsy  vessel,  she  failed  in  1848,  and  was  only  able  to 
enter  on  the  prosecution  of  her  appointed  work  in  the  summer  of  1849. 
The  same  year  the  Herald  (Captain  Kellett)  was  ordered  up  from  Oahu 
to  the  Struts,  to  forward  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  Herald 
found  at  Petropaulski  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  schooner  Nancy 
Dawson  (Mr.  Shedden),  who  had  come  along  the  Chinese  coast  ta 
Behring*s  Straits,  also  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party. 
The  yacht  was  placed  at  Captain  Kellett's  disposal;  and  the  crew 
being  in  a  state  of  disorganisation,  an  officer  was  sent  on  board.  The 
two  vessels  sailed  from  Petropaulski  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the 
15th  of  July  joined  the  Plover,  at  anchor  under  Chamisso  Island.  On 
this  island  they  dug  up  336  lbs.  of  flour,  left  there  twenty-three  years 
before  by  Captain  Beechey,  of  which  175  lbs.  was  as  sweet  and  well- 
tasted  as  any  they  had  on  board.  The  sand  in  which  it  was  buriod 
was  frozen  so  hard,  that  it  emitted  sparks  with  every  blow  of  the  pickaxe. 
On  Julv  18  the  vessels  stood  out  to  sea,  with  a  south-west  wind.  On 
the  25tli  they  were  aS  Wainwright's  Inlet,  surrounded  by  vast  numbers 
of  whales,  walruses  that  kept  up  a  continual  bellowing  and  grunting,  in- 
numerable seals  that  barked  as  lustily  as  dogs^  and  immense  flocks  of 
ducks 
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At  this  point  another  expedition,  consisting  of  four  hoats  and  twenty- 
five  persons,  with  seventy  .oa^y?*  provisions,  was  started,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenapt  Piillen.  On  the  26th  the  ice  could  be  seen  in 
heavy  masses,  extending  from  the  shofre  near  the  Seahorse  Islands/ 4nd 
t^e  same  day  they  made  the  pack,  which  was  composed  of  dirty  •coloured 
ibe,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  columns  and  pinnacles 
^onie  distance  in.     The  pack  was  traced  for  forty  leagues,  and   being 

?erfectly  impenetrable,  the  most  northerly  point  reached  was  in  latitude 
S  deg.  51  min.  north,  and  163  west.  July  30th,  being  packed  in 
shore,  the  survey  of  Wainwright's  Inlet  was  recommenced.  The  natives 
supplied  them  freely  with  fresh  provisions.  Early  in  August  the  pack 
was  again  coasted  in  a  westerly  direction,  wolves  grunting  around  in 
groups  of  eight  and  ten  together ;  but  strong  winds  and  thick  weather 
rorced  them  to  return  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  being  in  latitude  70  dee.  20  min.  N.,  and  171 
deg.  23  min.  W.  long.,  the  Herald  discovered  a  shoal.  On  the  15th,  at 
noon,  the  vessel  was  m  lat.  70  deg.  20  min.,  and  long.  171  deg.  10  min. 
W.,  and  on  the  17th  the  exciting  report  of  land  ho  !  was  made  from  the 
mast-head,  and  several  small  islands  were  gradually  made  out,  with  a 
very  extensive  and  high  land  beyond.  One  of  these  islands  being  a 
solid  mass  of  granite,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  extent  east  and  west, 
and  rising  about  1400  feet  out  of  the  sea,  in  71  deg.  20  min.  N.,  long. 
175  deg.  16  min.  W.,  was  reached  in  the  Herald  boat  with  great  difficulty, 
and  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  The  high  land  seen  in  the  distance  Captain  Kellett 
considered  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  mountains  seen  by  the 
natives  ofiP  Cape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia),  mentioned  by  Baron  Wrangell  in 
his  Polar  voyages. 

A  strong  northerly  wind,  constant  snow-storms,  and  excessive  cold, 
preventeid  fiirther  examination,  and  obliged  Captain  Kellett  to  return  to 
the  rendezvous  off  Cape  Lisburne  for  the  boats.  On  the  24th  of  August 
the  Herald  sighted  off  the  low  land  the  Nancy  Dawson  yacht  and  one 
of  the  larger  boats.  Mr.  Shedden  came  on  board,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Martin,  the  second  master  of  the  Plover j  who  had  been  sent  back  by 
Lieut.  Pullen  in  charge  of  the  two  large  boats  of  the  expedition.  The 
boats  had  been  accompanied  as  far  as  Point  Barrow  by  the  yacht  This 
vessel  had  many  escapes.  She  was  pressed  on  shore  once,  ran  on  shore  on 
another  occasion  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow,  and  was  only  got  off 
hy  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  who  manned  her  capstan,  and  noved 
with  great  good  will.  On  another  occasion  she  parted  her  lower  cable 
from  the  pressure  of  the  ice  that  came  suddenly  down  on  her,  and  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  severe  squeeze* 

Finding  it  impossible  to  remain  on  the  coast,  Captun  Kellett  began  on 
the  28th  to  work  off  with  all  the  sail  the  ship  would  carry.  Passed  Cape 
Krusenstem  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  same  evening  found  the 
Plover  and  the  yacht  at  anchor  under  Choris  Peninsula,  Chamisso  Island. 
After  a  boat  expedition  up  Buckland  River,  the  Herald  sailed  from  the 
Kotzebue  Sound,  in  company  with  the  yacht,  on  the  29th  of  September 
for  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Shedden  being  at  that  time  suffering  from  the  illness 
which  probably  predisposed  him  to  that  final  malady  which  carried  him 
off  at  Mazatlan,  where  the  yacht  arrived  the  13tb,  and  the  Herald 
the  14th  of  November. 
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The  FloveTf  it  ib  to  be  xemariudy  remamedduxiDg  the  winter  now  just 
elapsed  at  ChiwniMO  Island,  while  the  small  expedition  under  lieutenant 
Fnlleu,  consisting  of  two  twenty-seven  foot  whale-boats  and  one  natire 
baidar,  manned  with  fourteen  persons  in  all,  and  canjing  100  days'  pro* 
vision,  were  on  their  way,  with  God's  blessing,  to  one  of  the  Hudson'a 
Bay  establishments  on  the  Mackenzie  River.  By  the  reports  that  were 
received  of  the  expedition  by  the  return  boats,  it  appears  that  they  fell  in 
with  the  main  pack  of  ice  in  71  deg.  15  min.  58  sec.  north — much  further 
south  than  was  expected,  from  the  mildness  of  the  weather  and  the  fine 
open  sea.  Lieutenant  PuUen  stopped  at  Point  Barrow  till  the  4th  of 
August,  when  he  parted  company  irom  the  yacht  and  larger  boats,  amidst 
three  hearty  good  cheers  on  both  sides.  News  may  be  expected  of  this 
expedition  this  spring ;  and  unless  instructions  of  a  different  nature  are 
forwarded  by  the  Admiralty  to  York  Factory,  Lieutenant  Pullen  was  to 
return  in  the  smnmer  of  1850  to  Point  Barrow,  where  it  was  the  intention 
of  Commander  Moore  to  return  to  his  assistance.  Captain  Kellett  laya 
great  stress  in  his  reports  on  the  health,  bodily  strength,  endurance^  ability, 
and  great  decision  of  character  which  ensure  success  to  Lieutenant  PuUen 
in  this  arduous  voyage. 

It  is  imposfflble  to  contemplate  ihe  results  of  this  exploratory  journey 
without  being  appalled  at  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the 
expedition  sent  out  this  spring  imder  Captain  CoUinson  by  the  same 
route.  The  day  after  the  Herald  left  Chamisso  Island  in  company  with  the 
Plover^  the  expedition  changed  colours  with  an  American  whaler,  whalea 
at  the  time  blowing  in  every  direction  around  her,  but  the  wind  was  too 
strong,  and  there  was  too  much  sea  for  her  "  to  attempt  them."  No  sooner 
had  the  expedition  attained  a  westerly  longitude  of  about  162  deg.  in  the 
parallel  of  71  to  71*30,  than  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  ak>ng  the 
edge  of  which  they  ran  to  the  northward,  until  finally  stopped  by  the 
pack  in  72  deg.  51  min.  N.  lat.,  and.  163  deg.  48  min.  W.  long. ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow,  and  at  the  outermost  verge  of 
the  seas  which  they  were  sent  to  explore. 

The  expedition  from  the  west  was  thus  stopped  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
1500  miles  from  Barrow's  Straits,  and  nearly  1000  from  the  most 
easterly  lands  discovered  in  the  Arctic  Archipelago.  And  what  difficulties 
may  there  not  exist  between  the  point  reached  by  the  Herald  and  Parry 
Islands?  Suppose  this  vast  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  be  without  lands, 
the  sea  of  ice  to  be  traversed  is  fearful  to  think  of!  True,  that  when  at 
their  more  northerly  position  Commander  Moore  and  the  ice-master  re* 
ported  a  water  sky,  but  the  hope  to  be  derived  from  so  fednt  a  promise  is 
as  delusive,  almost,  as  the  mirage.  The  fact  is,  that  every  exploratory 
expedition  in  the  Arctic  Regions  which  has  got  a  few  steps  beyond  another, 
has  always  found  land.  To  Melville  Peninsula  succeeded  Boothia ;  and 
toBathurst  Island,  Melville  Island.  To  the  Continent  succeeded  Woolaston 
and  Victoria  Lands  ;  and  to  the  Parry  Islands,  Cane  Walker  and  Banks' 
Land.  And  now  1000  miles  to  the  westward  of  these  the  Herald  finds 
what  its  captain  deems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  mountains 
seen  by  the  natives  off  Cape  Jakan  on  the  coast  of  Asia  !  Everything^, 
therefore,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  that  portion  of  the  Arctic  Sea  which 
extends  northwards  of  the  American  continent  is^  with  the  exception  of 
tiie  line  of  coast,  almost  entirely  Und  and  ice-locked.  Thus  were  the 
outer  pack  forced,  what  unknown  obstacles  would  be  presented  to  piogroos 
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fer  some  time  yet  to  come  bj  unknown  and  unexplored  lands  and  islands? 
Where  in  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  the  point  where  land  ends 
and  water  commences  is  so  difficult  to  determine,  how  find  where  a 
channel  lies,  and  when  found,  how  tortuous  and  uncertain  the  line  of 
naTigation  in  an  archinelago  so  circumstanced?  Barrow's  Straits  were 
&ooyered  in  Parry's  nrst  voyage,  and  yet  the  very  last  attempt  made  to 
navigate  them  failed  in  two  successive  years.  If  this  is  the  case  m  a  known 
channel,  what  must  it  he  in  1000  miles  of  unexplored  ice  and  land? 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that  such  an  expedition  as  that  sent  out 
under  Captain  Collinson  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken.  No  measures^ 
so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  left  to  save  our  fellow-countrymen,  should  be 
neglected.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  case.  It  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  determined,  by  Sir 
James  Ross*s  expedition,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  neither  been  im- 
hayed  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  nor  gone  to  the  south  instead  of  the  west 
iror  passing  the  coast  of  North  Somerset.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  having  screw  propellmg  power, 
would  have  forced  their  way  through  young  ice  into  narrow  and  difficult 
diannels  and  against  contrary  winds.  These  ships  may  be  mthin  sight 
of  Cape  Walker,  or  off  Banks*  Land.  They  may  be  beset  amongst  the 
Parry  Islands,  or  they  may  be  in  the  broad  expanse  of  unknown  sea  which 
lies  between  Banks'  Land  and  the  longitude  of  Cape  Barrow,  to  the  east 
of  which  the  Herald  could  not  force  its  way.  But  neither  Herald  nor 
Ftover,  no  more  than  Enterprise  and  Investigator^  could,  without  pro- 
pelling power,  be  expected  to  succeed  by  any  amount  of  seamanship  or 
manual  labour  in  gaining  the  position  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party  to  have  attained.  The  best  that  can  befal  any 
party  that  shall  follow  in  their  track  is  to  g^t  back  again.  The  same^ 
sea  that  would  carry  a  vessel  of  succour  to  the  relief  of  the  missing  expe- 
dition would  in  all  probability  set  our  countrymen  at  liberty.  The- 
diances  are,  the  ships  and  their  crews  being  safe  and  sound,  that  a  fair 
season  may  restore  them  to  us  firom  their  perilous  position  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  and  that  one  of  the  many  exploratory  expeditions  sent  out 
wiU  be  there,  not  to  rescue,  but  to  tender  to  them  uxat  help  and  succour 
of  which,  by  this  time,  they  must  assuredly  be  much  in  need  of. 

Last  year,  while  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  were  struggling  in 
the  east,  the  Herald  and  Plover  and  the  little  yacht  in  the  west,  and  Sir 
John  Richardson  and  his  land  party  in  the  south,  parliament  granted 
20,000/.  reward  as  an  inducement  for  whalers  and  private  individuals  to- 
attempt  the  rescue  of  Franklin  and  his  companions ;  and  at  an  expense  of 
12,000/.  the  North  Star  was  filled  with  provisions,  and  despatched  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  Sir  James  Ross,  to  revictual  his  vessels  and  instruct 
Irim  to  persevere  in  his  search.  There  are  reasons  to  hope  that  the 
said  North  Star  is  safe  at  this  moment  in  Leopold  Harbour,  and  her 
stock  of  provisions  may  perchance  be  yet  devoted  to  the  very  objects 
here  fsuntly  anticipated. 

Thus  at  this  very  moment  there  are  three  relieving  parties  in  the 
Arctic  Seas :  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Pullen  and  his  crew  off  the  in- 
hospitable coast  of  the  Mackenzie  River;  Dr.  Rae  and  his  party  off  the 
still  more  perplexing  coast  of  the  Coppermine  River;  and  the  North 
Ster,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the  very  track  of  the  long  missing  expedition. 
Tlie  Enterprise  and  Investigator  sailed  again  from  this  country,  but 
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m  an  opposite  direction  to  that  previoui^ly  taken,  nnder  the  command. of 
Captain  Collinson,  in  the  month  of  January,  furnished  itith  provisions  for 
three  years,  as  well  as  with  a  quantity  of  extra  stores,  ana  fortified  in 
every  respect  against  the  dangers  and  inclemencies  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 
Captain  Collinson  was  to  proceed  to  Cape  Virgins,  where  he  would  find 
a  steamer  in  waiting  to  tow  him  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  so 
on  to  Valparaiso.  From  this  port  the  two  ships  are  to  proceed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  will  receive  despatches  from  home,  and 
meanwhile,  if  possible,  effect  a  junction  with  the  Herald  and  Fiaver, 
In  case  he  should  join  company  with  these  vessels.  Captain  Colhnson  is 
directed  to  add  Commander  Moore  and  the  Plover  to  his  expedition,  and 
make  all  despatch  so  as  to  reach  Behring*8  Straits  in  July,  and  actually 
to  strike  the  ice  by  the  first  of  August 

Once  arrived  at  the  ice,  for  three  years  Captain  OoUinson  is  left  to 
himself,  subject  only  to  some  general  directions  as  to  winter  quarters. 
For  three  years  he  will  be  sedulously  engaged  in  despatching  parties  4>f 
men  in  such  directions  as  may  seem  the  most  likely  to  produce  favourable 
results,  and  in  organising  boat  expeditions  to  search  e^'eiy  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Arctic  shores  for  traces  of  Franklin  and  his  companions. 
The  reason  why  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  were  despatched  by 
way  of  Behring  s  instead  of  Barrow's  Straits  was,  as  recorded  by  the 
Admiralty,  because  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  the  last  iyto 
years  to  relieve  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  failed,  and  all  acce&s  to 
rarry  Islands  has  been  prevented  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  upper 
part  of  Barrow's  Straits ;  and  whereas  it  is  possible  that  the  same  severity 
of  weather  may  not  prevail  at  the  same  time  in  both  the  eastern  atnd 
western  entrances  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  they  determined  to  send  an  'Expe- 
dition into  the  Polar  Sea  from  the  westward. 

The  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Herald  and  Flover  to  penetrate 
from  the  westward,  and  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  ice  at  the  very  onset,  having,  in  fact,  like  the  eastern  expedition, 
merely  arrived  at  the  extreme  confines  of  the  region  in  which  tne  txe^s 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  may  yet  be  expecting  i-elief  in  lingering 
misery,  would  to  a  certain  extent  negative  this  last  hope  held  out  of,  a 
difference  in  seasons  between  the  east  and  west  approaches  to  the  Aredc 
Ocean.  The  resolution  now  come  to,  however,  of  setading  out  another 
expedition  by  Barrow's  Straits,  lends  very  great  importance  to  that  under 
Captain  Colunson ;  for  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  taking  into 
account  the  enterprising  character  and  Arctic  experience  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  that  if  ms  ships  were  hopelessly  involved  in  the  ice,  and  Mfe 
-were  yet  spared  to  him  and  his  companions,  that  he  would  not  be  oeoi- 
tented  to  remain  inactive  until  relief  should  reach  him,  and  that  die 
natural  direction  he  would  take  would  be  either  for  the  whaling  ships 
-by  Barrow's  Straits  or  for  the  northern  coast  of  America,  in  ooier.to 
reach  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  still  it  is 
almost  equally  impossible  to  conceive  two  expeditions  acting  in  ooncfsrt 
irom  the  east  and  the  west  at  the  same  time,  and  that  perseveriagly 
during  several  consecutive  years,  aided  by  balloons,  rockets,  ddllaied 
foxes,  and  a  hundred  other  resources  of  an  anxious  and  charitable  in- 
genuity, but  that,  some  how  or  other,  intelligence  of  aid  and  tueeour  may 
be  conveyed  across  the  g^eat  and  unknown  interval  that  wilMie  butwften 
the  two  expeditions.     Lieutenant  Pulkti^s  expedition  eoareely  fttOceeds 
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sufiSdently  to  the  eastward  to  have  reasonable  expectations  of  being  of 
any  use;  but  Dr.  Rae's  party  should  be  strengthened;  and  for  three 
years  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  should  have  the  coast  of  North 
America^  from  the  Great  Fish  Biver  to  the  Mackenzie,  under  strict  sur- 
veillance. This  might  be  effected  by  three  parties ;  one  at  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  rivers,  and  a  third  in  the  centre,  at  the  Coppermine 
River,  keeping  up  constant  conununication  with  the  natives.  How  far 
for  purposes  of  combined  movement  with  the  naval  expeditions  parties 
could  be  despatched  from  the  northern  coast  across  sea,  towards  Parry's 
Islands^  we  cannot  venture  to  say.  Our  feelings  are,  that  such  ore 
fraught  with  infinite  danger.  The  seas  in  these  regions  are  liable  to 
sud<kn  and  great  disturbances  from  trivial,  almost  unknown  causes ;  and 
the  currents  in  the  narrow  chaimels  of  the  icy  archipelago  are  most  ad- 
verse. Captain  Kellett^  when  off  Cape  Hope  (August  26th)  in  a  calm, 
describes  heavy  zoUers  as  coming  in  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and 
had  the  yacht  and  boats  remained  at  their  anchorage,  they  certainly 
would  have  driven  on  shore  without  his  being  able  to  render  them  any 
assistance.  And  again,  on  the  27th,  he  says:  "I  have  never  seen  so 
hollow  or  distressing  a  sea  for  a  ship ;  no  small  decked  boat  could  have 
lived  in  it."  Nothing  seems  so  certain,  that  in  those  ordinances  of  Pro- 
vidence which  govern  terrestrial  phenomena,  the  Arctic  Ocean  is,  when 
free  of  ice,  as  much  the  peculiar  region  of  movement  and  turbulence, 
and  the  abode  of  animals  such  as  whales,  walruses,  seals,  and  birds,  that 
delight  in  such  (for  it  is  at  once  their  safety  and  that  state  of  things 
which  favours  their  alimentation),  just  as  much  as  the  Pacific  is  the 
region  of  calms  and  the  home  of  the  turtle  and  the  coral. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  trust  that  in  this  expedition  all  projects 
of  geographical  exploration  will  be  discountenanced.  Should  the  pack  be 
lound  open  in  the  parallel  oi^  but  north  of  Barrow  Point,  we  should  say 
by  all  means  wait  for  nothing,  but  push  on  for  Parry  *s  Islands  if  possible-p- 
but  this  is  beg^ng  the  question;  the  pack  may  be  found  in  1850  as  com- 
pact as  in  1849,  and  to  the  westward  of  Barrow  Point  this  expedition, 
with  the  Plover  added  to  it,  will  be  a  laige  and  efficient  one,  and  one 
party  at  all  events  may  visit  Relict's  Island ;  an  elevation  of  1400  feet 
will  gite  great  power  of  observation  as  to  the  distribution  of  land,  the 
trending  of  the  high  land  discovered  by  the  Herald^  the  existence  of  an 
open  sea  to  the  northwards,  or  the  possible  existence  of  an  open  channel 
in  the  pack. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  laying  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  proposal 
for  a  new  expedition  from  the  eastward,  very  properly,  although  in  oppo- 
sition to  opinions  industriously  circulated  of  late,  placed  foremost  in  con- 
sideration th^  expediency  ot  applying  steam  navigation  directly  and 
.primarily  in  the  search.  The  honourable  member  for  Oxford  further 
suggested  that  instead  of  two  vessels  being  employed,  the  same  amount 
of  tonnage  should  be  distributed  among  four  vessels.  The  object,  as  he 
justly  remarked,  was  not  so  much  to  go  from  one  point  to  another,  as  to 
make  a  search  in  all  directions. 

Mr.  M'Cormack,  formerly  surgeon  of  the  Erebus,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
vocated that  the  expedition  should  be  mainly  carried  on  by  boats,  having 
a  vessel  as  a  point  d^appui  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  to  investigate 
Smith's  Sooady  Joaes's  Sound,  and  Wellington  Channel. 

Tl^e  Bevw/W.  Scoresbyr-tbe  w«ll-known  Arctic  traveller,  and  author 
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of  many  worics  on  the  Arctic  regions^-has  abo  pablshed  *^  Conndemtions 
on  Measures  for  the  DkcoTery  and  Relief  of  our  Absent  AdTentoren  in 
the  Arctic  Regions,''  in  wfai^  after  giving  it  as  his  opinion — and  a  yeij 
important  one  it  is  too— that  the  crews  61  the  two  mips  codd  not  ht 
summarily  hsi — that  Arctic  expeditions  are  attended  with  small  oompa* 
rative  risk  to  human  life,  for  <*  there  are  no  heavy  seas  which  covdd  pre- 
vent escape  from  a  shipwreck,  nor  could  any  imaginable  catastrophe  by 
the  ice  of  these  regions  suddenly  overwhelm  the  entire  crews."  He 
argues,  as  we  have  also  done,  in  favoor  of  three  combined  movements 
from  the  west,  tiie  east,  and  the  northern  coast  of  America. 

With  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  search  in  tJie  direction  of  Barrow's 
Straits,  Dr.  Scoresby  observes: — 

**  The  plan  of  seuxsh  in  tiiis  hopeful  direction,  wMch  I  venture  to  sub* 
mit,  comprehends  the  employment  of  four  vessels,  together  witii  one  or 
two  boats,  or  steam-launches,  for  detached  parties  in  the  proposed  inves- 
tigations. One  of  the  vessels,  the  principal  in  magnitude  and  accommo- 
dations, I  wovdd  propose  for  serving  as  a  general  dep6t,  receiving  ship, 
or  place  of  retreat  for  parties,  or  crews  of  the  other  vessels.  For  it  has 
appeared  to  me,  after  eveiy  consideration  which  I  could  myself  give  to 
the  subject,  to  be  of  vast  importance^  in  its  bearing  on  this  research  of 
humanity,  to  retain  to  the  very  last  one  efiective  snip,  at  least,  at  some 
safe  position  within  the  range  of  our  former  explorations  to  Melville 
Island.  Port  Leopold,  however  unfavourable  for  an  eariy  escape  for 
vessels  designed  for  active  operations,  appears  to  present  many  advan- 
tages for  the  head-quarters  of  exploring  parties  in  this  particular  region  ; 
<  a  position,'  as  described  by  Sir  James  Ross,  '  of  all  others  the  most  de- 
sirable, if  any  one  spot  had  to  be  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  wintering.' 
Witii  such  an  arrangement  for  a  point  d*appuiy  vessels  of  an  inferior  class, 
two  or  three  in  number,  might  be  safely  and  advantageously  employed  for 
pushing  investigation  westward  of  Cape  Walker,  as  well  as  up  the  channels 
extending  out  of  Barrow  Strait  northward.  Vessels  of  the  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  dockyard  lighters^  being  strongly  built,  and  of  small  tonnage, 
might  conveniently  serve  this  purpose;  or  vessels  of  a  like  class,  at 
present  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  the  trade  with  the  continent 
of  Europe,  being  of  a  burden  of  100  to  150  tons  (or  even  below  100  tons 
might  do),  and  theseycw^  sailers,  could  easily  be  found  for  sale,  so  as  to 
be^capable  of  being  fortified  and  fitted  up  for  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
ices,  and  for  an  early  departure  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Could  a  whaler 
or  two  be  procured,  either  by  purchase  or  hire  as  transports — as  to  which, 
I  imagine,  there  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  no  difficulty — an  advan- 
tage might  be  gained  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  the  time  that  would  other- 
wise be  requisite  for  strengthening  ordinary  vessels  for  collision  with  the 
ice.  A  vessel  of  this  class  would  have  abundant  capacity  for  the  one  sug- 
gested as  a  dep6t.  A  second  vessel,  as  a  dep6t,  might  advantageously  be 
planted  at  Melville  Island,  which  would  serve  as  an  additionid  security 
for  the  whole  expedition  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  being  sufficientiy  weU 
placed  for  active  operations." 

According  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  it  wovdd  follow  that  the  three  or 
four  ships  would  be  thus  disposed : — 

**  The  largest  vessel  of  the  series  (which  might  be  a  whaler)  would  be 
appointed  to  take  position  in,  or  not  remote frtmi,  Port  Leopold;  another 
the  next  latgest — might  take  up  a  position  as  a  second  dep6t 
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and  plAoe  ci  refuge  at  Melville  Iflknd.  A  third — a  small  veBKl — woald 
be  directed  to  the  west  side  of  Cape  Walker,  for  penetrating  from  thenoe^ 
as  &r  as>  die  oonveniently  might,  to  the  south-westward,  should  the  posi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  the  ice  permit  an  advance  in  that 
direction.  The  other  small  vessel  would  have  assigned  to  her  the  search 
of  Wellington  Channel,  and  other  inlets  proceeding  oat  of  Barrow  Strait 
northward;  whilst  the  boat,  Imng  dropped,  after  the  passage  of  the 
'  middle  ice,'  might  undertake^  with  g^reat  advantage^  the  researches  which 
are  still  requisite  within  the  d^erent  indents  of  the  upper  part  of  Baflin's 
Bay  (principally  that  of  Jones  Sound,  and  secondanly  that  of  Smith 
Soimd,  with  any  other  penetrable  channek  which  might  be  discovered), 
such  indents  seeming  to  promise  additional  outlets,  westward,  after  the 
manner  of  Lancaster  Sound." 

With  regard  to  this  plan,  it  may  be  observed  that  something  similar 
will  no  doubt  be  followed  out  by  government ;  the  number  of  outlets  from 
Barrow's  Straits  are  not  so  numerous  but  that  almost  every  possible  or 
likely  channel  will  be  investigated.  Ashrss  Dr.  Scoresby's  other  sug- 
gestions go,  we  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  passages  west  of  Cape 
Walker,  and  between  Banks'  Land  and  Melville  Island,  are  of  primary 
importance.  With  respect  to  the  weight  attached  by  Dr.  Scoresby  and 
Mr.  M'Cormack  to  the  exploration  of  Smith's  and  Jones'  Sounds,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay,  such  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  but  as 
deviations  from  the  great  and  primary  objects  of  an  e^qiedition  of  relief; 
and  even  Wellington  Sound,  although  within  Barrow's  Straits,  does  not 
present  itself  to  us  as  worthy  of  the  same  efforts  as  the  due  westerly  and 
southerly  line  which  the  Erebus  and  Terror  would  in  all  probability  have 
pursued,  once  the  ices  of  Barrow's  Straits  had  been  encompassed. 

Dr.  Scoresby  conceives,  with  regard  to  expeditions  fr*om  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  that  one  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Colville, 
and  proceeding  northwards,  would  be  of  considerable  utility ;  and  he  re- 
commends that  another  should  proceed  from  Cape  Bathurst  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Banks'  Land.  The  learned  doctor,  it  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
by  no  means  makes  out  his  case  of  Arctic  expeditions  being  attended  with 
littie  risk.  When  illustrating  the  power  of  moving  bodies  of  ice,  he  gives 
a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  total  loss  of  twenty  ships  out  of  a  fleet 
of  whalers  in  the  offing  of  Melville  Bay  in  1830.  He  describes  ships  as 
being  actually  run  through  their  broadsides  by  the  ice,  and  then  thrown 
on  their  beam  ends,  or  fairly  on  their  broadsides,  some  actually  tossed  up 
almost  in  the  position  of  rearing  horses,  others  capsized,  and  others  again 
overrun  by  the  advancing  floe,  and  totally  buried  by  it ! 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  lost  no  time  in  deciding  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  an- 
other expedition  to  proceed  *'  onwards  to  MelviUe  Ishind"  in  search  of 
Captain  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror.  The  services  of  Captain  H.  T.  Austen,  C.  B.,  were  immediately 
engaged  to  command  the  new  expedition,  whi(^  is  to  consist  of  two  sail- 
ing vessels  and  two  small  steamers,  having  a  small  draught  of  water,  and 
both  fitted  with  screw-propellers.  Highly  to  the  honour  of  the  officers  of 
the  British  navy,  a  host  of  volunteers,  among  whom  Captains  William 
Peel  and  Caffin,  Commander  C.  Forsyth,  Lieutenants  M'Clintock,  Browne, 
Osborne,  and  others,  at  once  offered  their  services  in  this  arduous  and 
perilous  enterprise.  It  will  be  at  onoe  felt  that  an  expedition  so  consti- 
tuted will  meet  all  that  has  been  proposed  to  be  done  by  means  of  boats 
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and  6xed  stations,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  small  steamers,  we  should 
think  far  more  eflBciently.  ^  ^-   . 

Mr.  Penny,  formerly  of  the  Advice,  has  at  die  same  time  heen  retained 
by  Lady  Franklin  for  an  especial  expedition,  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
vessel  oi;  his  own  selection  at  present  at  Aberdeen,  and  he  is  to  be  entirely 
under  his  own  control,  independent  of  Captttn  Austin's  expedition,  ex- 
cepting the  mutual  good  services  they  may  render  to  each  other  should 
they  meet  in  the  Polar  Seas. 

'Jiie  President  of  the  United  States,  appealed  to  in  the  cause  of  the 
missing  expedition  by  the  same  lady,  whose  indeSatigable  exertions  have 
won  for  her  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world,  has  transmitted  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  *^  accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in  view,''  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  vessels  suiti^le  to  encounter  the  penis  of  a  proper  exploration, 
and  the  want  of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  enable  him  to  furnish 
and  equip  an  efficient  squadron  for  that  object ;  but  Congress  being  now 
in  session,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  proceed  in  search  of  the  missing  ships,  with  their 
officers  and  crews,  were  respectfully  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

Truly  whatever  ingenuity  can  suggest,  or  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
government  can  effisct,  is  in  the  way  of  being  done  to  relieve  the  anguish 
and  suspense  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  to  carry  succour  to  our  brave  countiymen  in  suffer- 
ing and  affliction,  and  to  wipe  away  the  stain  to  our  national  honour  that 
would  be  sustained  by  leaving  the  devoted  and  gallant  crews  of  two  ships 
to  an  unknown  fate  m  unknown  regions. 


I'LL  KEEP  YOU  IN  REMEMBRANCE. 

BT  J.  £.  CABFENTER. 

I'll  keep  You  in  remembrance  still, 

ril  treasure  every  word  you  say ; 
Your  every  look  my  soul  shall  fill, 

Through  many  a  future  day : 
There  cannot  come  a  time  when  I 

May  cease  to  fondly  think  of  thee, 
Nor  be  a  place  beneath  the  sky. 
Where  thou'lt  forgotten  be  f 

I'll  keep  You  in  remembrance  till 

My  life*s  last  sigh  has  pass*d  away ; 
For  Memory  is  undying  still. 
Though  Love  itself  decay. 

ni  keep  You  in  remembrance,  thou 

Art  still  to  roe  a  guiding  star ; 
But  one  that  I  must  worship  now 

Alone — unseen— afar  I 
I  do  not  ask  You  still  to  view 

Thb  lone  and  wayward  course  of  mine, — 
Enough  if  I  may  still  pursue 
The  path  o'er  which  you  shine ! 

ril  keep  You  in  remembrance  till 

My  life's  last  sigh  lias  pass'd  away; 
For  Memory  is  undying  still. 
Though  Love  itself  decay ! 
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Chapter  XXXV. 

TBS  MAN  OF  P-B-0-E»P£BTT, 

And  DOW  behold  Mr.  Puffington,  fat,  fair,  and  ratW  more  tbau  forty. 
PufBogton  no  longer  the  light  limber  lad  who  patronised  us  in  Bona- 
street,  but  Puffington  a  plump,  portly  sort  of  personage,  filling  his  smart 
clothes  uncommonly  full.  Men  no  longer  hailing  him  heartily  from  bay 
windows,  or  greeting  him  cheerily  in  short  but  familiar  terms,  but  bow- 
ing ceremoniously  as  they  passed  with  their  wives,  or  perhaps  turning 
down  streets  or  into  shops  to  avoid  him.  What  is  the  last  rose  of 
summer  to  do  under  such  circiunstances  ?  What  indeed  but  retire  into 
the  country.  A  man  may  shine  there  long  after  he  is  voted  a  bore  in 
town,  provided  none  of  his  old  friends  are  there  to  proclaim  him.  Coun- 
try people  are  tolerant  of  twaddle,  and  slow  of  finding  things  out  for 
themselves.  PufF  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  country,  or  rather  to 
the  advertisements  of  estates  for  sale,  and  immortal  George  Robins  soon 
fitted  him  with  one  of  his  earthly  paradises  ;  a  mansion  replete  with  every 
modem  elegance,  luxury,  and  convenience,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
moat  lovelv  scenery  in  the  world,  with  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  of  the 
finest  quality,  capable  of  growing  forty  bushels  of  wheat  after  turnips. 
In  addition  to  the  estate  there  was  a  lordship  or  reputed  lordship  to 
shoot  over,  a  river  to  fish  in,  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  to  hunt  with,  and  the 
advertisements  gave  a  slv  hint  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  property  in- 
fiuencing  the  representation  of  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Swillmgford^ 
if  not  of  returning  the  member  itself. 

This  was  Hanby  House,  and  though  the  description  undoubtedly  par- 
took of  George's  usual  high  flown  couleur-de-rose  style,  the  manor  being 
only  a  manor  provided  the  owner  sacrificed  his  interest  in  Swillingford 
by  driving  off  its  poachers,  and  the  river  being  only  a  river  when  the  tiny 
Swill  was  swollen  into  one,  still  Hanby  House  was  a  very  nice  attractive 
sort  of  place,  and  seen  in  the  rich  foliage  of  its  summer  dress,  with  all  its 
roses  and  flowering  shrubs  in  full  blow,  the  description  was  not  so  wide 
of  the  mark  as  his  descriptions  usually  were.  PufF  oought  it,  and  became 
what  he  called  "  a  man  of  p-r-o-r-perty.*'  To  be  sure,  after  he  got 
possession  he  found  that  it  was  only  an  acre  here  and  there  that  would  grow 
foity  bushels  of  wheat  after  turnips,  and  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
to  do  at  the  house  than  he  expected,  the  furniture  of  the  late  occupants 
having  hidden  many  defects,  added  to  which  they  had  walked  off  with  almost 
everything  they  could  wrench  down,  under  the  name  of  fixtures ;  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  peg  to  hang  up  his  hat  when  he  entered.  This,  however, 
to  a  great  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  money  at  command  was  nothing,  and 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Trollope  very  soon  made  it  into  one  of  the  most  perfect 
bachelor  residences  that  ever  was  seen.  Not  but  that  it  was  a  family  house^ 
with  good  nurseries  and  offices  of  every  description;  but  Puff  used  to  take  a 
sort  of  wicked  pleasiure  in  telling  the  old  ladies  who  came  trooping  over 
with  their  most  presentable  daughters^  pretending  they  thought  he  was 
from  home,  and  wishing  to  see  the  elegant  furniture,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Nurseries,  which  he  was  go^og  to  convert  into  billiard  and 
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maoksar  roonui.  This,  and  a  few  similar  saUies,  earned  oar  friend  liie 
reputation  of  a  conjurer  in  tlie  country. 

There  was  a  great  rusli  of  ^ntlemen  to  call  upon  him ;  many  of  the 
mammas  seemed  to  think  that  first  come  would  he  first  serred,  and  sent 
iheir  husbands  over,  befere  he  was  fairly  squatted.  Various  and  contra- 
dictory were  the  accounts  tbay  hreugfat  home.  Men  are  so  stunid  at 
aeeing  and  remembering  things.  Old  Mr.  Muddle  came  bade  bemusea  with 
sherry,  declaringthat  he  thought  Mr.  Puffington  was  as  old  ashe  was  (sixty- 
two),  wMle  Mrs.  Mousetrap  thought  he  wasn't  more  than  fire-and-twenty, 
or  thirty  at  the  outside.  Sne  described  him  as  **  painfully  handsome."  Mr. 
Slowan  couldn't  tell  whether  the  drawing-room  furniture  was  chintz,  or 
damask,  or  what  it  was ;  indeed,  he  wasn't  sure  that  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
zoom  at  all ;  while  Mr.  Crapes  insisted  that  the  carpet  was  a  Turicey  carpet, 
whereas  it  was  a  royal  cut  pile.  It  might  be  that  the  sweetness  and  fi:esh- 
ness  of  everything  confused  the  bucolic  minds,  little  accustomed  to  wholesale 
grandeur. 

Mr.  Puffington  quite  eclipsed  all  the  old  country  families  with  their  '<  com- 
pany rooms"  and  put-away  furniture.  Then,  when  he  began  to  grind  about 
the  countiy  in  his  lofty  mail-phaeton,  with  a  pair  of  spankmg,  high-stepping 
bays,  and  a  couple  of  arm-folded,  lol^g  grooms  behind,  sheddmghis  cards 
in  return,  there,was  such  a  talk,  such  a  commotion,  as  had  neyer  besn  known 
before.    Then  indeed  he  was  appreciated  at  his  true  worth. 

'<Mr.  Puffington  was  here  the  other  day,"  said  Mrs.  Smirk  to  Mrs. 
Smooth  in  the  well-known  '^great-deal-more-meant-than-said**  style. 
**  Oh  such  a  charming  man!  Such  ease !  such  manners  !  such  knowledge 
of  high  lifer 

Pim  had  been  at  lus  old  tricks.  He  had  resuscitated  Lord  Legbail, 
now  Earl  of  Loosefish ;  imported  Sir  Harry  Blueun  firom  the near  Ge- 
neva, whither  he  had  retired  on  marrying  his  mistress;  and  resuscitated  Lord 
Mudlark,  who  had  broken  his  neck  many  years  before  from  his  tandem 
in  Picca^y.  Whatever  was  said,  Puff  always  had  a  duplicate  or  illustra- 
tion involving  a  nobleman.  The  great  names  might  be  rather  &r  fetched 
at  times  to  be  sure,  but  when  people  are  inclined  to  be  pleased  they 
don't  keep  putting  that  and  that  together  to  see  how  they  fit,  and  whether 
they  come  in  naturally,  or  are  lugged  in  neck  and  heels.  Puff's  talk  was 
very  telling. 

One  great  man  to  a  house  is  the  usual  country  allowance,  and  many 
are  not  very  long  in  letting  out  who  theirs  are ;  but  Puffington  seemed  to 
have  the  whole  peerage,  baronetage,  knightage  at  command.  Old 
Mrs.  Slyboots,  indeed,  thought  that  he  must  be  connected  with  the 
peerage  some  way;  his  mother,  perhaps,  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  peer, 
and  sne  gave  herself  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  hunting  through  the 
"matches— with  what  success  it  is  not  necessary  to  say.  Still  Puffington 
lost  nothing  by  the  omission.  The  old  ladies  unanimously  agreed  that 
he  was  a  most  agreeable,  interesting  young  man ;  and  though  the  young 
ones  did  pretend  to  run  him  down  among  themselves,  callbg  him  ugly, 
and  so  on,  it  was  only  in  the  vain  hope  of  dissuading  each  other  from 
thinking  of  him. 

Mr.  Puffington  still  stuck  to  the  ^'amaozin'  popular  man**  character;  a 
•character  that  is  more  inconvenient  to  support  in  the  country  than  it  is  in 
town.  Tie  borough  of  Swillingfbrd,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was 
not  the  best  oondueted  borough  m  the  world ;  indeedi  when  we  say  that 
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the  pxiiieipal  tsadd  of  the  place  was  poaehiaA^  our  country  iead»ra  will  be 
able  to  fonn  a  very  accurate  DpiDion  on  that  head.  When  Puff  took 
poBsoflaion  of  Hanby  there  was  a  fair  show  of  pheaaa&ts  about  the  houae^ 
and  a  ffood  sprinkling  of  hares  and  partridges  over  the  estate  and  nmor 
generaUy;  but  refusing  to  prosecate  the  first  poachers  that  were  oaugfat» 
tne  rest  took  the  hint^  and  cleared  eyeiy  thing  off  in  a  week,  dividing  the 

{lunder  among  them.     Thej  also  burnt  his  river  and  bagged  his  fine 
)orking  fowls,  and  all  these  feats  being  accomplished  ww  impunity, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  his  £Eit  sheep. 
**  Poacher"  is  only  a  mild  term  for  ^<  thief." 

He  was  a  perfect  milch  cow  in  the  way  of  generosity.  He  gave  to 
evexrthing  and  everybody,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
smaller  sum  than  a  five-pound  note:  a  five-pound  note  to  replace  Giles 
Jolter's  cart  horse  Tthat  used  to  cany  his  game  for  the  poachers  to  the 
poulterers  at  Plunderston) — ^five  pounds  to  buy  Dame  Doubletoncuo 
another  pig,  though  she  had  only  just  given  three  pounds  for  the  one  uiat 
died — five  pounds  towards  the  nre  at  farmer  Scratchley's,  though  it  had 
taken  place  two  years  before  Puff  came  into  the  country,  and  Scratchley 
had  been  livine  upon  it  ever  since — and  sundiy  other  five  pounds  to  other 
equally  deservmg  and  amiable  people.  He  put  his  name  down  for  fifty 
to  the  Mangeysteme  hounds  without  ever  being  asked;  and  this  reminds 
us  that  we  ought  to  be  directing  our  attention  to  that  noble  establishment. 
It  is  hard  to  have  to  go  behind  the  scenes  of  an  ill-supported  hunt  and 
raise  the  curtain  of  revdation  to  the  curious,  and  we  will  be  as  brief  and 
tender  with  the  cripples  as  we  can.  The  Mangevsteme  hounds  were  not 
a  well-supported  pack.  They  wanted  that  great  mgredient  of  prosperity, 
a  large  nest-eeg  subscriber,  to  whom  all  others  could  be  tributary — paying 
or  not  as  mi^^t  be  convenient.  The  consequence  was,  thej  were  always 
ap  the  spout.  They  were  neither  a  scratch  pack  nor  a  regular  pack,  but 
something  betwixt  and  between.  They  were  honted  by  a  saddler,  who 
found  his  own  horses,  and  sometimes  they  had  a  whip  and  sometimes  they 
hadn't  The  establishment  died  as  of^n  as  old  Mantalini  himself.  Every 
season  that  came  to  a  close  was  procLiimed  to  be  their  last,  but  some  how 
or  other  they  always  managed  to  sciamUe  into  existence  on  the  ^proach 
of  another.  It  is  a  way,  indeed,  that  delicate  packs  have  of  recruiting 
their  finances.  Nevertheless,  the  Mangeystemes  dSi  look  very  like  coining 
to  an  end  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Fuffington  bought  Hanb^  House. 
The  saddler  huntsman  had  fiuled;  John  Doe  bad  taken  one  of  his  screws, 
and  Richard  Roe  the  other,  and  anybody  might  have  the  hounds  that  liked : 
Puffing^n  then  turned  up. 

Great  was  the  joy  diffiised  throughout  the  Mangeysteme  oountiy  when 
it  transpired,  through  the  medium  of  his  valet,  Louis  Bergamotte,  that 
<<  his  lor*  had  beaucaup  habit  rouge**  in  his  wardrobe.  Not  only  habit 
rouge,  but  habit  blue  and  buff,  that  he  used  to  sport  with  ''  Old  Beaufort*' 
and  the  Badminton  hunt-— coats  that  he  certainly  had  no  chance  of  ever 
getting  into  again,  but  still  which  he  k^  as  sweet  memorials  of  the  past 
— souvenirs  of  the  days  when  he  was  young,  and  slim,  and  slight  The 
bottle  conjurer  orald  just  as  soon  have  got  into  his  quart  botUe  as  Puff 
could  into  the  Beanfort  coat  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing.  The 
intelligence  of  theb  existence  was  quickly  followed  by  the  aforesaid  fiffy« 
pound  cheque.  A  meeting  of  the  Mai^ysteme  hunt  was  called  at  the  sign  of 
the  Thirsty  Freeman  in  Swillingford — Sir  Charles  Figgs,  Knight— a  huge 
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profmismg  bbt  bad  paying  subscriber— in  the  diair,  when  it  was  proposed 
and  earned  unanimously  that  Mr.  Puffington  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  mastership  of  the  hunt,  and  that  it  be  offered  to  him  accordingly. 
Puff  "  bit."  He  recalled  his  early  exploits  with  **Mostyn  and  Old  Beau- 
fort/' and  resolved  that  the  hunt  had  taken  a  right  view  of  his  abilities.  In 
coming  to  this  decision  he,  perhaps,  was  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  a 
plausible  subscription  list,  which  seemed  about  equal  to  the  ordinary  ex* 
penses,  supposing  that  any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  figures  and 
calculations  of  Sir  Charles.  All  those,  however,  who  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  subscription  lists — and  in  these  days  of  universal  testimonialising 
who  has  not  ? — well  know  that  pounds  upon  paper  and  pounds  in  the 
pocket  are  veiy  different  things.  Above  all,  Puff  felt  that  he  was  a  new 
man  in  the  country,  and  that  taking  the  hounds  would  ^ve  him  weight. 

The  "  Mangeysteme  dogs"  then  began  to  "  look  up  ;**  Mr.  Puffington 
took  to  them  in  earnest ;  bought  a  *^  Beckford,"  and  worteiied  his  stimipa 
to  a  htmting  seat. 

Chapter  XXXVL 

the  swell  huntsman,  dick  bragg. 

One  evening  the  rattle  of  Puff's  pole-chains,  as  the  mail  phaeton 
bowled  up  the  stable-yard,  brought,  m  addition  to  the  usual  rush  of 
shirt-sleeved  helpers,  an  extremely  smart,  dapper  little  man,  who  might 
be  either  a  jockey  or  a  gentleman,  or  both,  or  neither.  He  was  a  clean- 
shaved,  close-trimmed,  spruce  little  fellow ;  remarkably  natty  about  the 
legs — ^indeed,  all  over.  His  dose-napped  hat  was  carefully  brushed, 
and  what  little  hair  appeared  below  its  slightly  curved  brim  was  of  the 
pepper-and-salt  mixture  of — say,  some  fifty  years.  His  fiEtce,  though  some- 
wimt  wrinkled  and  weatherbeaten,  v^as  bright  and  healthy ;  and  there  was 
a  twinkle  about  his  little  grey  eyes  that  spoke  of  quickness  and  watchful 
observation.  Altogether,  he  was  a  very  quick-looking  little  man — a  sort 
of  man  that  would  know  what  you  were  going  to  say  before  you  had 
"well  broke  ground.  He  wore  no  gills ;  and  liis  neatly  tied  starcher  had  a 
white  ground  with  small  black  spots,  about  the  size  of  currants.  The 
sHght  interregnum  between  it  and  his  step-collared  striped  vest  (blue 
stripe  on  a  canary-coloured  ground)  showed  three  golden  foxes*  head^ 
acting  as  studs  to  his  well-washed,  neatly-plaited  shirt ;  while  a  sort  c^ 
careless  turn  back  of  the  right  cuff  showed  similar  ornaments  at  his  shirt- 
wrists.  His  single-breasted,  cut-away  coat  was  Oxford  mixture,  with  a 
thin  cord  binding  and  very  natty  light  kerseymere  mother-o'-pearl  but- 
toned breeches,  met  a  pair  of  bright,  beautifully  fitting,  rose-tinted 
tops,  that  wrinkled  most  elegantly  down  to  the  Jersey-patterned  spur. 
He  was  a  remarkably  well-got-up  little  man,  and  looked  the  horseman 
all  over. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  stable,  where  he  had  been  mastering  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  establishment,  learning  what  was  allowed  and  what  was 
not,  what  had  not  been  found  fault  with  and,  therefore,  might  be  pre- 
sumed upon,  and  so  on,  he  carried  the  smart  dogskin  wash-leather  palmed 
glove  of  his  right  hand  in  his  left  one,  while  the  fox's  head  of  a  massive 
silver-mounted  jockey-whip  protruded  from  under  his  arm.     On  a  ring 
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aroaod  the  for'g  neck  wfts  the  foUowiog  iiuoripltop  :«-^<<  From  Jack 
;BRAoa  TO  »ii8  cousin  Dick." 

.  M^  Pufiiagtoa  haying  drawn  his  maS-phaeton  up,  and  thrown  the 
jribhionB  to  the  active  grooms  at  the  hordes*  heads  in  the  tme  coaching 
^tjle».pTDoeeded  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  had  preached  the  ground 
ere  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Scfing  him  then,  he 
made  the  sort  of  half-obeisanoe  that  a  man  does  when  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  addressing  a  gentleman  or  a  servant,  or  may  be  a  scamp 
gqing  about  with  a  prospectus. .  Puff  had  been  bit  in  the  matter  of  some 
maps  in  London,  and  was  waiy  of  these  birds. 

The  stranger  came  sidling  up  with  a  half  bow,  half  touch  of  the  bat, 
saymg, 

<<  Sceuuse  me,  sir — sceuuse  me,  sir,*'  with  another  half  bow  and  an- 
other half  touch  of  the  hat.  *'  I'm  Mister  Bragg,  sir — Mister  Richard 
Bragg,  sir ;  of  whom  you  have  most  likely  heard.'' 

<<  Brage — Richard  Bragg,"  repeated  our  friend,  thoughtfully,  while 
he  scanned  the  man's  features,  and  run  his  sporting  acquaintance  through 
his  mind.     ^'  Bragg,  Bragg,"  repeated  he,  without  hitting  him  off. 

*'  I  was  huntsman,  sir,  to  my  Lord  Reynard,  sir,"  observed  the  stran- 

r,  with  a  touch  of  the  hat  to  each  "  sir.*'     "  Thought  p'r*aps  you  might 
lave  known  his  ludship,  sir.     Before  him,  sir,  I  held  office,  sir,  under 
the  Duke  of  Downeybird,  sir,  of  Downeybird  Castle,  sir,  in  Downeybird- 
shire,  sir." 

"  Lodeed !"  replied  Mr.  Puffington,  with  a  half  bow  and  a  smile  of 
politeness. 

"  Hearing,  sir,  you  had  taken  these  Mangeysteme  dogs,  sir/'  continued 
the  stranger,  with  rather  a  significant  emphasis  on  the  word  ''  dogs"— 
"  hearing,  sir,  you  had  taken  these  Mangeysteme  dogs,  sir,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  possibly  I  might  be  useful  to  you,  sir,  in  your  new  calling, 
sir;  and  if  you  were  of  the  same  opinion,  sir,  why,  sir,  I  should  be  glad 
to  negotiate  a  connexion,  sir." 

"Hem!— *hem! — hemf  coughed  Mr.  Puffing^n*  *'In  the  way  of 
a  huntsman  do  you  mean?"  hesitating  rather  to  talk  of  servitude  to  so 
fine  a  gentleman. 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Brag^,  with  a  chuck  of  his  head — "just  so.  The 
fact  is,  though  I'm  used  to  the  grass  countries,  sir,  and  could  go  to  the 
Marquis  of  Maneylies,  sir,  to-morrow,  sir,  I  should  prefer  a  quiet  place 
in  a  somewhat  mferior  country,  sir,  to  a  five-days-a-week  one  in  the 
best  Five  and  six  days  a-week,  sir,  is  a  terrible  tax,  sir,  on  the  c<»sti- 
tution,  sir ;  and  thougn,  sir,  I'm  thankful  to  say,  ur,  Fve  pretty  good 
*ealth,  sir,  yet,  sir,  you  know,  nr,  it  don't  do,  sir,  to  take  too  great 
liberties  with  oneself,  sir ;"  Mr.  Bragg  sawing  away  at  his  hat  as  he 
spoke,  measuring  off  a  touch  as  it  were  to  each  "  sir,"  the  action  be- 
coming quick  towards  the  end. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  sud  Puff,  looking  radier  sheepbh — "  to- 
tell  you  the  truth — I  intended — I  thought  at  least  of—- of— of — hunting 
them  myself." 

"  Ah!  that's  another  pair  of  shoes  altogether,  as  we  say  in  France," 
replied  Bragg,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  copious  sweep  of  the  hand  to  tho 
hat.  "  That  s  another  pair  of  shoes  altogether,"  repeated  he,  tapping  his- 
boot  with  his  whip. 
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«  Why  I  dwughnAii^'*  le^ined  Poff,  boI  fMUttgr  quite  tuM  wlMUlMr 
he  could  or  no. 

"  Well,**  Bwd  Mr.  Bvagg,  diawifig  on  Ub  dog-flkm  glote  as^  if  to 
beeff. 

'<  %  fnend  Swelleore^deei  it,'*  ebsenred  I'aff. 

<'  True,"  replied  Bragg,.  "  tme ;  bat  my  Lord  Swetteove  is  one  of  a 
llioiuand.  See  how  anany  hivre  hSieA  for  one  that  has  succeeded.  Why 
even  my  Lord  Seamperdale  was  iil^ied  to  give  it  up,  and  no  man  rides 
harder  than  my  Lm  Seamperdale-'— always  goes  as  if  he  had  a  spare 
neck  in  his  pocket  But  he  coiddn't  'unt  a  pack  of  'oun^.  Tour  genT- 
men  'mitsmen  are  all  very  well  on  fine  soentm*  days  when  everything  goes 
smoothly  and  well,  and  Uie  'ounds  are  tied  to  their  fox  as  it  were,  Imt  see 
them  in  difficulties— a  failing  scent,  'ounds  pressed  upon  by  the  field,  fox 
ehased  by  a  dog,  storm  in  the  air,  big  brook  to  get  over  to  make  a  cast. 
Oh,  sir,  sir,  it  makes  even  me,  with  all  my  acknowledged  science  and 
experience,  shudder  to  diink  of  the  ordeal  one  midergoes. 

« Indeed,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Puffington,  staring  and  beginning  to  think 
it  mightn't  be  quite  so  easy  as  it  looked. 

^  I  don't  wish,  sir,  to  dissuade  jrou,  sir,  from  Ae  attempt,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bragg;  ''for  from  it,  sir— >for  he,  nr,  who  never  midtes  an 
effi>rt,  sir,  never  rides  a  fiulure,  sir,  and  in  great  attempts,  sir,  'ds  glorious 
to  fail,  mr ;"  Mr.  Bragg  sawine  away  at  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
sticking  the  fox-head  handle  of  his  whip  under  his  chin. 

Puff  stood  mute  for  some  seconds. 

'*  My  Lord  Seamperdale,"  continued  Mr.  Bragg,  scrutinising  our  ftiend 
attentively,  *'  was  as  likely  a  man,  sir,  as  everi  8ee*d,  sir,  to  make  an 
'imtsman,  for  he  had  a  deal  of  ret  (rat)  ketohin'  cunnin'  about  him,  and, 
as  I  said  before^  didn't  care  one  dim  for  his  neck,  but  a  more  signal  dis- 
asterous  failure  was  never  recognised.  It  was  quite  lamentable  to  witness 
his  prooeedin-s." 

'<  How?"  asked  Mr.  Puffington. 

"  How,  fflr  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Bragg ;  "  why,  sir,  in  all  wayses.  He  had 
no  dog  kmguage  to  begin  with — ^he  had  litUe  idea  of  makm'  a  cast — no 
sdence,  no  judgment,  no  manner,  no  nothin' — I'm  dim'd  if  ever  I  see'd 
sich  a  mess  as  he  made.** 

Puff  looked  unutterable  ^ungs. 

"  He  never  did  no  ^ood,  in  fi^  till  I  fit  him  with  FW)styfiEU^.  /taught 
Frosty,"  continued  Mr.  Bragg.  "  He  whipped  in  to  me  when  I  'unted  the 
Duke  of  Downeybird's  'onnds^-dvil,  nice,  *cute,  active,  clean,  sober,  'tel- 
ligent  chap  he  was— of  all  my  pupils— and  I've  made  some  first-rate 
'untsmen,  I*m  dim'd  if  I  don't  think  FVostyface  does  me  about  as  much 
credit  as  any  on  'em.  Ah,  sir,*'  continued  Mir.  Bragg,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head ;  '*  tfuce  my  word  for  it,  sir,  there's  nothin'  like  a  professionaL 
S-c-e-u-s-e  me,  sit,"  added  he,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  sort  of  militloy 
salute  of  his  hat ;  ''  bat  dim  all  genTmen  'untsmen  say  I." 

Had  this  veracious  narrative  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  sporting  period- 
ical it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  say  anytmng  about  Mr.  Brag^'s 
previous  career,  for  all  the  worM-^tiie  hunting  worl^  at  least— knows  it. 
Appearing  in  the  New  Manihfy,  however,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  state  that  though  Mr.  Bragg  certainly  had  talked  himself  into 
several  good  places,  Lord  Reynard's  and  the  Duke  of  Downevlnrd's  among 
others,  he  had  never  been  able  to  keep  any  beyond  his  third  season,  Im 
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\  or  1m  «m»m  Imm^  almjB  gieater  dun  Ae  e^  he  ahow«d.  Still 
lie  kept  up  a^^MtifUkoea,  and  was  nothiiig  daunted,  it  beis^  a  iBanm4)C 
kifl,  tliat  ^'ascate  idoor  ok)ied  another  opened.'' 

Mr.  Fofiogtei's  was  die  door  that  now  opened  for  Um. 

What  greater  Inuxiiliation  can  a  free4x>ni  Bnton  be  smlijected  to  than 
papag  a  man  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a-jear,  and  finding  him,  too^ 
house,  coals,  and  candles,  to  be  his  master? 

Such  was  the  ease  wilh  poor  Mr.  Puffington,  and  sudbi,  we  griew  to 
say,  is  the  eaae  with  nine-tenths  of  the  moi  who  keep  hoisods;  with  aU, 
hideed,  aave  these  who  oan  hnnt  tbems^ves,  or  who  are  blessed  wkh  an 
4tf|iinngwhif»,  ready  to  step  mto  the  hunstman's  boots  if  he  seems  inclined 
to  pat  them  off  in  the  fi^  How  many  portly  hntleis  are  kept  in  sub- 
jection solely  because  they  know  that  the  footman  is  ready  to  supplant 
them.  Of  all  caxds  in  the  pack,  howev^,  the  huntsman  is  the  most 
diflkwit  one  to  play.  A  man  may  say,  '^  I*m  dimmed  if  1  won't  dean  my 
own  boots  or  wspf  own  horse  befcMse  111  put  up  with  such  a  fellow's  impu* 
Siaaeey*^  but  when  it  comes  to  hunting  his  own  hounds  k  is  quite  anouier 
pair  of  shoes,  as  Mr.  Bragg  would  say. 

Mr.  Bragg  regularly  t^  possession  of  poor  Puff;  as  regularly  as  a 
policeman  takes  possession  of  a  prisoner.  Hie  reader  knows  the  sort  of 
aensation  one  feeb  when  a  lawyer,  or  a  ^lootor,  or  an  architect,  or  any  one 
wham  we  have  called  in  to  assist,  takes  the  initiatiye,  and  tr^ts  one  as  a 
nonentity,  pooh-poohing  all  one  s  pet  ideas,  and  i^peetting  all  one's  well- 
oonndered  afraogements. 

Bragg  soon  saw  he  had  a  greenbom  to  deal  with,  and  treated  Puff 
aeoordingly.  If  a  "perfect  servant"  is  only  to  be  got  oiit  of  the  esta- 
Uishments  of  the  great,  Mr.  Bragg  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  paragon 
of  perfection,  and  now  combined  m  his  own  person  all  the  bad  practices 
of  all  the  places  he  had  been  in.  Haying  "  accepted  Mr.  Puffington's 
aitualion,''  as  the  elegant  phraseology  of  servitude  goes,  he  considered 
that  Mr.  Puffington  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  t&  hounds,  and  that 
any  inteilerence  in  '*  his  department"  was  a  piece  of  g^at  impertinence. 
Puffington  felt  like  a  man  who  has  bought  a  good  hoise,  but  which  he 
finds  on  riding  is  rather  more  of  a  horse  than  he  likes.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  BrMg^  was  a  good  man,  but  he  thought  he  was  rather  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman thtti  he  required.  On  the  other  hand^  Mr.  Bragg*s  opinion  of  his 
master  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  letter  whi^  he  wrote  to  his 
ancceseor,  Mr.  &iek,  at  Lord  Reynard  s : — 

'*  Hanbj  House,  SwilUngford. 
<<  Dbar  fiRiex, 

^^  If  TOOT  oU  man  is  done  daffling  with  your  draft,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  pick  of  it.  I'm  with  one  Mr.  Puffiagton,  a  city  gent.  His 
&ther  was  a  great  confectioner  in  the  Poultry,  just  by  the  Mansion 
House,  and  made  his  money  out  of  Lord  Mares.  I  shall  only  stay  with 
him  tiU  I  can  gat  myself  suited  in  the  rank  of  life  in  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  move,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  consider  it  necessary  for  my 
own  credit  to  do  things  as  they  should  be.  You  know  my  sort  of  hound; 
good  shoulders,  deep  chests,  strong  loins,  straight  legs,  round  feet, 
with  plenty  of  bone  all  over.  I  hate  a  weedy  animal ;  a  small  hound, 
light  of  bcine,  is  only  fit  to  hunt  a  kat  in  a  kitchen. 

^'  I  shall  also  want  a  couple  of  whips — flight,  active  meUy  not  boys, 
ni  have  nolhin'  to  do  with  boys  ;  every  boy  requires  a  man  to  look  arter 
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him.  No ;  a  couple  of  short,  light,  active  men,  gay  from  five-and-twenty 
to  thirty,  with  how-legs  and  good  cheery  voices,  as  nearly  of  the  same 
make  as  you  can  find  them.  I  shall  not  give  them  large  wage,  you 
know;  hut  they  will  have  opportunities  of  improving  themselves  under 
me,  and  qualifying  themselves  for  high  places.  But  mind,  they  must  be 
stecidy — 111  keep  no  unsteady  servants ;  the  first  act  of  drunkenness^ 
with  me,  is  the  fast. 

*'  I  shall  also  want  a  second  horseman ;  and  here  I  wouldn't  mind  a 
mute  hoy  who  could  keep  his  elbows  down  and  never  touch  the  curb ; 
but  he  must  he  bred  ia  the  line ;  a  huntsman's  second  horseman  is  a 
critical  article,  and  the  sporting  world  must  not  he  put  in  mourning  for 
Dick  Bragg.  The  lad  will  have  to  dean  my  boots,  and  wait  at  table 
when  I  have  company — yourself,  for  instance. 

<^  This  is  only  a  poor,  rough,  ungentlemanly  sort  of  shire,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  of  it ;  and  however  they  got  on  with  the  things  I  found  that  they 
called  hounds  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  imagine.  I  understand  they 
went  stringing  over  the  country  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese.  However, 
I  have  rectified  that  in  a  manner  by  knocking  all  the  fast'uns  and 
slow'uns  on  the  head ;  and  I  shall  require  at  least  twenty  couple  before 
I  can  take  the  field.  In  your  official  report  of  what  your  old  file  puts 
back,  you'll  have  the  kindness  to  cobble  us  up  g^ood  long  pedigrees,  and 
carry  half  of  them  at  least  back  to  the  Beai^ort  Justice.  My  man  haa 
got  a  crochet  into  his  head  about  that  hound,  and  I'm  dimmed  if  he 
doesn't  think  half  the  hounds  in  England  are  descended  from  the  Beau* 
fort  Justice.  These  hounds  are  at  present  called  the  Mang^stemes,  a 
very  proper  title  I  should  say  from  all  I've  seen  and  heard.  That,  how« 
ever,  must  be  changed,  and  we  must  have  a  button  struck  instead  of  the 
plain  pewter  plates  the  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in. 

*^  As  to  horses,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do  in  that  hnev 
Our  pastrycook  seems  to  think  that  a  hunter,  like  one  of  his  pa's  pies, 
can  be  made  and  baked  in  a  day.  He  talks  of  going  over  to  Rowdedow 
Fair,  and  picking  some  up  himself,  but  I  should  say  a  gentleman  de* 
means  himself  sadly  who  interferes  with  the  just  prerogative  of  the  groom. 
It  has  never  been  allowed  I  know  in  any  place  I  have  lived,  nor  do  I 
think  servants  do  justice  to  themselves  or  their  order  who  submit  to  it.. 
Howsomever  the  crittur  has  what  Mr.  Cobden  would  call  the  *  raw  ma- 
terial' for  sport — that  is  to  say,  plenty  of  money — and  I  must  see  and 
apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  produce  it.  I'll  do  the  thing  as  it  should 
he,  or  not  at  all. 

"  I  hope  your  good  lady  is  well — also  all  the  little  Bricks.  I  pur- 
pose making  a  little  tower  of  some  of  the  last  kennels  as  soon  as  the 
drafts  are  arranged,  and  will  spend  a  day  or  two  with  you,  and  see  hoiir 
you  get  on  without  me.     Dear  Brick, 

"  Yours  to  the  far  end, 

'^RicHAED  Bragg. 
*'  To  Bexoamin  Brick,  Esq., 
Huntsman  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Reynard, 
Turkeypout  Park. 

*'  P.S.  I  hope  your  old  man  keeps  a  cleaner  tongue  in  his  head  than 
he  did  when  I  was  premier.  I  always  say  there  was  a  dimmed  good 
bargeman  spoiled  when  they  made  him  a  lord. 

"  R.  B." 
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Chaptek  XXXVII. 

THE  BSAUFORT   JUSTICE. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  your  real  fine  people  than  the 
easy  indifferent  sort  of  way  they  take  leave  of  their  friends.  They  never 
teem  to  care  a  farthing  for  parting. 

Our  friend  Jawleyford  was  quite  a  man  of  fashion  in  this  respect.  He 
saw  Soapey  Spongers  preparations  for  departure  with  an  unconcerned  air, 
and  a-r-"  sorry  you're  going/'  was  all  that  accompanied  an  imitation 
shake,  or  rather  touch  of  the  hand,  on  leaving.  There  was  no  '*  I  hope 
we  shall  see  you  again  soon,**  or  "  pray  look  in  if  you  are  passing  our 
way,  or  now  that  you've  found  your  way  here  we  hope  you'll  not  be  long 
in  being  back,"  or  any  of  those  blameyments  that  fools  take  for  earnest 
and  wise  men  for  notliing.  Jawleyfora  had  been  bit  once,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  give  Mr.  Sponge  a  second  chance.  Amelia  too,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  did  not  seem  particularly  distressed,  though  she  gave  him 
just  as  much  of  a  sweet  look  as  he  squeezed  her  hand,  as  said,  ''  Now, 
if  you  should  be  a  man  of  money,  and  my  Lord  Scamperdale  does  not 
make  me  my  lady,  you  may,"  &c. 

There  is  an  old  saving,  that  it  is  well  to  be  '^  off  with  the  old  love 
before  one  is  on  with  the  new,*'  and  Amelia  thought  it  was  well  to  be 
on  with  the  new  love  before  she  was  off  with  the  old.  Sponge,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  in  abeyance. 

We  concluded  chapter  thirty-three  by  stating  the  delight  infused  into 
Jawleyford  Court  by  the  receipt  of  Lord  Scamperdale*s  letter,  volun- 
teering a  visit,  nor  was  his  lordship  less  gratified  at  hearing  in  reply  that 
IVIr.  Sponge  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  leaving  the  coast  quite  dear 
for  his  reception.  His  lordship  was  not  only  delighted  at  getting  rid  of 
his  horror,  but  at  proving  the  superiority  of  his  judgment  over  that  of 
Jack,  who  had  always  stoutly  mamtained  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Sponge  was  by  buying  his  horses. 

<<  Well,  that's  good,*'  said  his  lordship,  as  he  read  ihe  letter ;  <<  that's 
goodj**  repeated  he,  with  a  hearty  slap  of  his  thigh.  "  Jaw*s  not  such  a 
bad  chap  after  all ;  worse  chaps  in  the  world  than  Jaw."  And  his  lord- 
ship worked  away  at  the  point  till  he  very  nearly  got  him  up  to  be  a 
good  chap. 

They  say  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and  letters  seldom  come  singly, 
at  least  if  they  do,  they  are  quickly  followed  by  others. 

As  Jack  and  his  lordship  were  discussing  their  gin,  after  a  delicious 
repast  of  cow-heel  and  batter-pudding,  Baggs  entered  with  the  old  brown 
weather-bleached  letter-bag,  containing  a  county  paper,  tbe  second-hand 
copy  of  BelTs  Life,  that  his  lordship  and  Frostyface  took  in  between 
them,  and  a  veiy  natty  "  thick  cream-laid"  paper  note. 

<'  That  must  l>e  from  a  'oman,"  observed  Jack,  squinting  ardently  at 
the  writing,  as  his  lordship  inspected  the  fine  seal. 

"  Not  far  wrong,"  replied  his  lordshin.  "  From  a  bitch  of  a  fellow, 
at  all  events,"  said  he,  reading  the  words  "  Hanby  House"  in  the  wax. 

"  What  can  old  Puffey  be  wanting  now?"  inquired  Jack. 

*'  Some  bother  about  hounds,  most  likely,"  replied  his  lordship,  break- 
ing the  seal,  adding,  '*  the  thing  is  always  amusing  itself  with  playing  at 
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sportsman.     D — ^d  his  impudence!"  exdumed  his  lordship,  as  he  opened 
the  note. 

<'  What's  happened  now  ?*  asked  Jack. 

<'  How  d'ye  think  he  begins  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  looking  at  his  friendL 
"  Can*t  tell,  I*m  sure,"  said  Jack,  squinting  his  eyes  inode  out. 
^^  Dear  Scamp  !**  exclaimed  his  lordship,  throwing  oat  his  anna. 
"Dear  Scamp!"  repeated  Jack,  in  astonishment.     "It  most   be  A 
mistake.     It  must  be  dear  Frost,  not  dear  Scamp." 

"  Dear  Scamp  is  the  word,"  replied  his  lordship,  again  applying  himself 
to  the  letter.  "  Dear  Scamp,"  repeated  he,  with  a  snort,  addii^,  "  th» 
impudent  button-maker !  I'll  dear  Scamp  him !  '  Dear  Scamp,  our  friend 
Sponge!'  Bo^-y  the  powers,  just  fancy  that!"  exclaimod  lus  lord* 
ship,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  thoroagfalj  oreroome  with 
disgust.  "  Our  frund  Sponge  !  the  man  who  nearly  knocked  me  into 
the  middle  of  the  week  after  next — the  man  who,  first  and  last,  has 
broken  erery  boira  in  my  skin— the  man  who  I  hate  the  sight  o^  and 
detest  afresh  every  time  I  see — the  'bomination  of  all  'bominations ;  and 
then  to  call  Iiim  our  friend  Sponge !  '  Our  friend  Sponge,' "  oontinufidl 
his  lordship,  reading,  '<  <  is  coming  on  a  risit  of  in^eetion  to  my  hounds^ 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  meet  him.'  " 

<*  Shouldn't  wonder !''  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  Med  him  !'*  szu^iped  his  lordship;  "  I'd  go  ten  miles  to  avoid  him." 

"  '  Glad  if  you  would  meet  him,' "  repeated  his  lordships  returning  ta 
the  letter,  and  reading  as  follows :  "  '  If  you  bring  %  couple  of  nags  or 
so  we  can  put  them  up,  and  you  may  get  a  wriiride  or  two  from  Brag?/ 
A  wrinkle  or  two  from  Bragg!"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  dropping  m 
letter  and  rolling  in  his  chair  with  laughter.  "  A  wrinkle  or  two  from 
Bragg  f — he — he — he — he !  The  idea  of  a  wrinkle  or  twa  from  Bragg  ! 
—haw— haw — haw — haw!" 

<<  That  beats  cockfightin',"  observed  Jack,  sqobting  frightfully. 

'*  Doesa^t  it  ?"  reptied  his  lordship.  '*  The  man  who's  so  brimful  of 
sdence  that  he  doesn't  kill  above  three  brace  of  foxes  in  a  season." 

«'  Which  Puff  calls  thirty,"  observed  Jack. 

<'Th*i-r-tyr'  exclaimed  his  lordship;  adding,  <ail  lay  hell  not  kill 
thirty,  no,  nor  half  thirty,  in  ten  years." 

<'  And  111  go  your  halves,"  rejoined  Jack. 

His  lordship  then  picked  the  letter  from  the  floor,  and  resumed 
where  he  had  left  off. 

^* '  I  expect  you  will  meet  Tom  Washball,  Lompleg^  and  Charley 
Slapp.*" 

<'  A  very  prettjr  party,"  observed  Jack ;  adding,  <^  Wouldn't  be  seen 
gmn'  to  a  ouU-bait  with  any  on  them." 

<<  Nor  I/'  replied  his  loidship. 

<<  Birds  of  a  feather,''  observed  Jaok. 

*'  Just  so,"  said  his  lordship.     He  then  resumed  his  reading. 

^'  <  I  thmk  1  have  a  hound  that  may  be  useful  to  you*--'  The  devil  yon 
have  I"  exclaimed  his  bnkfaip,  grinding  his  teeth  with  disgust.  *^  Useful 
to  I9M,  you  confbimdcd  habmasher  I— you  hav'n^  a  hound  in  your  pack 
that  I*d  take.  <  I  think  i  have  a  hound  that  may  be  uiefrd  to  you — '  '^ 
repeated  his  lordship. 

^  A  Beaufort  JusUce  one^  for  a  g^neal"  intem^ted  Jack;  addii^^ 
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*^  He  got  the  name  into  his  head  at  Ozfozd,  and  haa  heen  haijNbg  upon 
it  ever  since." 

'^ '  I  think  I  have  a  hound  that  may  he  useful  to  you — ^  ^  resumed  his 
lordship,  for  the  third  time.  "  '  It  is  Old  Merry  man,  a  remarkably  stout^ 
true  Ime  hunting  hound;  but  who  is  getting  slow  for  me — '  Slow 
for  youy  you  beggar!*'  exclaimed  his  lordship;  *^  I  should  have  thought 
Bothin'  uiort  of  a  wooden  'un  would  have  been  slow  for  you.  '  He 
is  a  six-season  hunter,  and  is  by  FitzwiUiam's  Singwell,  out  of  his 
Darling.  Singwell  was  by  the  ImUand  Rallywood,  out  of  Tavistock's 
Rhapsody.  Rally  wood  was  by  Old  Lonsdale's—*  Old  Lonsdale's ! — the 
anob  r  sneered  Lord  Scampeniale — *'  *  Old  Lonsdale's  Falafox,  out  of 
Anson*s — '  Anson's ! — d — n  the  fellow/'  again  muttered  his  lordship-^ 
*' '  out  of  Anson's  MadrigaL  Darling  was  by  Old  Grafton's  Bolivar,  out 
of  Blowzy.  Bolivar  was  by  the  &ocklefiby;  that's  Yarborough's — * 
That's  Yarborough's  T'  sneered  his  lordship,  ^'  as  if  one  didn't  koow  that 
as  well  as  him — *  by  the  Brocklesby ;  that's  Yarborough's  Marmion  out  of 
Fetre's  Matchless ;  and  Marmion  was  by  that  undooiable  houndy  the—' 
the— what  ?**  asked  his  lordship. 

'^  Beaufort  Justice,  to  be  sure  !'*  replied  Jack. 
^'  *  The  Beaufort  Justice !' "  read  his  lordship,  with  due  emphasis. 
<(  Hurrah !"  exclaimed  Jack,  waving  the  dir^,  egg-stained,  mustardy 
copy  of  Be^s  Life  over  his  head.     ^'  Hurrah !  I  tokL  you  so." 

^^  But  bark  to  Justice !''  exclaimed  his  lordship,  resuming  his  reading. 
^' '  I've  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  Beaufort  Justice  blood — '  " 
'^  No  doubt,"  said  Jack ;  *'  it's  the  only  blood  you  know." 
'^ '  It  was  in  great  repute  in  the  Badminton  country  in  Old  Beaufort's 
time,  with  whom  I  hunted  a  g^eat  deal  many  years  ago,  I'm  sorry  to 
say.     The  late  Mr.  Warde,  who,  of  course,  was  very  justly  partial  to  his 
own  sort,   had  never  any  objection  to  breeding  from  this  Beaufort 
Justice*     He  was  of  Lord  Egremont's  blood,  by  the  New  Forest  Justice ; 
Justice   by  Mr.  Gilbert's  Jasper ;   and  Jasper,   bred  by  Egremont — * 
Q\  the  hosier !"  exclaimed  his  lordship;  *' he'll  be  the  death  of  me." 
'*  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Jack,  as  his  lordship  seemed  V>st  in  meditation. 
"  All  ? — no !"  replied  he,  starting  up,  adding :  "  Here's  something 
about  you." 

"  Iwe  !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

" '  If  Mr.  Spraggon  is  with  yon,  and  you  like  to  bring  him,  I  can 
manage  to  put  him  up  too,' "  read  his  lordship.  "  What  think  you  of 
that?"  asked  he,  turning  to  our  friend,  who  was  now  squinting  his  eyes 
inside  out  with  anger. 

*'  Think  of  it !"  retorted  Jaek,  kicking  out  his  l^s— ''  think  of  it  I 

— why,  I  think  he's  a  dim'd  impittant  feller,  as  Bragg  would  say." 

"  Sk>  he  is/'  replied  his  lordship;  <<  treating  my  fiiend  Jack  so." 

'^  I've  a  good  mind  to  go,"  observed  Jack,  after  a-  pause,  thinking  he 

might  punish  Fuff,  aod  try  to  do  a  little  business  with  Sponge.     *'  I've 

a  good  mind  to  go,"  repeated  he;  '<  just  by  way  of  paying  Master  Puff 

off.    He's  a  consequential  jackass,  and  wants  taking  down  a  peg  or  two," 

<^  I  think  you  may  as  well  go  and  do  it,"  replied  his  lordship,  after 

thinking  the  matter  over ;  "  I  think  you  may  as  well  go  and  do  it. 

Not  that  hell  be  good  to  take  the  conceit  out  of,  but  you  may  vex  him 

a  hit ;  and  also  karn  something  of  the  movements  of  his  friend  Sponge. 
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If  he  sarves  Paff  out  as  he's  sarved  me,"  contiDued  his  lordship,  rubbing 
his  ribs  with  his  elbows,  ^^  he'll  very  soon  have  enough  of  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  **  I  really  thmk  it  will  be  worth  doing.  I've  never 
been  at  the  beggar's  shop,  and  they  say  he  lives  well." 

•*  WeUj  aye!"  exclaimed  his  lordship ;  **  &t  o*  the  land— dare  say  that 
nan  has  fish  and  soup  every  day.'' 

"  And  wax-candles  to  read  by,  most  likely,"  observed  Jack,  squinting 
at  the  dim  mutton-fats  that  Baggs  now  brought  in. 

<'  Not  so  grand  as  that,  pertiaps,"  observed  his  locdship,  doubtmg 
whether  any  man  could  be  guilty  of  such  extravagance. 

It  being  decided  that  JatS:  should  answer  Mr.  Fuffington's  invitation 
as  well  and  saucily  as  he  could,  and  a  sheet  of  very  inferior  paper  being 
at  length  discovered  in  the  sideboard  drawer,  the  two  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  concoct  it.  Jack  having  at  length  got  all  square,  and  the 
black-ink  lines  introduced  below,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  little  stone  iok- 
bottle,  and,  squinting  up  at  his  lordship,  sud, 

'^Howshi^Ibegin?" 

«« Begin?"  replied  he.  «*  Begin— oh,  let's  see— begin— begin,  'Dear 
Puff,' to  be  sure." 

"  Thatll  do,"  said  Jack,  writing  away. 

{*^  Dear  Puff!"  sneered  our  friend,  when  he  read  it :  **  tke  idea  of  a 
fellow  like  that  writing  to  a  man  of  my  p-r-o-r-perty  that  way.") 

"Say  'Scamp,'"  continued  his  lordship,  dictating  again,  '<<is  en- 
gaged, but  m  be  with  you  at  feeding-time.' " 

(<*  Scamp's  engaged,"  read  Fuffington,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of 
the  lip — *'  Scamp's  engaged :  I  like  the  impudence  of  a  fellow  like  that 
calling  a  nobleman  nicknames.") 

The  letter  concluded  by  advising  PufiBngton  to  stick  to  the  Beaufort 
Justice  blood,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  And  now, 
having  got  both  our  friends  booked  for  visits,  we  must  yield  precedence 
to  the  nobleman,  and  accompany  him  to  Jawleyford  Court 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  treating  his  lordship  disrespectfully, 
vwe  will  beg^n  a  freab  chapter. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 

LORD  SCAliPERDALE  AT  JAWLEYFORD  COURT. 

Although  we  have  hitherto  depicted  Lord  Scamperdale  either  in  his 
great  uncouth  hunting  clothes,  or  in  the  flare-up  red-and-yellow  tartan  of 
the  Stunner  Clan,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  not  fine  clothes 
when  he  chose  to  wear  them,  only  he  was  inclined  to  save  them,  as  he 
said,  to  be  married  in.  That  he  nad  fine  ones,  indeed,  was  evident  from 
the  rig  out  he  lent  Jack,  when  that  worthy  went  to  Jawleyford  Court,  as 

•  detailed  in  our  twenty-seventh  chapter;  and,  in  addition  to  those  which* 
were  of  the  evening  order,  he  had  an  uncommon^  smart  Stultz  frock- 

*  coat,  with  velvet  collar,  velvet  facings,  velvet  cuffs,  and  a  silk  lining. 
Though  so  rough  and  ready  among  the  men,  he  was  quite  the  dandy 
among  the  ladies,  and  was  as  anxious  about  his  appearance  as  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  He  got  himself  clipped  and  trimmed,  and  shaved  with  the 
greatest  care,  curving  his  whiskers  high  on  to  the  cheek-bones,  leaving  a 
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great  breadth  of  bare  £gJ1ow  below.  His  lordship  was  a  close  shaver  in 
every  respect. 

Baggs  the  butler  was  despatched  betimes  to  Jawleyford  Court  with 
the  dog-cart  freighted  with  clothes,  driven  by  a  groom  to  attend  to  the 
horses,  while  his  lordship  momited  his  galloping  grey  hack  towards  noon, 
and  dashed  through  the  country  like  a  comet.  The  people,  who  were 
only  accustomed  to  see  him  in  nis  short,  square,  country-cut  hunting- 
coats,  baggy  breeches,  and  shapeless  boots,  could  hardly  recognise  the 
frock-coated,  fancy-vested,  military-trousered  swell,  as  Lord  Scamper- 
dale.  Even  Titus  Grabbiogton,  the  supeiintendent  of  police — a  man  of 
most  acute  vision,  out  of  the  A  division  itself — declared  that  he  wouldn't 
have  known  him  but  for  his  hat  and  specs.  The  latter,  we  need  hardly  say, 
were  the  silver  ones — the  pair  that  he  would  not  let  Jack  have  when  he 
went  to  Jawleyford  Court.  So  his  lordship  went  capering  and  careering 
along;  avoiding,  of  course,  all  the  turnpike-gates,  of  which  he  had  a 
morUd  aversion. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  Jawleyford  Court  was  in  full  dress  to  re- 
ceive him-— everything  was  full  fig.  Smell  was  recalled  from  his  cow- 
house and  piggery ;  Spigot  appeared  in  buckled  shorts  and  black  silk 
stockings;  while  vases  of  evergreens  and  winter  flowers  mounted  sentry 
on  passage  tables  and  landing-places.  Everything  bespoke  the  elegant 
presence  of  the  fair. 

To  the  credit  of  Dame  Fortune  let  us  record  that  evenilung  went 
smoothly  and  well.  Even  the  kitchen  fire  behaved  as  it  ought.  Neither 
did  Lord  Scamperdale  arrive  before  he  was  wanted,  a  very  common 
custom  with  people  unused  to  public  visitmg.  He  cast  up  just  when 
he  was  wanted.  His  ring  of  the  door-bell  acted  like  the  little  tinkling 
bell  at  a  theatre,  sending  all  parties  to  their  places,  for  the  curtain  to 
rise. 

Spigot  and  his  two  footmen  answered  the  summons,  while  his  lord- 
ship s  groom  rushed  out  of  a  side-door  with  his  mouth  full  of  cold  meat 
to  take  his  hack. 

Having  given  his  flat  bat  to  Spigot,  his  whip-sijck  to  one  footman, 
and  his  gloves  to  the  other,  he  proceeded  to  the  fiunily  tableaux  in  the 
drawing-room.  • 

Though  his  lordship  lived  so  much  by  himself  he  was  neither  gauche 
nor  stupid  when  he  went  into  society.  Unlike  Mr.  Spraggon,  he  had  a 
tremendous  determination  of  words  to  the  mouth,  and  went  best  pace 
with  his  tongrue  instead  of  coughing  and  hemming,  and  stammering  and 
stuttering,  wishing  himself  ''well  out  of  it,''  as  the  saying  is.  His 
seclusion  only  seemed  to  sharpen  his  faculties  and  make  him  enjoy  society 
more.  He  came  forth  with  a  gush  like  a  pent-up  waterfall.  He  was  not 
a  bit  afiraid  of  the  women — rather  the  contrary;  indeed,  he  would  make 
love  to  them  all — all  that  were  good  looking,  at  least,  for  he  always  can- 
didly said  that  he  '^  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ugly  'uns.'' 
If  anything,  he  was  rather  too  vehement,  and  talked  to  the  ladies  in 
suph  an  earnest,  interested  sort  of  way,  as  made  even  bystanders  think 
there  was  *'  something  in  it,"  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  mere 
manner. 

He  began  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  to  Jawleyford  Court, — at  least  as  soon 
as  he  had  paid  his  respects  all  round  and  got  himself  partially  thawed  at 
the  fire,  for  the  cold  had  struck  through  hb  person,  his  fine  clothes 
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bebg  a  poor  substitute  for  lus  thick  double-milled  red  coat,  blanketj 
waistcoat,  and  Jersey  shirt. 

There  are  some  good-natured  well-meaning  people  in  this  world  who 
think  that  fbx-hunten  can  talk  of  nothing  but  hunting,  and  who  put 
themselves  to  very  serious  inocmTenienoe  in  endeaTouriog  to  get  up  a  little 
conversation  for  them.  We  knew  a  bulky  old  boy  of  wis  sort,  who 
invariably,  after  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and  he  had  g^ven  each  leg  a  kick 
out  to  see  if  they  were  on,  commenced  with  "  Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Hark* 
ington  has  a  fine  set  of  dogs  this  season  ?"  '<  A  fine  set  of  dogs  this 
season !''  What  an  observation!  How  on  earth  could  any  one  hope  to 
drive  a  conversation  with  such  a  commencement? 

Some  ladies  are  equaUy  obliging  in  this  respect.  They  can  stoo^ 
to  almost  any  suliject  that  they  think  will  procure  them  husbands. 
Music ! — ^if  a  man  is  fond  of  music,  they  will  sing  themselves  into  his 
good  graces  in  no  time.  Painting  I — oh,  they  aiJbre  painting — though 
m  general  they  don't  profess  to  be  gpreat  hands  at  it  themselves.  BaUs, 
boating,  archery,  racing, — all  these  they  can  take  a  lively  interest  in ;  or, 
if  occasion  requires,  can  go  on  the  serious  tack  and  hunt  a  parson  with 
peony  subscriptions  for  a  clothing  club  or  soup-kitchen. 

Foz-hmting ! — we  do  not  know  that  fox-hunting  is  so  safe  a  specnktioii 
fiir  young  ladies  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  There  are  many  pros  and 
cofu  in  the  matter  of  the  chase.  A  man  may  think — especiajly  in  these 
hard  times,  with  '*  wheat  below  forty,"  as  Mr.  Springwheat  would  say—- 
Aat  it  will  be  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  mount  himselF.  Again,  he  may 
not  think  a  lady  looks  any  better  for  running  down  with  perspiration, 
and  being  daubed  with  mud.  Above  all,  if  he  belongs  to  the  worshipful 
company  of  Craners,  he  may  not  like  for  his  wife  to  be  seen  beating  him 
aorosa  ooontxy. 

Still,  there  are  many  ways  that  young  ladies  may  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  good  graces  of  sportsmen  without  following  them  into  the 
hunting-field.  Talking  about  their  horses,  above  all  admiring  them,-— 
taking  an  interest  in  their  sport, — seeing  that  they  have  nice  papers  of 
sandwiches  to  tak^  out  with  them, — or  recommending  them  to  be  Ued 
when  they  come  hoiae  with  dirty  feces  after  falls. 

Miss  Amelia  Jawleyford,  who  was  most  elegantly  attired  in  a  sea- 
green  silk  dress  with  large  imitation  pearl  buttons,  claiming  the  usual 
privilege  of  seniority  of  birth,  very  soon  led  the  charge  against  Lord 
Scamperdale. 

^*  Oh,  what  a  lovely  horse  that  is  you  were  riding,"  observed  she,  ae 
\aB  lordship  kept  stooping  with  both  hb  little  red  fists  close  in  to  the  bars 
of  die  grate. 

**  Isn't  it !"  exclaimed  he,  mbbbg  Us  hands  heartily  together.  '<  Isn't 
it!**  repeated  he ;  adding,  <'That^  what  I  call  a  cHpper.'* 

'«  Why  do  yon  call  it  so  r  asked  she. 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  clipper  is  its  name,"  rej^ied  he ;  **  indeed,  we 
call  her  Cherry  Bounce  in  the  stable,— but  she's  what  they  call  a  clipper 
— a  good  'un  to  go,  yon  know,"  continued  he,  staring  at  the  fair  speaker 
thxottgh  his  great,  formidable  spectadee. 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  frightens  a  woman  so  much  as  staring  at 
her  tfanNi^  spectacles* 

<'WiU  he  eat  bread  out  of  your  handT  asked  Amelia ;  adding,  «'I 
jAaMltf.so  like  a  horse  that  weald  eat  bread  out  of  my  hand." 
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^'Ohy  ym;  or  cheese  either/'  replied  his  loidahip^  who  wis  a  bit  of  a 
wag,  and  as  likely  to  try  it  \vith  one  as  the  other. 

'*  Ohy  how  deHghtful !  what  a  Gharming  horse !"  exclaimed  Amelia^ 
turning  her  fine  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling. 

^^  Are  you  fond  of  horses  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  smacking  one  hand 
against  the  other  with  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

'^  Oh,  so  fond  I''  ezdaimed  Amelia,  with  a  start,  for  she  hadn't  g^t 
through  her  favoorite,  and,  as  she  thooffht,  most  attractive  attitude. 

'<  Well,  now,  that*s  niee^^  said  his  lordship,  giving  his  other  hand  a 
nmilar  hang ;  adding,  **  I  like  a.  woman  that's  fond  of  horses." 

"  Then  'Melia  and  you'll  'gree  nicely,"  observed  Mrs.  Jawleyford,  wha 
was  always  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  her  own  daughters  at  least. 

''  I  don't  doubt  it !"  replied  his  lordship,  with  emphasis,  and  a  third 
bang  of  his  hand,  louder  if  possible  than  before.  *'And  do  yon  like 
hones?'*  asked  his  lordship,  darting  sharp  round  on  Emily,  who  had 
been  yielding,  or  rather  submitting,  to  the  precedence  of  her  sister. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  and  hounds,  too,"  replied  she,  eageriy. 

^^  And  hounds,  too  !*'  exclaimed  nis  lord^p,  with  a  start,  and  another 
hearty  bang  of  the  fist ;  adding,  ^<  Well,  now,  I  Uke  a  woman  that  likea 
hounds." 

Amelia  frowned  at  the  unhandsome  march  her  sister  had  stolen  upoa 
her.  Just  then  in  came  Jawleyford,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
parties.     A  host  should  never  show  before  the  dressing-bell  rings. 

When  that  glad  sound  was  at  length  heard,  the  ladies,  as  usual,  imme- 
diately withdrew,  and  of  course  the  first  thing  Amelia  did  when  she  got 
to  her  room  was  to  run  to  the  glass  to  see  how  she  had  been  looking  ; 
when,  grievous  to  relate,  she  found  an  angry  hot  spot  in  the  act  of  brea£:- 
ing  oat  on  her  noae. 

What  a  distressing  situation  for  a  young  lady,  especially  one  with  a 
spectacled  suitor.  ^*  Oh,  dear !"  she  moug^t,  as  she  e^ed  it  in  the  glassy 
'4t  will  look  like  Vesuvius  itself  through  his  formidable  inquisitors.'' 
Worst  of  all,  it  was  on  the  side  she  would  have  next  him  at  dinner, 
diouid  he  choose  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  the  maid  kindly  assuring  her,  as  she  woriced  away  at 
her  hair,  that  it  ^*  would  never  be  seen,"  she  ceased  to  watch  it,  and 
turned  her  attention  to  her  toilette.  The  fine,  new  faroad*lace  flounced, 
light  blue  satin  dress— a  dress  so  mudi  like  a  ball  dreaa  as  to  be  only  ap- 
pteciable  as  a  dinner  one  by  female  eyes — was  again  in  requintion,  while 
her  fine  arms  were  encircled  with  chams  «md  am^ts  of  various  brilliance 
and  devices.  Thus  atticsd,  with  a  parting  inspection  of  the  niet,  she 
swept  down  stairs,  with  as  smart  a  bouquet  as  the  season  woold  afford* 
As  luck  would  have  it,  she  encountered  his  lordship  himself  wanderiiu^ 
about  the  passage  in  seaich  of  the  drawtng-room,  of  whose  door  he  had 
not  nmde  a  sufficient  observation  on  leaving.  He^  too^  was  uncommonly 
smart,  with  the  identical  dress-coat  Mr.  I^raggon  wore^  a  white  waist- 
coat with  turquoise  buttons,  a  lace-frilled  shirt,  and  a  most  extensivn 
Qoce  round  Jomville.  He  had  been  eminently  suooessful  in  accomplish- 
ing a  tie  that  would  alauMt  rival  the  sticks  finmers  put  upon  truant  geese 
to  pinvent  their  getting  throogh  gaps  or  mder  gates. 

Well,  Miss  Amdia  having  conae  to  his  lordsmpV  assiitanoe  and  eaeel 
him  of  his  candle,  now  showed  him  into  the  drawingnroom,  and  his  hands 
being  disengaged,  like  a  true  Englishman,  he  miat  faadoin|;v  andaoootd* 
ingly  he  commenced  an  attack  on  her  bouquet 
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*^  That's  a  fine  nosegay  !*'  exdumed  he,  stariog  and  running  his  snub 
nose  into  the  midst  of  it. 

*^  Let  me  give  you  a  piece,''  replied  Amelia,  proceeding  to  detach  some 
of  the  best. 

"  Do,"  replied  his  lordship,  banging  one  hand  against  the  other;  adding, 
*^  1*11  wear  it  next  my  heart  of  hearts." 

In  sidled  Miss  Emily  just  as  his  lordship  was  adjusting  it  in  his  button- 
hole, and  the  inconstant  man  immediately  chopped  over  to  her. 

'*  Well,  now,  that  is  a  beautiful  nosegay !"  exclaimed  he,  turning  upon 
her  in  precisely  the  same  way,  with  a  bang  of  the  hand  and  a  dive  of  \aa 
nose  into  £mily*s. 

.  She  did  not  offer  him  any,  and  his  lordship  continued  his  attention  to 
her  until  Mrs.  Jawleyford  entered. 

Dinner  was  presently  announced,  but  his  lordship,  instead  of  choosing 
to  sit  with  hb  back  to  the  fire,  took  the  single  chair  opposite,  which  gave 
him  a  commanding  view  of  the  young  ladies.  He  dia  not,  however,  take 
any  advantage  of  his  position  during  the  repast,  neither  did  he  talk  much, 
his  maxim  being  to  let  his  meat  stop  liis  mouth.  The  preponderance  of 
his  observations,  perhaps,  were  addressed  to  Amelia,  though  a  watchful 
observer  might  have  seen  that  the  spectacles  were  oftener  turned  upon 
Emily.  Up  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  doth,  however,  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible advantage  on  either  side. 

As  his  lordship  settled  to  the  sweets,  at  which  he  was  a  great  hand  at 
dessert,  Amelia  essayed  to  try  her  influence  with  the  populiur  subject  of  a 
ball. 

*''  I  wish  the  members  of  your  hunt  would  give  us  a  baU,  my  lord,*' 
observed  she. 

^'  A\  hay,  hum,  ball,"  replied  he,  ladling  up  the  syrup  of  some  pre- 
served peaches  that  he  had  been  eating;  *<  ball,  ball,  bfUi.  No  place  to 
give  it — no  place  to  give  it,"  repeated  he. 

"  Oh,  give  it  in  the  town-hidJ,  or  the  long  room  at  the  Angel,"  replied 
she. 

^*  Town-hall— long  room  at  the  Angela-Angel  at  the  long  room  of 
the  town-hall— oh,  certainly,  certunly,  certainly,"  muttered  he,  scraping 
away  at  the  contents  of  his  plate. 

'<Then  that's  a  bargain,  mind,"  observed  Amelia,  significantly. 

'^  Bargain,  bargain,  bargain — certainly,"  replied  he,  "  and  1*11  lead  off 
with  you,  or  you'll  lead  off*  with  roe — ^whichever  way  it  is — meanwhile, 
111  trouble  you  for  a  piece  of  that  gingerbread." 

Having  supplied  mm  mth  a  most  liberal  slice,  she  resumed  the  subject 
of  the  ball. 

<<  Then  we'U  fix  it  so,"  observed  she. 

^<  Oh,  fix  it  so,  certainly — certainly  fix  it  so»"  replied  his  lordship, 
filling  his  mouth  full  of  gingerbread. 

<^  Suppose  we  have  it  on  the  day  of  the  steeple]- chase,"  continued 
Amelia. 

"  Couldn't  be  better,"  replied  his  lordship  ;  "couldn't  be  better,"  re- 
peated he,  eyeing  her  intendy  through  his  formidable  specs. 

His  lordship  was  quite  in  the  assenting  humour,  and  would  have  agreed 
to  anything — anything  short  of  lending  one  a  five-pound  note. 

Amelia  was  charm^  with  her  success.  Despite  the  spot  on  her  nose, 
she  felt  she  was  winning. 
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His  lordship  sat  like  a  target,  shot  at  by  aU,  but  making  the  most  of 
his  time,  both  in  the  way  of  eating  and  starine  between  questions. 

At  length  the  ladies  withdrew,  and  his  lordship  having  waddled  to  the 
door  to  assist  their  egress,  now  availed  himself  of  Jawleyford's  invitation 
to  occupy  an  arm-chur  during  the  enjoyment  of  his  "  Wintle." 

Whetner  it  was  the  excellence  of  the  beverage,  or  that  his  lordship  was 
unaccustomed  to  wine-drinking,  or  that  Jawleyford  s  conversation  was 
unusually  agreeable,  we  know  not,  but  the  summons  to  tea  and  coffee  was 
disregarded,  and  when  at  length  he  did  make  his  appearance,  he  was 
what  the  ladies  call  rather  elevated,  and  talked  thicker  than  there  was 
any  occasion  for.  He  was  very  voluble  at  first — told  all  how  Soapey 
Sponge  had  knocked  him  about,  how  he  detested  him,  and  wouldnx 
allow  him  to  come  to  the  hunt  ball,  &c;  but  he  gradually  died  out,  and 
at  last  fell  asleep  beside  Mrs.  Jawleyford  on  the  sofa,  with  his  little  lega 
crossed,  and  a  half-emptied  oofiFee-cup  in  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Jawleyford 
and  she  kept  anxiously  watching,  expecting  the  contents  to  be  over  the 
fine  satin  furniture  every  moment. 

.  In  this  pleasant  position  they  remained  till  he  awoke  himself  with  a 
hearty  snore,  and  turned  the  coffee  over  on  to  the  carpet  Fortunately 
there  was  no  damage  done,  and,  it  being  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  his  lord- 
ship waddled  off  to  bed. 

Amelia,  when  she  came  to  think  matters  over  in  the  retirement  of  her 
own  room,  was  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  she  had  made.  She 
thought  she  only  wanted  opportunities  to  capture  him.  Though  she  was 
most  anxious  for  a  good  night  in  order  that  she  might  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  the  morning,  sleep  forsook  her  eyelids,  and  she  lay  awake  long 
thinking  what  she  would  do  when  she  was  my  lady— how  she  would 
warm  Woodmansteme,  and  what  a  dashing  equipage  she  would  keep. 
At  length  she  dropped  off,  just  as  she  thought  she  was  getting  into  her 
well-appointed  chariot,  showing  a  becoming  portion  of  her  elegantly* 
turned  ankles. 

In  the  morning,  she  attired  herself  in  her  new  light  satin  blue  robe, 
corsage  Albanaise,  with  a  sort  of  three-quarter  sleeves,  and  muslin  under 
ones — something,  we  believe,  out  of  tiie  last  book  of  fiuhion.*  She  also 
had  her  hair  uncommonly  well  arranged,  and  sported  a  pair  of  clean 
primrose-coloured  gloves.  "  Now  for  victory,"  said  she,  as  she  took  a 
parting  glance  at  herself  in  general,  and  the  hot  spot  in  particular. 

Judge  of  her  disgust  on  meeting  her  nuunma  on  the  staircase  at  learn- 
ing that  his  lordship  had  got  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  had  gone  to  meet  his 
of  the  *" 


hounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  oountv.  That  Baggs  had  boiled  him 
his  oatmeal  porridge  in  his  bedroom,  and  his  lordship  had  eaten  it  as  he 
was  dressing. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  maid  about  not  to  tell  her. 

The'/act  is,  that  ladies'-maids  are  only  numb  hands  in  all  that  relates  to 
hunting,  and  though  Juliana  knew  that  his  lordship  was  up,  she  thought 
he  had  gone  to  have  his  hunt  before  break&ist,  just  as  the  young  gentle- 
men in  the  place  she  lived  in  before  used  to  go  and  have  a  bathe. 

Baggs,  we  may  add,  was  a  married  man,  and  Juliana  and  he  had  not 
had  much  conversation. 
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COLONIES  AND  CfONSTITUTIONS. 


At  the  madoem  of  an  article  in  our  manber  tat  My  e£  kafc  jmt^ 
«zider  die  same  head  at  that  wlMi  we  hacve  givn  to  our  praaeni  xen^ 
we  briefly  caUed  atteatioa  to  the  bill  then  neantly  brooght  into  paiiia* 
aneot  mider  the  flponmnhip  of  Lord  John  Rnaaell,  Mr.  Laboocheie^  and 
Mr.  Hawes,  he  the  better  gorernment  of  the  Anetialiaa  oolooiea.  ''Tie 
UU,"  we  obaerved,  ''gms  to  each  of  dw  four  oofeaiaa  of  New  So«th 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Laad,  and  South  AtiatraKa,  a  ropwent»* 
tire  legidatore^hidierto  enjoyed  by  New  South  Wales  alone.  Atfini 
4ke  lepiiiaiure  is  to  cantiMt  of  a  smgie  ekamber;  kui^  at  (tM#  amd  av- 
perienee  may  prompt^  the  tingle  ehambtr  many  rettdveiite^imlo  Amu. 
This  seems  judicioiis;  and  it  shows  a  flattering  degree  of  oonfidenoe  m  Am 
colonists.  Then  the  oolonists  may  ferm  diemaelves,  if  ikey  pieate,  iaito 
•a  federation.  We  almost  think  the  permission  prfmatme;  bat  we  hope 
the  colonists  will  not  be  led  into  makmg  a  hasty  use  of  it.  Indeed,  thm 
«re  certain  little  prgwdices  among  the  different  colonies,  which,  we  bus* 
pect,  will  repel  for  some  time  to  oome  any  approaches  to  an  union  of  this 
sort.  Some  of  the  proposed  Customs  regulations  strike  us  as  open  to  ob* 
Jection;  and  some  items  in  dw  civil  lists,  we  can  imagioe,  may  be  ill- 
received  by  the  colonists.  But  diese  may  be  amended  before  the  bill 
becomes  law." 

Shordy  after  we  had  penned  tiiese  remarks  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  In* 
troduoed  at  a  rather  aoyaaoed  period  of  a  busy  session,  no  time  was  left 
for  its  fair  discussion  before  die  ordinaxy  period  for  moroguuig  parliament. 
It  is  now,  howerer,  again  before  parliament,  ana  as  we  write  is  down 
ibr  a  second  reading.  Though  disappointment  witt  naturaUr  be  folt  in 
the  colonies  at  this  delay,  we  doubt  not  that  even  diey,  in  die  end,  will 


not  be  dissatisfied  that  leisure  has  been  afibrded  for  ripened 
a  measure  of  such  importance  in  dior  ftitnre  political  destinies.  ¥Fidun 
the  last  twelremondis  a  wonderful  paifiamentajry  jealousy  has  been  engen* 
•dered  respecting  all  our  younger  colonies,  and  foims  of  govennnent  for 
them  are  no  longer  likdy  to  be  passed  in  silence  in  eosp^  houses. 

It  is  certain,  too,  diat  since  July  the  pnsent  measure  nas  expanded  in 
importance  in  the  esdmadon  of  her  Maamtfa  mimsters.  Proinoted  into 
the  Queen's  cmening  speedi,  we  find  we  first  regular  discussion  of  the 
session  is  on  the  Anstralian  bill;  and  in  introdneing  it  into  parliament 
Lord  John  Bosseli  took  occarion  for  ddiveiing  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  endee  colonial  policy  of  her  Migesty's  gvvemiBent 

Adverting  to  the  cursory  remarks  which  we  made  on  ibis  measure  as 
it  stood  last  year,  we  can  only  say  duit  subsequent  reflection  has  confirmed 
the  views  winch  we  were  then  led  to  wrtettain.  We  are  sdll  disposed  to 
iq>hold  the  ministeiial  scheme  of  one  ohaauber  ctfiftA;  and  still  inclined 


to  question  die  ^msent  expediency  of  empowering  die  oofenies  to  create  a 
Confederated  union.  We  fear  overiaying  these  young  states  with  somewhat 
too  much  of  government  and  law-making.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  suck 
an  union  would  be  desirable.  Perhaps  much  objection  is  obviated  by  an 
^alteration  which  we  observe  has  been  made  in  the  bill  of  this  session. 
As  in  the  bill  of  last  year,  any  two  of  the  colonies  can  call  into  exist- 
ence a  ^^  Geoecal  Assembly  ;*'  but  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
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Mm  now  tt>  (leBiiih^l  to  thoge^doniM  whic^h  may  diooie  to  Mild  Wfte- 
•entBthet  to  it.  Ttutiy  with  respcet  to  the  CiutonM  proruioiis  in  the 
Irill  of  last  year,  the  governnient  have  deteraaiiwd  not  to  interferB  mA 
the  eadstiBg  Cuetotna  sjitem  of  the  cobnies ;  and,  aeeordingly,  die  oh- 
jectioBs  to  wfaieh  those  proriiiotta  seemed  liable  are  at  an  end.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  find  ooneWee  much  of  accord  with  the  government  in 
their  bill  of  this  year— -entirely  so  as  xeepects  that  portion  of  it  whioh 
gires  its  representative  Ic^latore  to  each  of  the  fonr  colonies.  And 
this,  aflter  all,  is  the  moat  important  fmture  of  the  measttft.  It  is  here 
that  we  hare  to  lode  for  the  snbstantial  answer  to  many  years  of  appeal 
from  the  colonies.  It  is  the  topic  to  which  we  shall  principally  ccnmne 
omrselves  on  this  eceasion. 

Most  of  the  eontiofersialists  in  this  matter  appear  to  be  agreed  in  one 
principle.  They  aU  seem  to  contemplate  giving  to  the  colonies  "  the  forme 
of  the  British  constitution,"  or  ''the  b^efits  of  British  institutions,"  o4r 
lestoring  to  the  colonists  "  their  inalienable  British  birthrights."  But 
when  it  comes  to  be  an  affair  of  application,  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
^Bscovering  two  distioet  sdiools^-^^lhe  one,  wedded  to  our  existing  Constitu- 
tion as  a  beau  ideal  of  human  institutions,  would  willingly  raise  up  in 
«very  colonial  society  its  miniature  counterpart;  but  the  fint  steps  in  this 
direction  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and  they  soon  axe 
seduced  to  the  leai  ambitious  design  of  gtring  the  colonies  Britini  institu- 
iaons  as  nearfy  as  circumstaneei  wUialhw,  Still  they  keep  their  idol  in 
Tiew,  and  the  tendency  of  their  doctrine  is  to  force  men  and  circumstances 
into  the  external  resemblances  of  the  British  constitution. 

Our  other  school,  if  not  led  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  that,  in  the  con- 
ation of  colonies,  there  are  inher^it  obstacles  to  this  strictly  imitative 
'Creation,  have  periiaps  an  instinctive  leaning  in  that  direction ;  and  at 
least,  so  that  they  can  attain  the  same  guarantees  for  good  government, 
for  Uberty  and  order,  whioh  the  British  constitution  is  found  to  secure 
for  us  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mechanical  agencies  by  which  those 
hlessings  are  secured  elsewhere  are  not  regarded  as  very  material  The 
one  party  seems  to  regard  lords  and  commons,  or  something  as  nearly 
like  lords  and  commons  as  can  be  contrived,  as  of  the  essence  of  British 
rights.  The  other  views  a  well*regrulated  freedom  in  that  light,  as 
aecured  by  representative  legislation  and  responsible  government.  With 
this  latter  party  we  shall  not  presome  to  rank  the  present  administration, 
4but  their  measure  seems  founded  on  kindred  views. 

It  is  impossible  to  hear  or  read  the  speculations  of  the  doctrinaire  con- 
fltiHutionahsts  without  reonnring  to  the  history  of  our  constitution.  A 
leai  Vog  feature  of  that  constitution  is,  that  never  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tary  together  has  it  remained  the  same.  For  it  is  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
count of  our  system  to  define  the  finctions  of  our  executive  and  the  con- 
joint pt'iwers  of  our  tripartite  legislature,  and  there  leave  the  matter. 
Much  of  ^nr  constitution  is  in  the  shape  of  actual  statutes,  much  in  the 
traditions  of  common  law-*no  little  in  the  form  of  ancient  maxims. 
Altogether,  ^^  peifoction  has  consbted  in  its  very  variability— -its 
adaptability  ^  changing  cirenmetanoes.  It  never  was,  like  your 
modem  const,  ttutional  fohrics,  a  pre*arra»ged  whole ;  but  it  has  atwa^ 
except  at  prec^  "se  periods  of  transition,  b^n  in  harmony  with  the  soml 
diaracteristics  o^  ^^  times.  Our  harous  of  old  were  depositaries 
<A  real    power  b'^^ore  they  amie    together   as  peers  of  the  realm. 
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When  our  citizens  grew  bold  and  wealthy  it  was  iame  that  {hey  shonld 
share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  When  it  became  convenient  the 
legislature  separated  into  two ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  separation 
was  followed  by  special  adyantages,  which,  hoWever,  like  so  many  of  our 
constitutional  benefits,  grew  up^  and  fulfilled  no  prophecy.  When  the 
crown  would  retain  or  revive  andent  powers  which  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  men  voted  irksome  or  degrading,  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
were  brought  within  safe  limits.  But  that  excellent  '*  btdancing^  supposed 
to  exist  in  our  constitution  can  never  be  referred  to  the  mere  scheme 
itself.  A  British  constitution,  without  Britons,  and  the  social  corabina- 
Uons  of  Britain,  might  work  very  differently.  The  men  and  the  machinery 
go  toother.  In  a  royal  power,  a  peerage,  and  a  third  estate,  there 
might  he  as  much  antagonism  as  balancing — destructibility  might  be  the 
characteristic  in  place  of  durability.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  such  a 
polity  works  well  with  us.  It  has  come  to  what  we  see  it  through  a  long 
history,  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations;  and  the  depositaries 
of  power,  by  wisely  refraining  from  an  extreme  exercise  of  formal  rights, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  keep  them  ready  for  use,  have  preserved  us  at 
once  free  and  unrevolutionised. 

But  of  all  idle  creations,  the  idlest  appears  to  us  that  of  a  colonial  aris- 
tocracy! What  we  are  not  merely  recondled  to^  but  admire,  at  West* 
minster  or  in  an  English  county,  we  can  only  very  much  laugh  at  in 
New  Zealand  or  Newfoundland.  It  will  never  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  reasoned  about  The  English  peer,  besides  being  the  descendant  of 
an  ancestry  of  peers  (we  speak  of  the  body),  represents  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  territorial  influence,  to  a  great  degree  socialljr  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  his  rank,  even  ia 
the  eyes  of  a  republican  of  the  eve.  But  where  is  the  body  out  of  whidi 
a  colonial  peerage  is  to  be  constructed  ?  If  you  have  it  to-day,  where 
would  it  be  to-morrow  ?  Depend  on  it,  were  other  reasons  wanting,  the 
ups  and  downs  of  colonial  life  would  never  consort  with  any  conceivable 
description  of  titular  and  hereditary  rank.  Those  who  give  in  to  these 
fancies  we  suspect  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  colonial  life;  or,  if  th^ 
have,  they  strangely  overlook  its  essential  characteristics. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  (writing  as  we  are  before  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill)  that  the  discussion  will  mainly  turn  upon  ihe  question  of  one  or 
two  chambers — the  formalists  of  the  constitution  ranging  themsdves  on 
one  side,  the  ministerialists  on  the  other.  The  project  of  one  chamber, 
in  the  present  measure,  may  be  said  to  rest  on  tne  existing  constitutions 
of  the  Australian  colonies ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  government  are 
acting  wisely  and  well  in  thus  making  uie  present  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  future.  Some  of  the  doctrines  we  have  heard  broached,  even  in  Con- 
servative quarters,  are  the  most  startling  ever  proposed  by  men  of  respon- 
sible station.  They  would,  with  wondrous  inconsistency,  make  a  tabula 
rasa  of  the  past,  and  give  the  colonists  nothing  short  of  constituent 
power.  They  would  resolve  society  into  its  elements,  and  bid  them  fonui 
an  original  social  compact.  If  the  language  we  have  in  view  does  not 
mean  this,  it  means  nothing.  We  must,  however,  do  those  who  use  it 
the  iusfice  of  believing  that  they  fully  expect  the  "  Constituent  Assem- 
bly' of  each  colony  would  forthwith  construct  for  itself  a  house  of  colonial 
Loods  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  well  as  a  House  of  Commons.  The  go- 
vamssen%  however,  are  not  satisfied  to  set  aside  a  body  of  law  and  usages 
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And  even  a  constitutional  system,  already  in  existence  in  the  colonies* 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  wnich  their  measure  mainly  rests, 
has  the  following : — 

If  we  were  approaching  the  present  question  under  drcumstances  which  left  to 
us  the  unfettcovd  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lature to  be  eatablished  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  we  should  adyise  that  parliaonent  should  be  moved  to  recur  to 
the  ancient  constitutional  usage,  by  establishing  in  each  a  govemor,  a  council,  and 
^m  assembly.  For  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  political  Institutions  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  should  thus  be  biou^t  into  the  nearest  possible  analogy  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  also  think  it  wise  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  our  ancient  maxinis  of  goyemment  on  this  subject,  and  to  the  pre- 
'Ceden^  in  which  those  maxims  have  been  embodied.  The  experience  of  centuries 
has  ascertained  the  value  and  the  practical  efficiency  of  that  system  of  colonial 
polity  tO^  which  those  maxims  and  precedents  afford  their  sanction.  In  the 
■absence  of  some  very  dear  and  urgent  reason  for  breaking  up  the  andent  uni- 
formity of  design  in  the  govemment  of  the  colonial  dependendes  of  the  crown,  it 
Would  seem  unwise  to  depart  from  that  uniformity.  And  father,  the  whole 
body  of  constitutional  law  which  determines  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  tiio 
^ififerent  branches  of  the  andent  colonial  goremments  having,  with  the  lapse  of 
<time,  been  gradually  ascertained  and  firmly  established,  we  must  regret  any  inno- 
Tation  which  tends  to  deprive  the  Austra&an  colonies  of  the  great  advantage  of 
possessing  such  a  code  so  wdl  defined  and  so  maturdy  considered. 

But  great  as  is  the  weight  that  we  attadi  to  these  considoations,  the  circmn- 
atanoes  under  which  we  actually  approach  the  question  are  such  as  to  constrain 
us,  however  rductantly,  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  act  of  parliament 
should  provide  for  the  establishment  in  eadi  of  the  four  Australian  colonies  of  a 
flingle  house  of  legislature  only;  one-third  of  the  members  of  which  should  be 
nominated  by  your  Majesty,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  dected  by  the 
colonists. 

For  such  is,  in  point  of^fiict,  the  system  which  now  prevails  throughout  the 
territories  whidi  will  compose  the  two  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria. It  was  the  pleasure  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1842,  to  establish  that 
eystem.  Custom  appears  to  have  attadied  the  colonists  to  it.  PuUic  opinion  in 
Vew  South  Wales  would  appear  to  be  deddedly  opposed  to  an  alteration  in  this 
respect  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  colony  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

Of  this  &ct  the  most  conduslve  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  petitions  recently 
presented  to  your  Mi^esty  and  to  parliament  from  a  large  bodv  of  the  colonists, 
praying  that  no  change  may  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  at 
laige,  in  the  constitution  and  form  which  the  local  legislature  has  already  received 
from  parliaoMnt  In  the  absence  of  an^  counter  petitions,  we  think  it  reasonable 
to  condude  that  such  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  the  settlers 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise 
and  ui^ustifiable  to  force  such  a  change  upon  them.  All  that  in  our  judgment 
can  be  reasonably  done,  is  to  Icwve  to  the  legislatures  now  to  be  established  the 
power  of  amending  their  own  constitutions,  by  resolving  dther  of  these  single 
houses  of  legislature  into  two  houses.  The  wdght  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  measure  will,  we  trust,  not  be  without  its  proper 
influence  on  both  the  dectoral  and  the  dected  bodies. 

But  even  if  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  New  South  Wales  were  less  distinctly 
ascertained,  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  in  itself  we  regard  as  the  most 
wise,  would  be  forbidden  by  the  pledge  into  which  your  Majesty's  executive 
government  have  already  entered  on  the  subject.  Proceeding,  as  we  apprehend, 
in  the  same  view  which  we  oursdves  have  tsiken  of  the  wishes  and  judgment  of 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  and  antidpating,  as  we  believe,  our  own  view  of  the  im- 
propriety of  any  direct  encounter  with  that  opinion  on  the  present  subject,  your 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  having  the  department  of  the  colonies,  in  a  despatch 
of  the  21st  July  last,  informed  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  through  him 
the  existing  legislature  and  the  colonists  at  large,  that  this  was  not  such  a  **  reform 
as  it  was  at  all  incumbent  on  the  legislature  at  home  to  press  on  an  unwilling  or 
even  on  an  indifferent  people.**  The  language  of  this  despatch  (in  the  wisdoni  of 
which  we  entirdy  concur)  will,  of  course,  be  r^arded  by  your  Majesty  as  implying 
an  engagement,  tc  which  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  adhere. 

March. — vol.  lxxxyui.  no,  cccli.  2  c 
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The  oontiderattoiiB  to  which  we  have  thua  adverted,  in  &Toor  of  thm  68t»> 
blishing  a  single  house  of  legislature  iu  each  of  the  two  proposed  proYiaces  of 
IJew  South  'Wales  and  Victoria,  may  perhaps  appear  applicable  to  those  proTinceB 
only.  For  neither  in  South  Australia  nor  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  parliament 
introduced  any  rach  oonititiition;  nor  has  your  M^jesty^'s  ezeentiye  govenunent 
entered  into  any  pledge  on  tiie  sulject  to  either  of  those  colonies;  nor  have  any 
petitions  been  reoeired  ascertahiing  what  ia  the  state  of  publio  opinion  in  either 
of  them  on  the  question  whether  the  legislatiye  houses  should  be  oomtained  into 
one  chamber  or  sepaxated  into  two.  But  we  cannot,  from  these  oonsidentionSy 
conclude  that  a  reel  freedoss  remains  to  your  Ksjesl^  and  to  psjrilament  «f 
jfj^liiy  that  which  may  §ppeaiv  on  abstnct  grounds  and  on  general  prindpleiy 
to  be  the  wiser  oouna  We  apprehend  that  the  inoonTenienoe  of  settling  the 
forms  of  government  shnultaaeously  in  colonies  se  closely  adjacent  nid  so  inti- 
mately connected  mth  each  other,  with  any  diversity  in  regard  to  aprineiple  so 
ftmdamental  as  this,  is  a  much  more  foraudahle  inoonTenienoe  than  any  which 
could  follow  from  mMi^aining  a  strict  uniformity  in  that  zeepect  As,  Aeiefinv^ 
for  the  reasons  which  we  imve  slready  assigned,  it  appears  necessary  to  oonstip 
tute  a  single  house  of  legislatnre  only,  both  in  New  Soutii  Wales  and  Victoria 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  system  must  preraiiin  regard  to  South  AustraUft 
end  Van  Biemen's  Land. 

We  reoommend,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  act  of  parliament  shoiild  provide 
for  oouToking  in  each  of  the  four  colonies  a  legisUture  oomprisusg  two  estates 
only;  that  is,  a  goremor  and  a  single  house,  composed  of  nominees  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  representatiTes  of  the  people  jointly.  We  also  think  that  in  South 
Australia  and  Van  Dicmea's  Land,  as  m  New  Sonlh  Walea  and  YietQiria,  the 
legidakurcs  now  to  be  established  ooght  to  have  the  power  of  amending  their 
own  constitutions  by  resdlying  either  of  these  siDgle  houses  of  legislature  into  two 
houses.  WhateTcr  the  result  may  be  in  either  of  the  four  colonies,  your  Bf^jesty 
will  thus,  at  least,  have  the  satisftction  of  knowing  that  free  soepe  had  been 
giren  for  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  them  aH;  and  that  tius  oonstitationel 
question  has  been  finally  adjusted  in  each  in  accordance  with  that  opinion. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  think  it  deshrable  that  the  legislatmres  now  to  be 
created  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  making  any  other  amendments  in 
their  own  constitution  which  time  and  experience  may  show  to  be  requisite. 
We  are  aware  of  no  sufllcient  cause  for  withholding  the  power,  and  we  beliefa 
that  the  want  of  it  hi  the  other  Britidi  ooloniea  his  cAen  been  producdTO  of 
serious  inoouTenienceb 

There  is  no  question  that  for  many  years  as  the  subject  of  representative 
institutiona  has  been  agitated  in  the  colonieSi  the  want  of  a  second  chamber 
has  nover  been  distineuy  or  fonnaUy  '^  pronounced"  by  tbe  ecioaista.  For 
seven  years  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  as  one  colony,  have  had 
the  legislatiTe  constitution  described  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  we  be« 
lieve  we  speak  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  other  colonies  when 
we  say  that  they  have  ev^  contemplfitea  a  similar  constitution  for  themt 
selves,  whenever  ministers  should  be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  t&eir 
fitness  for  representative  legislation.  There,  as  here,  we  have  no  doubt 
men  were  to  be  found  who  had  a  speculative  leaning  to  the  two  chamber 
system ;  bnt  assuredly  there  haa  never  been  any  popular  movew^/BtU  on 
toe  subject;  nor  does  the  report  of  the  Board  6E  Trade,  which  anived 
last  September  in  the  colonies,  i^pear  to  have  suggested  any.  In  New 
South  Wales  thd  existing  was  founded  on  the  former  legislative  system 
of  that  colony.  Tbere  was  a  legislature  of  nonunees  of  the  crown— ^some 
official  persons,  others  private  colonists — all  in  one  chamber.  To  theae^ 
in  1843,  were  added  representative  members.  And  tiie  body  now  oon* 
sbts  of  thirty-six  members,  one-third  official  and  non-offidaf  nominees, 
the  other  two-thirds  elected  by  the  colonists.  In  the  other  oolonies,  the 
old  nominee  oovncils  are  still  the  present  legislatures;  aad  it  is  now,  as 
in  New  South  Wales,  proposed  to  add  to  them  representative  members. 
Thus  all  the  usages,  tiie  practice  and  precedents  of  the  diflerent  existing 
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legislatures,  are  preserved  intact.  It  is  bringing  a  popular  element  into 
established  forms;  and  the  great  advantage  is  obtfuned  of  not  having  to 
construct  any  new  and  additional  machinery.  We  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  value  of  tins. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  question  of  two  chambers  is  not  a  very 
legitimate  one  for  discussion  on  its  own  merits.  Merely  because  we  have 
two  chambers  in  England,  we  do  not  perceive  why  we  should  have  two 
in  these  young  colonies ;  and  it  is  quite  a  begging  of  the  question  to 
argue  that  because  two  work  well  here,  they  would  work  well  there. 
We  are  led  to  fear  that  in  simultaneously  starting  two  legislative  bodies 
for  the  first  iime^  we  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  suggesting  rivaliy 
end  opposition.  Each  body  will  be  too  apt  to  think  of  its  own  powers 
of  obstruction,  as  marking  more  clearly  its  rights  and  privileges,  than 
would  a  quiet  course  of  harmony.  The  great  advantage  of  two  cham- 
bers is  uie  check  they  are  supposed  to  afford  against  hasty  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  way  of  making  society  look  twice  before  it  leaps.  But  this 
advantage  is  too  dearly  purchased,  if  the  second  chamber  should  be  seduced 
into  any  systematic  course  of  opposition.  Perpetual  convulsions  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  the  risk  of  having  laws  enacted  somewhat  too  sum- 
marily. But  if  the  balance  of  presumptions — for  it  is  only  with  presump- 
tions we  have  to  deal — should  favour  the  establishment  of  two  houses,  we 
are  still  persuaded  the  course  suggested  is  the  best — leaving  the  colonies, 
after  the  practice  of  a  few  years,  to  construct  two  legislative  bodies  out  ci 
their  existing  single  chambers.  We  believe  that  is  the  natural  progres- 
sion ;  the  best  practical  method  of  arriving  at  the  desired  result  Sud- 
denly to  create  m  each  colony  two  legislative  bodies — one,  for  the  first 
time^  being  representative— would,  we  are  well  convinced,  be  to  create 
obstacles  and  embarrassments  in  the  working  of  the  new  constitutions 
which  would  be  at  once  ludicrous  and  largely  detrimental  to  public  inte- 
rests. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  actual  experience  of  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  in  New  South  Wales  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the 
one  chamber  system.  We  might  infer  that  it  had  worked  well  from  the 
rival  opinions  we  hear  with  respect  to  it— one  side  alleging  that  the  re- 
presentatives nullify  the  crown  nominees;  the  other,  that  crown  nominees 
unduly  influence  the  popular  representation.  We  believe  that  in  fact  the 
present  legislature  of  New  South  Wales  have  (exceptions  excepted)  dis- 
played considerable  ability  and  judgment  throughout  their  somewhat 
brief  career.  Their  fault  has  been  a  proneness  to  supei€nous  oratory ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  solid  and  useful 
business  every  session,  as  the  labour  of  their  various  committees  proves. 

A  prejudice  was  attempted  to  be  raised  against  this  form  of  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  asking  what  would  be  thought  of  that 
assembly  if  200  of  its  members  were  nominees  of  the  crown  ?  But  it  was 
forgotten  that  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  proportion  The  very  numbers 
are  an  essential  dement  in  the  question.  A  dosen  members  out  of  thirty- 
six  (that  dozen  embracing  tiie  principal  officers  of  tiie  local  government) 
may  very  conceivably  produce  much  less  embarassment  in  leg^islative  pro- 
ceedings than  a  nominee  corps  of  200  in  a  total  of  600.  And  we  are 
quite  ready  to  admit,  that  if  one  chamber  only  should  be  the  permanent 
le^slative  system  of  the  colonies,  the  nominee  plan  might  be  yeiy  ques- 
tionable, when,  in  the  growing  populousness  of  the  colonies,  the  legislatures 
will  have  to  be  considerably  enlaiged. 

2c2 
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And  now,  when  we  see  these  colonies  of  England  about  to  be  introduced 
into  the  great  brotherhood  of  free  societies,  we  have  no  lingering  appre- 
hension that  the  measure  will  not  be  justified.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
everything  to  go  on  quite  smoothly.  The  long  deprivation  of  a  coveted 
privilege  may,  when  it  is  at  length  attained,  very  naturally  lead  to  ex- 
cesses in  the  early  use  of  it.  At  fint,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  find 
men  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  of  all  political  rights — to  forget  that  in- 
stitutions are  only  to  be  valued  as  they  afford  the  means  by  which  a  nation 
is  rendered  free  and  prosperous.  We  only  hope  that  respectable  men  of 
all  parties  will  come  forward,  and  use  their  personal  influence  in  giving  a 
character  of  dignity  and  moderation  to  the  first  proceedings  in  this  legal- 
ised resolution.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  their  adopted  countries, 
in  which  they  should  be  anxious  to  play  a  worthy  part.  The  local  govern- 
ments, too,  we  hope,  will  all  exhibit  a  cheerful  and  sympathising  spirit 
under  changes  which  are  inevitable.  Thus  everything  woidd  be  done 
to  render  the  transition  creditable  both  to  parent  country  and  colonies. 
But  ii>  despite  of  every  effort,  some  extravagances  should  maik  the  exercise* 
of  the  new-bom  franchises,  we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  will  present 
the  colonists  permanently  making  good  use  of  them.  We  believe  it  to 
be  a  necessity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  that  the  men  of  that  race  shall 
be  well  governed.  They  have  the  &culty  more  than  any  other  people  of 
finding  out  the  beneficial  uses  of  given  forms  of  government,  and  pacti- 
caUy  ignoring  what  constitutional  critics  would  carefully  display  as  in- 
herent vices.  This  would  be  one  consolation,  whatever  the  final  form 
which  the  measure  before  us  will  have  received  from  the  creative  ingenuity 
0^  the  British  parliament. 

Postscript — The  Australian  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  February ;  when,  as  we  anticipated, 
the  discussion  chiefly  turned  upon  the  question  of  one  or  two  chambers — 
not,  indeed,  upon  the  general  principle — for  even  the  government  party 
seemed  agreed,  that  if  you  could  fling  the  special  fiicts  aside  and  appeal  to 
that  ''general  average  which  men  call  experience,  two  chambers  would 
be  better  than  one.  But  the  government  say  further  that  they  do  not 
propose  an  immutable  law  of  one  chamber.  They  limit  themselves  to 
constructing  a  single  chamber  in  the  first  instance — leaving  the  colonists 
to  create  two  for  themselves,  if  they  see  fit  hereafter.  S)mething  was 
also  said,  and  more  has  been  said  out  of  doors,  as  to  ''  responsible  govern* 
ment.*'  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  subject  of  express  legislation.  Few 
people  can  doubt  that  what  is  understood  as  responsible  government — 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  crown  selecting  its  administrative  officers 
from  the  predominant  parliamentary  party — must  eventually  be  the  com- 
plement of  representative  legislation,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as  in  the 
parent  state.  But  this  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Queen's 
government  It  forms  a  distinct  portion  of  Lord  John's  ''  Colonial  Policy." 
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A  BALL  AT  MADAME  OCTAVE'S. 

BT  CHABLE8  HERVEY,  B8Q. 

Quand  des  graces  de  chaqae  feinme 

Yoas  r^unissez  le  total, 
VoiLS  pouvez  vous  flatter,  madame, 
D'aToir  im  joli  capitaL 
ChanU  par  Fsux  ^  Madame  Octave,  dans  PcarUj  sans  Impdtt, 

Entendez-Tous  au  loin  Tarchet  de  la  folie? 
Suiyez-moi,  mes  amis,  j'ouyre  mon  premier  baL 

Let  Marrainea  de  tAm  TVoir. 

Little  bird,  what  nvill  you  take  ?  A  nice  full  ear  of  Indian  com, 
some  fresh  groundsel,  a  Naples  biscuit,  or  a  lump  of  sugar  ?  Sugar,  eh, 
sweet  tooth  ?  Well,  sugar  it  shall  be,  my  correct  and  infallible  reporter ; 
and  never  was  tid-bit  better  earned. 

How  so  ?  soliloquises  the  reader,  laying  down  the  New  Monthly ^  and 
plimng  with  his  paper-cutter. 

How  so  ?  I  like  that.  Why,  didn't  the  very  last  paragpraph  in  the 
February  number — ?  Hang  the  February  number!  Who  is  to  recollect 
anything  so  far  back? 

Fie,  ne,  reader!  that  speech  is  not  very  flattering  either  to  me  or  to 
my  little  bird;  but  I  will  be  bon  prince^  and  refresh  your  memory. 
Don't  you — now  pray  put  down  that  paper-cutter,  and  listen  to  me-^ 
dofCt  you  remember  somethinc^  about  a  ball  ? 

BaU !  of  course  I  do,  exclaims  the  reader,  with  sudden  energy.  I 
remember  thinkmg  it  would  be  rare  fun,  and  wishing  I  could  have  got 
an  invite.  ^ 

Very  likely.     SometJiing  in  this  style,  eh  ?  , 

**  Madame  Octave  prie  Monsieur         ■  de  lui  faire  I'honneur  de  venir 
passer  la  soiree  chez  elle,  le  Jeudi,  31  Janvier,  k  II  heures. 
,  "Ondansera." 


There's  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  circular  for  you ;  and  now,  how 
many  lumps  of  sugar  will  you  give  my  little  bird? 

**  IreZ'Vous  chez  la  Octave  f* 

*'  Parbleu!  tout  Paris  y  sera'* 

Such  was  the  question,  and  such  the  answer  de  rigueur  that  any  one' 
might  ha?e  heard — to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics — at  least  a  week 
previous  to  the  eventful  night,  either  at  the  Jockey  Club,  the  Cercle 
Grammont,  the  Potato  Club,  the  Club  des  Pemiques,  or  the  Club  des 
Moutards.  As  Thursday  approached  the  excitement  became  intense; 
marvels  were  promised,  which  no  possible  reality  could  ever  come  up  to. 
The  apartment  was  described  as  being  a  bijou  of  taste  and  luxury— « 
veritable  epitome  of  fairy  land ;  the  supper  was  to  be  a  gastronomic 
triumph ;  five  hundred  invitations  were  said  to  have  been  issued ;  each  of 
the  embassies  was  to  furnish  its  quota  of  dancing  diplomates  en  herbe, 
and  at  least  every  third  man  you  met  was  to  be  a  rSpresentant. 

"  Well,  after  all,"  reflects  one  of  my  Parisian  readers,  who  was  himself 
present  on  the  occasion ;  '^  after  all,  so  for,  the  description  is  pretty 
correct." 
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Granted,  fair  sir;  but  read  on  a  little  further.      Vous  allez  voir. 

Then  the  ladies !.  ah !  there  was  a  field  for  conjecture — for  sanguine 
anticipation !  Supposing  the  five  hundred  invitations  to  be  accepted — 
and  the  supposition  was  far  from  tmreasonable — ^and  assuming  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  number  had  been  addressed  to  Madame  Octave's 
bewitching  colleagues,  why  that  would  give  a  charming  total  of  one 
hundred  actresses,  no  longer  held  captive  behind  the  impassable  footlights 
of  their  respective  theatres,  but  free  as  air,  now  surrendering  their  tiny 
waists  and  taper  fingers  to  the  intrepid  waltzer,  and  now  revelling  in  the 
mysterious  complications  of  the  "  Schottisch,"  or  the  "  Bedowa !" 

Such  were  the  illusory  hopes  indulged  in  by  many  a  confiding  enthu- 
siast, and  circulated  far  and  wide  by  the  ever-ready  tongue  of  rumour ; 
until  at  last,  so  fixed  and  positive  became  the  general  idea,  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  as  practicable  to  dislodge  one  of  the  Pyramids  from  its 
base,  by  running  s^ainst  it  fiill  butt,  as  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  number 
of  expected  houris  from  a  hundred  even  to  ninety-nine. 

So  we,  who  had  our  own  notions  on  the  subject,  smiled,  and  held  our 
peace.  

The  clock  struck  twelve  as  we  ascended  the  carpeted  stairs  leading  to 
our  hostess's  premier.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  guests  had  already  asaem* 
bled ;  but  not  one  *'  of  the  feminine  gender,"  as  Lingo  would  say,  barring 
Madame  Octave  herself.  And  here— as  we  shaU  have  other  matters  to 
allude  to  presently,  when  the  masses  begin  to  pour  in— *we  may  as  well 
say  our  little  say  about  our  fiEUScinatmg  Ampnitryonit^  and  her  pret^ 
abode. 

Madame  Octave,  without  being  strictly  handsome,  is  one  of  the  most 
engaging  women  either  on  the  French  stage  or  off  it  If  her  features^ 
taken  separately,  will  not  all  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  ordeal,  yet,  when 
once  the  map  is  put  together,  you  forget  the  apparent  incongruity  of 

of  € 


the  pieces  in  your  admiration  of  the  ensemble.  She  is  rather  petite  in 
stature,  but  excellently  formed — as  those  who  have  seen  her  in  her 
famous  characters  of  Eve  and  Chloe  can  testify ;  and  she  poesesses  a  pair 
of  arms  so  exquisitely,  so  temptingly  proportioned,  that  one  would  giye 
worlds  to  be  a  Phideas,  or  even  an  Etty,  just  long  enough  to  bequeath 
to  posterity  a  faint  reflection  of  their  beauty.  Her  eyes  hare  that  pecu- 
liar half-dosed,  half-votl^e  expression  that*  is  at  once  so  voluptuous  and 
so  winning ;  and  if,  like  the  young  girk  in  "  Martin,  TEnfant  trouv^," 
she  should  ever  have  a  fancy  for  converting  her  rich  and  luxuriant  tresses 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  Republic,  even  la  Levrasse  Inmaelf  would  for 
once  be  tempted  into  liberality. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  Madame  Octave  consists  of  four  princ^ml 
rooms,  all  sumptuously  and  comfortably  furnished :  these  are  a  pretty 
boudoir,  whose  dominant  colour  is  blue ;  a  salon  of  goodly  dimenmoni, 
robed  in  crimson  damask,  and  transformed  for  the  night  into  a  ball«room; 
ft  most  coquettish  bedchamber,  hung  round  with  yellow  silk,  and  a 
eapital  dt&ing-room*  Costly  mirrors,  massive  ohandenen,  ekstic  sofiui^ 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  indispensaUes  chez  «fte  PariskHme 
a  la  mode^  are  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy  nook  and  comer  of  this  beanos 
bower,  which  is  further  embellisbed  by  a  still  unfinished  miniature  of  iftv 
seductive  owner. 

But  stoD-^what  on  earth  are  all  the  men  hurrying  towards  the  door 
for  ?     Is  toe  honae  on  fire,  or  has  the  long-expected  camp  d^iUU  beeome 
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at  last  A  fait  aecompH  f  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  fat  here  they  all  come  again* 
Every  one  is  flattening  himself  against  the  wall,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  Madame  Octave,  who  sails  in  as  pleased  as  Punch  from  the  boudoir 
to  the  drawing-room,  triumphantly  escorting  the  ^rst  (eminine  arrival, 
in  the  shape  of  her  own  camaradey  Caroline  fiader,  all  tmUes  and 
flowers,  ana  looking  so  cheerful  that  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  her. 
.  And  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  dramatic  career,  has  merty 
little  Caroline  been  more  fet6e  than  she  was  for  at  least  twenty  minutes 
after  making  her  entree.  Her  dress,  her  bouquet,  her  joyous  round  face 
were  each  in  their  turn  admiringly  commented  on*  Men  clung  to  har 
chair  as  if  they  were  clinging  to  a  raft  after  shipwreck ;  and  though  her 
tongue  travels  pretty  nimbly^  it  would  have  tnpped  itself  up  a  dozen 
times  had  it  undertaken  to  reply  to  half  the  questions,  remarks,  and 
compliments  pouring  in  fast  and  furious  from  eveiy  quarter.  Even  the 
musicians  eyed  her  complacently,  and  fell  to  tuning  their  instruments 
with  renewed  vigour  and  energy.  In  short,  her  coming  infused  new  life 
and  animation  into  what  had  hitherto  been  a  very  scdemn,  very  Quaker- 
ish assembly  of  black  coats  and  white  neckcloths. 

The  door  opens,  and  Mademoiselle  Anouba-^also  of  the  Vaudeville—* 
glides  in,  bearing  a  nice  little  bouquet,  and  looking  very  espiegle.  Three 
or  four  kabiti  noirs  advance  to  pay  tlieir  court  to  the  new-comer,  but  the 
majority  remain  constant  to  Caroline,  who  smiles  more  gaily,  and  flirts 
her  fan  more  wickedly  than  ever. 

More  rings  at  the  aoor,  more  arrivals,  but  •^ woe  is  me ! — all  more  or 
less  whiskerad  \  Here  a  Russian,  there  a  Neapolitan,  here  an  ex-Etonian, 
still  cherishing  the  old  local  antipathy  to  white  cravats ;  and  there,  in  a 
snug  recess,  environed  by  admiring  satellites,  Grassot,  the  inimitable 
Chrassoty  sends  forth  ctUenAourg  after  calembourg  with  xailroad  velocity. 
But  men  do  not  go  to  balls  to  see  their  own  image  more  or  less  en  bemi^ 
move  or  less  en  laid^  perpetually  before  their  eyes ;  and  dire  were  the 
maledictions  lavished  on  the  umortunate  coiffeurs  and  ladies'-maids,  to 
whose  slow-coach  propensities  the  non-appearance  of  the  ninety  odd  re* 
maining  actresses  was  as  a  matter  of  course  attributed.  A  statdy  Russian, 
in  particular,  accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  pretty  freely  on  all  ocoasions, 
was  loud  in  his  expressions  of  discontent 

^'  Ces  dames  se  font  bien  attendre,"  said  he.  ''  Elles  nous  onblient  en 
ecoutant  les  flatteries  que  leur  d^bitent  leurs  miroin.*' 

''  C'est  chose  grave,  Comte,  que  la  toilette  d'une  femme,"  reinarked  a 
bystander. 

^*  Qui  parle  des  femmes  ?"  exclaimed  a  many  voice  behind  the  opening 
door.     "  VoiUl  les  femmes  demand^es ;  faites^-vous  servir.^ 

And  in  tripped  Mademoiselle  Valentin,  in  all  the  glories  of  tulle  and 
white  satin,  escorted  by  young — never  mindwho^  and  wielding  a  gigantic 
bouquet  of  camellias  and  lilacs. 

"  Bon  eaivy  Valentin.     Will  you  dance  the  first  polka  with  me  ?" 

^*  Retenue,  mon  cher)  retenue." 

«By  whom?" 

An  almost  imperceptible  glance  designated  the  uncodsoiotis  nerer 
mind  who. 

<<  TieneT  exclaimed  Valentin,  suddenly,  ''here  is  Jeanne,  with  her 
sister,  her  sister^s  frimid,  ^  ^<^  ^  tremblement.  Engage  her,  and  Til  be 
your  ou-d-vis*" 
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"  Bon  sotTj  mademoiseUe ;  shall  we  dance  the  first  cantredanse  to- 
gether?" 

^^Je  veux  bienT  replied  Jeanne;  adding,  innocently,  after  the  fashion 
of  M.  Truhert,  ex-director  of  the  Vaudevilk,  <'  but  the  first  is  always  as 
dull  as  a  lever  de  rideau;  I  wish  they  would  begin  with  the  second.' 

<^  Have  you  invited  many  gens  de  lettres  T*  some  one  inquired  of  Ma- 
dame OctayC) 

«  Je  nCen  garderais  bien^**  said  she.  '<  Have  you  fbigotten  the  couplet 
that  Louisa  used  to  sing  in  Breda  Street? 

Je  oomuus  ces  petits  farceurs, 

Us  disent  aux  jeunes  artistes 

Qa'ils  comudssent  les  directeurt, 

Qu'ils  conDaissent  les  joumalistes. 

Et  ce  qu'ils  gagnent  k  cela, 

Us  se  donnent  avec  jactance, 

Toutes  ces  connaissanoes-U 

Pourfairenotrecoimaissanoe.  ' 

That  is  an  exact  definition  of  them.     Pas  autre  chose.** 

"  But,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  glancing  at  a  tall,  strongly  builtr 

dark-haired  individual,  who  haa  just  made  his  bow  en  passant  to  Madame 

Octave,  ''  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  you  will  be  in  the  Corsaire  next 

Sunday." 

<<  Ah !  the  Corsaire — that's  another  matter.     Everybody  reads   the 

Causbries.     Besides,  I  should  be  in  either  way;  so,  voyez-vouz,  faime 

mieux  prendre  les  devants." 

Ting,  ting,  ting.  Who  have  we  here  ?  Mademobelle  Constance  and 
MademoiseUe  Armande,  in  white  dresses  and  wreaths  to  match,  each 
with  her  hair  cruelly  tortured  into  semi-circular  waves  ;  and  not  far  be- 
hind them  the  jovial  Boisgoutier,  and  that  type  of  bonnes  fiUes^  Alice 
Ozy.  Now  the  musicians,  who  have  been  almost  falling  to  sleep  over 
their  respective  instruments,  stimulated  by  a  sig^  finom  Madame  Octave, 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  a  general  and  simultaneous  rush  for  part- 
ners is  made  into  bedroom  and  boudoir ;  flirtations  are  ruthlessly  inter- 
rupted, and  a  quadrille  is  finally  formed,  in  which  Mesdemoiselles  Caro- 
line, Jeanne,  Constance,  Anouba,  Valentin,  and  Armande,  are  the 
prominent  performers.  Of  their  partners,  but  one  deserves  singling  out 
from  the  mass :  he  is  a  talHsh,  simpering,  awkward-looking  individual, 
with  no  earthly  kind  of  nationality  (physically  speaking)  about  him. 
He  may  be  French,  English,  German,  or  anytning  you  wiU,  for  all  his 
face  vouches  to  the  contrary ;  nor  does  his  tongue  betray  him,  for  he 
never  by  any  chance  makes  use  of  it.  We  will  keep  an  eye  on  him, 
though,  for  we  are  determined  to  find  him  out  before  we  have  done  with 
him ;  meanwhile,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  him  Dummy. 

Pantalon  passes  off  very  quietly.  Dummy  sets  to  his  partner,  and 
turns  her  round,  much  to  her  astonishment.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
Dummy  English. 

VEte  commences  more  briskly:  in  the  chassez  forward  and  back, 
Mademoiselle  Valentin's  partner  holds  her  very  tight,  doubtless  to  pre- 
vent her  falling;  and  she,  thus  supported,  mdulges  in  various  slight 
oscillations,  calculated  to  remind  one  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chateau  Rouge. 
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'  Before  tlie  contredanse  is  half  over,  the  lady  guests  hegin  to  muster 
comparatively  strong.  The  Th6&tre  Fran9ais  is  represented  by  Made- 
moiselle Bertin,  in  pink;  the  Vari6tes  by  Mademoiselle  Virginie,  in 
Dfhite ;  and  the  Palais  Boyal  by  Mademoiselle  Scriwaneck,  in  yellow. 
The  abeady  considerable  quota  furnished  by  the  Vaudeville  is  still  fur* 
ther  reinforced  by  the  advent  of  Mademoiselle  Renaud,  already  engaged 
th^ee  deep  for  the  Redowa,  and  of  that  tiny  bauton  de  rose^  Mademoi- 
selle Tata  Clary,  watching  over  her  bouquet  of  rosebuds  with  sisterly 
care,  atid  looking  so  ethereal  in  her  gossamer  costume,  that  one  involun- 
tarily longs  for  a  glass  case  to  put  her  under. 

The  last  fieure  is  on  the  pomt  of  concluding  as  we  re-enter  the  ball* 
room ;  we  folkw  Dummy  to  the  refreshment-table,  and  there  behold  him 
absorb  a  cup  of  tea  with  six  lumps  of  sugar  in  it.  We  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  set  down  Dummy  for  a  Frenchman. 

While  thus  engaged,  we  feel  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  our  arm.  It  is  a 
pretty  fism — ^but  its  owner  is  still  prettier. 

''  thnneZ'Tnoi  done  le  bras/'  says  she,  *^  et  aliens  /aire  un  tour. 
Have  you  been  dancing  ?" 

^*  Not  yet    I  prefer  waiting  until  you  are  disengaged." 

"  Then  you  will  wait  a  long  time,  for  I  have  promised  so  many  that 
I  don*t  remember  half  of  them.  Stay,  let  me  speak  to  Lucile  Durand. 
Son  soiry  Lucile.  Is  Pauline  coming?  No? — taut  pis!  Ah!  here 
is. Louisa  Ch&teaufort  at  last ;  how  well  she  looks  to-night !" 

**  Yes/'  replied  we.  '^  One  can  almost  comprehend  the  enthusiasm 
of  your  little  camarade  L6once,  when  he  began  his  couplet  in  praise  of 
lesjolies/emmes  du  Vaudetfilky  with 

ChantonB  avec  ivreste 
La  fraicheor  de  Louisa. 
Les— " 

"  There,  that  will  do,  or  my  turn  will  be  coming.  How  late  you  are, 
Louisa  I  Dis  donCy  did  you  remark  Valentin's  three  emeralds  this  even- 
ing in  ^un  ami  malheureuz'  chez  nousf  Do  you  think  them  real? 
/don't.  Tiens  I  who  is  that  woman  in  white  by  the  door  ?  I  have  seen 
her  somewhere. 

"C'estle  Cento." 

**  Bah !  so  it  is.  How  amiable  she  looks !  And  now,  I  suppose,  we 
are  au  grand  complete  for  here  come  Doche  and  Plunkett.  A-t-eUe  du 
chic,  cette  nxni !  on  a  beau  dire,  .  •  .  Just  observe  her  diamonds,  each 
set  singly !     Faut-il  quHls  soient  beaux  r 

''  Yours  is  the  prettiest  bouquet  in  the  room,  mademoiselle,"  said 

T ,  twirling  his  mustachios  as  we  re-entered  the  saUe  du  baL 

Votdez-vous  me f aire  Vaumone  dunefteurT 

"  Monsieur^  replied  my  feir  companion,  applying  to  herself  the  well- 
known  repartee  of  Mademoiselle  Suzanne  Brohan,  "/at  mes  pauvres. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  my  unfortunate  polkeury  who  must  think  me 
lost.     Ah,  here  he  is !     Sans  adieu,  men  petit" 


"  What's  the  news  ?"  asked  a  diplomatic  dignitary  of  the  grey-haired, 
good-humoured-looking  general — a  most  assiduous  frequenter  of  actresses' 
balls — when  they  were  left  together  during  the  polka,  like  a  couple  of 
Alexander  Selkirks,  before  the  boudoir  fire. 

"  LitUe  enough,"  replied  the  general,  "  save  a  mot  of  Dnpin,  which 
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has  been  going  die  round  of  the  Assembly.  Tou  most  know  thai  to-day 
the  Chamber  was  even  more  like  a  bear-garden  than  usaal ;  eterybody 
wanted  to  speak  at  once.  The  DroUe  and  the  Moniagne  w«re  more 
Tiolent  in  interpellations  than  ever,  and  some  of  the  latter  jumped  about 
the  benches  like  madmen.  One  of  the  secretaries  remariced  as  much  to 
M.  Dupin." 

'<Ma  foi,"  said  the  president,  ''cette  Chambre  me  fait  aujourd'hui 
I'efiet  d'un  puits.  Un  saut  (seaa)  par-ci)  un  saut  par^Ui;  det  sauts 
(seaux)  partout."  *  ' 

"  (Test  desesperant  /'*  exclaimed  a  young  dancer,  elbowing  his  way 
out  of  the  ball-room.  "  The  idea  of  attempting  the  polka  with  Cento 
or  Plunkett!  One  ought  to  be  a  Vestris  to  do  it  decently.  I  haye  a 
good  mind  to  break  " 

"  What  r  said  I.     "  Your  staff,  like  Prospero  ?" 

<<  Connais  pa$.  No,  Cellarius's  head,  for  telling  me  I  knew  enough 
now,  and  might  dance  with  Taglioni  heraelf.  Why,  no  sooner  did  wa 
b^^  than  t^ey  positively  made  a  ring  round  us,  and  that  put  am  out. 
Then  Cerito*s  dancing  is  like  clockwork ;  she  goes  round  and  round*  as 
if  she  were  wound  up  for  the  night  I  was  en  nage  before  I  had  taken 
adoaen  turns." 

^'  C'est  la  perfection  de  la  danse,"  some  one  remarked. 

'^  That  may  be,"  replied  Cellarius*s  pupil^  "  but  for  my  part  I  think 
with  the  wife  in  '  Trop  Heureuse*  (the  pttrt,  you  know,  that  Doche  used 
to  play  so  well)  that — where  the  polka  is  concerned — *la  perfeodon, 
c'est  tres  ennuyeuz.' '' 

It  is  now  past  three,  and  the  rooma  are  gradually  thinning.  Not  that 
the  ladies  or  dancing-men  are  on  the  wing  I  far  from  it.  In  their  eyes 
the  fun  of  the  evening  is  yet  to  come.  But  the  loungers,  the  wall- 
•  flowers,  the  men  of  a  certain  age  who  merely  care  about  i£e  coup^imly 
and  who  have  been  yawning  and  twiddling  their  hats  for  the  last  half 
hour,  slip  out  by  twos  and  threes  unobserved  and  unregretted.  Their 
departure  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  a  thaw  on  the  company  at  large ; 
conversations,  hitherto  carried  on  in  a  semi -whisper,  become  more 
animated  and  more  general ;  the  dancing  becomes  more  animated  also, 
and  the  orthodox  steps  of  each  successive  cantredarue  are  shown  to  be  as 
susceptible  of  embellishment  as  a  polka  at  the  Chaumi^ie  or  Rode's 
variations.  The  champagne,  too,  makes  its  anpearance,  flanked  by 
dainty  varieties  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl :  tea  and  iees  are  deposed  by 
universal  consent,  and  punch  reigns' triumphantly  in  their  stead. 

During  the  "Proph^te**  quadrille,  two  Actreases-^des  amies  qui  se 
detesient,  as  Amal  says  in  *^  Le  Poltron" — ^take  advantage  of  a  mutual 
ehassez  forward  to  exchange  a  few  complimentaiy  and  honied  sentences. 

^'Bon  soir,  chere  amie,''  says  No.  1,  smiling  affectionately;  '<  quelle 
jolie  robe  tu  as  Ik!" 

*^  £t  toi,"  rejoins  No.  2,  with  an  equally  fond  look;  ^^  es  tu  done  belle  I 
Ces  fleurs  te  vont  k  ravir !" 

*^  A-t-on  jamaia  vu  une  femme  £Agot6e  comme  9a?"  saya  No.  1  quietly 
to  her  partner  as  she  reguns  her  pl»». 

**  Elle  est  laide  k  fidre  peur  V!  remarks  No.  2  to  her  beau. 

*  May  not  M.  Dnpin  have  intended  his  smX  to  bear  the  triple  inteipretatien  of 
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.And  the  two  friends  recommence  their  ehasseZj  smDing  at  each  other 
more  loTingly  thim  ever.  

^  Who  wiU  take  tickets  from  me  fer  our  haU  at  the  Opera  Comique  ?** 
asks  little  S  of  a  group  of  young  men  who  are  snatohing  a  moment's 

repose  on  a  divan  in  the  hed-room.  *'It  will  be  charming  this  year,  no 
intermede$j  doors  open  at  ten,  for  the  management  giTCS  rel&che  on  pur* 
pose.     Come,  Monsieur  Ernest?" 

"  Will  you  put  me  down  for  a  polka  if  I  do?" 

''I  must  look  at  my  list  first.  But  at  all  events  you  shall  hare  the 
promise  of  a  contredanse^  and  the  hcpe  of  a  polka.  Will  that  satisfy 
vou?  Dis  doncy  Octave/'  rattles  on  the  little  bavard,  addressbg  our 
nostess,  who,  though,  without  a  mngle  jewel,  or  even  a  single  flower  in.her 
hair,  looks,  to  say  the  least,  ouite  as  pretty,  and  quite  as  attractive,  as  any 
other  woman  in  the  room;  ^'  how  many  tickets  did  you  get  rid  of  last  year 
at  theybiVe  de  St  Ckmd  that  Levassor  gave  at  the  Jardin  d*Hiver?*' 

^'  Above  two  hundred.  I  wrapped  up  evo-y  one  of  Tetard's  sMmeiUs 
that  I  sold  in  a  biUet  de  bal" 

**  And  what  was  the  value  of  each  siaiuetie  f "  inquired  Ernest. 

"  One  franc." 

''And  of  the  envelope?" 

"Ten." 

"  Fichtre  !  le  papier  eoute  eher" 

We  return  to  the  ball-room.  A  waits  is  in  progress,  and  about  thirty 
cou^  are  mancBuvring  in  a  circle  hardly  lai*ee  enough  for  ten.  Madame 
Doche  is  whirling  round  and  round  with  equal  grace  and  velocity; 
MademoiseUe  Bmgoutier  is  making  head  nobly  against  the  incompetency 
of  her  partner,  who  is  beginning  to  find  her  rather  heavy;  Mademokelb 
Valmitsn's  head  is  graeefully  reclining  on  ker  partners  shoulder;  and 
Mademoiselle  Clary  is  being  whisked  about  with  such  rapidity  that  her 
tulle  sidrt  makes  a  '^  dieese*'  every  step  she  takes. 

Dummy  is  still  hard  at  woik,  but  b  eonfined,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
deney  of  space,  to  adimiontive  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the  drcle,  where  he 
and  his  fair  coadjutress  spin  nimbly  round  and  round  like  teetotums. 
We  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  Dummy  mojf  be  a  German* 

We  then  sannter  mto  the  refreshment-room :  corks  are  drawing  fkst, 
and  many  a  dish  begins  to  look  foolish.  There  we  chance  to  overhear  a 
conversational  fragment  between  a  charming  young  actress,  whose  ad- 
mirers are  really,  though  not  ostensibly,  legion,  and  a  sednlously-attentiva 
gallant,  which  amuses  us. 

**  Ca,  ya-t-il  bien,  mademoiselle?" 


*^  Comme  vous  voyez.     C^  ne  va  pas  trop  maL" 
"  Et,  monsieur,  comment  va-t-il  ?" 


'  Lequel  f"  replies  the  lady,  with  the  most  unoonscious  fuavete. 
A  pause  ensues :  the  fair  spokeswoman  looks  into  her  companion's 
fiKse,  ttsoovers  she  has  committed  herself,  tries  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
finally  laughs  herself  almost  into  suffbcatioB,  at  which  crims  we  make 


^  To-morrow  is  the  first  of  the  month,"  remarks  Jeanne  to  Anouba, 
as  ihey  axe  simultaneously  dooig  justice  to  some  ezcdlent  nJmon;  <' how- 
much  salary  are  you  owed  ?" 

''  Three  fiwcs,  sevratywfive  eentimes,"  is  die  reply.     '<  Et  tm  T 
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"  Not  a  sou.  On  the  contrary,  I  owe  ten  francs  already  for  misring 
my  entree  the  other  evening,  and  shall  owe  twenty  more  to-morrow  for 
shirking  the  rehearsal,  as  we  all  intend  doing.  So  deduct  twenty-five 
francs  uiat  they  owe  me,  from  thirty  that  I  owe  them^  and  the  result  is 
a  balance  against  me  of  five  francs." 

^'  What,  five-and-twenty  francs  a  month !  b  that  all  they  give  you  ?"* 

"  Not  a  liard  more.  Putting  fines  out  of  the  question,  I  couldui't  pay 
my  bonne  with  it" 

^'  And  Tata,  how  much  has  she  ?" 

<<  Seventy-five  francs ;  but  then  she  plays  the  ingenues J^ 

''AndMathilde?" 

(<  Nothing  at  all.     But  I  see  S looking  out  for  me  ?" 

'<  Is  it  a  polka,  or  a  waltz  next  ?'* 

^^  A  polka.     Would  you  like  a  partner  ?" 

^' Yes.     Tenez^  that  young  Englishman.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

^'  Comme  ga,  enough  to  mtroduce  you.  They  say  he  is  very  rich,  so 
honne  chance/*  

Mademoiselle  A.  {as  a  feeler). — "  Aimez-vous  la  danse,  monsieur?" 

£N6LisH]£A]ff  {after  a  momen£s  deliberation), — "  Ou-L" 

Mademoiselle  A.  {warmly^  thinking  she  has  hit  on  the  right  sub- 
ject), — "  Et  moi  aussi,  k  la  folic !" 

Enolishman  {relapsing  into  torpor), — "  Ah !" 

Mademoiselle  A.  {stdl  more  efUhusiasticallg  and  as  a  forlorn 
hope), — '^  C'est  k  dire  que  je  danserais  bien  du  soir  au  lend^main." 

Englishman  {in  a  tone  some  degree  behw  freezing  point), — ^^Aohl" 

Six  o'clock  has  just  struck,  and  even  the  most  indefiitiffable  dancera 
are  glad  of  a  temporary  truce.  One  or  two  old  theatncal  habitues^ 
unwilling  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  merry  scene,  stiU  linger  in 
the  boudoir,  and  compare  notes. 

*<  What  a  pity  only  two  of  the  Saisons  Vivantes  are  here  to-night,'' 
says  ,  hissing  and  sputtering  out  his  words  with  frightfol  rapidity. 

"  They  might  have  got  up  a  quadrille  costume,    N*est'ce  pas,  T  r* 

''  Yes ;  I  told  them  so.     But  Madame  Paul  wouldn't  come." 

"  And  Cico  ?     Why  isn't  she  here,  can  you  tell  us  thatf* 

''  Nourri  dans  le  serail,  j'en  connais  les  detours,"  exclaimed  T . 

<<  I  can  tell  vou  all  about  it.     Cico  isn't  here,  because ** 

"  Venez  oonc,  T !"  suddenly  exclaims  our  hostess,  beckoning  from , 

the  drawing-room.     <'  We  want  a  vis-a-vis,  and  Mademoiselle  Virginie 
wants  a  partner." 

The  injunction  is  imperative,  and  brooks  no  delay.     So  why  Made-  , 
moiselle  Cico  was  not  at  Madame  Octave's  ball  must  henceforth  remain 
a  mystery.  ■ 

In  another  half  hour,  a  sleepy  domestic  and  ourselves  are  busily 
engaged  in  searching  for  paletot  64,  among  the  ticketed  garments  that 
StiU  cover  the  ante-room  table.  A  minute  afiter,  as  we  are  buttoning  the  , 
bottom  button,  the  door  communicatiog  with  the  boudoir  opens,  and  \ 
from  it  stalks  Dummy.  Excitement  and  champagne  have  evidently  been 
too  much  for  him.  He  looks  at  us  undecidedly,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
he  knows  us  or  not ;  at  length,  as  we  are  jiist  arriving  at  the  top  button, 
we  overhear  him  soliloquise,  chuckling  feebly  as  he  does  so : 

<'  Pretty  ball,  smart  women,  but  con-siderable  few." 

We  go  on  our  way  rejoicing,  for  we  no  longer  bear  with  us  the  incubus 
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of  an  uosolved  mystery.  We  breathe  freely  once  more,  for  Dummy  is 
an  American.  ■ 

'<  Hollo !  ihat*8  rather  a  sudden  pull-up,"  grumbles  the  reader.  <<  Who 
cares  about  Dummy?     I  want  to  know  what  time  the  ball  broke  up." 

What!  you  must  be  in  at  the  death,  must  you?  Well,  well,  1  see  I 
must  make  your  peace  with  my  poor  ill-used  little  bird.  I  thought  it 
would  come  to  that  at  last     You  know  what  MascariUe  says  to  Lelie — 

Quand  nons  ftisons  besoin,  nous  antres  mis^rables. 
Nous  sommes  les  ch^ris  et  les  incompaiables; 
£t  dans  un  autre  temps,  d^s  le  moindie  counouz, 
Nous  sommes  des  coquins  qu*il  faut  rouer  de  coups— 

or,  in  oiher  words,  leave  without  seed  or  sugar,  eh,  reader  ? 
UITLB  BIBD  hquHur, 

It  was  nearly  eight  when  the  ball  broke  up, 

And  a  ikvoiur'd  few  remained  to  sup ; 

None,  save  the  Vaude?il]e  dames  were  there, 

With  a  neyer-mind-who  behind  each  chair. 

(Though  two  young  beauties,  I  have  heurd  say. 

To  the  Maison  Dor6e  bent  their  way, 

And  break&sted  later—but  not  alone — 

Not  a  hwidred  miles  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne); 

And  eyery  one  declared  with  reason 

"Twas  by  fkr  the  nicest  ball  of  the  season; 

And  Madame  Octare,  when  all  was  o*er, 

Look'd  as  fresh  as  she  was  the  night  before; 

And  Honsieur  Paul  Ernest  thonght  it  fim 

To  fine  the  poor  lasses,  one  hj  one; 

And  pocketed  with  no  end  of  thanks 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  francs; 

Whkih  hb  nine  fiur  truants  were  forced  to  disburse  all, 

X'or  sleeping  like  dormice,  and  missing  n^earsal. 


LAKE  AND  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH-EASTERN 
AFRICA. 

BY  W.  rRSJTCIS  ATNSWOKTH,  ESQ. 

The  discoYery  of  a  great  lake  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  in  so 
southerly  a  parallel  as  20  deg.  south  latitude,  not  much  more  than  a 
thousana  miles  from  the  Cape — the  removal  of  the  *'  Mountiuns  of  the 
Moon"  from  the  indefinite  position  which  they  have  hitherto  been  made 
to  occupy  in  the  maps  in  Central  Africa  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  that 
continent — the  discoveiy  in  the  same  range  of  a  snowy  peak  rivalling  in 
height  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  world — and  the  glimpse  obtiuned  of 
a  highland  country,  and  a  region  of  lakes  and  lagoonSy  and  running 
waters,  in  Central,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Africa — stand  first  in  point  of 
interest  among  recent  geographical  discoveries. 

Mountains  clad  with  perpetual  snow  in  an  intertropical  country  give 
promise  of  a  mild  temperature  where  such  is  most  to  be  desired.  High- 
lands with  lakes  and  running  streams  that  spread  out  into  marshes  and 
lagoons,  fertilising  the  soil,  and  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  to  be  parched,  sandy,  or  stony  desert,  convert,  as 
with  the  touch  of  a  magician  s  wand,  a  i^demess  into  a  territory  full  of 
promise,  and  lay  open  to  enterprise  and  adventure  mountains  of  tradi- 
tionaiy  mineral  wealth  in  gold  and  precious  stones — ^forests  and  rivers 
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-mAi  inexhaustible  storea  of  ivoij  and  has — pastoral  aiMl  agricaltoial 
regions  populated  by  secluded  natives,  or  panting  for  the  industrious 
ooTonist,  and  everywhere  unknown  animals— qiudrupeds,  birds,  and 
fishes — ^and  new  forms  of  yegetation-^plants,  among  which  may  be 
fruits  and  spices,  and  alimentary  and  medicinal  herbs,  which  cannot  &il 
to  add  to  the  luxuries  and  resources  of  a  pampered  civilisation. 

The  most  singular  thing  is,  that  all  dme  facts  should  have  been,  in 
part,  so  long  unknown,  or,  when  known,  ignored,  <Nr  unattended  to. 
Centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  '^  Cape  of  Tempests"  or  the  "  Lion  of 
the  Sea'* — as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  originally  called — was  planted 
by  the  Dutch,  without  1500  miles  of  the  interior  being  explored..  Fleets 
of  ships  of  all  nations  have  sailed  every  year  up  the  Mozambique  Channel^ 
ever  since  Vasco  de  Gama  showed  the  way  to  India  in  1 497,  without 
hearing  of  a  mountab  that  rivals  Chimborazo  in  elevation,  being  not 
many  hOndred  miles  removed  from  the  coast.  As  to  approaching  the 
same  regions  by  the  land  of  olden  civilisation — the  Yidl^  of  the  Nile — 
that  has  been  attempted  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  tiU  ^'  Nili  quaerere 
caput"  became  a  byword  of  derision,  which  the  second  and  last  expedition 
of  the  Egyptians  has  at  least  done  something  to  wipe  away.  It  is  true  that 
the  slave-dealing  Portuguese  penetrated  to  die  dominions  of  the  Cazembe, 
and  that  natives  firom  the  interior,  and  traveller  from  coast  to  coast, 
brought  frequent  intelligence  of  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  of  mountain- 
ous re^ons  difficult  of  access;  yet  little  or  nothing  came  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  acquired,  although  the  existence  of  such  remained  matter  of  noto- 
riety from  the  times  of  Ptolemy,  the  Alexandrian  geographer,  aud  when 
the  Portuguese  colonies  flourished  in  medLaeval  times,  down  to  our  days. 

This  has  evidently  been  mainly  owing  to  the  (set,  that  the  connexion 
of  this  lake  and  high-land  district  with  raat  mysterious  land  from  whence 
the  Nile,  the  Zaire,  the  Coanza,  the  Zambezi,  the  Lufigi,  and  other  rivers 
of  greater  or  less  note  took  th«r  origin,  could  not  be  felt  till  the  Egyptian 
expedition  made  its  way  up  the  first-mentioned  river  to  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  equator — ^till  positive  information  of  a  central  lake  and  mountain 
district  had  been  obtained,  and  a  further  great  southern  lake  had  been 
discovered.  The  effect  of  all  these  discoveries  put  together — of  a  high- 
land intertropical  district  in  Eastern  Africa  with  an  internal  hydogra^ic 
hasin,  and  of  a  continuous  line  of  water  communication  thence  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean— opens  an  en- 
tirely new  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  constitution  of  tne  country. 
What  was  local,  becomes  general :  that  which  appeared  to  appertain  to 
the  south-eastern  coast  is  made  to  embrace  the  geography  of  Central 
Africa,  and  the  veil  of  mystery  which  has  shrouded  the  great  mass  of 
this  continent,  and  made  a  blank  of  a  region  well  watered  and,  no  doub^ 
equally  well  populated — a  region  which  might  well  be  called  that  of  the 
moon,  for  its  people  and  its  lands  and  waters  were  just  as  little  known 
as  those  in  the  lunar  orb — is  at  once  removed,  and  succeeded  by  a  light 
full  of  brilliant  promises  to  the  geographer,  to  the  philanthropist,  aud  to 
mankind  generaDy. 

Positive  and  well-attested  accounts  reached  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
now  upwards  of  three  centuries  ago,  of  a  great  sea  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Fernandez  de  Enciso  states  it  as  a  fact,  in  his  ''  Suma  de  Geo- 
graphia,''  fol.  55-6,  learned  from  the  natives  of  Congo,  that  the  river 
Ikure  rises  in  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from  which  issties,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  another  great  river,  presumed  at  that  time  to  be  the  Nile. 
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De  BaiTos  (Ana,  Decad.  ].  xi.)  also  speaks  of  the  great  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  "whence  issue  the  Nile,  the  Zaire,  and  the  great  river, 
tiie  branches  of  which  encompass  Benomotapa,  hendes  many  others  that 
are  nameless.  It  is  a  sea  of  such  magnitude  as  to  he  capable  of  being 
navigated  by  many  sul;  and  among  the  islands  in  it  there  is  one  capable 
of  sending  forth  an  ailny  of  30,000  men."  The  branches  of  the  great 
river  which  encompass  Benomotapa  are,  he  subsequently  explains,  the 
Espiritu  Santo  and  the  Cuama,  which  is  called  in  the  interior  Zem* 
here;  and  the  lake,  he  adds,  must  be  a  hundred  leagues  in  length. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  valuable  summary  of 
ibe  Portuguese  accounts  (Journal  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  yoI.  xv.,  p.  185),  and 
a  very  able  discussion  of  their  meaning  and  value,  as  compared  with  other 
and  more  recent  information,  remarks,  upon  these  accoimts,  that  Beno- 
motapa must  be  considered  as  a  misprint  for  Monomotapa,  and  that  the 
Espiritu  Santo  is  the  Manyissa  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  Zembere  the 
Zambese.  The  practice  here  exemplified,  he  says,  of  deriving  several 
rivers  from  a  common  source  remained  long  in  vogue  with  geographers* 
As  to  the  lake  in  question,  be  says,  '*  No  matter  what  may  have  been 
intended  by  the  people  of  Congo,  theory  and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
distance  ea^y  carried  it  into  the  middle  of  the  continent."  And  "  as  to 
the  river  called  Zembere,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Zambeze;  and  that  to  the  still  further  corruption  of  the  same  name  is 
due  that  of  Zembre  or  Zambre,  subsequently  given  to  the  lake,  which  he 
(Mr.  Cooley)  calls  the  Nyassi. 

These  erroneous  notions  vrith  which  Mr.  Cooley  started  have  taken 
away  the  value  which  otherwise  would  have  attached  itself  to  the  geo- 
graphical results  attained  by  researches  of  so  learned  and  praiseworthy 
character.  The  c^scovery  effected  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Livingston,  and 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  of  a  great  southern  African  lake,  the  Ngami, 
or  Nyami,  corroborate  those  very  statements  which  were  dismissed  as  not 
trustworthy  by  Mr.  Cooley ;  while  the  reports  obtained  by  Dr.  Erapf 
and  Mr.  Rebmann,  of  a  lake  in  Monomoeri,  called  Usambiro,  would,  as 
suggested  by  those  missionaries,  establish  where  the  representative  is  to 
be  sought  for  of  the  original  of  the  Portuguese  Lake  Zambre.  And  yet 
neither  of  these  two  lakes  appear  to  correspond  vrith  Mr.  Cooley's  great 
lake  of  South  Eastern  Africa. 

Among  the  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Cooley  are  those  of  Duarte 
Lopez,  who  went  to  Congo  in  1587,  and  stayed  there  some  years,  and 
whose  narrative  was  published  by  Pigafetta,  in  1591.  This  traveller 
had  heard  of  a  lake  called  Achelunda,  from  which  the  Quanza  and  other 
rivers  were  said  to  take  their  rise ;  the  Zaire  also  flowing  through  it. 
But  besides  this  lake,  Pigafetta  also  placed  two  great  lakes  further  east 
and  north.     His  words  are  as  follows : — 

'*  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  tiie  Nile,  which  does  not  rise  in  the 
country  of  Bel  Gfian  (the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia),  nor  yet  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  as  Ptolemy  writes,  from  two  lakes,  east  and  virest  of 
each  other,  and  450  miles  asunder.  For  in  that  latitude  lie  Congo  and 
Angola  on  the  one  side,  and  Monomotapa  and  Sofiedah  on  the  other,  with 
1200  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  Now  Odoardo  (Duarte  Lopez)  affirms  that 
there  is  but  one  lake  in  this  region,  on  the  confines  of  Angola  and  Mono- 
motapa. It  is  195  miles  in  diameter,  and  information  respecting  it  is 
furnished  by  the  people  of  Angola,  and  by  those  of  Monomotapa  and 
Sofalah,  who  gi?«  us  a  fiill  account  of  this,  while  they  make  no  mention 
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of  any  other  lake,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no  other  in  those 
latitudes.  It  is  true  that  there  are  two  lakes,  not  however  lying  east  and 
west,  but  north  and  south  of  each  other,  and  about  400  miles  asunder. 
The  first  is  in  12  deg.  south  latitude.  The  Nile,  issuing  firom  it,  does 
not,  according  to  Odoardo,  sink  in  the  earth,  nor  conceal  itself;  but 
after  flowing  northwards  it  enters  the  second  lake,  which  is  220  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  'a  sea.'  Respecting  this  lake  very 
positive  information  is  given  us  by  the  Anzichi,  near  Congo.  They  say 
that  on  the  lake  there  are  people  in  great  ships  who  can  write,  have 
weights  and  measures,  build  houses  with  stone  and  lime,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  Portuguese ;  whence  it  is  to  be  infen^dd  that  Prete' 
Gian  (Prester  John)  is  not  far  off/'* 

Upon  this  Mr.  Cooley  remarks  diat  the  editor,  Rgafetta,  had  elabo^ 
rated  his  information  mto  a  system  harmonising  with  the  prevalent 
opinions  of  the  age,  and  that  in  assuming  that  the  accounts  of  the  people 
of  Angola,  of  Monomotapa,'and  of  Anzichi,  referred  not  to  the  same,  but 
to  different  bodies  of  water,  Pigafetta  may  have  been  over-cautious  and 
anxious  to  shun  the  necessity  of  extending  the  newly-discovered  lake 
through  seven  or  eight  demes  of  latitude,  yet  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  thought  to  reconcile  l£em  in  this  way  in  some  measure  with  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy,  which  seemed  the  more  easy,  as  the  distance 
between  the  sources  of  the  ]^e,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  geographer, 
corresponded  tolerably  (allowance  being  made  for  the  diameters  of  the 
lakes)  with  the  di£ference  of  latitude  between  the  country  of  the  Anzichi 
and  Angola.  ... 

All  this  is  gratuitous  and  superfluous  criticism  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cooley,  whose  system  has  not  even  the  advantage  of  harmonising  with 
the  opinions  of  the  age,  but  simply  with  his  own  private  preconceived 
views  of  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  in  these  statements  from 
Pigafetta  dear  and  distinct  notices  of  a  great  central  southern  lake,  and 
of  two  lakes,  one  of  which  is  called  **  The  Sea,"  to  the  north. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
information  which  traces  the  origin  of  the  Nile  to  the  two  northerly 
lakes.  We  have  seen  that  Pigafetta  can  allow  his  imagination  a  little 
play  when  he  speaks  of  great  ships  and  a  civilised  people  in  Central 
Afnca — reports  which  would  give  promise  of  a  discovery  yet  to  be 
effected,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  attended  upon  the  first  visit  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Incas  of  Peru,  on  Lake  Titicata ; — but  certain  it  is 
that  the  same  authority  places  the  great  empire  of  Monomugi,  or  Motrd; 
moezi,  on  the  eastern  sioe  of  the  river  Nile,  where  it  flows  between  the 
two  lakes.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  nation  whidi 
was  afterwards  for  ages  supposed  to  occiipy  the  vast  area  between  Mono- 
motapa,  Abyssinia,  and  Congo,  and  which  has  again  been  recently  brought 
to  light  as  that  of  the  Uniamesi,  in  whose  country  Lake  Usambiro  or 
Zambre  is  situated,  and  who,  therefore,  may  also  occupy  the  country 
between  Lake  Usambiro  and  the  Lake  of  the  Maravi,  or  the  lagoons  of 
the  so-called  Murusura.  Mr.  Cooley  remarics  upon  this  olden  name  of 
the  central  lake,  that  it  is  merely  a  chiefs  titie.  The  Maravis  of 
geographers,  he  says,  may  be  classed  with  the  Dembos  Jagas,  dec, 
nations  unlmown  to  the  Africans  by  these  names,  which  are  properly 
only  chiefs'  tities.  But  he  adds,  that  the  title  seems  to  extend  through 
the  high-land,  from  the  Zamben  to  the  Livuma — ^that  is  to  say  &e 

•  *<Belatione  del  Beame  di  Congo,  1691,"  p.  79. 
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country  in  which  his  Nyasu  and  the  Lake  MaraTi  of  olden  geographers 
is  situated. 

The  same  authority  quotes,  from  Dappers  ^* Description  of  Africa," 
a  passage  which  he  says  corroborates  his  view  of  the  subject  of  there 
being  only  one  lake.  ''  East  of  Makoko"  (the  King  of  the  Anziki),  says 
Dapper,  "  and  somewhat  to  the  south,  is  the  kingdom  of  Monemufi^, 
whidi  others  call  Nimeamaye.  At  the  extremity  of  this  country,  as  the 
blacks  tell  the  Portuguese,  is  a.  lake  which  they  call  '  a  sea,'  containing 
many  inhabited  islands,  and  from  which  flow  many  riven.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  is  a  land  where  they  hear  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  see  buildings  like  churches.  A  people  with  smooth  hair,  dark,  but 
not  black,  came  from  the  east  to  trade  with  the  islanders  on. the  lake. 
They  are  more  polished  in  manners,  and  better  attired  than  other  natives. 
The  blacks  of  Pombo,  when  asked  respecting  the  distance  of  the  lake, 
say  that  it  is  at  least  sixty  days'  journey,  g^ing  constantly  eastwards." 

The  missionary,  Joao  Dos  Santos,  who  resided  in  Monomotapa  from 
1686  to  1597,  is  also  made  to  report  only  one  lake.  '*  The  Gaffers  say 
that  they  have  heard  that  this  river  (the  iSambezi)  rises  in  a  great  lake 
in  the  centre  of  Ethiopia,  from  which  issue  also  some  other  great  rivers, 
flowing  off  with  different  names  and  in  various  directions ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake  are  many  islands,  well-peopled,  rich,  and  abounding 
in  provisions.  They  say,  also,  that  this  river  is  called  Zambezi,  from  the 
name  of  a  people  through  whose  territory  it  passes  on  issuing  from  the 
lake."  The  lake  alluded  to  by  Dapper  as  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
coimtry  of  the  Monomoezi  appears  to  refer  to  the  central  lake,  or  that  of 
the  Moravi,  while  that  refenrad  to  Joao  Dos  Santos,  as  giving  origin  to. 
the  Zambezi,  would  appear  to  be  the  Great  Lake  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  following  description  of  the  central  lake  is  given  by  a  missionary 
of  the  name  of  Luigi  Mariano,  at  that  time  residing  near  Sena : — 

''  The  Lake  of  Hemosura  (Murusura  ?)  is  ninety-seven  days  distant 
from  Tete.  From  Moravi  (Maravi  ?)  to  the  lake  is  half  a  league,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  one  who  had  noted  every  particular.  From  the 
lake  flows  the  Biver  Cherim,  extremely  gentle  at  first,  but  its  bed  being 
afterwards  divided  by  numerous  rocks,  the  stream  becomes  too  furious  to 
be  navigated.  Moravi  lies  between  the  lake  and  Zambezi ;  the  town  is 
well-peopled,  and  there  are  merchants  in  it  with  whom  we  cany  on  a 
great  trade.  Beyond  that,  there  are  two  principal  kings ;  the  one  is 
Mass^  who  is  fifteen  days  distant  from  Moravi,  the  other  is  called 
Rouenga,  and  is  five  days*  journey  farther  off.  The  people  of  Bouenga 
beyond  that  distance  have  no  knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the 
lake,  so  great  is  its  extension.  It  is  four  or  five  leagues  wide ;  and  in 
some  places  the  land  cannot  be  seen  across  it*  It  is  sprinkled  over  with 
islands,  where  those  who  navigate  it  can  stop  for  rest.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  fish  in  it ;  the  depth  is  eight  or  ten  fathoms,  and  the  Mo- 
zambique winds  raise  a  great  sea  on  it ;  so  that  whoever  would  go  there 
for  discovery  ought  to  go  in  April  or  May.  The  shores  of  thb  lake  have 
plenty  of  millet,  flesh  meat,  and  ivory,  wnich  may  he  had  cheap.  There 
are  many  boats  there,  called  oochi." 

In  May,  1796,  Miuioel  Caetano  Pereua  started  from  Marengu6|  three 
days  distant  bom  Tete,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves  and  Moviza. 
Tifading  as  he  wenty  which  necessarily  caused  delay,  he  reached  in  forty- 
five  days  the  river  Aniangoa,  which  is  described  as  falling  iato  the 

March. — tol.  i.zzzyni.  no.  cccli.  2  n 
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Zambese,  at  Zambo,  abore  Tete.  This  riy«r,  wbich  was  eroosed  in  canoes, 
divides  the  territories  of  the  Maravi  chiefs  from  those  of  the  MovisL 
Crossiiig  the  country  of  the  latter  people,  he  came  in  twenty  days  to  their 
northem  limit,  at  a  river  called  Zambezi.  **  But  this,"  observes  Lacerd% 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cooley,  <^  camiot  be  our  Zambezi,  nor  auy  of  the  rivers 
tnat  join  it  from  the  Chire  upwards,  because  the  Zambesi  of  the  Moviia 
flows  to  the  ri^t  hand  with  respect  to  one  who  crosses  it  going  from  Tete; 
and  in  that  quarter  there  is,  according  to  the  native  aceounts^  another 
river  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently." 

A  journey  of  thirty  days  from  the  riter  brought  the  traveller  to  the 
town  of  the  Cazembe,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and  kindly  treated 
during  a  residence  there  of  six  months.  Pereira's  account  of  this 
monarch's  state  and  demeanour — his  rigorous  justice — the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  and  the  superior  cirilisation  of  his  people,  whom  lAcerda 
compares  in  this  respect  with  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  when  first  disco- 
vered, has  already  appeared  in  many  publications,  and  need  not  be 
repeated,  but  it  appears  from  Mr.  Cooley's  account,  that  beyond  the 
Zamberi,  Pereira  came  to  a  lagoon  of  such  extent  that  he  spent  a  day  in 
crossing  it,  with  the  water  to  his  waist.  "  According  to  the  natives," 
says  Lacerda,  "  this  lagoon  discharges  its  waters  by  two  canals,  one  into 
the  Zambezi,  and  the  other  into  the  river  Mumsura,  on  the  bank  of 
which  the  king  above  mentioned  resides." 

Information  was  obtained  in  1835  from  an  intelligent  Sawahiii  or 
Mohammedan  native  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  named  Khamis  bin 
Othman,  and  from  his  slave  ]Nasib,  both  at  that  time  in  London,  of  a 
road  across  the  mountains  by  the  Livuma,  a  great  river,  with  trees  on  its 
banks  of  such  magnitude,  that  canoes  capable  of  holding  thirty  or  forty 
people  can  be  hollowed  out  from  their  trunks,  and  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  a  little  north  of  Cape  Delgado.  In  going  up  this 
river,  the  first  nation  met  with  has  for  its  capital  Kungombe  on  the 
Mulondwezi,  a  tributary  to  the  Livuma.  Beyond  this  is  Lu-Kellingo, 
capital  of  lao,  on  the  river  Kelingo.  Further  up,  on  the  river  Mabungo,  is 
tlie  nation  of  same  name,  described  as  being  wmte  people ;  their  women 
fetching  as  high  a  price  in  the  market  of  Zapzibar  as  the  handsomest 
Abyssinians.  The  road  next  winds  up  the  sides  of  N'jesa,  which  is 
described  as  a  very  high  mountain,  hail*stones  being  frequent  on  it,  and 
geese  and  other  water-fowl  resorting  to  its  summit  (?)  in  countless 
numbers.  From  the  crest  of  N'jesa  may  be  seen^  at  the  distance  of  eight 
days*  journey,  Nyassi,  or  ''  the  sea,"  with  numerodb  ishmds  sprinkled 
on  its  surface.  Its  waters  are  quite  fresh,  and  abound  in  fisn.  Hie 
people  dwelling  on  the  shores  and  island  of  the  lake  are  called  in  general 
Nym-yassi;  no  doubt  the  Monomoeri  of  others.  The  tribes  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  mountain  appear  to  be  the  Mucomango  and  the  Muca- 
ranga.  The  same  informant,  however,  knew  nothing  of  the  great 
Cazembe  or  his  dominions,  stated  to  be  on  the  western  shores  of  the  lake. 
But  the  Mucomango  and  Mucaranga  were  stated  to  trade  with  the 
Movisa  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  were  described  as 
resembling  the  other  tribes  of  the  Monomoezi,  in  being  tall  and  handsome, 
not  black  but  of  brown  complexion,  and  similarly  marked  on  the  temples. 
They  are  also  distinguished  by  their  industry,  commercial  activity,  and 
comparative  civihsation. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  as  Lacerda  states  that  the  Moviza  may  be 
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Boppofled  to  be  weH  aoqmiated  with  die  coarse  and  outlet  of  the  Mtmisimy 
since  they  must  cross  it  on  their  way  to  the  capital  of  lao,  and  as  Nasib 
describes  the  Moviza  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Nyassi  opposite  to 
the  Muoomango,  that  the  Mnrusura  and  the  Nyassi  are  the  same.  But 
the  position  of  the  Murusnra  is  limited  by  the  routes  from  Tete  through 
the  country  of  the  Moriza,  which  do  not  give  the  distance  of  the  lake  from 
either  the  dominions  of  the  Moyiza  or  of  the  Cazembe  except  by  report. 
Nftsib  tells  us  of  the  Nyassi  that  its  eastern  shores  are  fifteen  days' 
journey  from  Lukelingo  (without  any  intimation  as  to  what  direction, 
except  that  the  road  lays  across  the  mountain  N'jesa),  and  Lukelingo 
itaelx  is  a  month  or  six  weeks'  journey  frx)m  Ejlwa,  and  two  months  or 
more  from  Mozambique.  If  we  lay  down  the  position  of  Lukelingo  from 
these  data,  at  two  months'  journey  from  Mozamlnoue,  at  ten  miles 
a  day  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  that  is  to  say,  as  being  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  it  would  make  the  KeUngo  a  tributary  to  the  Lufiji,  and  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  to  the  Livuma.  Nasib's  statements  clearly  confirm 
this  riew  of  the  question.  He  says,  first,  that  the  Kungombe  is  on  a  hill 
beyond  the  Liruma,  and  that  it  requires  a  journey  of  fifteen  days  from 
that  river  to  reach  the  Kelingo,  on  which  is  Lu-Kelingo,  the  capital  of  lao. 
This  fortnight  also,  at  ten  miles  per  day,  exactly  gives  the  distance  of  the 
basin  of  the  Livuma  from  that  of  the  Lufiji. 

Beyond  Lu-Kelingo,  which  we  have  thus  brought  to  a  distance  of  150 
miles  north  of  that  before  assigned  to  it,  is  the  mountain  N'jessa,  which 
is  thus  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  snow-dad  Kilimandjaro,  and  of 
which  it  would  appear  to  be  an  ofi^t,  or,  more  probably,  a  pass,  over  the 
same  range  to  the  south  of  the  snowy  dome,  but  still  so  high  as  to  be 
subject  to  hailstorms;  and  from  its  summit,  that  which  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, Nyassi,  or  the  sea,  is  to  be  seen,  at  a  distance  of  eight  days' journey, 
allowing  even  that  in  a  mountainous  countiy  the  direct  distance  is  much 
diminished.  Still,  whether  we  make  of  this  eight  days'  journey  forty  or 
eighty  miles,  it  would,  following  the  same  direction,  place  the  lake  at  the 
N.  W.  foot  of  the  pass  of  N'jessa  and  at  the  western  foot  of  Kilimand- 
jaro, where  Mr.  Rebmann  is  in  search  of  Lake  Usambiro,  or  Zambre. 

It  is  evid^it  that  the  li^oon  waded  over  by  Pereira,  and  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  two  canals  (one  of  them  at  least  we  must  suppose  to 
be  artificial),  one  into  the  Zambezi  and  the  other  into  the  Murusura,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  Cazembe  resides,  can  have  no  reference  to  this  lake, 
except  that  the'  Murusura  and  Zambezi  may  flow  into  it;  but  Lacerda  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  the  Murusura  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  enter 
the  sea  between  Quilimane  and  Mozambique.  Mr.  Cooley,  who  says 
Murusura  merely  means  water,  wiU  not  allow  it  to  be  a  river  at  all,  but 
argues  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Nyassi.  If  so,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  Pereira  should  have  been  at  the  residence  of  the  Cazembe,  which  he 
describes  as  bemg  on  the  river  Murusura,  and  yet  not  have  seen  '^  the 
sea." 

The  physical  characters  of  the  country  now  in  question  may  be  frirther 
judged  of  from  the  reports  of  the  Pombeiro  (native  mercantile  traveller), 
Peio  Joao  Baptista,  who,  proceeding  from  the  south  and  west  to  the 
dominions  of  tne  Cazembe,  describes  himself  as  wading  through  the 
Lufnla,  a  fine  stream  running  into  the  Lualaba.  A  littie  frirther  on  he 
came  to  an  extensive  marsh  or  lagoon,  called  Quibonda,  which  it  took 
half  a  day  to  cross.    After  crosring  a  mountain  with  copper  mines,  he 
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came  to  the  Luigila,  which  fenns,  at  its  janotton  with  the  Lualaba,  the 
marsh  of  Qaigila,  celebrated  for  its  Droduction  of  salt 

.  Throughout,  this  elevated  tract  iaoesoribedas  covered  with  lagooos  and 
watered  hy  numerous  streams.  Large  herds  of  antelopes,  droves  of 
zebras,  and  crowds  of  other  animals,  and  flocks  of  birds,  are  also  described 
as  assembling  around  these  lagoons  or  frequenting  the  manhy  spots. 
Again,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain,  called  Conda  Irungo^  the  same 
traveller  describes  "  a  dry  lake,"  that  is  no  doubt  a  lake  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  ten  leagues  in  extent,  and  crowded  with  wild  animals  of  oumy 
kinds.  Lucenda,  the  residence  of  the  Caaembe,  is  described  as  being 
situate  on  the  river  or  broad  lagoon  called  Mouva  (Murusura?).  The 
Cazembe  is  described  as  obtaining  salt  from  three  different  salt  lakes,  or 
lagoons,  called  Cabombo,  Muagi,  and  Carucuige*  On  his  return  to  Tete, 
Pedro  forded  the  Labansenge,  supposed  to  be  Gatara's  *'  Risuro  Grande/' 
and  the  lagoon  forded  by  Pereira  and  the  Movisa,  and  which  he  said  was 
connected  by  canals  to  the  Zambesi,  or,  as  Pedro  has  it,  the  Hiabengi  or 
Hianbegi,  and  the  lagoon*river,  always  designated  by  Mr.  Copley,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  memoir,  Murusura,  but  in  the  latter  Morisuro. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  statements  of  three  different  travellers  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Cazembe,  two  to  the  effect  that  his  capital,  Lucenda,  is 
on  the  broad  lagoon  Murusura,  one  that  it  is  on  the  lagoon  called  Mouva. 
Mr.  Cooley  himself  says,  Murusura  or  Morisuro,  means  "  waters,"  and  a 
river  with  lagoons  or  a  lake,  and  not  a  river  simply;  and  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  here  the  Maravi  of  olden  geogr^hers, 
and  which  in  its  alternate  lake  and  island  prolongation  resembles  the 
Bahr  el  Abyad,  north  of  the  equator.  This  lagoou  river  is  described  as 
ultimately  passing  behind  the  mountain  of  Morembala,  which  is  near  the 
mountain  called  Manjava-matope,  or  Shiri,  and  the  natives  are  said  to 
take  three  days  to  cross  it,  resting  on  islands  by  night;  and  by  this  is 
meant,  we  should  suppose,  the  length  of  its  course  as  a  river  with  lagoons 
and  islands. 

It  results  also  from  these  statements  that  we  have,  proceeding  north* 
wards  from  the  parallel  of  Mozambique,  four  culmmating  points :  1st, 
the  Manjavamatope,  or  Shbri,  at  the  head-waters  of  that  river ;  2ndly, 
Morembala,  not  far  removed  from  it  to  the  northwards ;  then  the  moun- 
tain or  pass  of  N'jesa ;  and  next  Kilimandjaro.  And  it  further  appears 
that  we  have  a  great  river,  presenting  phenomena  similar  to  what  the 
Bahr  el  Abyad  presents  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  course  north  of 
the  equator,  previous  to  its  junction  with  the  Bahr  el  Azrek.  The  lagoou 
crossed  by  Pereira  is  one  of  the  first  on  record ;  those  with  numerous 
islands  existing  at  the  foot  of  the  Shiri  and  Morombala  Mountains  would 
he  a  continuation  of  the  same.  And  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  N'jesa  and 
Kilimandjaro  would  appear  to  be  of  similar  character.  The  term  "  waters*' 
would  apply  more  consistently  to  this  state  of  things  than  to  an  imaginary 
sea  actually  described  as  being  in  length  a  voyage  of  two  months  towards  the 
setting  sun,  or  an  English  ship  might  sail  the  same  distance  in  one  month! 

As  the  mountains  called  Jagas  turned  out  to  be  the  name  of  chiefif, 
and  Maravi,  one  of  the  names  of  the  lagoon  river,  also  turns  out  to  be  a 
title  ^ven  to  chief^ns  in  the  high  land  of  the  Murusura  $  so  the  lake 
itself,  so  magnificent  in  its  expanse^  and  to  vast  its  epctent  on  paper,  will 
▼ery  probably  turn  out  by  positive  eoqdoxations  to  be  a  series  of  "  waters'' 
or  lakes,  of  which  one  is  to  all  appeaxanoe  more  extensive  or  differently 
cucnmstanced  than  the  other.    We  do  not  allude  here  to  the  Murusura 
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(Mr.  Coolej's  Njassi),  but  to  the  Uoonbiro,  or  Zambre,  at  the  foot  of 
Kilimandjaro. 

Mariano  says  that  lAke  Hemosma  u  nine^-five  days  from  Tete. 
This  alone  would  carry  the  lake  to  the  parallel  of  the  Lufiji,  if  not 
beyond  it;  and  Pereira  spent  ninety-fiTe  days  on  his  journey  to  Lucenda, 
the  capital  of  the  Casembe.  Naadb's  master,  Khamis  bin  Othman,  is 
said  to  have  been  frequently  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  as  the  Sowa- 
bili  call  it,  Ziwa,  and  the  route  which  he  followed,  in  corroboration  of 
what  we  have  before  said  of  the  direction  pursued  by  the  servant  Nasib, 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Lufiji,  probably  after  the  Limpopo,  the  greatest 
river  m  Eastern  Africa,  being  in  some  places  ordinarily  above  a  league 
in  width,  and,  like  the  Murusura,  expanoing,  during  the  floods  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  into  a  sea. 

Khamis  bin  Othman  also  gave  an  account  of  a  singular  river  called 
Nearsfer  (which  Mr.  Cooley  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Nyassi),  which 
is  two  days'  sail  across  for  boats  with  a  &ir  wind;  and  forty-five  days  up 
this  river  are  the  *'  Black  Mountains"  (a  favourite  epithet  with  Arabs), 
said  to  be  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  to  stand  some  distance  asunder. 
Only  one  of  them  is  reported  to  be  very  hi^h.  This  would  correspond 
apparently  with  Kilimandjaro.  The  same  authority  estimated  the  journey 
to  the  lake  along  the  valley  of  the  Lufiji  at  above  two  months,  and  he 
asserted  that  that  river  came  from  the  lake,  and  that  he  had  seen  its  egress. 

So  also  in  the  map  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Leigh  from  an  Arab  mer- 
chant of  Zanzibar,  the  Swaha  Kiver  is  describe  as  comine  from  the 
lake  and  cutting  through  a  chain  of  mountains,  two  months*  journey 
in  length,  and  abounding  in  salt  and  iron.  The  Swaha  is  described  as 
being  a  tributary  to  the  Lufiji,  and  the  word  is  read  as  a  misprint  for 
Ziwa,  "  river  of  the  lake.** 

In  some  *'  Notes  on  African  Geog^phy**  communicated  by  Mr.  Mac- 

aneea  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (vol.  xv,,  p.  371),  there  are 
be  reports  of  one  Lief  Ben  Saeid,  bom  in  Zanribar,  of  the  Manmoise  or 
Mbnomoeri  tribe,  who  had  been  twice  to  the  Great  Lake.  This  tra- 
veller left  the  coast  at  Buromaji,  southward  of  the  south  end  of  Zanzibar, 
and  apparently  on  the  delta  of  the  Lufigi,  which  he  calls  the  Bahar,  or 
.^'  sea."  The  whole  time,  from  the  shore  of  Africa  to  the  Great  Lake, 
which  he  ^tinguishes  from  ''  the  sea,"  occupied  140  days,  or  four  and  a 
half  months,  during  which  time  the  party  travelled  sixty-two  days,  at 
about  the  mte  of  nine  or  ten  English  miles  daily.  On  leaving  the  African 
coast,  the  direction  for  the  first  month  was  about  two  points  south 
of  where  the  sun  sets,  and  afterwards  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Setting  sm>.  The  lake,  according  to  these  data,  would  He  to  the  north 
of  Kilimandjaro — for  the  sun  sets  in  September,  in  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion, to  the  north  of  west — and  though  the  direction  at  first  to  the 
mountains  appears  to  have  been  west  a  little  nordi,  it  was  subsequently 
about  west-north-west  The  distinction  made  by  the  Sayid  between 
the  Bahr,  or  river  with  lakes,  as  he  calk  the  Lufiji  and  the  "  Great 
Lake,"  is  remarkable.  It  would  appear  to  establish  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  And  he  adds  that  the  river  Magrazie,  or  Masogra, 
takes  its  origin  from  the  former,  and  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lindy  and  Keelwa;  the  Masogra  being,  according  to 
Mr.  Macqueen,  the  Luffia,  or  Cuavo^  or  that  part  of  the  Lufiji  which  is 
called  Magori  in  the  maps,  while  from  the  latter,  the  Nile,  as  we  shall 
Bubsequentiy  see,  probably  takes  its  rise. 
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Dr.  Beke,  writing  to  us  upon  the  subject  of  the  south-westerly  direction 
given  by  Mr.  Cooley  to  this  route  to  make  it  meet  his  views  of  the 
Nyassi,  mforms  us  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  himself  have  compared 
it  with  Rebraann's  routes,  and  that  they  found  them  to  be  identical. 
We  have  also  laid  the  same  route,  as  well  as  the  others,  down  on  the 
map,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the 
Nyassi  of  Mr.  Cooley,  but  to  the  lake  that  is  said  to  lie  at  the  westerly 
foot  of  Kilimandjaro. 

Lieutenant  Hardy's  testimony,  however  confused  the  gallant  officer 
may  have  made  it  by  bringing  the  Niger  into  the  question,  is  still  valuable, 
as  corroborating  the  fact  of  the  Lufiji  having  its  origin  from  a  lake. 
"  The  River  linfee  or  Loffih,"  he  says,  '^  serpentines  for  eleven  days,  and 
then  goes  direct  for  three  months  and  fifteen  days  up  to  a  lake,  in  which 
is  a  high  rocky  hill,  with  a  few  trees,  called  Zuwarhah.  It  is  a  day's 
journey  round  this  lake,  from  which  a  branch  runs  two  months  westwards^ 
and  afiterwards  southwards." 

We  have  here,  then,  the  testimony  of  five  witnesses,  four  of  whom  are 
quite  independent  of  one  another, — the  Sawahili  Khamis  bin  Othman,  his 
dave  Nasib,  the  Arab  infonnant  of  Mr.  Leigh,  Lieutenant  Hardy's  infcv- 
manty  and  Lief  bin  Sayid, — that  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  Eastern 
Africa  has  its  origin  in  a  lake  or  sea,  and  yet  it  remains  equally  certain 
that  between  the  lake  or  sea  in  question  and  the  populous  country  of  the 
Monomoezi  there  exists  a  waterless  desert-track  of  several  days'  journey. 
Mr.  Cooley  has  not  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty.  Yet  a  solution 
might  be  found  in  the  g^at  probability  there  is  that  the  rivers  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Cazembe,  which  we  know  to  form  lagoons  and  lakes, 
one  of  which  is  called  Murusura,  Mouva,  or  Maravi,  aft^  spreading  oter 
portions  of  the  upland  valleys  west  of  the  Lupata  mountains,  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  by  the  Lu^i,  while  Lake  Usambiro  or  Zambre  in  the 
Monomoezi  country  is  a  separate  and  distinct  hydrographical  basin. 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  yet  of  there  being  two  Zambezis.  The  great 
river  known  by  that  name  which  flows  into  the  Mozambique  Channel  in 
Monomotapa,  may  have  its  origin  in  the  newly- discovered  Great  Southern 
Lake.  Fereira,  on  his  way  to  the  country  of  the  Cazembe,  came  to  a 
river  in  Moviza,  also  called  Zambezi.  "  But  this,"  says  Lacerda,  *'  cannot 
be  our  Zambezi,  nor  any  of  the  rivers  that  join  it  from  the  Chire  (Shiri) 
upwards,  because  the  Zambezi  of  the  Moviza  flows  to  the  right  hand  with 
respect  to  one  who  crosses  it  going  to  Tete ;  and  in  that  quarter  (on  the 
right  hand)  there  is,  according  to  the  native  accounts,  another  river,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.  Mr.  Cooley  gets  over  this  difficulty  by 
supposing  the  name  Zambezi  to  be  a  generic  name,  and  not  a  proper 
name,  signifying,  in  fact,  '^  Fish  River."  But  Lacerda,  on  his  own 
journey  in  the  same  countries,  found  (see  '<  Further  £xplanati(ms,"  &c., 
p.  141)  the  Zambezi  flowing  to  his  lefthaitd;  and  he  makes  some  bitter 
comments  on  the  stupidity  of  Fereira.  In  this  case  the  Zambezi,  but  f<ff 
the  discrepant  statement  that  it  runs  into  the  river  which  flows  nearest 
to  the  Cazembe's  town,  might  be  the  north-west  tributary  to  the  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Monomotapa. 

One  more  observation  remains  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  outlets 
of  Lake  Murusura  or  Maravi,  which  is  that  Lacerda  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Moviza,  that  the  Murusura,  whidi  is  three  days'  voyage 
in  width,  passes  behind  the  hills  of  Morembala,  and  is  the  same  with  tibe 
Shiri.     Now,  diis  corresponds  with  the  missionary  Mariano's  statement^ 
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that  from  Lake  Hemosura  flows  the  River  Cherim  (Chire  or  Sbiri), 
extremely  gentle  at  first,  but  its  bed  being  afterwards  divided  by  numerous 
rocks,  the  stream  becomes  too  furious  to  be  navigated.  If  oy  Cherim, 
Mariano  had  in  view,  as  has  been  advanced,  a  river  entering  the  sea 
opposite  to  the  Querimba  Islands,  it  would  be  the  Livuma.  Laoerda 
himself  observes  that  the  Moviza,  being  great  travellers,  might  possibly 
be  well  informed  respecting  the  course  of  the  Murusura;  though  the 
great  breath  of  the  stream  in  the  country  of  the  Cazembe  is  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  moderate  size  of  the  Chire ;  and  yet  this  might  l)e 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  river  above  flows  through  immense  plains, 
while  below  it  is  confined  by  mountains.  We  have,  however,  thus  the 
authority  of  Lacerda,  a  traveller  in  the  regions  in  question,  and  that  of 
the  Jesuit  Mariano,  that  the  Murusura  empties  itselP  into  the  sea  by  the 
Shiri  or  the  livuma,  while  we  have  the  five  before-mentioned  authorities 
that  it  empties  itself  by  the  Lufiji.  With  the  light  that  is  gradually 
breaking  upon  us  with  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  rivers  of  the  coast 
flow,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  high 
uplands  through  the  littoral  mountain-chain;  and  that  the  Zam- 
bezi comes  fipom  its  upland  lake,  the  Shiri  and  the  Livuma  from  their 
reservoirs,  the  Lufiji  from  its  lake  or  lakes,  and  the  Coanza,  the  Congo 
or  Zaire,  and  the  Nile  from  theirs,  and  that  these  lakes  are  known  by 
the  various  names  of  Murusura,  Mouva,  or  Maravi,  or  Nyami  or  Ngama, 
as  in  the  Great  Southern  Lake,  and  Nyassi  by  the  Myaos,  both  sigmfying 
''the  sea."  Laoerda  found  the  Caffres  calling  the  Nyassi,  Nhanja; 
when  at  Moiro  Achinto  they  informed  him  that  that  to  the  north,  between 
the  Mussucuma  (Monomoezi  ?),  who  reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Shiri  or 
*^  Nhanja"  and  the  Moviza,  are  the  Nemba,  who,  as  well  as  the  Mussucuma, 
are  deadly  enemies  of  the  Cazembe's  nation.  The  name  Nemba  here 
alluded  to  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Usambiro,  the  nation  of  Lake 
Zambie.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  explain  those  g^eat  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  the  immense  demand  made  upon  our  credulity  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  that  the  Zaire  and  the  Nile  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  great  lake,  ''an  inland  sea  of  a  hundred  leagues  in 
length,"  ''with  islands,  of  which  one  alone  is  capable  of  sending 
foarth  30,000  men,"  "  in  length  a  voyage  of  two  months,''*  and  other 
extravagances  of  a  similar  description.  The  actual  discovery  of  one 
Nyami,  and  the  positively  ascertained  existence  of  one  or  more  lakes 
and  innumerable  lagoons  far  away  to  the  northward ;  and  the  various 
facts  which  we  have  enumerated,  as  far  as  are  yet  known  of  these 
most  interesting  regions,  would  all  tend  to  corroborate  such  a  view  of 
the  subject.  Nor  would  there  be  much  novelty  in  such  an  hypothesis, 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  Europe  first  learned  the 
existence  of  the  empire  of  Monomoezi,  and  from  that  time  till  Mr.  W. 
D.  Cooley  settled  in  his  cabinet  the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Southern 
Afiica,  by  tracing  on  the  map  an  African  Mediterranean  twice  the  extent 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  understood  that 
that  powerful  empire  filled  w^  the  vast  space  between  Monomotapa  and 
Abyssmia,  including  the  country  of  "  the  lakes." 

It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  lakes  and  lagoons  are  dry  at  certain 
seasons.  We  have  seen  that  Pereira  waded  for  »  day  through  one — a 
vary  singular  (if  credible)  instance  of  an  extensive  shallow — ^ihat  the 
traveller,  Pedro  Joao  Baptista,  found  a  dry  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Condft 
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IningOy  tea  leagues  in  esctent,  and  crowded  with  wild  aniinals  of  many 
kinds.  What  is  also  called  a  wide  river  hy  one,  is  sometimes  called  ar 
lake,  or  lago<m,  by  another.  Thus  the  Rofoi,  or  Lufula,  is  described  by 
Lacerda  as  b^ng  so  broad  that  it  takes  half  a  day  to  cross  it,  wlule  the 
same  spot  is  apparently  called  the  Lagoon  of  Quibonda  by  Pedro  Bap- 
tista.  Lucenda,  the  capital  of  the  Cazembe,  is  also  described  by  Pedro 
as  bebg  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Mout%  ''  a  broad  lagoon ;"  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  NyassL  Of  shallow  salt  lakes  and  manhes  we  haTe 
also  seen  that  numbers  are  mentk>ned. 

It  has  also  further  appeared  that  Mr.  Cooley  has  fallen  short  of  the 
truth  in  the  positioning  of  Lucenda,  and  other  points  on  which  the 
western  portion  of  his  map,  including  the  lake  and  country,  mainly 
depended,  by  about  150  miles ;  and  taking  these  points  into  consideratioxiy 
and  weighing  them  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  exploration  of  the 
White  Nile,  made  by  the  E^ptians,  Dr.  Beke  was  induced  to  revive  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  the  almost 
forgotten  theory  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  being  rituate  in  lake  Zambrs, 
in  the  empire  of  Monomoesi,  which  country  was  described  as  lying 
immediately  round  the  **  Moantains  of  the  Moon." 

'*  After  what  has  been  already  stated,"  says  Dr.  Beke,  "  there  scarcely 
remains  room  to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  direct  stream  of  the 
Bahr  el  Abyad,  or  Nile,  is  in  the  country  of  Monomoeri;  and  such 
being  the  case,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  opinion  maintained 
by  me  early  Portuguese,  that  that  river  issues  from  Lake  Zambesi, 
situate  in  that  country.  Indeed,  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  is 
repeated  at  the  present  day  by  a  native  of  Zanzibar,  but  born  of  Mono- 
moeri parents — one  '  of  the  Manmoise  tribe,'  as  he  is  styled  by  Mr. 
Macqueen,  who  communicated  the  information.*  This  indmdual,  lief 
Ben  Sayid  by  name,  states  that  it  is  well  known  by  all  people  there  that 
the  river  which  goes  through  Egypt  takes  its  course  and  origin  from 
the  lake.*' 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  this  native  of  Monomoeri,  that  the 
Monomoezi,  or  Manamuse  tribe,  is  under  four  independent  sovereigns ; 
but  that  the  great  sultan  dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Lake.  The 
extent  of  the  country  is  described  as  about  two  months  from  north  to 
south,  and  one  month  and  a  half  east  to  west.  The  appearance  of  the 
people  is  like  that  of  the  Abyssinians  (we  are  quite  aware  that  this  is  an 
incorrect  etymology,  and  that  from  the  Arabic  Habesh  comes  Abessinia  ; 
but  the  word  Abyssinia  may  now  be  conridered  as  Anglicised,  and  it  is 
therefore  needless  to  depart  from  what  is  commonly  accepted),  and  they 
are  said  to  be  very  honest  and  civil  to  strangers,  and  that  no  instance  of 
ill-treatment  or  injuiy  has  occurred.  Bullocks  are  to  be  obtained  four 
for  one  dollar,  and  sheep  eight  for  one  dollar; -but  they  prefer  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar's  value  of  cotton  doth. 

This  is  a  country  which  would  appear  worth  visiting  on  a  variety  of 
accounts.  The  merchants  of  London  are  said  to  be  idways  on  the  look«> 
out  for  new  openings  to  commerce,  to  rival  with  one  another  in  the  quick 
anticipation  dTprc^t  and  return,  and  to  pride  themselves  npon^theirintiel- 
l^nce  in  finding  out  new  and  unfrequented  markets.  Is  the  long  oon« 
tinusd  neglect  of  a  populous  inland  highland  country  dose  by  the  coast 
of  Eastern  Africa»  with  stoares  of  gold  and  iv<ay,  and  gumsrand  sptees  fo 

•  Visit  of  Lief  Ben  Saeid  to  the  Great  Afticaa  Lake.  Jotimal  d  Boyd 
Geogn^ihical  Society,  voL  xv.,  p.  371  cf  seg. 
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offiar  ID  return  for  ft  Httle  cotton  dotb,  consonant  with  these  high  pzeten- 
aioBS  to  entefprise  and  discrimination  ? 

Itisnot  to  he  supposed,  however,  that  this  version  of  ttie  sources  of  the 
Nik  is  without  its  opponents.  M.  d'Abbadie  claims  to  haye  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  the  eastward.  This  traveller  contends  that  the 
main  stream  of  the  White  Nile  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several 
primary  and  confluent  rivers  which  he  has  enumerated  {Bulletin  de  la 
Soeiete  Geagrapl^que,  Janvier^  1845,  ^M^metfiii,  Nos.  906  and  1041), 
as  having  their  sources  in  the  irreg^ular  basin  formed  within  the  mountains 
of  Inaiya,  which,  on  the  north  and  east,  separate  the  waters  of  this  basin 
from  moae  which  fedl  into  the  Blue  Nile  and  Hawash,  or  run  towards  the 
Golf  of  Aden,  and  on  the  south  and  east  finm  those  whidb,  disemboguing 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  fedl  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  part  of  this 
mountainous  tract  to  the  south-west  of  Saka,  M.  d'Abbadie  alleges  to  be 
called  Gamaro,  or  Gimiro,  whence  he  derives  the  Arabic  appellation  for  the 
same  mountains  Gebel  el  Qamar,  el  Qomr,  or  Qomri  (Jibal  al  Khainar)^ 
signifying,  in  either  form  of  the  last  word,  *'  Mountains  of  the  Moon.'* 

Mr.  Frederick  Ayrton  has  been  so  enamoured  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  or  with  the  persevering  D'Abaddie,  that  he  makes  it  the  object 
of  an  apotheosis,  after  the  ancient  Egyptian  fruhion.  - 

<<  England  sent  her  mission,"  says  Mr.  Ayrton,  <' France  her  emis- 
saries— both  alike  returned  disappointed.  The  veil  of  Isis  was  not  to  be 
removed  at  the  bidding  of  suitors,  who,  foregoing  their  own  account^ 
pleaded  for  nations,  wluch,  once  foremost  in  contention  to  despoil  her 
nines,  now  only  sought  to  make  her  presence  the  subject  of  their  renewed 
rivalry ;  and  not  till  she  was  approached  by  an  admirer,  whose  devotion 
to  her  cause  for  nine  years  bespoke  the  trudi  of  his  passion,  did  she 
dragn  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  her  tears." — ("  Journal  of  R.  G.  S/' 
voL  zvii.,  p.  49.) 

After  taking  breath — an  operation  neocssitated  by  the  perusal  of  these 
long  sentences — we  may  be  idlowed  to  remark,  that  it  can  only  be  when 
the  sources  of  the  river  of  Monomoea  have  been  discovered,  that  it  can 
be  determined  which  are  most  distant  from  the  Mediterranean — those 
in  the  Inarya  or  those  at  Kilimandjaro.  There  can  be  no  question  which 
will  be  the  most  southerly.  As  to  ^e  Jibal  al  Khamar,  su£Bcient  grounds 
esdst  for  the  belief  that  the  Arabs  recognise  the  whole  of  what  was  for- 
merly called  Lupata  by  that  name.  This  is  particularly  shown  in  the 
passage  cited,  by  De  Sacy  from  Makrisi,  as  to  tne  name  of  the  mountain- 
chain  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  an  Abyssinian  traveller,  had  contended,  pre- 
vious to  M.  d'Abaddie,  for  a  considerable  prolongation  to  the  south  of 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  The  light-yellow  colour  of  the  people  of 
Enarea  (Inarya)  and  Zingen,  he  said,  attested  the  elevation  at  whidi 
they  lived.  All  travellers,  he  said,  agreed  that  the  complexion  of  the 
itthfjutonts  became  fairer  as  they  increase  in  distance  from  Shoa  south- 
wairds ;  and  he  thinks  it  is  undeniable  that  the  table-land  increases  in 
devation  in  the  same  direction.— ("  Travds,"  &c.,  vol.ii.  p.  116.) 

Mr*  W.  D.  Cooley  has  also  entered  the  lists  among  those  who  object  to 
the  seaieh  for  the  sonroes  of  the  Wie  in  the  Monomoeri  country.  The 
positbns  which  he  had  given  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape,  he  says 
\Aik€naum^  No.  1 125),  did  not  reqinre  the  same  correction  to  had  been 
applied  to  those  in  the  western,  as  they  had  been-  laid  down  upon  d«ta 
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totally  indepaident  of  one  another.  He  ol^ectB  to  Monomoezi  being 
the  kingdom  of  the  moon — moezi  being  a  political  appellation  implying 
sovereignty,  and  only  signifying  moon  in  Sawahili  and  Mncaianga^ 
wbieh  latter  is,  however,  the  language  of  the  Monomeai  I 

But  this  is  not  alL  Mr.  Cooley,  who  thought  he  had  compromised 
his  critical  sag^acity  in  averring  that  snow  is  quite  unknown  in  evezy  part 
of  Eastern  Afinca  to  which  his  inquiries  extended,  ran  the  most  desperate 
muck  that  we  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  geographical  or  philosophicaL 

To  understand  the  question  at  issue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise 
that  the  Portuguese  were  well  aware  of  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa.  These  mountains 
were  called  Lupata,  it  would  appear,  from  the  ravine  or  pass  of  the  Zam- 
bezi being  so  named.  The  word,  however,  was  looked  npon  by  others  as 
signifying  the  <*  Spine  of  the  World;"  and  Senhor  Botelho  descnbed 
these  mountains  ('^Memoria,  &c.,  sobre  os  dominios  Portugueses,"  p.  312) 
as  toudiing  the  clouds,  and  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This 
became  so  much  the  received  opinion,  that,  in  tiie  *<  Great  Edinburgh 
Geographical  and  Historical  Atlas,"  the  Lupata  will  be  seen  marked  as 
stretching  along  the  whole  length  of  Southern  Africa,  and  described  as 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Mr.  Cooley  also  obtained  notices  of  certain  culminating  points  in  this 
chain,  as  the  <'  veiy  high"  mountain  of  N  jesa,  upon  which  hailstorms  are 
frequent,  and  what  he  calls  the  most  famous  mountain  of  Eastern 
Africa — Kirimanjara ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  highest  ridge  crossed 
by  the  road  to  Monomoezi,  and  the  top  of  which  (  Qumre  the  pass,  not 
the  mountain  ?)  is  strewed  all  over  with  red  camelian. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  after  Dr.  Bialloblotsky  had  set  off 
on  an  exploratory  journey,  aided  by  a  few  lovers  of  geographical  science^ 
among  whom  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  name  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to 
Mombas,  and  thence  to  the  water  parting  between  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Nile  and  that  of  the  rivers  Lufiji,  Ozi,  &c.,  &c.,  news  arrived  in  this 
country  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rebmann,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
had  discovered  a  lofty  mountain,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  the 
parallel  of  Mombas,  in  Eastern  Africa,  about  4  deg.  south  of  the  equator; 
and  that  it  was  called  Kilimandjaro.*  This  was,  therefore,  the  Kiriman- 
jara of  Cooley,  and  the  "  White  Mountain"  reported  by  M.  d'Abbadie 
{AihetUBumy  No.  1 1 1 1),  as  having  been  described  to  Baron  Miiller's  boat- 
man on  the  Nile,  by  Nikla,  the  king  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  under  4  deg.  and  5  deg.  north  latitude.  The  interval  between  this 
country  of  King  Nikla's  and  the  snow-capped  mountain  seen  by  Mr. 
Rebmann,  frtmi  4  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude  to  3  deg.  40  min.  south 
latitude,  being  about  600  miles,  accords,  to  a  certain  extent,  su^^msing 
the  Nile  to  have  its  sources  at  or  near  the  western  foot  of  that  mountain, 
with  the  statements  received  by  Mr.  Weme,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abyad 
comes  from  a  distance  of  thirty  days*  jommey  south  of  the  exfa^me  point 
reached  by  the  second  Egyptian  expedition,  which  he  accompanied. 
— («  The  Souroes  of  the  Nile,"  New  Monthly,  vol  86,  p.  430  et  seq.) 

In  Mr.  Rebmann's  map,  KiHmandjaro,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  is 
laid  down  in  3  deg.  40  min.  south  latitude,  and  36  deg.  east  longiti^ 
and  its  eastern  flank  is  made  to  drain  into  the  river  Gona,  the  upper  coarse 
*  Church  Missionary,  v^.  zx^  p.  30  €(  m?* 
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of  ihe  Panga&i,  which  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  ahout  5  deg.  30 
min.  south  latitude.  The  discovery  of  a  mountain  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  and  which  could  not  hence  fall  short 
of  an  elevation  of  20,000  feet — which,  high  above  Mont  Blanc,  and 
rivalling  the  Peruvian  Andes,  would  be  visible  in  the  morning  sun  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  150  miles — ^naturally  created  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest. It  would  scarcely,  however,  have  been  imagined,  even  in  these 
days  of  sceptical  hyper-criticism,  that  any  one  would  have  been  found  to 
doubt  facts  which  had  established  upon  such  circumstantial  and  conclusive 
evidence.  Yet  so  it  was ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley  combated  the  whole  as  a 
chimera.  '^  The  existence  of  snow  on  the  mountain,"  he  says  {Athenmtm^ 
No.  1125,  p.  517),  ^'is  not  attested  in  the  case  before  us  by  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  but  rests  solely  on  the  preconceived  notions  and  self-willed 
inference  of  the  blindest  of  the  party.''  The  same  writer,  from  whose 
strange  spirit  of  disparagement  even  so  laborious  and  conscientious  a 
labourer  as  Carl  Ritter  could  not  escape,  adds,  in  the  same  spirit  of  dog- 
matism, "I  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  snow  in  Kilimandjaro.  It 
rests  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rebmann,  opposed  to  that  of  the 
natives;  and  he  ascertained  it,  not  with  his  eyes,  but  by  inference,  and  in 
the  visions  of  his  imagination." 

In  April,  1849,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rebmann  set  out  once  more  on  his  way 
to  the  interior;  his  intention  being  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  lake  in 
Uniamesi — "  the  Countiy  of  the  Moon,"  as  it  may  be  rendered — (Mono- 
moead),  where  he  was  to  inquire  after  the  further  road  to  the  west 
coast.  There  was  stated  to  be  a  tribe  there  called  Usambiro,  a  name 
which  Dr.  Beke  at  once  pointed  out  as  reminding  one  of  the  Zambre  of 
the  Portuguese. 

Upon  this  occasion,  after  having  attained  Kelema,  the  furthest  point 
to  which  he  had  advanced  on  his  previous  journey,  Mr.  Rebmann  and 
his  party  took  a  north-west  direction  towards  Kilimandjaro,  by  Uru,  a 
province  at  the  foot  of  the  Jagga  mountains,  and  which  they  found  to 
be  intersected  by  valleys  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  depth,  through 
which  ran  perennial  streams,  supplied  from  the  abundant  snow  stores 
which  covered  the  head  of  the  mountain.  In  a  day  and  a  half  the  party 
crossed  about  twelve  rivers ;  and  as  it  was  the  dry  season,  they  must 
have  been  dried  up  had  not  their  sources  been  from  the  perpetual  snow. 
At  length  they  reached  Madjame,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  described  as  having  two  summits,  rising  to  the 
limit  of  snow  out  of  the  common  mountain  mass.  The  eastern  is  the 
lower,  and  terminates  in  several  peaks,  which,  in  the  rain^  season,  are 
covered  far  down  with  snow,  but  in  the  dry  season  it  sometimes 
melts  entirely  away,  while  at  other  times  a  few  spots  will  remain. 
The  western  summit  is  the  proper  perpetual  snow-mountain,  which,  rising 
considerably  above  its  neighbour,  affords  also  much  room  for  snow,  it 
being  formed  like  an  immense  dome.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  eastern  summit,  the  intervening  space  presenting  a  saddle, 
which,  so  far  as  Mr.  Rebmann  could  ascertain,  was  never  covered  with 
snow,  or  kibo,  as  the  natives  call  it. 

It  has  been  attempted,  and  not  without  much  plausibility,  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  the  newly-discovered  snow-mountain  of  Africa  and 
Chimborazo.  Both  are  situate  a  short  distance  to  the  soudi  of  the 
equator,  Chimboraio  being  in  1  deg.  30  min.  sooth,  and  Kilimandjaio 
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in  S  deg!  40  niin.  south.  '  Each  is  part  of  a  lofly  mouDtain  system, 
which  runs  albng,  in  a  general  direction,  from  north  to  south,  parallel 
to  the  coast — Chimborazo  being  distant  inland  about  100,  and  Kilimand- 
jaro  about  200  geographical  miles — and  which  forms  an  anticlinal  axis, 
whose  gfreater  declivity  is  towards  the  ocean.  Each  consists  of  an  enor- 
mous, and,  possibly  in  both  instances,  trachytic  dome,  towering  above 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  having  near  to  it  a  second  mountain, 
somewhat  lower,  whose  summit  is  composed  of  several  peaks ;  and  each 
is  situate  at  tlie  head  of  the  basin  of  the  principal  stream  of  its  continent 
^-the  Maranon,  or  Amazona,  aind  the  Nile— the  two  largest  rivers  in 
the  world ! 

The  igneous  character  of  the  enormous  wall  of  mountuns  of  which  the 
range  of  Eastern  Africa  consists,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Beke,  unquesdon- 
able.  The  plains  of  Godjam  and  Damot,  andrthe  mountains  rising  from 
them,  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  trachytic  and  metamorphic  rocks ;  and 
further  west,  in  Agaumides,  is  a  system  of  volcanic  mountains,  of  which 
Fudi  seems  to  be  die  centre,  the  remarkable  dome  of  that  name  being 
visible  far  above  the  whole.  That  in  this  mountain  range  once  called 
''the  Spine  of  the  World,"  as  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andei,  other 
lofty  summits,  far  different  to  Fudi  in  Abyssinia,  will  be  found  to  exist, 
we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate ;  and  we  must  not  omit  to  observe 
that  the  lake  in  Uniamesi  is  not  supposed  by  Mr.  Rebmann,  or  by  his 
able  colleague  Dr.  Krapf,  to  be  identical  with  the  Nyassi  of  Mr.  Cooley, 
nor  with  the  Ngami,  or  Nyami,  of  Mr.  Livingston. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  its  actual  discovery  in  the  parallel  of  20  deg. 
south  latitude,  separates  it  entirely  from  either  the  hyarographic  basin  of 
the  Murusura  or  from  the  IJsambiro.  The  only  accounts  of  this  great 
recent  discovery  that  have  as  yet  been  given  to  the  public  are  as  follow : — 

'*Mr.  Livingston,  with  his  friends,  started  on  the  1st  of  June  last 
from  Kolobeng  (25  deg.  south  latitude  and  26  deg.  east  longitude  South 
Africa)  to  penetrate  the  desert  in  search  of  the  lake.  This  desert  has 
hitherto  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  Europeans^  and  a  party 
of  Griquas  even  last  year,  at  two  different  points,  made  many  and  per- 
severiiig  efforts  in  vain  to  cross  it.  When  Sekomo,  the  Berman^ueto 
chief,  learned  llie  intention  of  Mr.  Livingston  to  penetrate  through  the 
region  beyond  him,  he  ordered  his  men  to  drive  the  Bushmen  and  Baka- 
lihari  from  the  route,  in  order  to  deprive  the  party  of  their  assistance  in 
search  for  water.  After  a  persevering  march  of  about  300  miles,  the 
party  at  length  struck  on  a  magnificent  river  on  the  4th  of  July;  and, 
following  along  the  banks  of  this  nearly  300  miles  more,  reached  the 
Batasama,  on  the  Lake  Ngami,  in  the  beginning  of  August  Tlie  Bsi- 
koba,  or  Bayeig^,  are  a  totally  distinct  race  from  the  Bachuanas,  and  are 
much  darker  than  the  latter.  Of  300  words  collected  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston, only  twenty-one  appeared  to  resemble  the  Sitchuana.  *  We  greatly 
admired,  says  Mr.  Livingston,  *  the  frank,  manly  bearing  of  these  inland 
sailors,  who  paddle  along  their  river  and  lake  in  canoes  hollowed  out  of 
the  trunks  of  immense  trees,  take  fish  in  nets  made  of  a  weed  abounding 
on  the  banks,  and  kill  hippopotami  with  harpoons  attached  to  ropes.* 
The  banks  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme ; — ^in  some  parts  resenibling  the 
Clyde.  They  Were  covered  with  gigantic  trees;  many  of  them  ouite  new. 
Two  or  three  measured  in  circumference  seventy  to  seventy-six  feet.  The 
higher  the  party  ascended  the  river,  the  broader  it  became ;  until  it  mea- 
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sured  upwards  of  100  yards  in  .breadth  between  the  wide  belt  of  reed 
lining  the  sides.  The  water  was  clear  as  ciystaly  soft,  and  oold.  The 
Youga  is,  reported  to  communicate  not  only  with  the  lake,  but  also  with 
other  large  n?ers  coming  from  the  north.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
the  river  is  its  periodical  rise  and  fall.  During  the  short  time  the  party 
remained,  it  rose  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  and  this,  too,  in  the  dr^ 
season.  This  rise  is  evidently  not  caused  by  rains,  the  water  being  so 
pure,  and,  besides  the  purity,  increased  as  the  party  ascended  towards 
jia  junction  with  the  Tamunakle,  from  which  river  it  receives  a  hurge 
supply.  With  the  periodical  rise  of  the  rivers  large  shoals  of  fish  de- 
scend. The  latitude  of  the  lake  at  its  north-east  extremity  is  20  deg. 
20  min. — the  longitude  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  be  about 
24  deg.  east.  It  gradually  widens  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tonga 
into  a  frith  about  fifteen  miles  across,  and  towards  the  south-west  presents 
a  large  horizon  of  water." 

It  would  appear  fr^m  this  statement,  which  is  not  very  clearly  expressed, 
that  the  magnificent  River  Youga,  with  its  beautiful  wooded  banks  and 
paddling  natives,  was,  when  met  with,  flowing  from  the  lake.  It  is  said 
to  become  broader  the  higher  the  party  ^'  ascended*'  it — a  feature  common 
to  most  of  these  African  lake  and  lagoon  rivers.  The  fish  are  also  said 
to  "  descend"  into  it  with  the  periodical  rise  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  sdd  to 
be  joined  in  its  course  by  other  large  rivers.  The  mat  purity  o|  the 
waters  would  appear  to  be  owing  as  much  to  their  having,  like  the  Rhone 
and  other  rivers  of  the  same  description,  deposited  their  sediment  in  the 
lake,  as  to  their  origin  from  snowy  mountains.  As  the  lake  expanded  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  it  would  appear  to  have  its  origin  from  the 
mountains  westward  of  Cape  Frio,  or  from  the  unexplored  tracts  between 
the  Damaras  and  Benguela;  while  as  the  Youga  was  flowing  to  the  south- 
east, it  may  pour  its  waters  into  the  Southern  Ocean  in  Inhambane,  Sabia, 
or  Sofala. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  Macqueen  to  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  which  that  gentleman,  after  alluding  to 
information  he  had  received  and  published  three  years  ago,  founded  upon 
previous  journeys  of  Mr.  Livingston,  states  his  belief  that  the  river  flowing 
from  the  lake  is  the  Sharie  (if  we  read  it  correctly),  a  considerable  and  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Limpopo,  and  which  latter  river,  he  says,  is  either 
the  same  as  the  Ouio,  or  Gold  River,  laid  down  in  the  old  I^ortuguese, 
which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  halfWay  between  Delagoa  and  Inham- 
bane,  or  it  flows  into  the  same  ocean  to  the  south  of  Chatwand  Kely 
Islands,  where,  in  a  delta,  are  the  mouths  of  several  rivers,  one  of  them, 
the  Galwaro,  of  considerable  magnitude.  Mr.  Macqueen  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion;  and  he  adds,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,-  another 
river  courses  from  the  lake  to  the  northwards,  in  which  case  it  must  have 
iormed  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Cuama  or  Zambezi.  The  land 
ip  the  north-west  of  the  lake  he  describes  as  very  Ugh,  reaching  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  lake  has  various  names;  one^ 
Hotresei  or  lake  of  the  boat;  another,  Manissaer,  from  the  name  and  re- 
sidence of  a  chief  who  dwells  on  its  western  shores;  and  another,  Tshagg% 
which  latter  has  led  to  its  being  confounded  with  the  lake  in  Tshagga,  to 
the  west  of  MombaSi  but  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the  orthogpraphy  of  the 
two  first  names. 
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BT  ZEBEDEB  HICKOBT. 

Chafteb  IX. 

CAPTIVE. 

All  hurrying  on,  like  men  who  yield, 
Or  men  who  seek  some  final  field, 
They  lead  a  captiye.  Crolt. 

At  the  close  of  ike  last  chapter  we  learnt  that  Selbome*8  privacy  was 
invaded  by  a  troop  of  Indians.  We  shall  learn  in  this  that  their  be- 
haviour was  not  very  ceremonious.  Their  first  act  was  to  hind  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  drag  him  along  after  them.  He  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  enjoy  the  rapidity  of  motion  with  which  he  was  now 
impelled  by  his  captors.  But  this  was  one  of  those  occasions  when 
inclination  runs  counter  to  circumstances,  and  when  remonstrance  and 
resistance  are  alike  unavailing.  He  was  again  under  the  control  of 
persons  and  events  quite  beyond  his  own  agency.  In  the  dark  state  of 
the  night  he  was  unable  to  see  his  conductors.  He,  however,  could  dis- 
cern sufficiently  well  that  they  were  all  genuine  sons  of  the  forest*  and 
that,  save  for  the  jingling  of  some  trinkets  on  their  persons,  they  trotted 
noiselesslv  by  his  side,  while  two  of  them,  each  grasping  a  shoulder, 
dragged  him  along  at  a  speed  that  was  more  rapid  than  dignified. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  seemed  to  be  open  prairie, 
studded  with  moderately-sized  trees,  which  were  scarcely  beyond  the 
denomination  of  shrubs.  He  was  occasionally  guided  with  great  celerity 
and  dexterity  through  an  apparently  dense  thicket,  which  he  would 
not  have  daied  unaided  to  penetrate  except  under  the  blase  of  daylight. 
But  his  guides  never  hesitated  once  ;  never  relaxed  in  their  speed ;  never 
seemed  at  fault.  The  track  which  they  were  pursuing  seemed  to  be  a 
perfectly  £eimiliar  one.  More  than  once  our  hero  wished  they  would  lose 
their  way  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  space  for 
breathing ;  but  his  wishes  g^ve  place  to  hopeless  resignation  as  he  found 
their  toilsome  Journey  protracted  over  a  time  which  appeared  to  him  not 
less  than  two  hours.  The  sufiEering  to  which  he  was  subjected  probably 
made  him  overrate  the  time  whi^  the  journey  occupied.  As  he  was 
unprepared  by.  previous  habits  of  life,  such  violent  exertion,  succeeding 
the  previous  immersion  he  had  undergone,  was  too  severe  for  his 
strei^^*  A  deadly  sickness  came  over  him,  and  he  felt  himself  tripping 
over  the  stones  and  fallen  lo^  which  obstructed  the  path.  One  after 
another  he  lost  his  shoes,  and  his  bruised  and  bleeding  feet  were  dragged 
remorselessly  over  the  rough  ground  by  his  unrelenting  captors.  But 
he  scarcely  felt  this  new  aggravation  of  his  misery,  for  sensation  was 
&st  leaving  Jiim,  and  nature  at  last  sunk  under  the  taxation,  as,  with  a 
groan,  he  fell  fainting  in  the  hands  of  his  conductors. 

When  he  awakened  to  consciousness,  he  found  himself  under  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  and,  stranger  still,  recliniug  on  what  seemed  to  be  a 
bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were  drawn  so  close  as  to  preclude  him  firom 
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seemg  beyond.  He  oonldy  howeTer,  percdiye  through  an  inteisiioe  in 
the  £apexy  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  apartment.  When  a  person 
awakes  from  an  insenability  sncSi  as  he  had  mideigone,  his  flMSulties  are 
not  in  the  best  possible  state  for  taking  cognizance  of  objects  around. 
Bat  as  he  gradually  reooyered  strength  and  consciousness,  he  became 
sensible  of  the  sound  of  Toices.  Naturally  desirous  of  learning  the 
character  of  his  position,  he  endeayoured  to  raise  his  hand  to  remoye  the 
curtain,  and  by  that  action  became  painfully  aware  that  his  bandages  had 
not  been  remoyed.  He  tried  to  moye  his  feet,  and  found  that  they  were 
in  a  similar  state  of  captiyity.  All  that  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to 
roll  himself  round,  by  which  motion  he  discoyered  that  his  couch  was  com- 
posed of  skins  with  the  hair  upwards.  If  any  reader  of  these  imperfect 
sketches  has  eyer  been  jammed  up  at  the  far  end  of  a  crowded  omnibus 
carrying  more  than  its  licensed  number,  the  driyer  of  which  is  racing 
with  an  opposition  coach,  and  {Mroducing  that  swinging  motion  so  terrible 
to  *'  unprotected  females,"  the  passenger  in  question,  giying  loose  to  hia 
imagination,  has  conjectured  the  probable  chance  of  escape  in  case  of  a 
*^  spill,"  and  has  experienced  the  sense  of  impotency  which  such  a  situa- 
tion conyeys,  will  haye  an  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  in  full 
yigour,  so  helplessly  bereft  of  motion  as  our  hero  was  on  this  occasion. 
Gradually  the  warmth  of  his  body  returned ;  and  an  oppressiye  sense  of 
suffocation  seized  him.  Any  one  who  knows  the  qualities  of  a  buffalo  robe 
will  understand  that  it  is  rather  more  waterproof  and  air-tight  than  a 
yulcanised  India-rubber  coyering.  Consequently  the  atmosphere  of  the 
small  cell  in  which  Godfrey  was  confined  soon  became,  in  his  heated 
imagination,  depriyed  of  its  life-supportine  qualities;  and  he  fancied — for 
fancy  has  much  to  do  with  these  effects — that  he  was  immersed  in  a  species 
of  <' black  hole,"  there  to  die  an  agonising  and  £renzied  death.  He 
struggled  to  free  lumself  from  his  bonds  till  he  could  feel  the  hard  ropes 
working  into  his  flesh,  and  causing  him  the  acutest  suffering.  By  a  yiolent 
effort  he  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, pushed  his  head  against  the  screen.  The  effort  was  so  £eir  success- 
ful that  the  whole  drapery  gaye  way  and  fell  to  the  ground,  affording  him 
an  uninterrupted  yiew  of  &e  whole  establishment.  One  takes  notice  of 
appearances  on  such  an  occanon,  and  he  peroeiyed  that  he  was  within  a 
rude  habitation,  constructed  of  poles  meeting  about  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
which  was  coyered,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  with  dressed  skins.  He 
also  obseryed  that  there  was  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  smoke 
from  which  ascended  through  the  roof,  and  that  round  this  fire  was  seated 
a  group  of  men  who  did  not  at  all  appear  to  be  Indians.  He  had  barely 
time  to  make  these  obseryations  when  eyery  light  was  extinguished,  and 
some  garment  thrown  oyer  the  fire,  thus  plunging  the  whole  place  into 
perfect  darkness.  Then  he  was  aware  that  the  entire  party  had  retreated 
by  the  entrance,  startled  no  doubt  by  the  falling  of  tne  robe  which  cur- 
tained his  cell.  He  was  not,  howeyer,  long  in  suspense  about  these  mys- 
terious proceedings,  when  a  single  person  entered,  and,  producing  a  lights 
adyanced  to  his  resting-place. 

As  this  person  approached,  he  perceiyed  it  was  a  squaw  of  prepossess- 
ing appearance  and  almost  tender  years.  Her  long  and  glossy  black 
hiur  fell  in  untutored  wayes  oyer  her  swarthy  shoulders,  with  a  luxuriance 
that  Mr.  Bowland  might  haye  enyied.     Her  finely  rounded  limbs^  which 
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profcraded  from  beneath  a  loose  oovenDe  of  deer  skin,  were  artistic  models. 
Thongh  her  eyes  gaye  forth  the  steady  and  half  defiant  glance  of  an 
Indian  beauty,  yet  in  her  pleasant  smile  and  finely  chiseled  features, 
lingered  an  expression  of  the  kindly  emotions  of  a  woman's  nature.  So 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  his  prison,  Godfrey  was  prepared  to  expect  a 
hideous  Gorgon  come  to  torment  him  in  his  adversity,  but  not  a  creature 
of  grace  and  beauty  such  as  now  stood  before  him. 

She  broke  the  silence  first  in  a  few  words  in  her  own  dialect,  of  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  our  hero  was  totally  ignorant.  Conjecturing  that 
she  had  come  to  minister  to  his  wants,  he  gasped  with  his  parched  mouth 
and  said,  «  Water." 

Apparently  comprehending  hb  request,  she  soon  filled  a  yessel  and 
placed  it  to  nis  lips.  He  drank  it  thrice  empty  before  his  thirst  was 
assuaged.  Then  he  cast  an  imploring  look  at  his  bandages,  to  indicate 
that  he  wished  them  removed ;  but  she  shook  her  head  in  reply.  Leaving 
him  for  a  moment,  she  went  to  some  repository  in  the  lodge  and  pro- 
duced a  dish  of  eatables,  cooked  in  a  manner  Selbome  had  never  seen 
before. 

Though  he  was  undoubtedly  hungry,  a  sceptical  inquiry  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  as  to  the  materials  of  which  the  mess  was  composed, 
and,  like  a  true  logician,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  Nevertheless,  a  savoury  smell  reaching  his  nostrils,  he  eyed  the 
provisions  askance,  with  an  expression  of  uncertainty,  whidi  the  squaw 
was  at  no  loss  to  interpret,  for  she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and,  taking 
a  bone  out  of  the  dish,  held  it  to  his  mouth.  Somewhat  reassured  by 
this  expression  of  jocularity,  Selbome  ventured  to  take  an  experimental 
bite  on  the  bone  in  question,  and,  finding  it  by  no  means  so  unpalatable 
as  he  had  expected,  took  a  succession  of  bites,  until  his  hunger  was  some- 
what appeased.  At  length,  rejecting  by  signs,  the  kind  offices  of  his 
feir  attendant,  she  removed  the  dub,  and  seated  herself  beside  the  fire. 

Then,  af^r  mutterin?  in  a  low  tone  some  words  in  her  own  language, 
to  Godfrey's  unspeakaue  joy  she  uttered  a  sentence  in  broken  Engliui, 
which,  for  convemence,  we  snail  render  into  the  vernacular  idiom.  She 
spoke  with  her  face  averted,  and  in  a  low  tone,*  as  follows  :— 

'<  Stranger,  why  are  you  in  the  Red  man's  lodge?  Speak  low,  ihe 
Bicarree  dogs  have  ears.'^ 

'<  My  good  girl,"  replied  our  hero,  **  I  came  against  my  will.  The 
Indian  smed  me,  bound  me,  and  brought  me  hither." 

The  squaw  continued, 

'<  The  big  '  thunder  canoe'  floated  up  the  river.  Was  the  young  pale 
&oe  in  itr 

<<  He  was,"  repHed  Selbome,  understanding  her  to  mean  the  steam- 
boat **  But  she  sank  in  ihe  deep  waters,  and  he  was  cast  alone  on  the 
shore  of  a  stranee  land." 

<<  Ah!"  said  sLe,  in  a  tone  of  compassion.  <'  The  Great  Spirit  was 
angry.  The  white  men  are  wise ;  but  their  medicine  was  too  great  It 
crushed  them." 

We  must  not  accuse  our  hero  of  selfishnys,  but  hitherto  he  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  think  of  anything  but  lus  own  misfortunes.  At 
this  moment  it  occurred  to  him  to  inqmre  about  the  safety  of  his  fiiend 
Mr.  Snag;  and  his  previous  forgetnilness  ttnote  him  with  a  pang  of 
remorse. 
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^<  Were  all  the  pale  faces  lost  in  the  flood  ?"  said  he. 

**  One  sleeps  safely  in  the  lodge  of  the  g^reat  white  chiefs,  not  &r 
from  hence,"  replied  the  squaw. 

Selborne  rightly  judged  this  to  mean  the  fbrt  to  which  the  steamer 
was  destined,  and  asked  eagerly  what  the  stranger  was  Hke. 

The  squaw  knew  him  not. 

"  Do  none  of  your  tribe  know  ?"  asked  Selborne. 

This  inquiry  had  an  unexpected  effect  on  the  Indian  woman.  She 
started  to  her  feet,  and,  throwing  aside  all  her  previous  cautaon,  broke  out 
in  a  loud  and  disdainfcd  tone  of  voice,  her  eyes  flashing  fire  as  she  spoke : 

"The  Ricarrees  are  dogs.  *  War-Eagle'  was  a  great  chief.  He 
counted  a  hundred  scalps  on  his  lodge  pole.  The  Ricarrees  and  the 
Sioux  trembled  at  his  name.  But  the  Great  Spirit  frowned  on  his  vil- 
lage. A  deadly  sickness  swept  off  his  tribe.  He  was  the  last  He  saw 
the  last  pale  fiEice  from  the  '  thunder-boat.'  He  came  alone  from  the 
lodge  of  the  pale  faces.  The  cowardly  Ricarrees  came  down  like  the 
wolves  on  the  wounded  bear,  and  took  him.  They  will  laugh  in  their 
lodges  to-morrow.  '  The  Bird-that-Sings'  was  his  wife.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  great  chief,  and  the  Ricarrees  are  dogs.  Dogs !"  she  repeated, 
brandishing  her  closed  fist  in  the  air. 

She  had  not  time  to  say  more,  for  two  or  three  dark  figures  glided 
swiftly  into  the  apartment,  and  with  a  cruel  blow  she  was  laid  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

Vengeance  was  apparently  near  at  hand,  for  another  figure  sprang 
from  the  doorway  upon  the  offending  savage,  and  grappled  with  him. 
The  struggle,  however,  was  short,  for  numbers  of  the  tribe  now  poured 
in  and  overpowered  the  champion,  who  was  speedily  bound  and  pros- 
trated on  the  floor,  where  he  lay,  panting  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  caged 
tiger.  ... 

We  leave  our  readers  to  jndsre  of  Selbome's  feelings  on  witnessing 
this  encounter.  Apart  from  selfish  apprehensions  which  suggested  the 
possibility  of  himself  being  the  victim  of  ruthless  savages,  he  warmly 
sympathised  with  the  brave  Indian  who  had  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
beautiful  squaw,  and  whom,  he  lelt  almost  convinced,  could  be  no  other 
thto  the  renowned  "  War-Eagle." 

But  the  violence  proceeded  no  further.  The  Indians,  one  by  one,  left 
the'hut.  The  inanimate  form  of  the  squaw  lay  unmoved  on  the  floor,  and 
the  captive  chief  remained  where  he  was  placed,  nothing  save  his  flash- 
ing eye  denoting  that  he  possessed  life.  Things  remained  so  long  in 
this  q^et  state  that  Selborne  began  to  feel  a  drowsiness  creeping  over 
him,  which  speedily  overcame  him,  and  ere  long  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Chafteb  X. 

THJB  IiAST  OF  HIS  BACK. 

Their  native  soil  no  more  they  tirod, 
They  rest  beneath  no  hallowed  sod; 

Throughout  the  living  world, 
The  sole  memorial  of  their  lot 
Remains— they  icere,  and  they  are  not. 

MOHTaOKBRT. 

The  sick-bed  of  an  untutored  savage  is  an  unusual  scene.     Travelled 
knen,  who  have  visited  hospitals  in  hot  climates,  may  be  tolerably  familiar 
March. — vol.  lxxxviii.  no,  cccli.  2  b 
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with  the  horrors  of  a  death->bed  UDSoothed  by  the  ministrations  of  mater- 
nal or  sisterly  affection;  but  few  have  had  tne  opportunity  of  witnessiDg 
the  inroad  <»  that  fell  scourge  which,  foUowbg  the  white  man's  track, 
has  desolated  the  home  of  the  Bed  Indian,  prostrated  the  pride  of  his 
village,  exterminated  the  council  of  his  renowned  braves,  and  left  no 
xecora  of  the  previous  existence  of  his  tribe  but  a  cluster  of  dismantled 
wigwams,  ana  a  disorderly  heap  of  bleaching  skeletons,  picked  to  the 
bone  by  ravenous  and  not  too  fastidious  wolves,  which  alone  tell  that 
once  in  this  spot  the  pride  of  manhood  and  the  child  of  nature  had  a 
home. 

Civilised  white  man ! — will  there  be  no  record  against  thee  in  the 
books  of  iudgment,  that,  not  content  with  ruthlessly  robbing  the  Red 
man  of  nis  hunting-grounds,  thou  hast  knowingly  carried  whisky  and 
pestilence  into  his  midst ;  seen  his  dwelling  desolated,  his  race  and  name 
erased  from  the  book  of  the  living,  and  complacently  congratulated  thy- 
self on  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  Christianity? 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  and  the  fate  of  various 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  accuse  us  of  an  anachronism,  in  regard 
to  dates,  if  we  were  to  name  the  tribe  whom  we  represent  as  suffering 
at  this  particular  period;  but  he  cannot  accuse  of  infidelity  our  narrative, 
as  depicting  the  &te  of  too  many  honest  and  simple  tribes  which  have 
fallen  under  the  dire  scourge  of  small-pox. 

In  a  village  of  hospitable  and  friendly  Indians  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands were  dying.  Unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  pharmacy,  the 
charms  of  their  medicine  men  were  unavailing.  Age  and  youth  alike 
fell  before  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease.  From  the  warrior  who  counted 
a  hundred  scalps  to  the  unfledged  hero  who  could  scarce  wield  his  first 
bow — bom  the  aged  matron,  who  for  years  had  tended  the  wigwam  of  a 
renowned  chief,  to  the  blooming  ml  who  was  just  bursting  into  the 
pride  of  forest  beauty — all  sank  under  an  infliction  they  could  not  resist, 
much  less  comprehend.  The  panic  of  their  teiror,  no  doubt,  aided  their 
destruction.'  In  most  cases  a  few  hours'  illness  terminated  their  career. 
Those  who  were  seized,  in  the  fever  of  their  torment  rushed  to  the  river, 
and  frequently  perished  before  they  reached  the  land;  while  those  who 
remained,  after  witnessing  the  extinction  of  their  households,  added  their 
corpses  to  the  piles  of  d^  which  lay  in  the  doorway  of  their  dwellings. 
Funeral  rites  were  unthought  of.  All  bowed  in  hopeless  submission  to 
the  decree  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  details  which  are  simply  disgusting,  we 
would  request  him  to  picture  to  himself  a  scene  of  such  horrors  in  an 
Indian  camp ; — ^no  sound  but  the  groans  of  dying  and  despairing  wretches, 
and  the  howls  of  impatient  wolves  without  the  stockade,  interrupting  the 
gloomy  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

To  return  to  our  hero  in  the  Ricarree  village.  When  Godfrey  awoke 
it  was  broad  day,  at  least  so  he  concluded  from  the  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
shine which  streamed  through  the  crevices  of  the  lodge.  None  of  the 
internal  arrangements  had  undergone  alteration,  except  that  the  form  of 
the  squaw  had  disappeared.     The  captive  warrior  remained. 

The  day,  to  all  appearance,  was  pretty  far  advanced,  but  it  wore  on 
without  any  person  coming  to  minister  to  his  wants.  He  conjectured, 
and  rightly  so,  as  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  braves  of  the  tribe  had 
set  out  on  a  hunting  expelltion,  leaving  none  but  their  women  and  old 
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men  behind  them ;  and  the  reason  why  he  was  not  intraded  on  by  any 
of  the  tribe  was  because  the  apartment  which  he  occupied  was  the  medi- 
cine lodge  of  the  village,  though  why  on  this  occasion  it  had,  contrary  to 
Indian  custom,  been  so  employed,  he  never  could  aflterwards  learn. 

As  the  day  progressed,  his  situation  became  more  and  more  irksome. 
The  ligatures  with  which  he  was  bound  had  caused  his  limbs  to  swell  to  a 
painful  degree.  The  sensation  of  hunger  again  seized  him,  and,  much  as 
his  appetite  had  at  first  rebelled  against  the  repast  of  the  previous  even- 
ing,  he  began  to  reflect  how  very  much  more  unpalatable  it  might  have 
been.  He  did  not  suffer  from  personal  apprehensions  of  danger,  althou&^h 
the  uncertainty  of  his  ultimate  fate  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him.  But  he  was  in  a  measure  callous  to  consequences  which 
might  be  remote,  while  he  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  present  cravings  of 
his  nature.  He  had  long  kept  his  eyes  on  the  recumbent  form  of  the 
Indian,  who  was  apparently  buried  in  profound  repose.  As,  however, 
the  latter  had  his  back  turned  towards  our  hero,  he  was  not  much  wiser 
for  the  inspection.  Pretty  late  on  in  the  afternoon  the  Indian  turned  him- 
self over,  and  Grodfirey  saw  his  eyes  wander  round  the  hut  without  appa- 
rently being  sensible  of  his  presence.  Our  hero  coughed,  in  order  to 
attract  his  attention.  The  Indian  started  slightly,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamatory '^  hugh,'*  as  his  eye  fell  on  Selbome  for  the  first  time.  Then 
the  latter  found  a  tongue. 

*'  Chief,"  said  he,  {pressing  the  Indian. 

The  chief  bent  his  eyes  on  the  speaker  with  a  steady  gaze,  bat 
answered  not. 

'*  Great  chief/'  asked  he  again,  '^  what  place  is  this  ?*' 

The  Indian,  either  comprehending  the  words  or  tone  of  the  inquiry, 
uttered  the  word  *'  Ricarree,"  and  rehtpsed  into  silence  as  before. 

Godfirey  tried  him  with  many  other  questions,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
reply.  Yet  the  expression  of  the  Indian  s  face  was  far  from  hostile ;  in- 
deed our  hero  fancied  he  could  discover  a  kindly  expression,  and  a  glance 
of  the  eye  telling  him  that  they  were  brothers  m  misfortune. 

The  day  drew  to  a  close  without  any  interruption  to  the  monotonous 
silence  but  the  voices  of  children  at  nlay  in  the  village,  and  an  occasional 
ncHse  of  the  squaws  in  altercation.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  persons 
would  approach  Uie  door  of  the  wigwam  and  peep  stealthily  in,  without 
daring  to  enter.  Just  before  sunset  Selbome  made  a  discovery.  In  the 
place  where  the  fire  had  been  he  thoueht  he  saw  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
Hope,  hitherto  dormant,  now  revived.  He  thought  to  himself,  *'  The 
Jnrtiftn  no  doubt  desires  fireedom  as  much  as  I.  Let  me  be  the  instrument 
of  conveying  it  to  him,  and  gratitude  will  make  him  befriend  me.  No 
doubt  we  are  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  government  fort,  if  I  could 
but  reach  that  in  safety.*'  Such  were  his  reflections  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  But  how  to  reach  the  knife  was  the  difi&culty.  His  couch  was  some 
few  feet  raised  frt>m  the  groimd.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  his 
only  plan  appeared  to  be  to  fall  out  as  lightly  as  {lossible.  He  managed  the 
first  part  of  Uie  exploit  successfully,  for  he  fell  without  any  difficulty,  but 
in  fiuJing  some  hard  and  sharp  substance  caught  him  in  a  tender  part  of 
his  back,  giving  him  infinite  pain. 

Suppressing  any  manifestation  of  suffering,  he  rolled  over  by  a  senes 
of  tortuous  movements  to  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  succeeded  in 
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grasping  it  in  his  mouth.  lie  was  then  about  to  move  towards  the 
captive  savage,  whose  eyes  glistened  when  he  saw  our  hero's  prize,  when 
at  that  instant  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  tread  of  footsteps  admonished 
him  to  caution,  and  he  moved  into  the  nearest  corner,  dropping  his  knife 
hehind  a  pile  of  skins.  This  precaution  was  by  no  means  unnecessary, 
as,  at  that  moment,  five  persons  entered  the  wigwam.  Although  it  was 
now  almost  completely  dark,  he  could  see  plainly  tliat  these  were  not 
Indians.  Had  he  been  in  doubt,  their  speech  soon  satisfied  him.  Tliey 
appeared  to  be  in  angry  altercation  as  they  entered,  and  Selbome  was  at 
no  loss  to  know  that  he  had  heard  the  voices  before.  When  they  struck 
a  light,  judge  of  his  surprise,  when  he  recognised  Mr.  Mudge  and  Mr. 
Underwood.  The  others  he  did  not  at  first  remember  having  seen  before ; 
but  they  wore  long  beards,  and  had  a  villanous,  piratical  look. 

Fortune  had  favoured  him  this  time,  for  he  now  discovered  in  what  a 
perfect  retreat  he  liad  ensconced  himself.  He  was  invisible  behind  the 
pile  of  skins,  while  he  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  hut. 

As  if  courting  observation,  three  of  the  men  advanced  with  a  light  to 
the  couch  our  hero  had  so  recently  occupied.  On  their  way  thither  one 
of  them  saluted  the  prostrate  form  of  the  Indian  with  a  kick,  an  indignity 
which  Selbome  felt  for,  as  he  saw  the  patient  Indian  look  up  with  an 
unmoved  countenance,  in  which,  however,  the  careful  observer  might 
read  the  workings  of  a  vindictive  spirit  under  an  indelible  insult.  When 
they  reached  the  couch  in  question,  they  were  manifestly  surprised  to  see 
it  empty.  However,  it  afforded  Godfrey  considerable  relief  to  hear  that 
they  attributed  his  removal  to  the  caprice  of  the  Indians. 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  we  wish  to  see  him,  unless  it  be— K)ut  of  the  way, 
and  to-night  would  have  answered  as  well  as  any  other,"  said  a  voice, 
which  our  hero  recognised  as  that  of  Mr.  Mudge. 

"  All  this  would  nave  been  unnecessary  if  you  had  followed  your  cue 
properly,"  said  Mr.  Underwood.  **  If  you  had  been  content  with*  your 
share  of  the  spoil  we  should  never  have  been  here ;  but  you  must  not 
only  have  a  lion's  part  of  the  money,  but  also  of  a  prize,  which  no  one 
can  make  use  of  but  myself." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  sucked  in  in  that  way,"  said  Mr.  Mudge.  "  Let  me 
see  the  papers.  These  gentlemen  here"  (pointing  to  the  three  vaga- 
bonds, who  grinned  horribly) — "  these  gentlemen  here  will  see  feir  play. 
Let  us  see  what  these  papers  are  worth  to  you,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  11 
tell  you  what  you  can  buy  us  off  for." 

With  great  reluctance  Mr.  Underwood  produced  a  large  packet  tied 
with  red  tape,  which  he  undid,  and  drew  forth  various  official  and  legal- 
looking  documents. 

"These  are  all  that  concern  the  present  question,"  said  he ;  "the 
others  are  only  private  correspondence,  which,  of  course,  you  do  not  care 
to  see." 

"  Oh,  but  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Mudge.     "  I  wish  to  see  everything." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Underwood,  "  this  is  the  specification  for  a 
patent  to  be  taken  out  in  the  United  States  for  an  alleged  discovery 
made  by  the  father  of  this  youngster,  which  may  be  worth  anything  or 
nothing.  And  this  is  all  my  share  of  the  plunder,  while  you  get  good 
notes  on  the  bank  of  Louisiana  for  yours,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  I  shall  have  to  pay  you  in  compensation  for  your  only  allowing 
me  to  take  what  may  be  worth  nothing." 
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"  I  guess  if  it  was  worth  nothing  you  wouldn't  take  it  foryour  share, " 
said  Mr.  Mudge.  '<  But  come,  well  be  easy  with  you.  We'll  let  you 
off  if  you  sign  a  paper  giving  us  one-half  interest  in  it." 

Mr.  Underwooa's  exchunations  were  loud,  but  unavailing.  He  was 
entirdy  in  their  power,  and  the  paper  was  filled  up  and  signed. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mr,  Mudge,  "  you  may  go  to  Washington  as  soon 
as  you  please.  We  shall  stop  here  for  a  short  time  and  take  the  country 
air,  for  we  are  known  at  St.  Louis,  and  there  are  reirards  offered  for 
taking  us.  The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  this 
youth." 

*<  Ay,  who's  to  do  that?"  said  Mr.  Underwood. 

"  Oh,  we  would  do  that  if  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Mudge.  "  But  we 
sha'n't  need  to  draw  blood.  We  have  only  to  take  him  to  the  village 
and  leave  him  there ;  small-pox  will  do  the  rest." 

"  Is  it  very  bad  there?"  inquired  Mr.  Underwood. 

*'Why,  tney  are  dying  like  rotten  sheep.  I  guess  there  ain't  six 
Injuns  hving  m  the  villi^.  There  are  a  dozen  ^ing  dead  in  every 
lodge,  and  their  own  dogs  are  fighting  with  the  wolves  about  the  bodies. 
I  expect  it's  a  case  with  them.  Small-pox  taken  from  a  Red  skin  is 
always  a  settler." 

'*  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  we  may  as  well  go  about  it  at  once,"  said  the 
other ;  to  which  they  all  agreed,  and  rose  to  depart. 

We  may  imagme  the  sensations  of  our  hero  after  they  were  gone. 
They  had  evidently  gone  in  search  of  him,  and  would  certtunly  soon 
return.  His  escape  must,  therefore,  be  attempted  now  or  never.  Moving 
from  his  concealment,  having  taken  care  to  secure  the  knife  between  his 
teeth,  he  r^sed  himself  to  his  knees,  and,  by  a  very  difficult  species  of 
locomotion,  reached  the  side  of  the  Indian.  The  latter,  apparently  com- 
prehending his  design,  turned  himself  round  to  offer  his  bonds  to  our 
hero's  operations,  and  Selbome  at  once  commenced  upon  them.  But  the 
task  of  sawing  through  a  tolerably  strong  rope  with  a  knife  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  that  knife  none  of  the  sharpest,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  pro- 
cess. Several  times  Godfrey  was  afraid  that  his  captors  would  return 
before  he  had  finished.  Indeed,  he  had  been  at  work  several  minutes 
without  making  much  progress,  when  the  sound  of  many  voices  talking 
loudly  smote  &  ear.  They  were  returning.  He  put  his  remaining 
strength  into  a  few  cuts,  and,  almost  sick  wiw  anxiety,  was  about  aban- 
doning the  instrument  and  betaking  himself  to  his  cover  in  despair, 
when  a  gentle  ''  hugh"  escaped  his  Indian  friend.  Raising  his  head  for 
an  instant,  he  perceived  that  the  ropes  were  severed,  and  fell  from  the 
wrists  of  the  captive  like  the  green  withes  horn  Samson's  hands.  The 
brave  chief  now  made  short  work  of  it  A  grasp  of  the  knife,  a  sweep 
across  the  bandages,  and  they  both  stood  erect  in  their  liberty. 

The  Indian  grasped  Selborne's  hand,  his  eyes  beaming  with  a  friendly 
feeling  words  could  not  express,  and  sud,  in  a  low  guttural  tone  of  voice, 
— "  My  brother,  we  are  free  I" 
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HESTER     SOMERSET. 

bt  higholas  michell.  « 

ChaptebYII. 
wx  bbtubn  to  thk  tbmflb — th£  accusation. 

For  the  first  time  since  Hartley  had  been  refused  the  hand  of  the 
woman  he  once  loved,  pleasure  was  an  inmate  of  his  bosom.  That 
pleasure  might  result  from  the  gratification  of  one  of  the  worst  passions 
mcident  to  our  nature ;  yet  the  heart  was  not  the  less  filled  with  a  stem, 
Utter,  and  savage  delight 

*^  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Pike,  who  had  been  oommu- 
nicating  to  him  the  success  attending  his  adventure  in  Norfolk ;  "you 
have  carried  out  my  wishes  in  an  admirable  manner :  you  have  indeed 
managed  this  afiair  with  passing  sldll.'' 

Mr.  Pike  hung  his  head,  as  a  man  is  wont  to  do  when  applauded  for 
some  magnanimous  action.  He  glanced  out  of  the  window,  as  if  en- 
gaged in  surveying  the  old  trees,  coughed,  and  brushed  the  top  of  his 
hat  with  his  brown  sleeve. 

"  And  where  is  the — child  ?**  asked  Hartley,  in  a  cautious  whisper. 
"  Did  the  hurried  journey  cause " 

^'Its  death,  you  would  add,  sir.  No,  I  am  no  murderer — thank 
heaven!  my  conscience  is  light.  I  took  due  precautions.  I  fed  it 
during  the  Journey  with  milk — new,  wholesome  milk ;  and  now  it  is  in 
the  haoids  of  a  nurse." 

The  countenance  of  Hartley  assumed  an  expression  of  distrust  and 


'<  S'death !  Mr.  Pike,  can  you  depend  on  the  party  to  whose  charge 
you  have  consigned  the  iu&nt  ?     What  if  she  should  betray  us  ?" 

''  That's  impossible.  She  believes  the  poor  innocent  to  be  my— my 
own  illegitimate  child,  its  mother  being  dead.'* 

"  Grood.  But,  as  I  before  suggested,  you  must  drop  it  at  the  door 
of  some  house — that  is,  some  prison  or  workhouse." 

"  Yes,  in  a  month,  when  the  hue  and  cry  will  be  over.  At  present 
such  a  step  would  be  highly  impolitic,  and  might  even  lead  to  its 
discoveiy." 

"  And,  in  that  case,  its  restoration  to  the  parents,"  said  Hartley, 
quickly.     ^'  You  are  right.    Keep  it  close — keep  it  close." 

Hartley  turned  aside  :  it  was  to  enjoy,  unobserved  and  in  olence,  the 
luxury  of  thoughts  as  they  rose  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  his  mind. 
Pictures  of  the  past  and  images  of  the  future  ;  the  assurance  of  that 
anguish  which  would  overwhelm  the  parents  now ;  and,  when  time 
might  soften  their  grief,  the  idea  of  some  uncouth,  uneducated  being, 
some  menial  servant,  or  some  houseless  vagrant,  perhaps,  bein^  dis- 
covered as  their  child — all  this  gave  birth  to  feelings  which  constituted 
the  verv  refinement,  the  ecstasy  of  revenge,  and  satisfied  the  daricest 
demands  of  hatred. 

But  while  Hartley  was  indulging  this  species  of  fiend-like  satisfiicition, 
his  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  tovrards  two  individuals  who  had  just 
crossed  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  tenaoe,  and  were  now  dose  upon 
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hif  chambers.  Could  he  be  mutaken  ? — did  he  dream  F— ncs  hb  MnMi 
did  not  deceive  him.  They  were  the  last  persons  in  the  world  he  wishol 
just  then  to  meet;  and  yet  he  might  haTe  expected  that  some  terrible 
sonncion  awaking  in  their  bosoms  would  have  urged  them  to  London—- 
to  his  office! 

They  were  ahready  mounting  the  stairs.  Hartley  turned  in  great 
alarm  to  Mr.  Pike :  no  time  was  permitted  the  latter  to  escape ;  and  if 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Somerset,  his  residence  might  be  traced,  and 
then,  in  all  probability,  the  child  would  be  discoYcred. 

"  They  are  come— they  are  dose  at  hand  !**  whispered  Hartley  into 
the  attorney's  ear. 

'^  Who  ?"  asked  Pike,  in  consternation. 

**  My  brother  and  his  wife  I — ^this  way.''  He  drew  the  lawyer  forcibly 
by  the  arm  into  the  next  room,  and  thrust  him  into  a  closet  **  Silence, 
or  we  are  lost !"  Hartley  shut  the  door,  turned  the  key,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket,  then  hastening  back,  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  busily  engaged  in  writing. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Somerset  walked  in,  supporting  his  wife. 

The  latter,  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  was  feeUe^  pale,  and 
wasted;  but,  superadded  to  bodily  lulment,  was  the  spirit's  angush.  Her 
beautiful  brow  seemed  painfully  contracted ;  her  eyes  were  swollen  with 
weeping,  and  around  them  was  traced  a  faint  oaric  ciixsle.  Her  lipg 
quirer^  and  their  roses  had  given  place  to  a  deadly  whiteness.  As  we 
stood  leaning  heavily  on  her  husband's  ann,  her  agitation  was  so  ex- 
cessive,  that  it  appeared  as  though  every  moment  she  would  drop  upon 
the  floor. 

Somerset's  form  was  erect.  His  hat  remained  on  his  head.  His  once 
mild  eyes  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  passion,  but  sternness  and  an  expres- 
sion or  incbgnation  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  altered  features. 
He  confronted  Hartley,  garing  fixedly  on  his  face,  but  he  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

That  embarrassing  rilence  was  Imuran  by  the  younger  brother,  who 
had  mastered  his  first  emotions  with  consummate  art.  The  surprise  now 
depicted  in  his  face  was  counterfeited  so  well,  that  it  appeared  both 
genuine  and  natural. 

^*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerset,"  he  began,  ^'this  visit  is  indeed  unexpected. 
To  what  may  I  ascribe  the  honour  ?  Certainly  something  extraordinary 
must  have  occurred." 

Somerset  did  not  yet  spctak  to  him,  but  placing  his  almost  fainting 
wife  into  a  chair,  he  whispered  to  her,  <' Would  Inkbella  you  had  not 
come  I     Would  1  had  not  yielded  to  your  wisheS'^-your  supplications  I" 

Then,  turning  he  strode  tovrards  Hartiey ;  it  was  evident,  by  the  swell- 
ing of  his  throat  and  the  setting  of  his  teeth,  how  difficult  was  the  task 
he  sought  to  perform— the  task  of  coping  with  and  subdumg  the  passions 
raging  withb. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Hartley's  ocdlar  as  thou^  he  would  pvevwt  him 
from  starting  away. 

'<  Roland !  act  not  the  hypoerita ;  it  will  not  avail  Is  this  your  omel, 
your  diabolical  revenge  ?" 

Hartley's  features  expressed  no  sentiment  but  blank  and  utter  asto*- 
nisbment. 
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"  Speak  plainlyi  Hugh,  I  cannot  understand  you." 

"  Plainly?  I  tell  you,  Uien,  you  are  a  robber,  a  knave,  a  most  unna- 
tural villain !  You  have  done  that  which  will  expose  you  and  those  yon 
employ  to  the  rigour  of  the  law — to  transportation !  Speak  I  not  plainly 
now? 

**No;  I  hear  you  traduce  me;  I  hear  you  utter  falsehoods,  and  heap 
on  me  insults  :  as  regards  all  else,  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark." 

*^  Thou  Rest !  Roland  Hartley.  Thou  art  my  brother — yet  I  say  thou 
Hestr 

The  muscles  about  Hartley's  mouth  began  to  contract  and  his  eye  to 
dilate :  but  the  fire  of  rage  was  instantly  smothered,  and  gave  plaice  tp 
a  feeling  apparently  of  intense  sympathy. 

"  I  forgive  you — I  forgive  you  tnis  language,  supposing  some  terrible 
nusunderstanaing  to  exist  on  your  part.  What  is  it  ?  Inform  me,  Hugh, 
what  is  my  crime  ?" 

^<You  have  stolen  my  child!"  exclaimed  Somerset,  tightening  his 
grasp  on  Hartley's  collar. 

*'  Monstrous  accusation !" 

**  Oh !  give  me  back  my  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Somerset,  rushing  forwards 
from  her  chair  with  frantic  energy.  **  Do  not  deny  you  have  taken  it 
from  us — ^in  pity  do  not !  Say  it  is  with  you — say  that  it  lives !  Have 
mercy  on  a  mother  s  breaking  heart !" 

He  whom  she  so  ardently  supplicated  regarded  her  for  a  moment 
earnestly,  but  in  silence.  A  light  broke  across  his  countenance;  it  was 
not  mockery,  it  was  not  pity,  that  strange  unintelligible  expression.  The 
soul  was  inwardly  exulting,  yet  he  dared  not  betray  and  lay  bare  its 
hidden  springs.  The  woman  who  had  rejected  his  suit,  preferring 
another,  was  now  a  suppliant  before  him — ^now  felt  an  agony  it  was  in 
his  power  to  relieve.  He  had  su£fered;  she  in  turn  should  suffer,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  tenfold  as  much  as  himself. 

''  Madam,  I  entreat  you,  compose  yourself  and  listen  to  reason.  I 
solemnly  declare  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  your  loss.  I  for- 
gave you  your  suspicions,  your  wild  accusations ;  perhaps  they  are  natural. 
I  am  an  unfortunate  man.  I  bear  the  character  of  a  harsh  soUtaiy 
ascetic ;  and  untoward  circumstances  have  unhappily  made  me  my 
brother's  enemy.  In  the  6rst  heat  of  your  bereavement,  then,  to  suspect 
me  of  being  accessory  to  the  infieunous  act  spoken  of,  is,  I  repeat,  natural 
and  excusable.  But  oh  !  do  me  justice !  do  even  an  enemy  who  is  candid, 
justice  !  I  have  made  a  confession  of  my  fiiults  which  I  cannot  mend,  and 
of  my  bitterness  which  I  cannot  soften.  Do  not  lay  this  atrocious  deed 
to  my  charge.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  be  revenged  on  me — to  make 
the  iron  enter  my  soul  beyond  the  pangs  I  have  already  endured — then 
indeed  you  will  persevere  in  calling  me  the  purloiner  of  your  child." 

The  subdued  manner,  the  mournful  look  and  voice  of  Hartley,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  mislead.  Whatever  his  acknowledgea  errors 
might  be,  a  person  listening  to  him  might  well  be  induced  to  acquit  him 
of  nypocrisy  and  fidsehood.  Somerset,  upright  and  honourable  himself, 
was  ever  ready  to  view  the  bright  side  of  linman  nature.  He  was  a 
man  easily  moved,  and  easily  persuaded.  He  had,  in  reality,  no  direct 
proof  to  substantiate  the  charge,  bein^  influenced  merely  by  strong 
suspicion.     That  Hartley  had  made  an  impression  on  him  was  evident ; 
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and  ihe  wavering  state  of  Ids  opinion  might  have  been  read  in  ihe  com- 
paratively mild  look  with  which  he  now  regarded  his  brother,  and  the 
glance  of  surprise  he  cast  on  his  wife. 

^*  Why,  Roland,  who  but  yourself  could  have  had  a  motive  in  taking 
the  child  ?  AVe  have  hmxied  to  London,  fully  persuaded  of  your  guilt ; 
but  if— 'if,  indeed,  you  are  innocent,  then  Heaven  foigive  me  for  having 
accused  you  I** 

*'He  is  not  innocent!*'  cried  Mrs.  Somerset;  of  course  he  did  not 
purloin  the  child  himself,  but  he  employed  some  villain  to  do  it  Tell 
me,  Mr.  Hartley,  if  this  be  not  the  truth.  Oh !  restore  me  my  child ! 
Qn  my  knees  I  pr^ — with  tears  I  beseech — inform  me  where  it  is,  and  I 
willpardon  you— I  will  bless  you !" 

The  wretched  mother  had,  indeed,  fallen  on  her  knees,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  sobbing  with  unrestrained  violence.  Her  pale  and  worn  face 
was  yet  paler  from  that  agony  which  *^  bleaches'*  "the  cheek  while  it 
rends  the  heart-strings ;  and  her  disordered  hair  fell  over  her  bosom,  wet 
with  her  tears. 

'^This  will  not  do,"  sud  Somerset,  raising  his  wife  from  the  floor. 
**  l£  Hartley  be  guilty,  forgiveness  is  out  of  the  question ;  tiie  law  will 
transport  the  man  he  has  employed,  and  lumself  iJso ;  and  if  the  in&nt 
has  died,  the  gallows  must  be  their  portion.  On  the  other  hand>  if  my 
brother  is  innocent,  we  have  to  regret  the  wrong  done  him,  and  to 
upbraid  ourselves  for  the  precipitancy  with  which  we  have  acted." 

**Hugh!  how  shall  I  satisfy  you?"  said  the  wily  Hartiey.  "To 
prove  to  you  how  deeply  I  sympatiiise  on  your  behalf,  I  confess  I  seem 
to  have  forgotten  my  late  antipatiiy,  the  aversion  which  my  weaker  or 
my  darker  nature  entertained  for  you.  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  to 
a  magbtrate.  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  you  in  dis- 
oovenng  the  offender.  But  whether  the  robber  be  a  professed  child- 
stealer,  or  one  of  those  vagrant  wretches  whom  we  call  gipsies,  I  think, 
in  the  first  place,  a  reward  ought  to  be  offered  for  his  apprehension." 

"  And  for  the  restoration  of  the  child !"  cried  the  motner. 

*' CertaiDly,"  said  Somerset,  vacillating  between  two  opinions,  and 
shaken  in  his  6rst  belief  more  and  more.  His  doubts  were  beginning 
even  to  affect  his  wife.  She  looked  at  Hartley,  and  shuddered  less. 
Her  indignation  visibly  subsided,  and  her  manner,  though  full  of  sorrow, 
gradually  softened  towards  him. 

"  Children  of  a  very  young  age,"  said  Hartley,  addressing  her,  "  can- 
not, I  believe,  be  easily  identified,  or  described.  Are  you  aware,  madam, 
that  the  lost  infant  had  any  peculiar  mark  whereby  it  might  be  distin- 
guished from  another  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  mole  near  the  elbow." 

^*  That  peculiarity,  then,  should  be  named  in  the  description.  Had  we 
not  better  at  once  repair  to  a  magbtrate  ?" 

Mr.  Somerset  hurriedly  for  a  few  moments  conferred  with  his  wife. 
Hartiey,  as  he  stood  behind  them  unseen,  surveyed  them  from  beneath 
his  bent  brows.  There  was  a  singularly  malicious,  as  well  as  an  exulting 
expression  in  the  look  which  stole  sideways  from  those  half-shut  eyes ; 
and  a  sneer  of  intense  bitterness  lurked  in  the  slight  smile  which,  for  an 
instant,  raised  his  tlun  upper  lip.  The  speakers,  their  conference  over, 
tumedy  and  the  &oe  of  Hartley  was  calm  and  anxiously  sorrowful  as 
before. 
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**  Roland,"  laid  the  doped  and  kind-heaited  hrother,  eztending  Us 
hand,  *'can  you  forgive  tu  ?  The  anguish  we  felt  in  the  fint  moment  of 
our  loss  impaired  our  better  judgment.  We  are  now  satisfied.  We 
believe  you  to  be  an  innocent  man !" 

Hartley  did  not  consider  it  prudent,  this  time,  to  refuse  returning  the 
courtesy  of  him  whom,  nevertheless,  he  still  regarded  with  sentiments  of 
unmitigated  hatred. 

<<  Isabella,'*  pursued  Somerset,  ^'  is  fatigued  with  her  journey,  and  re- 
quires rest ;  I  will  take  her  to  the  hotel,  and  return  in  half  an  hour, 
when  we  will  consult  further  together,  and  proceed  to  a  magistrate." 

Hartley  approved  of  what  his  brother  proposed,  and  Somerset  and  hie 
wife  immediately  quitted  his  chambers. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  pleasure  and  with  much  self- 
congpratulation  that  Hartley  now,  enabled  to  breathe  freely,  threw  himself 
into  a  chair.  He  had  steered  through  the  Scvlla  of  a  terrible  difficulty, 
and  had  not  £EJlen  into  the  whirlpool  of  Cnarybdis.  So  far  he  was 
triumphant,  and  all  he  desired  had  come  to  pass. 

But  his  pleasing  meditations  were  disturbed  by  a  low  knocking  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  his  coadjutor,  the 
imprisoned  attorney.  Hartley  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  closet,  and  set 
him  at  liberty. 

Mr.  Hke,  when  he  came  forth,  was  pale,  haggard,  and  trembling. 
He  had  overheard  portions  of  the  late  conversation,  especially  that  part 
which  referred  to  transportation  beyond  the  seas.  Though  conscious  of 
Hartley's  ability,  he  had  feared  lest  some  chance  word,  or  unguarded 
burst  of  passion,  might  have  betrayed  their  cause.  All,  however,  had 
terminated  satisfactorily ;  and,  receiving  a  full  assurance  of  their  mutual 
safety,  the  little  man  grinned  a  pleasant  smile,  nodded  his  head  briskly 
two  or  three  times,  and  rubbed  together  his  lean  hands. 

"  Now  go,"  said  Hartley ;  "  for  he  will  very  soon  return.  Stay  a 
moment ;  had  you  not  better  take  the  child  and  the  woman  immediately 
into  the  country?" 

''  By  no  means.  The  densely  crowded  district  of  Whitechapel,  where 
every  alley  and  hole  swarms  with  in&nts,  oflPers  a  safer  place  of  conceal- 
ment than  even  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  or  the  mountains  of  Wales.  I 
heard  the  mother  speak  about  that  mole  on  the  child's  arm;  I'll  find  a 
method  to  erase  it,  at  least  for  the  time  :  so  if  they  should  be  examining 
babies  for  the  reward,  never  fear,  mine  sha'n't  be  identified.  But  it  is 
not  likely  all  the  infants  in  London  can  be  examined — no,  it's  an  impos- 
sibility. Rest  satisfied,  and  trust  to  my  long  experience  of  London  life, 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  gettmg  easily  through  a  difficult 
business." 

"  Good  day,"  said  Hartley ;  '*  you  will  draw  on  me  next  week  for  the 
half-year's  income.     I  think  it  flails  due  then.** 

"  It  does,"  said  Pike.     "  Thank  you.     Good  day." 

Chapteb  VIII. 

MEN  80MSTIMS8  LOVE  WBSN  THET  DO  NOT  KNOW  IT. 

The  wiles  of  crafit  baffled  the  lynx  eye  of  the  law.  Pike  had  taken 
Ids  measures  so  well,  that  the  child  of  Hugh  Somerset  was  never  le- 
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eoTerad.  Whether  it  died,  or  whether  it  was  subseauently  reeeiyed  into 
some  metropolitan  workhouse  as  a  foimdling  dropped  at  their  doors,  did 
not  appear.  The  mystery  remained  unsolved.  Kke  exulted  in  his 
devemess ;  Hartley  enjoyed  his  revenge,  and  the  parents  mourned ;  hut 
the  world — ^the  great  cold  selfish  world,  including  the  magistrate,  and 
the  humbler  police  functionary,  soon  forgot  everything  respecting  the 
circumstance.  That  world  had  something  else  to  occupy  itself  withal; 
and  the  dispensers  of  the  law,  busied  with  new  cases  of  crime,  gave 
quietly  to  oblivion  that  which  was  past  and  could  not  be  remedied. 

Tet  Hartley  had  made  a  discovery  which  startled  himself  as  well  as 
'Staggered^  his  philosophy.  Up  to  the  moment  that  Isabella  had  last 
entered  his  chambers,  he  conceived  the  love  he  once  entertained  for  her 
had  given  place  to  feelings  of  a  precisely  adverse  nature — that  he  hated, 
abhorred  her.  But  his  thoughts  which,  in  defiance  of  all  his  efforts, 
still  reverted  to  the  image  of  her  beauty — the  never-ceasing  manner  in 
which  the  tones  of  her  voice,  low,  tremulous,  like  mournful  music, 
haunted  hts  spirit ;  his  restlessness ;  the  involuntary  way  in  which  her 
name  would  frequently  spring  to  his  lips — all  convinced  him  that  he  had 
not,  as  he  believed,  sulxluea  a  passion  now  hopeless,  and  worse  than 
insanity. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  love.  The  ethics  of  the  schools,  the  frigid 
studies  of  science  and  philosophy,  fail  to  quench  its  fire ;  the  lightnings 
of  daring  and  evil  aspirations  will  not  blast  the  stubborn  plant,  nor  will 
the  commission  of  crime,  though  it  hardens,  root  its  tenacious  fibres  from 
the  heart. 

Hartley  was  a  lonely  man ;  his  studies  were  cold  and  gloomy;  his 
mind  harboured  daring  and  sceptical  opinions ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he 
was  no  stranger  to  criminal  actions.  Thus  situated,  and  his  disposition 
moulded  of  such  elements,  he  was  a  man  to  love  and  to  hate,  not  as 
others  who  mix  freely  with  the  world,  but  -mth  a  depth,  a  strength,  and 
an  endurance,  calculated  to  urge  him  to  any  kind  of  misdeed,  and  to 
steep  his  own  soul  in  wretchedness  for  a  lifetime. 

Whether  Hartley  paced  up  and  down  in  his  chambers,  his  simster  eyes 
half  concealed  by  the  droopmg  lids,  and  fixed  on  the  floor ;  whether  he 
walked  the  streets,  abstracted,  unobserving,  undelighted  with  all  that 
allures  and  charms  others  ;  or  whether  he  sat  in  the  Temple-gardens 
beneath  the  trees,  the  busy  Thames  before  him,  and  children,  with  their 
light  feet  and  happy  voices,  gamboling  around ;  still  his  mind  brooded 
on  one  subject — the  envied  position  of  his  brother,  blessed  with  the  woman 
he  himself  had  loved. 

And  Hartley  abandoned  himself  to  the  promptings  of  the  soul.  He 
struggled  no  longer.  He  clung  to  his  passion  ;  he  fed  upon  it,  as  the 
Oriental  despot*  is  said  to  have  banqueted  upon  poisons.  He  wooed  the 
image  during  his  waking  dreams,  and,  in  the  wild  visions  of  sleep,  his 
&ncy,  unchecked,  flew  unto  her  side.  He  cursed  her  beauty,  yet  still 
dwelt  upon  its  witchery  with  thoughts  of  fond  delirium. 

Yet  what  was  Hartiey's  love  ?  Oh  !  not  the  heaven-bom  unselfish 
fiame  which  seeks  only  tne  welfare  and  delight  of  the  being  adored.  He 
wished  Isabella,  now  that  she  could  not  be  his,  to  experience  no  feeling 
bat  wretchedness.     He  would  lacerate  her  heart  with  every  pang.     He 

•  Mithridates. 
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would  drive  her  to  despair,  to  madnegg,  all  aaying  death,  for  deaUi  would 
defeat  his  purpose  by  at  once  suspending  her  suffering,  and  dissipating 
his  dreams  of  solitary  delight. 

For  how  long  a  period  would  the  revenee  he  had  already  taken  satisfy 
his  soul  ?  His  life  was  monotonous,  and  consequently  time  having  few 
points  to  mark  its  progress,  elided  swiftly  away.  His  weeks,  his  months, 
his  years,  were  the  history  of  each  other  repeated.  To  think,  therefore, 
of  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  the  pain  he  had  inflicted  on  those  whom  he 
wished  to  humiliate  and  crush,  would  afford  food  for  his  evil  genius  to 
ruminate  on  during  the  space  of  years.  Gold  he  lightly  esteemed,  scorn- 
ing the  world  and  its  '*  usageo"  too  much  to  be  a  miser;  so  the  money 
g^ven  to  Pike  was  never  grudged.  That  man  was  retained  in  his  service, 
the  villain's  fidelity  being  ensured  to  his  patron  by  the  continuance  of  the 
annuity.  In  truth,  Hailley  knew  he  should  have  to  employ  the  attorney 
again  m  business  probably  more  difiScult,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
any  affiair  yet  undertaken. 

Meantime,  like  a  wasp  humming  around  the  forest  deer  when  asleep, 
the  little  man  had  recourse  to  divers  subtle  means  for  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  Somerset.  Anonymous  letters,  paragraphs  in  the  papers, 
secret  scandal,  aiming  shafts  at  the  honour  oi  his  wife — such  were  the 
instruments  and  appliances  Mr.  Pike  made  use  of.  These  were  but  light 
exercises  to  keep,  as  it  were,  lus  hand  in  practice — little  skirmishes  pre- 
paratory to  a  greater  conflict.  Pike's  more  important  triumphs  were  yet 
to  come,  and  destiny,  also,  though  he  dreamed  not  of  that,  was  weavug 
its  web  even  for  Aim. 

Chapter   IX. 

OUR      HEROINE. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  pass 
over  a  certain  interval  of  time. 

We  must  introduce  him  into  Brookland  Hall,  the  ancient  Elizabethan 
mansion,  the  exterior  of  which  we  have  already  described. 

The  sun  beams  were  streaming  cheerfully  through  the  windows  in  iront 
of  the  house.  They  warmed  the  pavement  of  the  old  entrance-haU,  that 
pavement  being  composed  of  slabs  of  white  and  black  marble  diamond- 
shaped.  The  wide  sts^rcase  was  no  longer  gloomy,  for  the  sunshine 
played  on  the  richly-carved  oak  balusters,  and  brought  out  the  roses  and 
fkurS'de-Us  painted  long  ago  in  the  centre  of  the  panels  on  the  right 
hand.  The  beams  shot  reverently  and  with  a  chastened  softness  through 
the  arched  stone-mullioned  windows  lighting  the  picture-gallery,  so  that 
old  full-length  portraits  in  curled  wigs,  with  long  straight  swords,  and 
lace  ruffles,  glowed  again,  and  seemed  animated  with  the  life  which  had 
forsaken  the  originals  for  three  centuries.  The  coats  of  arms  emblazoned 
in  gold  over  tne  principal  doorways  especially  attracted  the  bright 
messengers  of  the  sun,  which  showed  to  advantage  their  quarterings  and 
supporters,  to  soothe  the  gazer  with  dreams  of  ancestral  renown. 

But  brightest,  gayest,  gladdest,  streamed  the  dancine  rays  of  morning 
into  the  great  oak  drawing-room.  The  brown  wainscoting  with  its 
square  panels  toiced  with  figures  of  heathen  goda  and  goddesses;  the 
lofty  celling  dirided  into  compartments,  painted  to  correspond;  the  heavy 
gilt  cornices;  the  polished  oak  doors;  the  mantel-piece  of  black  Siena 
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marble,  high,  spiicious,  elaborately  carved,  and  surmounted  by  busts  of 
King  James,  Elizabeth,  and  her  royal  father;  the  massy  furniture  of  the 
room ;  the  ample  draperies  at  the  windows,  green  damask  fringed  with 
gold  bullion — all  assumed  a  rich  warm  hue,  the  beams,  that  themselves 
never  grow  old,  so  thoroughly  brightening  up  and  revivifying  their  faded 
honours. 

Three  individuals  might  have  been  seen  in  that  ancient  drawing-room. 
There  sat  Mrs.  Somerset  at  her  embroidery-frame.  Time  had  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  her  beauty,  which  was  of  a  description  calculated  still  to 
inspire  love  in  its  ideal  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  its  more  mtmdane  form. 

Had  she  forgotten  her  lost  child  ?  Years  had  healed  the  wound:  more- 
over, the  place  of  the  lost  one  another  supplied.  Sorrow  had  long  ceased 
to  weigh  on  her  heart,  and  her  days  were  days  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Somerset  was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  yet  their  attach- 
ment was  mutually  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  nature.  He  was  now 
leaning  in  his  chaur,  reading.  His  head  had  begun  to  exhibit,  in  tell-tale 
lines  of  silvery  hair,  the  quiet  advance  of  years.  His  face,  though 
rather  homely,  was  of  that  peculiar  description  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
an  ag^reeable  impression.  The  cheeks  were  healthv  and  florid ;  the  eyes 
dear  and  open ;  and  his  smile  had  so  much  benevolence  in  it,  was  so  full 
of  honest  joyous  feeling,  that  its  fascination  was  irresistible. 

Mr.  Somerset,  as  he  held  his  book  in  his  hand,  at  times  glanced  up  from 
the  page.  It  was  not  to  survev  the  park  without,  the  groups  of  old  trees, 
or  the  church-tower  beyond :  his  eyes  fell  with  inexpressible  pride  and 
fondness  on  a  slight  figure  near  him :  it  was  that  of  a  girl  about  eleven 
years  of  age—his  daughter  Hester. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  table  bending  over  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper.  A 
bunch  of  flowers  lay  before  her,  and  she  was  endeavouring  to  emulate 
their  colours  by  the  sweet  mimicry  of  the  painter's  art.  Her  chair  being 
rather  elevated,  she  was  compelled  to  stoop,  so  that  the  bright  waves  of 
her  long  auburn  hair,  falling  forwards,  half  concealed  her  features,  and 
many  a  round  curl  lay  on  the  paper,  like  glittering  gold  rings  on  a  sur- 
face of  snow.  However  beautiful  in  this  position  she  looked,  the  girl  did 
not  appear  to  like  the  intrusion  of  the  hair  thus  shading  her  face,  for, 
ever  and  anon,  with  her  little  white  hand,  she  impatiently  flung  back  the  * 
mass  of  ringlets,  and  in  that  action  her  head  was  thrown  backwards,  and 
the  exquisite  contour  of  every  feature  perfectly  revealed. 

The  face  of  a  child  of  eleven  years — ^ah !  when  the  face  of  childhood  is 
handsome,  there  is  nothing  so  lovely,  so  fairy-like,  so  angelic  in  created 
nature.  It  seems  as  if  the  shadow  of  man's  fall  had  not  yet  reached  those 
joyous  sun-bright  features.  The  light  of  Eden  is  still  undimmed  in  those 
mnocent  eyes,  and  the  withering  influences  of  care,  of  thought,  and  sor- 
row— the  curse  pronounced  upon  man — have  not  come  to  steal  one  hue 
from  those  fresh  peach-like  cheeks.  Holy  cherubim  are  painted  as  chil- 
dren. Is  it  because  these  little  ones,  their  span  of  life  being  so  short, 
cannot  have  wandered  £ar  from  their  original  source — Deity  ?  Or  is  it 
because  their  love,  unmixed  as  yet  with  earthly  passion,  is  the  type  of  all 
purity  and  holiness? 

Hester,  the  lighthearted,  the  beautiful  fedry,  free  and  gay  as  the  but- 
terfly of  spring;  merry  as  the  summer  bee;  thou  pearl  beneath  the 
waters  of  life !  thou  rosebud  with  thy  delicate  leaves  still  folded  up  in 
their  coy  unblown  sweetness!    Would  it  were  in  our  power  t/>  paint  thee 
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as  thou  oughtest  to  be  painted,  £Eur  young  child  I  but  thv  sweet  features, 
scarcely  developed,  like  some  star'behind  its  silvery  cloud,  must  remain  un- 
described  in  their  soft  haze.  Little  Hebe,  with  the  poutins^  cherry  lip, 
with  the  full  laugh  of  delight  ringmg  £rom  the  soul ;  or  inm  the  tear  of 
infantine  tenderness  hanging  on  the  long  lashes  of  thy  deep  blue  eyes  ; 
the  picture  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  We  cannot  fix  the  magic 
hues  of  the  prismatic  bow  on  earthly  canvas ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  hope 
to  delineate  the  ever-changing  elements  of  such  loveliness,  bright  child, 
as  thine. 
The  f&iher  hung  over  the  chair  of  his  daughter,  and  watched  the  pro- 

n  which  she  made  in  her  painting.  The  pride  he  felt  in  possessing 
is  child  a  creature  so  purely  beautiful  as  Hester  was  excusable,  and 
Mr.  Somerset  spoke  no  word,  but  held  his  very  breath  for  the  delight 
which  he  experienced. 

Hester  was  so  intent  on  her  occupation  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  she 
was  unconscious  her  father  was  near  her.  A  shadow,  as  he  intercepted 
the  light  from  the  vrindow,  fell  on  the  drawing-paper ;  then  she  became 
aware  that  he  stood  behind  her,  and  the  young  girl,  flinging  aside  her 
curls  with  both  hands,  let  her  head  fall  back  over  the  chair,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  a  peal  of  merry,  silvery,  musical  laughter. 

Somerset  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead.  Happy  moments  overbrim- 
ming with  pleasure !  reckless  age  of  the  heart's  gushing  glee  and  trustmg 
fondness.  The  earth,  with  all  its  darkness  and  misery,  has  still  scenes  and 
transitory  hours  which  shine  like  glimpses  of  lost  Paradise — those  scenes 
are  scenes  of  home  felicity  and  hidlowed  love — those  hours  are  the  hours 
of  joyous  bounding  childhood. 


THE  APPROACHING  OPERA  SEASON. 

Mb.  Lumubt's  season  is  so  near  at  hand,  and  his  honour  is  a  matter 
of  such  engrossing  interest  to  the  pleasure-seeking  public,  that  our  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  operatic  prospects  occupying  the  limited 
space  usually  devoted  to  theatricals  in  gcnei'ol.  We  just  record  the 
successes  of  Mr.  Oxenford's  version  of  ''  Ariadne"  at  the  Olympic,  Mr. 
Geo.  Bennett's  "Retribution"  at  Sadler's  Wells,  Mr,  G.  H.  Lewes's 
"  Noble  Heart,"  likewise  at  the  Olympic,  and  Mr.  Chorley's  "  Old  Love 
and  New  Fortune"  at  the  Surrey  (our  order  is  chronological),  deeming 
that  in  the  aggregate  they  make  up  a  pretty  good  batch  of  verse  ^or  a 
single  month,  and  then  shift  our  glances  to  Mr.  Lumley's  promises,  which 
have  been  published  in  a  semi-official  shape. 

The  great  feature  of  these  promises  is  a  manifest  determination  to 
strike  into  a  new  path  as  regaras  the  production  of  operas.  Italy,  now 
fertile  in  tumults,  has  ceased  to  be  fertile  in  the  lyri(»l  drama ;  and  the 
manager  of  a  theatre  professedly  Italian  is  obliged  to  direct  hu  attention 
to  France  or  Germany.  We  always  considered  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  Verdi  a  ngn  that  something  of  the  sort  would  occur ;  for  uiough  we 
did  not  join  in  the  outcry  raised  against  this  modem  tnaesiro  by  some 
eminent  musical  authorities,  and  though  we  were  willing  to  admit  a 
certain  amount  of  dramatic  feeling,  and  some  originality  in  the  empk>y- 
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ment  of  his  chonues,  we  felt  that  he  was  not  Atlas  enough  to  support  all 
the  Italian  theatres  of  Europe,  and  we  also  became  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  every  new  opera  which  issued  from  his  pen  was  a  degree 
inferior  to  the  one  which  immediately  preceded  it.  *'  Nino,"  ^*  Emani," 
**  Foscari,"  and  "  Lombardi,"  hare  indeed  kept  possession  of  the  stage 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  ''  Attila"  proved  an  useless  affiur,  and  still  more 
so  was  the  "  Masnadieri." 

The  doctrine  that  Italian  music  ought  to  form  the  staple  commodity 
at  an  Italian  theatre,  is  perfectly  sound ;  so  likewise  is  tnat  which  pro- 
hibits the  eating  of  rats  and  mice.  But  when  the  time  of  Italian  non- 
productiveness  arrives,  and  when  the  besieged  city  has  lost  its  orthodox 
viands,  necessity,  which  respects  nothing,  causes  even  these  sacred  doc- 
trines to  become  practicallv  useless.  Hence,  people  must  not  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Lumley  because  he  departs  from  his  original  intention.  Well 
do  we  know  that  he  has  often  sighed  for  the  appearance  of  some  Italian 
musical  genius,  capable  of  taking  Europe  by  storm ;  and  his  inviting 
Verdi  to  compose  an  opera  on  purpose  for  his  theatre,  was  a  public  proof 
of  his  good  intentions. 

'^  La  Frigione  di  Edimbiurgo,"  an  opera  by  Ricci,  honourably  known 
here  by  his  *'  Scaramuccia,"  is  the  only  Italian  novelty  to  be  expected. 
The  "  Medea"  of  Meyer  will,  indeed,  be  new  to  a  great  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  play-goers,  and  will  doubtiess  a£fbrd  an  effective 
character  for  Mademoiselle  Parodi,  who  is  engaged  for  tiie  coming  season. 
<<  Medea*'  was  Madame  Pasta's  grand  rdle^  and  it  is  inherited  as  a  matter 
of  right  by  her  pupil. 

*' L'Enrant  Ptoaigue,"  the  new  opera  by  Auber,  will  probably  make 
its  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  almost  as  soon  as  at  Paris.  More 
important  is  the  promised  production  of  an  opera,  to  be  composed  by  M. 
Halevy,  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  '*  Tempest"  TheMiranda  of  Sontag, 
and  tiie  CaUban  of  Lablache,  cannot  fiEul  to  excite  a  sensation.  Nor  will  the 
music  of  the  work  be  its  sole  element  of  attraction.  M.  Scribe,  whose  con- 
structive talent  and  fertility  are  matters  of  universal  history,  is  to  com- 
pose this  book ;  and  we  are  informed  tiiat  new  scenic  effects  are  to  be 
mtroduced.  Knowing  the  capabilities  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  this 
respect,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  these  novel  effects  will  be 
glorious." 

From  the  fact  that  nothing  definite  is  said  with  regard  to  the  ballet 
department,  we  may  infer  that  this  will  be  less  important  than  on  some 
former  occasions.  If  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Lumley  has  only  complied 
with  the  taste  of  the  times.  Cerito,  at  ihe  commencement  of  her  brilliant 
career,  created  a  mania  for  the  ballet  such  as  had  not  existed  for  many 
years.  Comparisons  between  her  and  a  number  of  highly  distinguished 
competitors  were  made  in  the  most  violent  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  the  news- 
papers abounded  with  metaphysical  terms  to  express  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  each  danseuse.  That  period  was  the  culminating  point  of  the 
ballet;  it  has  since  gradually  declined  in  its  power  of  creating  excitement, 
the  decline  being  accelerated  by  Mademoiselle  Jenny  land,  the  furore 
about  whom  at  once  raised  the  operatic  department  of  the  establishment 
beyond  all  competition  with  the  other. 

Let  us  wind  up  by  expressing  our  wannest  wishes  that  Mr.  Lumley 
will  succeed  in  his  great  and  difficult  undertaking,  and  our  sanguine 
hopes  that  these  wishes  will  be  realised. 
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Thb  notices  of  new  books  must  ibis  month  be  reduced  by  an  imperious 
necessity  to  the  limits  of  this  page.  The  republication  of  EvehpCs 
Diary ^  by  Mr.  Colburn,  is  happily  one  of  those  cases  which  can  well 
afford  to  be  so  dismissed  for  Uie  present.  It  is  only  surprising^  that  the 
work  of  so  admirable  a  writer,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
our  historical  knowledge  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  out  of  print.  The  present  is 
a  very  beautifiil  edition,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  library. 

Evadne;  or.  An  Empire  in  iu  Fally  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  by 
Charles  Rowcroft,  published  by  Messrs.  Boone,  not  only  recommends 
itself  by  its  own  literary  merits  and  sustained  power,  as  an  able  picture 
of  a  great  empire  in  its  fall ;  but  in  the  portraiture  which  it  gives  of  those 
political  and  religious  dissensions,  and  the  general  corruption  which  led 
to  that  fall,  there  is  a  lesson  which  may  be  perused  with  great  advantage 
by  those  now  prosperous,  and  yet  whose  fate  m^  one  day  be  the  same. 

Ellen  Clayton ;  or,  The  Pomades  of  the  West,  Another  novel,  in 
three  volumes,  by  S.  D.  S.  Huyghue,  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  has 
a  title  which  conveys  no  idea  of  the  fund  of  knowledge  of  back -wood  life 
— remote  lands  and  trackless  wilds,  with  their  strange  forms  of  animal 
life  and  sublime  scenery — which  is  exhibited  in  a  work  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Red  Man  is  also  searchingly  portrayed  and  ably  vindicated. 

Courtship  and  Wedlock ;  or.  Lovers  and  Iittsbands,  a  novel,  by  the 
author  of  "  Cousin  Geoflfrey,"  published  by  Mr.  Newby,  forms  by  the  pla- 
titude of  its  subject  a  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the  precedmg  work, 
which  is  full  of  noble  aspirations  and  inspiring  descriptions.  The  mysteries 
of  courtship  and  wedlock,  as  practised  by  the  adepts  of  a  hyper-civilisa- 
tion, could  not,  however,  find  a  happier  pen  for  their  delineation  than  that 
of  the  well-known  authoress  of  *' Cousin  Geoffrey,''  and  the  sketches 
of  life,  suggest^  evidently  by  what  the  author  has  seen  in  the  fashionable 
purlieus  of  Brighton,  will  not  fail  to  interest  a  large  class  of  readers. 

The  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  A.  Crawford,  in  two 
volumes,  also  published  by  Mr.  Newby,  is  a  story,  the  interest  of  which 
is  made  to  consist  in  delaying,  with  torturing  ingenuity,  that  reconcilia- 
tion between  a  man  and  his  wife  which  the  reader  feels  is  inevitable 
throughout.  This  conspiracy  upon  the  reader *s  patience  is,  however,  so 
effectively  carried  out,  that  no  one  could  get  over  the  first  few  chapters 
and  not  read  on  to  the  end. 

Thoughts  on  Self^CuUure,  addressed  to  Women,  by  Maria  G.  Grey 
and  her  sister,  Emily  Shirreff,  published  by  Mr.  Moxon,  are  carefully  con- 
sidered and  calmly  and  seriously  expounded.  The  chief  novelty  attempted 
is  to  show  practically  and  efficiently  how  the  task  of  self-improvement  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks,  translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Winckelraann,  by  G.  Henry  Lodge,  and  published  by 
Mr.  John  Chapman,  is  a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  It  forms  the  seconl 
volume  of  Winckelmann's  general  history  of  ancient  art;  and  as  it  is  a 
work  which  is  alike  indispensable  to  the  student  and  the  connoisseur,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  a  success  that  will  insure  the  publi- 
cation Or  the  other  volumes. 
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CRITICAL  REM;ARK;S  on  THE  "MISER'S  DAUGHTER,"  . 
^*  No  re-issue  of  any  popular  romances,  Vlthin  our  recollection,  was  ever  so  deserring  of 
the  title  of  cheap  edition  as  the  pres^Rt  jre^pahlicatioR  of  thie  worki  of  William  Hairiaon 
Ainsworth.  At  its  commencement,  it  may  h^  rememhered  hf  our  readers,  tha$  we  espe* 
dally  called  to  the  present  enterprise  the  public  attention,  and  dnoe  then,  having  watched 
the  progressive  appearance  .of  these  romanoes,  we  only  recognise  new  reasons  for  f^iterating- 
onr  commendations.  What  appears  to  us  to  be  manifest  upon  the  veiy  face  of  the  under- 
taking is,  that  nothing  but  an  enormous  sale  can  possibly  render  it  remunerative.  Of  the* 
present  re-issue,  however,  in  that  respect,  proving  eminently  suocessfhl,  we  are  in  no  doubt 
whatever,  f^m  the  extraordinary  pppuhirity  already  obtained,  and  to  the  present  day,  we- 
will  add  too,  sustained,  by  the  writing  of  Mr.  AinswOrth.  In  the  volxmie  last  published,, 
the  fourth  of  the  chec^  edition^  the  subeoribers  Will  have  found  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
tale  entitled  *  The  Miser's  Daughter,'  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  firontispieoe,  representing^ 
firom  the  pencil  of  Daniel  Madiae,  the  features  of  the  novelist.  Apart  altogether,  however,, 
from  this  attraction,  the  volume  before  us  is  especially  fraught  with  fiudnation  to  all  such 
as  delight  in  the  agreeable  etfusions  of  the  imagination,  steing  that  it  contuns  perhaps  the 
most  felicitous  production  of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  It  was  *•  The  Miser's  Daughter^ 
which  first  secured  the  public  approval  to  the  Magazine  still  published  under  the  name  and 
editorship  of  our  novelist.  Conscious  that  this  was  possibly  the  happiest  of  his  numen>iis> 
achievements  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  Mr.  Ainsworth  offered  it  as  a  token  of  parental  afiection 
to  his  three  daughters,  in  a  dedication  remarkable  for  its  brief  and  diarming  simplicity* 
The  allusion  made  by  him  to  this  circumstance  in  the  preface  to  the  present  re-issue  is  so 
beautiAilly  expressed  that  we  must  be  permitted  its  quotation.     'Whethco','  says  he, 

*  because  it  was  more  easily  written  than  the  rest  of  my  works,  or  because  it  deserved  the 
preference,  I  cannot  sav;  but  this  tale  was  always  my  own  favourite.  As  sudi  I  have  ni- 
scribed  it  to  three  others  of  my  ofispring,  who  are  not  less  (and  with  better  reason) 
favourites  with  me.'    Knowing  this,  we  oan  now  recognise  the  appropriate  selection  sf  the 

*  Miser's  Daughter*  as  the  story  to  be  embellished  with  the  likeness  of  the  romandst 
Enterprise  so  conspicuous  cannot  fail  to  secure  an  increase  of  success  to  the  undertaking, 
and  in  doing  so  the  cheap  edition  now  in  progress  must  necessarily  tend  to  popularise  stOl 
further  an  already  popular  reputation." — Sun. 

%*  The  rest  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Works  will  be  published  in  this  ooUectioo. 
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NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  BirfER  (iOUItD>         ' 

IN8CHIBED  TO  BIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVOHtHIRS. 


Call'd  Perfect  Tact  (if  it  indeed  be  art, 
Whose  skill  implies  an  all-embracing  heart), 
Behotd,>-ih  Lokmah's  lord, — tbc)  only  tlhiiig. 
In  all  he  did,  beyond  thy  compassing  ^—  ' 
In  Lokman*s  self,—  the  spirit  more  than  frae, 
'Which  thou  hadst  shown  as  well,  hadst  Uiou  been  he. 


} 


Lokman  the  Wise,  therefore  the  good  (foi^  wiie 
la  but  sage  good,  seeing  with  final  eyes), 
Was  slave  once  to  a  lord,  jealous  though  kind, 
Who,  piqued  sometimes  at  the  man's  master  mind^ 
Gave  biro,  one  day,  to  see  how  he  would  treat 
So  strange  a  grace,  a  bitter  gourd  to  eat. 

With  simplest  reverence,  and  no  surprise, 
The  sage  receiv'd  what  stretch'd  the  donor's  eyes? 
And,  piece  by  piece,  as  though  it  had  been  food 
To  feast  and  gloat  on,  every  morsel  chew'd ; 
And  so  stood  eating,  with  his  patient  beard. 
Till  all  the  nauseous  favour  disappear 'd. 

*  See  the  ground-work  of  the  story  in  D'Herbelot,  and  other  Bastem  authori- 
ties. Lokman  has  sometimes  heen  called  the  Arabian  JEsop;  and  sometimes 
thought  to  have  been  JEaap  himseUl 
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428  Musinffs  in  my  Study. 

Vez'd,  and  confounded,  and  disposed  to  find 
Some  ground  of  scorn,  on  which  to  ease  his  mind, 
**  Lokman!"  exdaim'd  his  master, — *'  In  God's  name. 
How  can  a  slave  himself  become  so  tame? 
Have  all  my  favours  been  bestowed  amiss  ? 
Oc^eould  not  bmiiis  fifte  thine  haire  saved*  liiee  dus?** 

Calmly  stood  Lokman  still,  as  duty  stands. — 
.    <'  Have  I  receiv'd,"  he  answer'd,  **  at  thine  hands 
Favours  so  sweet  they  went  to  mine  heart's  root. 
And  could  I  not  accept  one  bitter  fruit  ?" 

''  O  Lokman !"  said  his  lord  (and  as  he  spoke, 
For  imy  bve  his  wonda  in  softness  broke), 
"  Take  but  this  favour  yet: — be  slave  no  more: — 
Be,  as  thou  art,  my  firiend  and  counsellor : — 
Oh  be;  nor  let  me  quit  thee,  self-abhorr'd; — 
'Tb  I  that  am  the  slave,  and  thou  the  lord." 


MUSINGS   IN   MY   STUDY. 
Bt  Horace  SsaTHy  Eaq.,  Authob  ov  ^<  BBAioiiBTrE  Housb,"  &c. 

As  there  are  many  way-side  flowers  Bcarcdy  worth  gathering  individually, 
which  would  nevertheless  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  a  nosegay,  so  do  spring 
up  in  the  mind  many  thoughts  of  trifliiig  separate  value  which  maybe  well  worth 
eollectlDg  into  a  posy.  Fultoh. 

HONB  SO  BLACK,  AND:  WWW  BO  VTBIXE,  AB  THBT  ABB  PAIHTBD. 

When  Shakspeare  wrote 

Than  iaaoBft  soul  of  goodness  In  tilings  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out, 

10  deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the  religiousness  of  the  thought,  that 
he  introduced  it  by  a  solemn*  invocation  of  the  Deity— a  feeling  not  less 
characteristic  of  the  man  than  the  sentiment  itself  was  honourable  to 
mankind.  Yes,  earthly  oreatares  though  we  be,  not  altogether  have  we 
lost  the  purifying  influences  of  the  heaven  from  which  we  fell.  Na^, 
we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  divest  ourselves  of  this  hallowing,  this 
celestial  infusion.  Eireiy  man,  it  has  been  said,  carries  a  chained  devil 
in  Ins  heart :  with  more  •truth  mtrht  it  be  asserted  that  every  man  has 
a  guardian  angel  in  hiaboaom,  :mose  wii^  are  free,  whose  yearnings 
are  always  heavenward.  What !  shall  we  crown  Satan  and  detnrone  the 
Deity?  When  we  are  evil-doers  shall  we  pitifully  urge  that  we  were 
moved  and  tempted  by  the  devil,  as  if  he  were  irresistible?  And,  when 
holierr  invitations  bedcon  us  to  virtue,  shall  we  not  ejaculate  with  pious 
gratitude — " 'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  witUnus  ?"■    Small,  how<everi  ia 
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of  9eoogaamg  the  Mwoe  of  4faoBe  yiympiuigi,  wben  tiwir 
kvigliteoiis  «Bd  lofty.  We  mntt  }go  fyarAer:  we  mut  adopt 
^SBuJeqware's  reoommonJmtion,  and: aobnowM^e  '^soinfrflottl  of  goodDon 
.in  tliiiifls  oviL" 

As 4De  cloud  ibafe iooks  Uaok  4Mid  IcdwinooB'to  dbe^eartkifaM  s  bright 
.«ide  to^  ran,  so  may  we  hope  that  the  darkness  of  (hmwi  oSeaoBs 
^■w^  pvesent  some  «toimig  gleam  wiien  contomplated  £rom  aibove ;  and 
if  Heaven  can  find  a  plea  for  forgiving  ovr  misdeeds,  sorely  we  may  ez- 
ennse  a  «milar  indolgenoe  towards  eaoh  other.  Alas  I  in  oar  compoand 
elements  virtue  and  vice  are  almost  ine^table  oompanions.  They  are 
the  medal  and  its  reverse  :  they  attract  and  repel  each  other  by  a  sort 
of  antipathetical  sympathy.  As  physical  nature  is  subject  to  passions — 
such  as  storms,  inunoations,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  which,  however  ter- 
xible  their  immediate  devastation,  eventually  purify  the  atmoaphere,  and 
fertilise  the  earth ;  so  do  our  human  passions,  despite  their  imminent 
ilai^ger  and  -mischief  frequently  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 
.JAany  of  our  vices — the  shadows  or  oarieatures  of  our  virtues— 'are  but 
.so  jnany  good  qualities  pushed  to  distortion  aiid  ugliness  :  some  of  our 
virtuesy  on  the  contrary,  borrow  their  ladiaBoe  from  the  delects  of  our 
•uituie,  as  the  luminousness  of  certain  organised  bodies  proceeds  from 
iheir  comiption.  Passion,  like  the  bias  of  the  bowl,  will  sometimes 
oacry  us  to  the  light  point  in  the  end,  hy  drawing  us  away  from  it  at 
first.  To  march  straightforward,  and  to  storm  every  MftpedisMBt  we  saest, 
"wlien,  by  a  trifling  deviation,  we  nugbt  avoid  it,  is  to  be  wsoag^headed 
in  pursuit  of  what  b  right  A  winding  path  will  enable  us  to  ascend  ^a 
mountain  which  would  he  inaecessible  in  a  direot  one.  Many  a  man  has 
Allen  by  looking  too  high.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  tumbled  into  a  pond 
while  staring  at  the  moon.  ''Fool  that  I  am!"  eiEclaimed  the  philo- 
sopher, "  by  looldng  into  the  pond  I  might  have  seen  the  moon,  but  I 
oonld  never  see  the  pond  by  gariog  at  the  moon.'* 

Good  and  evil.  Eke  the  Siamese  twins,  ean  have  no  separate  exist- 
OBce.  There  can  be  no  light,  either  moral  or  material,  without -shadow ; 
JDO  shadow  without  light.  Turn  the  hinges  upon  which  the  cardinal 
virtues  swing,  and  you  will  see  their  opposite  vices.  Were  there  no 
audi  filings  in  the  world  as  infidelity,  despair,  and  nusanthropy,  then 
£uih,  hope,  and  charity — ^the  inevitable  conditions  of  our  existence — 
would  confer  ao  more  merit  on  their  possessor  than  the  merely  animal 
fiiBctions  of  eating,  4rinking,  and  sleeping.  What  passion  so  prolific  of 
snretohedness  and  crime  as  jealousy ;  yet  this  snake  among  the  roses 
springs  fromiove — the  best  and  holiest  of  our  impulses.  Revenge  is 
only  a  wild  sense  of  justice  :  it  is  taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands 
when  we  cannot  find  or  cannot  trust  other  hands  to  wield  it.  Tyranny 
has  often  been  exercised  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Freedom,  as  recent 
examples  abundantly  prove,  often  degenerates  into  oppression.  Prodi- 
fgaltty  is  only  an  excessive  generosity;  psrsTmonv  nothing  hut  a  too  rigid 
«eoDomy.  Though  we  do  not  always  injure  those  whom  we  hate,  we 
•geaenilly  hate  those  whom  we  have  injured — «  feeling  which,  however 
fxApMej  is  cot  altogether  wilhont  a  paHistmg  esq^nation ;  rince  it 
»fly  soise  from  an  ^ort  to  recover  oui:  own  respect,  hy  persuading 
ovrsrfves'that  <ocir  victim  was  reaHy  odious,  and  merited  what  we  have 
iitfflielcid. 
'Oh,  supei&ial  leader!  (should  I  have  any  stRh)  I  fceseedi  thee  to 
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430  MuHngi  in  my  Sfiky. 

^huiuh  thethought  ^  I  hkie  h^ta  s^ldtig  to  retnoi^  aiif  inft>rftl  lifltf- 

'  mark— to  cbniuae  the'  bbtmcULiieiiithfltt  sepa^t^  rigM  fttih  ^rdflg^^  An 

'  the  beauty  of  Tirttie,  of  vartiish  drer  the  uglineftB  of  Vice.     ^  Believe  me^ 

I  had  no  such  stdSvikWf  thbugfats.'' "  It  w^'M^'otg^  to  show,  that,  m 

ihe  mysterious  interfusioti  of  our  dbiible  kiature,  our  lAotives  mtist  often 

be  Uncon^ottsl^^fied^,  ^^A  th^t  4^h^  i«^  f^^t  Mfdn'  the  weaknesi  of 

-dtit*  st^engih,  Wtiht  MMigth'of 'Wi^^      !«^bi£^k»ixt4fioe^s«Kihr 

to  exercise  tomids  each  pther  tili4'^<'(6llaHt)^ilh^^  itakttWixmg'iM:^u 

'%»i9  rthai  ^i^i!ti'li6evmk'-H,vtti^h^h^t'^^^^  pro- 

"T^kia^'that'tftftik'^tli'Woeyili'^H^    'Ui.J.n.    ^n,.ni./   'I   L-,Vr,(;;..-  h:'/   /liod 
,  .      ,  ,  .      THE  MABT-MICBOGOSM.  ,  ,     , 

i    ,i,Froipjtf*e;ie<?;ioei|i,oiEc^Tltophilo8o^  ip. hipa joine- 

;,th>i^»ii|nalQgo»0.tQ  tbfi ^ur  {djwneuts,  he  |wi]Meii^f?aiji^4' *  miioroooe^^or 
Y^.Jitjtle  wftMrW^,  I4^(^  mdeeiiii    li^  the  |UDWfw»W^.  (^lipapwou  giyen  to 

.jtbo  vpiMers^]i^y)  recent  jmprovemiants  in  our  telescopes,  and  the' inc<^- 
{['O^liYahl^  .Ibhein^Snite  e^lasgement  of  which  we  shall  probably  h^co^ 
({)9^gnis^Ql^(f^)llVe.iop7ea8^  ttl^  power  of  pur  optical  inatmrneDts,  mfUQQU^ 
rrhl^^^ia$S^Il^e,|;i^  4itl?  eiiffU  of  n  little  world  mthout  readeringtumu^ 
^:,riflipii<^u^/  jl/f  lwi?»frti^l>\mjJpi4^p  Honpurs,  let  him  at  the  saineti^ 

confess  his  comparative  insignificancci  and  dub  himself — mujidi^  wuin' 

,  >A#.(the,e^^ee,{YoU  pt^  burybg  gepfinttl^.  upph  geneia^<^i9^  ^he 
,  huipaip^im^DCM^fqj^  4o)^<i)0t  s^m  rto  i^eirnwi^dpqi,  nor  to  have  jnaderiOp 
^  tis  tmMl  ywyite^siJjf  teiyen(,fts.jto,the  physiq^  lafwsof  his  dw^l^ng 
*  ptacp.  j  Jiv  thfeiiefUiBen,ipytt^<4og2fi  Vesta  personified  the  stability  of  tihe 
/jAiyrtb/;  aQ4  l^heqt'  tt^  Sffa^an  'i^^ronomei:,  ,4^t9^^  ^^^  ta^t.that 
;h  the.  eiMrtSr^fo)tp4  P^  i^  f^W  aad  round  tqesup,  he  was  publjicly  ^Kixcused 
Ml^fiinipiftv,,fQr  mQTOig  Itbe  ^▼erUisth^gi Yesta  from  li^,place !  A  dipvsaiid 
-,  prtvKQ  9^ years  eh^s^ 41^4  the  buoaaa  mic^oposm^had  gathered  so  much 

saipienoe  in  the  intepya),  that  Galileo  ;tK»iv^  smv^  tre^lpienfi  toe  pro- 
»   ipulgf^ting  the  sameopinwpjof,     Q  nxoa^  epUgh^n^  little  world!  ,  ,Two 

hundred  ^pd.  thirtytthree  jreai^  have  pasa^  a^way  ^9^  ^  i^pVM<^^^ 

duiring.  Thich  term  tducaJtioii  -has/ been  regu^ady  i^xp^ipdjlng ;.  jetj  Yfe^ve 
;,  wjseaccef,  ipc^eeiafitiqid  a|id  lay,{who  apply  to  .our,  geologist^ ^an4  i]^ 

•diifif^yeFtes  th^,  jpreci^e  terinif  e^  liie  Jesuit^,  ifhei^  they  declared,  the 
,  ^Kwitionii  of  < QI#14eo.to>  be;  "  abpui)^y,|al^  in.  p^iijo^phy,  apd  contra^  to 

ithf!  .exfi5ess|;i^Qrd'.<rf  (Sod."  ,  0  most  je^rped  ^i?4  ihberal  Pundits  I— if 
.  iguorane0.49  l:)lis«y.ye.ipuflthe  wi^eiiudeed'.;  if.Ugptry  be  religion,  ye  are 

mosti  unqp^tiwahfy  d^yp^^f. »    u  ...it 

•ii    ."■•■..•      I    .:•:!•,   .J :.,:    KTHB.KRTflllWSyCHQSW.      '.i-  -■..:•    i: 

lPythag<>ras  is  said  io  have  boMwbd  ^ihis  thleory  frbm  the'  Egvbtiins, 
'  oi*  froni  tne  Indian  Brahi^ih^  among'  t!ie  la^tdr  of  ^^hom  the  ddbtHne 
,  still  forms  a  leaciing  feature  of  theik*  religioh;  but  it  i^  ^irbbabfe  tihiitUe 
belief  prev^ed  long  before  its  existence' ciii  be  pt'o^ed  by  any  hytQncal 
record  or  j^ssigiiabU  t^itl<3ini  Iti  the  ihfkncjr  of -the  wbrld,  ^en  ^ihan 
could  Uybt  even  gue^  at  a  sbliltion  6f  the  miLny'  my^teri^  by  Which' hie  Iras 
surrounded,  when  he's^Wth^  ^1)  Irkiisfbrm^d  iiito  the  btitt^rfl^,^the 
tgg  into  the  eiigle^  the  ateotli  ihto  ihk  oak ;  if^hen  Other  products  of  the 
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0  his  ejres,  'i(  Fiurz^^ttmii^tijaral  to  aupppiet  ti^i  tb^,  sou|ix>C,  mm  f<v^d 

^jkfter  d^«tii  inta  o^faef  bodies.     This,  t^ox3^.boffever<.T^oiifLfy,..lfas.!fo 

^  fitr^bfneficial  that  it  inyQlye^  a.beHof  in  a  iapjf^^\f,  c^  x^Wfvrds.find 

-•l^iflhn^nts;  for.  ir,the.dec^ase4'  h9^  l>eefi  yi'cii^i^  Jb;Tr<^  to  i>^  in^mi- 

^agn^d.in  the  bodj|\of.8oine  ^pproppat^f  brnt,  t|u^,  io)f  df>  peoAip^  fpr 

^B^enJ  ages;  but  if  .he  had  lived  virtuoufl^,  some  Wp^Jbr^t«L  or.eve^a 

f  b^^ioanGi^tVie,  WMtqii^iY^hissoi]]^    //.,;.  ^    [        ^        '  /  .    ^ 

,   ^^h%t  so  Q^untl  as  b  behi^  ii^,  this  tBuumigcatioiiL  of.-a  l^tj^^g  w)op^ 

body  was  subjected  to  various  metainorphosea  <andr  constant  interfji^pn 

iritn  the  outward  world?    Hamlet  deduced  the  lump  of  earth  which 

Pstch'd  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw, 

horn  imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  and  he  might  have  followed 

^  subsequent  mutations  until  it  again  became  animated  in  tlie'persbn  of 

'  Mme  future  emperor.     Men^  animals,  attd  'plants  undergo  a  pef)^ttial 

'  iuooipdntion  into  one  another,  the  same  primary  elements,  which  ai^  bnlj 

'^fbur  in  number,  formiug  the  basis  in  all  organic  beitigs.  United  thu^  to^- 

^  therin  the  consanguinity  of  umversal  nature,  we  are  of  brotherhlood  ^h 

die  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  oak ;  but  not  the  less  dosel^r  connected^JivMi 

-  the  weazel,  the  gnat,  and  the  Weed.     Happy  the  man  wha  feels  that  there 

is  but  one  f amity  in  the  world,  and  who  is  imbued  witk  a  love  for  all' his 

•  relations. 

Curious  the  speculation,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  metempsycheariSf  to 
follow  out  the  iudicial  transmigrations  to  which  the  different  classes  of 
--  mankind  would  probably  be  doomed.     Conquerors  and  warlike  kiii^ 
animating  the  bodies  of  gamecocks,  would  lacerate,  torment,  and  destroy 
each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace,  just  as  they  themselifies^ 
for  their  own  royal  pastime,  encouraged  popular  throat-cuttrng.  W^^ldly 
priests  might  l>e  converted  into  hawks,  which  only  fly  heavenwardan 
pursuit  of  prey ;  or  into  larks,  which  seem  to  be  seeking  the  sky  for'the 
sole  purpose  of  singing  hymns,  but  which  never  lose  sight  of  their  snug 
home  and  their  nest  eggs  on  the  earth  below.     Suigical  experimentalists, 
^  vivifying  frogs,  dogs,  or  rabbits,  would  undergo  the  tortures  they  had 
"  wantonly  inflicted,  the  operators  being  their  own  sons,  who  had  succeeded 
'  to  their  practice  and  their  cruelty.     Anglers  would  exchange  the  aih^e- 
'   ment  of  the  rod  for  the  anguish  of  the  hook,  which  shoald  be  torn  6ut 
■'   of  them,  after  they  had  gorged  it,  st  least  twice  a  day.     Sportsmen, 
incorporated  in  pheasants  and  partridges,  tfnd  condemned  to  taste  for 
once  what  they  had  so  frequenuy  dispensed,  Would  crawl  with  maimed 
and  broken  limbs,  or  blinded  eyes,  to  some  bidden  ditch,  there  slow^ly  to 
expire  of  hunger;  and  foxhunters,  metamorphosed  into  hunted  foxes, 
should  be  allowed  the  daily  privilege,  after  a  desperate  run,  of  being  in 
at  their  own  death!     Authors,  and  more  especially  critics,  realising  the 
nickname  sometimes  bestowed  upon  them,  and  converted  into  real  book- 
worms, should  pass  their  lives  in  defacing  the  leaves  by  which  they  are 
supported,  and  constantly  picking  holes  in  the  works  befere  them. 

To  speculate  upon  the  probable  fate  of  individuals,  and  more  especially 

of  those  still  living,  might  appear  invidious,  otherwise  I  could  name  a 

celebrated  ex-chancellor,  who  would  find  himself  quite  in  his  element  as 

'  a  chameleon.    I  could  point  out  two  never-silent  senators--*'^  £t  cantare 

^pures,  ei  re$pondere  parati**—eatheT  of  whom  might  give  an  appppi^ate 
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soul  to  the  great  animal  killed  by  Meleager.  I  oovU  iodicate  a  disti»» 
guished —  Let  me  not,  however,  be  tempted  into  any  aach  pedJoaa 
personalities— 

Satire's  my  weapon,  bat  Fm  too  disorest 

To  nm  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 

INFLinSKOS  or  CUBiATE  OH  BELIQION.  | 

Idolatiy  is  of  southern  growth,  the  countries  for  which  God  has  dosia 
the  most  oeing  renerally  the  most  de6cient  in  pure  and  tnia  religpion.  Li 
those  sunny  and  soul-eeducing  lands  men  become  enamouied  of  the  beauty 
c^  the  eartn,  and  worship  it  as  a  divinity.  Their  celigioci  is  the  giatitaw 
of  their  senses,  not  of  their  understanding.  In  the  cheerless  and  unlovely 
north,  man,  repeHed  from  the  outward,  betakes  himself  to  the  inwara 
temple,  and  turns  from  the  unattractive  viable  to  the  beauties  of  tiie  i]n« 
■een.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  abstractions  are  edd  or  even  inoom- 
patiUe  with  a  fiery  enthusiasm,  ioet  spiritual  imaginiags  have  often  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  mind  than  tangible  realities. 

Who  can  preserve  his  religion,  however  steadfast  and  settled,  from  the 
influences  of  elknate  ?  Who  can  render  his  mind  independent  of  &e 
barometer?  On  a  gloomy  November  day  I  ha/ve  sometimes  fancied  that 
I  could  hear  the  tolhng  of  my  own  passiog-beU,  and  my  soul  has  been  Hie 
more  saddened  by  the  boom  of  its  silent  echoes,  because  at  such  momenta 
misgiving  clouds  have  passed  over  my  mind,  dark  and  spectral  as  the 
shadow  of  a  monumental  figure.  A  sunny  May  momtng,  on  &e  contrary, 
intoxicating  my  spirit  with  its  delicious  breath,  has  made  me  feel  aa  if 
life  were  a  perpetual  ecstasy,  and  earth  contained  no  tomb.  Merdly 
animal  enjoyments,  in  fact,  lower  us  to  the  level  of  animals  who  are  vir- 
toaHy  immortal  from  their  ignorance  of  death  ;  whose  present  is  also  tiieir 
future ;  and  who  find  in  this  world,  according  to  the  treatment  they  ex- 
perience, either  their  heaven  or  th^  hell. 

COMMUNISM. 

Stubbes,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses,''  speaking  of  the  '*  toyes,  fan- 
tasies, and  babbleries  whereof  the  world  is  full,'*  exclaims — "  are  they  not 
invented  and  excogitate  by  Belzebub,  written  by  Lucifer,  licensed  by 
Fluto,  printed  by  Cerberus,  and  set  abroach  to  sale  by  the  infernal  Furies 
themselves,  to  tne  poysoning  of  the  whole  world?"  He  could  not  have 
said  more,  and  he  ou^t  not  to  have  said  less,  had  he  been  reading  the  re- 
cent writings  of  the  French  Communists. 

TBTTTH. 

From  the  time  of  Pilate  downwards  thousands  h»re  asked,  <<  What  ia 
the  truth?"  and  as  many  more  have  att«npted  to  define  it ;  but  M.  de  k 
JCotte  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  sought  a  solatMii  of  the  difionlfy 
by  tracing  its  genealogy «-''  When  Ignorance  was  brought  to  bed  of 
Opinion,'*  says  that  writer-^''  Pride  and  Idleness,  the  parents  of  Jgoonnos^ 
without  hesitation  named  the  child  T&hth.*' 

Moral  truth,  being  to  a  certain  degrae  conventioaal,  may  vary  in  its 
aspect ;  but  whatever  theologians  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is.bnt 
one  rdigious  truth  that  is  uniform  and  immutab)e-*-tis.,  the  troth  that  is 
4Mishrined  in  the  intention  and  manifested  by  worship. 
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TUKKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY.* 

The  OttoauKD  TnikB  nice  to  ihe  present  day  rather  ettcamped,  than 
pennanmtiy  aatftlod^  in  Europe.  Their  real  country  is  Aaia,  and  their 
habits  Bad  mannezs  are  Asiatic.  It  requires  no  great  stress  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture  to  oneself  how  the  sturdy  shepherds,  leading  their  hedb 
and  fladra,  moder  the  protection  of  the  sultans  of  Karamania,  to  the  hills 
■ad  piatns  around  the  Greek  capital  of  Bithynia,  emboldened  by  the 
iBoeesses  of  tiie  SeljukiyBn  king  against  a  weuc  and  effeminate  enemy, 
andstimnkted  by  a  turbulent  and  licentious  chieftain,  were  gradually  led, 
bom  tile  possesnon  of  a  few  Rentier  strongholds,  to  further  conquests^ 
ie  the  feundation  of  a  dynasty  at  Brusa,  to  the  passage  of  the  Helles* 
pent,  and  ultimately,  ninety-three  years  after  the  cloture  of  Adrianople, 
and  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  contests  of  Othman,  to  the 
mastery  of  Constantinople  and  the  whole  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 

Hie  Osmanli,  or  Ottoman  Turics,  have  thus  no  ether  right  to  the  great 
and  noh  and  oiuse  Christian  countries  which  they  now  rule  over,  than 
tiiat  of  conquest  They  are  not  the  aborigines  of  the  country ;  they  rose 
to  power  within  that  country,  but  they  came  from  without,  subjugatine^ 
at  first  the  degenemte  Greeks,  and  tneu  aU  the  different  races  whii^ 
people  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Hence,  from  the  pened  of  crossing  the  Hellespont,  now  four  centuneB 

Ji^  to  the  present  day,  has  been  one  long  usurpation  of  a  great  portion 
Europe,  characterised  only  by  a  fierce  hatred  of  the  conquered,  by 
iaci^ability  of  civilisation,  religious  bigotry,  bad  government,  luxurious 
and  indolent  habits,  fanaticism,  pride,  and  ambition,  the  latter  oocasionally 
rousing  the  Osmanli  to  a  spirit  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  above  all,  by 
a  stem,  unyidding,  inflezible  hatred  to  Christianity,  and  to  all  thsi 
emanates  from  it,  or  assimilates  them  to  it. 

But  the  Turk  Imnself  feels  that  he  has  no  permanent  right  to 
the  position  he  now  occupies.  Every  writer  and  every  eye-witness  of 
credit  repeats  the  same  thing,  that  the  Turk  is  aware  by  tradition,  by 
belief  or  by  the  visible  state  of  things,  that  his  tenure  of  a  portion  of 
Europe  must  soon  go  by  ;  the  more  devout  among  them  take  care  that 
their  bodies  shall  be  earned  across  to  the  Asiatic  shore^  where  they  feel 
that  their  descendants  must  follow  them.  The  native  Christians  look 
forward  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  that  will  emancipate 
them  from  tiie  tiiraldom  of  the  Mussulman,  and  the  testimony  of  all 
Europeans  acquainted  with  tiie  country  would  tend  to  establish  the  same 
thing — that  the  Turks,  like  the  Moors  of  Spain,  must  one  day  depart 
from  the  land  of  their  tempomry  triumj^  and  glory.  The  Turkiah 
empire,  it  has  been  said,  has  been  in  its  nominal  agony  for  five  genecar 
tions,  but  there  are  signs  that  this  great  catastrophe  is  now  dose  at  hand. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  the  united  onslaught  of  Great  Britain  and 
l^key  upon  the  Greeks,  supported  as  the  latter  are  by  the  imperial 
head  <n  thehr  AvbnAu  may  not  at  cmce  bring  about  a  long  expected  soln- 

*  Turkey  and  its  Destiny:  tke  Besult  of  Joumeys  made  in  1847  and  1848 
to  examine  into  the  State  of  that  Country.  By  Ciiarles  Mac  Earlane,  Ssq. 
«vols, 

Wbat  is  to  be  done  with  Turkey?  or,  Turkey,  its  Present  and.3Fni»e. 
GcAbaia. 
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tion  to  this  great  question^     Nations, may  Lurry  to  their  ruin  $8  wdl  as 

Tawaitit     But  whether  or  riot,  it  cauoot  be  long  dejayed,  iltliou^ti  toe 

Immediate  impulse,  whether  originating  in  the  refuge  given  to' i  ha(M3flil 

^•df  HuDgariati  combatants,  or  in  a  striiggte  against  RusMn  >^ce^(faji^ 

-on  the  Danube  or  in  the  Morea,  may  oring  that  coucloiaoti  Abiiii^^it 

^  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  ,would  be  premature  to  prophesy  .^f  ^^  "^iieiient 

inoment.  '  '        "        ,    '  \ 

"'^'  VVhat  is  the  picture  now  presented  to  us  by  Turkey  Iti  Ebr6p»6ilfer 

n^early  four  centuries  of  misrule?     This  fine  country  is  lii  fdrtutiiaL^'in 

its  position  as  in  the  diversified  productions  of  its  soil,  yASHe  itim6iiii' 

lainous  character  renders  the  climate  at  once  varied  and  ssddkrfbui..  TSiie 

"may  be  seen,  growing  in  rich  luxuriance,  at  the  base  of'8bow-ch)Wl4Bd 

;l4pp|y  ^ves  oC  orange,  olive,  fig-tre«i,  and  vines  ;  fbefre,  at  the'  folotHjf 

^^  mpun tains  cover^  at  the  summit  with  majesticf  fbi^  treee,  fields  trilying 

/,with  ^he  cotton  ai)d  tobacco  p)ant,  ;the  rich  maize^  and' eveiy  deser^iiim 

of  the  choicest  grain.     Aeaih,  we  have  the  leapih^  casoaae,  kaa  'tk 

^  n;ioi|ntain  torrent,  burstins  from  a  cbabtic  wilderness  of  iroek  and  pfeciplc^B^ 

(gradually  ezpandmg  ii^tb  the  meandering  liv^r,  wbic)i,  after  fiMjiAi^g 

vast  plains  and  valleys,  at  length  mingles  Its  waterd  Vith  tk^  oeeani     '^ 

But,  alas!  if  we  except  occasional  crumbling  towns  and  villages  tHth 
Jihe  cultivated  fields  around  them,  which  impait  something  of  lilfe^and 
^,<^eerfMlneaa  to  the  landscape,  and  gladden  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  t^ 
It  highly -fevouied  region  remains  for  the  most  part,  in  point  of  populaticm, 
a  desert.     Tfai»  wUl  be  readily  understood  when  we  remember  that  it 
^  nearly  equals'  France  in  extent,  and  surpasses  it  in  fertility  and  in  tile 
.  variety  of  its  p^duotions^  while  its  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  Trat^- 
Danubian  provinces,  scareely  amount  to  7,000,000.     How  forcibly  are 
'  we  impressed  ynih  the  difierenoe  presented  by  the  same  country  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  when  we  reflect  niat  a  g^at  part  of  this 
immense  territory  was  once  the  densely -populated  home  of  civilised  mcoi, 
who,  confined  within  too  contracted  an  area,  quitted  their  native  land^^ 
fi>und  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  ^ 

,     But  it  is  not  enough  Uiat  all  eye-witnesses  should  report  that  deo^y 
^  and  death  have  been  making  their  slow  way  for  a  long  timie  past ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  without  placiijg 
before  the  reader  the  prog|ress  and  results  of  those  great  reforms  which 
..were  to  bring  Turkey,  by  its  own  eifbrts  and  sacrifices,  into  its  proper 
position  and  rank  among  the  other  nations  of  civilised  Europe.     Mr. 
;  Mao  Parlane*s  book  comes  very  opportunely  for  this  purpose.     This  gen- 
tleman, well  known  for  a  previous  work  on  the  same  coi^itry,  had  been 
induced  to  believe  that,  ^nce  his  last  sojourn  there  in   1827-8,  the 
government  and  thepondition  of  the  people  had  been  greatly  improved; 
that  an  equahty  of  rights  had  been  established  between  the  Mussulmana 
and  the  Christians;  that  the  tyranny,  oppressioi;i,  and  corruption,  oh  the 
part  of  the  men  in  office   and  power  had  almost  ceased;   and  th^t, 
,  thro^igbout  tVo  country,  a  oonsiaerable  progress,  was  making  in  order, 
,  justice,  aipd  civilisation.     He; went  in  ^847,  not  knowingly,  he  says^  ^to 
gloat  over  the  dying  agonies  of  an  empif«,  but,  honestly  to  witness  &is 
,  improvement,  and  to  see  and  judge  fpr  hi^nself;  and  that  whicli  met  tiis 
eyes  is  cop^igned^,  in  pleasant  gossiping  language,  in   the  two  bulky 
^  tome&i  fix)m  which  we  shall  n^ke.a  few  cixtracts. 

The  .fiiat  thing  ihafi  struck  our  traveller  was  the  change  thai  nas 
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,  tal^fH  p1|U)e  in  dres9 — that  forced  chapge  of  costume  which  he  sajs  has 

tijftjQirprmcrd  the  Turlcs  into  rather  mean,  shabbv-IooluDg  people.     But 

he^^9es  ndt^dd  how  much  the  Turk  abhors  this  dress^  ana  how  bis^- 

.miipulfjted  spite  is  vented  upori  the  Franl«  for  the  chanj^e.     Twice  hitf 

the  wntec  of  this  notice  come  in  for  his  share  of  opprobrium  from  this 

caused  once  from  a^  detachment  of  fktigued  soldiers,  who  cursed  the  tigfit 

.ai^d  i^^tiTOW  |ifezpve^jbl(^  yhich;  hajl  taken  place  of  the  loose,  baggy, 

^.aether  gaivnentd  of  biden  timpsjana  a^seeond  time,  in  ti  still  more  angry 

"^aod^insultinig  ic^ne,   from  a,  defeated r  soldiery^  w)i6  found  thie  Fraiik 

^^tropers  iropeaed.  their  flight  so.  mudK,  as  in  many  instances  to  be  i^- 

I  duced  to  cast  tHem  away,  and  to  continue  their  inglorious  reitreat  tn 

,  morci  prioiitiye  and  simply  atUre.  '   ^ 

The  nei^t  j^int  was^.the  notbiious  abdminations  of  Pera — the  d6g|ii, 

'.liorses  and  ^$»|^,  the  porters,  the  offensive  smells,  ana  bad  streets— these 

wei^  as  tU^y  ever  were^  only  that  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  had  become  himself 

.xi(iore  agedi^^nd  more  fastidious  and  sensitive  to  these  evils,  which  he  dilates 

'  up6n  a»  top  Ip^ait  len^h  and  almost  too  much  gusto.     Once  seated  at  a 

"  table  cThoi^^  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  met  with  some  Frenchmen,  officers  afid 

^tciYiUans  :— ; 

I,  ,  J  Monsienr  je  Colonel  reaev  uoqn  tpld  %^  that  pe  was  on  a  sort  of  tour  of  mspection, 

%,^iu9sioH  ^traordinaire,  tnait  he  bad. seep  very  extraordinary  scenes  since  his 

ah-ival,  and  that  he  thought  Turkish  rdbnid  Was  all  a  mere  flam.  He  and  his  two 

HtUaAi^  had  come  «p  some  ti^o  Mbtftti^  S^  Itota  Algteiti,  when  therjr  had*  Xftka 

Jiserrmg  saietal  yeara  .  Tbey  hM  bdeft^sto  Tfebisondi  ^M  had  returned  thence 

'>|a  a  steamer  with  fifteen  young. Qjrqasman  females  under  the  charge  of  two  old 

^ve-dealers^  who  were  bringinV  them  &r  «^e  to  Constantinople.    "  On 

'      *     •  "      —     * "  •    Qpl6M— "nrhfey  make  ts  bdicv6  fine  thingsf 


aann€  d  crdire  jaliment,*'  said  thd  QpTbiid— ''Tbtiy  make  ts  btiiev^  fine  things  f   The 
"^Bultan  hks'oiflered  the*  public  siave^ifl^  fe  be  shut  up;  and  upon  thestreoglh 
lof  this  ordoxmanee  the  news 
^  stalrexy  eveiQFwhere  ia  tlie  i 


ii  of  this  ordoxmanee  the  newspapers  be^  bavApibclairnddTtbat  theire  was  an  end  to 
e  Sultan's  .dqini^ns,  and  Europe  has  been  silly  enough 


^fp  pe^ymyt—F Europe  aeula  sottise  da  te  cr^ire,  I  have  known  the  country  many 
'  a  year.  The  slave- trade,  black  and  white,  was  never,  within  my  knowIMge,  more 
'^kiHive  thten  it  now  is.^  Another  Frenchoum,  a  civilian,  and  a  very  quiet,  gentle- 
manly man,  who  had  no  mission  either  ctsttaordinary  or  ordinary,  but  who,  after 
vliai4ng  tilivelled  in  Euglatid  and  over  a  gopd  part  of  the  Continent,  was  travelling 
.^in  Turkey  for  his  amusement,  more  than  oonfirmed  the  assertions  of  the  colondl 
He  too  had  beeu  up  the  Black  Sea,  and  hi&d  seen  white  slaves  shipped  at  various 
rportsfortheBtamboul  market  ! 

^      After  a  fiance  at  the  streets,  squiires,  and  promenades,  the  first  insti- 

^utidns  visited  were  the  manufactures  recently  established,  and  which 

were  to  convert  Zeitun  Bumu  into  a  Turkish  Birmingham,  San  Stefano 

into  a  South  Carolina  cotton  farni,ahd  Maori  Koi  into  an  Oriental 

Sheffield.     As  usual,  it  was  all  talk ;,  the  plans  Had  existed,  competent 

persons  had  been  brought  from  diSTerent  countries  as  superintendentli ; 

but,  the  means  to  carry,  out  the,  pAans  had  to  go  through  so  man j  bands 

^  T— Turkisti  and  Armenian— ^before  it  got  to  the  English  and  Americans, 

,  or  their  employh^  that  it  unfortunately  evaporated  on  the  way.     VFlio 

,hlas  ever  sojourned  at  Constantinople  and  not  witnessed  one  or  ittdre 

.ihstanceaTof  this  Turkp- Armenian  kind  of  progress?     "The  day  that  we 

were  up|  at  Safea  i^oii",  tevs  Mr.  Mac'Patriane,  "old  Mr.  H ,  the 

English  manager  at  Maori'  Koi,  was  makitlg  -^  grand  6moke  wi^  his 
furnaces  and  t^'  cnimueys  ;"but  two  or  ^hre^  days  later  the  great  fire  in 
^  tiie  blasting  furnace  went  out  for  want  of  co^s,  and  it  Was  neter  rekindled 
agijin  for  more  than  six  morithrf:"  Tiiribei^  ott  h^  t^ttiarks :  **  Let  ahy 
adventurer  repair  hither  with  a  project,  no  matter  how  absurd  it  may  boi 
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Vkihe  will  be  certaui  to  £nd  a  graater  or  lesa  rewud.  Maoy  acellie 
iMsons  thdj  have  bad,  but  it  ghoold  jeem  that  thcr^  like  to  be  duped  hj 
.impottoia.  Hie  funds  «re  low,  the  reaouxoes  of  the  etapie  are  gettisjg 
.«xhanated;  but  Turkey  is  still  a  land  of  promise  for  sehemers  without 
akiU,  and  charhtans  without  pnocixde.  There  vae  hardly  a  pasha  but 
bad  his  pet  mau.  of  thia  dasa.  The  total  xMunber  of  the  adveuturen 
oolleoted  in  Fera  and  Galata»  and  all  iutii^ing  agaiast  one  another,  aad 
beiug  in  daily  humour  to  cut  one  anothers  throats,  must  have  been  very 
ooosiderable.  Yet  all  these  fellows  lived — all  got  money  before  ihey  beat 
.a  retreat ;  aad  when  they  were  gone,  what  cared  they  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Turks,  or  anything  else?  Some  of  the  projects  with  which  they  had 
deluded  and  excited  the  very  highest  men  of  die  state  were  alaaoit 
incredibly  abaurd. 

At  San  Stefaao  Mr.  Mac  Faxiane  met  Dr.  Souihgate,  the  woU^Jummmi 
American  missionary  and  bishop,  who  has  lived  and  travelled  for  many 
years  throughout  tae  Turkish  empire.  The  oonvexaatian  of  this  com- 
petent authority  had  the  e£Pect  of  dia^patii^g  some  of  the  dreams  in 
which  Mr.  M.  still  indulged: — 

**  This  young  Saltan,"  said  he,  '<  is  mild  and  kind;  but  his  educatioD  in  'flie 
iuurem  has  been  most  defective.  Now  he  lives  almost  entiieliy  in  his  harem»  and 
is  governed  by  the  caiuioes  of  women,  who  are  not  only  emptying  his  treasury  l^ 
th^  extravagance,  but  mining  his  mind  and  body.  And  tlus  ia  the  life  he  has 
been  leading  ever  sinoe  he  ascended  the  throne  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Truth  ean 
seldom  penetrate  the  walk  of  the  inqierial  haron,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  bis 
jniziisters  stand  in  dread  of  the  intrigues  of  his  women  and  eunuchiB.  Although 
be  has  made  two  or  three  short  tours  he  really  knows  nothing  of  the  wants  and 
miseries  of  his  country.  They  hoodwink  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  places  and 
tdistricts  through  whicb  he  passes  are  dressed  i:^  for  the  occasion,  like  mere  scenic 
representations.  He  means  well,  as  far  as  his  very  limited  knowledge  allows.  So 
perhaps  do  two  or  three  of  his  present  ministers.  Bat  they  have  no  instruments 
io  work  with.  The  emphifis  of  government  are  as  corrupt  and  rapacious  as  ever 
£b^  were,  and,  whenever  th^  are  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  government, 
and  the  criticisms  of  the  Buropean  ambassadors  and  conauls,  they  are  just  as 
oppressive  and  cruel  Now  and.  then  you  may  find  an  exception;  but  I  never  new 
A  food  pasha  to  be  left  long  in  his  place.  As  for  this  Tammaady  which  prescribes 
<iomethlng  like  an  equal  treatment  of  Mussulman  and  Christian  and  Jewish  subjeclSy 
it  isan  iDoonsistenqy  and  an  impracticability  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  <o  longasAof 
adhere  to  the  Mahometan  law;  but  go  over  into  Asia,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  day^ 
journey  from  the  capital,  you  will  find  that  the  *  beautifiil  ordonnance*  counts  fbr 
nothing  at  aU.  These  precipitate  Turkish  reformers  have  built  without  a  basis. 
!niey  do  not  re]y  upon  the  old  religious  feeling  of  the  Turks:  Oie^  are  doing  ail 
they  can  to  uproot  it;  that  feeling  has  been  going  rapidly  these  twelve  years,  and 
is  now  almost  gone.  They  have  not  substituted  any  other  religious  feeling.  They 
liave  been  mizmg  up  the  spirit  of  Yoltaireism  with  the  fbrms  of  Mahometanism. 
Th^  have  been  patcAung  up  an  Oriential  system  with  shreds  and  firagments  of 
various  Bmiopean  systema.  There  is  no  ooQgmity:  the  opposite  qualities  wSl 
r  Uend  together." 


Mr.  Mac  Fatiaoe  admits  that  in  iihe  administsation  of  the  penal  Jawa  a 
flBitder  spirit  has  mamSsated  itself,  at  least  in  the  capital,  and  that  eseoa- 
iiam  tire  very  rare,  even  for  offences  anch  as  breaiBh  of  religjoaa  faitiby 
and  inooBtinenoe  between  Franks  and  Moslem  wsomen,  which  nev«r 
^would  have  been  fonoalr  overlooked;  but  the  mcrease  of  crime  be 
.{desoAes,  at  Conatantinoi^b,  aa  truly  fiigbtful) — 

ft  was  not  safe  to  go  afler  sunset  through  the  hmerstreets  of  Oalataand 
^Etaplnna  unless  you  went  armed  and  attended.  Noetamal  housebreaking,  stnet 
lobberies,  and  the  like,  did  not  stop  down  by  the  water-aide,  they  aseended  the 
laiplomatichillofPeca.   Between  the  8th  of  Almost  and  ibe  7th  of  September  we 
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battbam  0f«r7  night;  as  legfiilariy  u  tlie  ffa«ft  It  ww  a  reTirai  of  JvfeoaFli 
aadefit  Rome  hy  nl^^  I  know  not  bow  raanj'  maiden  or  stabl^igv  weiv 
ciewded  in  that  brief  space  of  time.  I  bare  noted  in  m j  journal  the  two  which  made 
the  moat  noise.  A  Bnssian^  in  passiBg  the  comer  of  a  street,  wasstabbed  and  robbed» 
and  ^Mm  at  an  bonr  when  the  shops  wero  yet  open,  and  plenty  of  pec^Ie  in  %\» 
•trcets.  Nebedy  intofered  <x  made  any  e£R)rt  to-  seisBe  the  assassins.  Th9 
weunded  man  mnatered  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  door  of  a  ooflfee-hoose 
Inmt  by  a  Greek  Bayafa.  The  Greeks  within,  seeing  the  biood  ponring  flrom  hia 
side,  and  dreading  to  be  committed  if  he  should'  be  Ibond  there  by  the-  polxoe^ 
bleeding  to  death,  or  dead,  threw  him  beadlooff  oat  of  the  shop,  and  doeed  the 
door  upon  him.  Hie  Bnswan  f^  on  the  hard,  sharp  stcmes  of  the  street,  and 
there  died.  A  few  nights  after  tins,  a  French  ofikser  perished  in  the  same  wajr. 
Monsieur  Gros  was  second  surgeon  on  board  the  French  steam-fHgate  Ze 
Oaner.  Am  he  was  retnming  alone  one  eteningto  his  boat  wiudi  he  had  left  by 
tile  wharf  at  Tophana,  he  was  assailed  in  the  jn^ncipal  street  of  Galata  by  threa> 
men,  who  sprang  upon  him  from  a  dark  comer,  and  who  did  not  leave  him  until 
each  of  them  had  more  than  once*  plunged  his  knife  or  dagger  into  Ms  body.  BL 
OiOB,  badly  wounded  as  he  was,  crawled  to  the  wharf,  got  into  his  boat,  and  re- 
turned to  his  ship.  For  a  day  or  two  hopes  were  entertuned  of  his  reoorery ;  but 
an  awful  gash  in  the  lower  bowels  proTcd  mortal,  and  he  now  lies  in  the  French 
bufying-ground* 

Some  attribated  this  fearfdl  state  of  things  to  the  ^*  too  great''  leniency 
of  government.  Our  trayeller  belieyes  that  it  aiises  from  a  too  great 
ana  sudden  influx  of  population  in  the  capital  (partly  from  foreign 
conntries,  and  partly  at  the  expense  and  drainmg  of  the  provinces) ;  from 
9M  inefficient  police,  which  is  at  once  corrupt,  indolent,  and  stupid ;  and 
from  the  general  demoraUsation  which  always  attends  the  decay  and 
decomposition  of  a  country.  We  are  inclinea'  to  agree  with  our  author, 
especially  in  the  two  points  of  an  influx  of  the  cast-off  of  society  from* 
aH  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  a  corrupt,  inefficient  police,  of  wmeh  we 
eoud  give  many  instances,  but  which  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
Bnssian  by  the  Greeks  suffices  to  give  an  idea ;  for  no  one  can  interfere 
in  Constantinople,  even  in  doing  good,  when  a  crime  has  been  committed^ 
without  the  chance  of  himself  simering  for  that  crime. 

It  is  a  curiously  painful  thing  to  witness,  and  peculiarly  illastratiye 
of  the  general  corruption^  indolence,  and  stupidity  which  pervades  a 
oovmtry  generally  demoralised,  that  almost  all  the  reforms  which  the 
Ttdcs  have  borrowed  from  the  Franks  are  by  them  made  to  work  badly, 
or  they  take  the  worst  parts  of  a  system,  omitting  the  good,  and  in  all 
eases  they  make  everything  a  source  of  extortion.  It  i^ypears,  that  besides 
the  custom-bouse  and  quarantine  nuisances,  which  have  crept  in  now  some 
time  back,  that  a  censorship  on  books  has  also  been  established,  and  the 
history  of  Mr.  Mac  Farlane's  small  package  of  printed  travelHng  companions 
illustrates  the  working  of  the  system  well  Journeys  innumerable  had 
to  be  performed ;  the  consul,  nay,  the  ambassador,  applied  to  in  yain ; 
aod,  after  all,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  to  be  paid  to  get  a  fevr 
Yoinmes  out  of  the  dntches  of  these  barbarous  and  extortionate  censors ; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  anything  objectionable  in  the  wo^ 
m  question : — 

The  internal  workings  of  the  reformed  system  of  administration  broke  upon  me 
by  degrees,  and  most  frequently  through  accidental  observations.  It  was  in  this 
way  I  first  learned  that  the  government  had  fixed  an  oeirtn  duty  on  all  the  provi- 
sions  consumed  in  tiie  Chri^ian  suburbs,  and  had  at  the  same  time  established 
tnaTTTwwm  prices  for  meat,  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  Ac.  One  morning,  near  the  beautifhl 
square  fhuntidn  at  Tophana,  we  saw  a  Greek  gardener  selling  ripe  treth  figs.  The 
ftuit  in  his  basket  looked  so  tempting  that  we  were  going  to  buy  some,  when  two 
Turkish  cavasses  came  up  and  seized  the  Greek  in  a  savage  manner.  What  had 
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the  gardener  done?    He  had  been  seUing  his  fruit  for  a  few  paras  more  the  oke, 
th^in  the  price  fixed  by  the  governor  of  lo^hana-    "But  my  figs,**  said  the, poor 
Greek,  "are  figs  of  the  best  quatity^-are  yery  fine  figs;  people  will!pg|y  pay  theT 
price  I  ask  for  them.    I  cannot  force  thera  t(>  buy.     People  will  pay  a  poor  man  aV 
few  paras  the  more  rather,  than  eat  the  coninion  figs.   IrVhere  is  my  sin?  ^Jnaim! ., 
Amaun!,  What  wrong  have  1  done?"    The  cavasses  told  hinjl  that  he  had  thrown 
dirt  ujK>n  the  law,;  thsJtfigs  were  figs,  and  all  a(  one  price j  that  he  h^  taken  more' 
pajraa  the  oke  than  was  fixed  by  the  governor,  ^nd  ip\ist  go  to  prison  for  it:"* 
and  making  the  gardener  put  his  basket  of ,  luscious  figs  on  his  head,  wnd  giving^j' 
him  a  kick  behind  to  quicken  his  pace,  thcy,n\arched  off  with  him  to  tlias^  si  thy,' 
abominable  dungeons  in  Tophana,  which  are  left  unchanged,  and  are  enough  to^*] 
gite  disease  or  death  to  the  victim  that  is  shut  up  in,  theni  for  a  short  t4.me.   How" 
lodg  the  poor  grower  and  vender  of  figs  remained  there  I  cannot  say  j  but  1  was^, 
assured,  by  one  who  well  knew  the  usages  of  the  authorities,  and  the  secrets  of*.] 
the  prison-house,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  liberated  until  the  Turks  , 
had  eaten  up  all  his  figs,  and  had  made  him  pay  a  fine  in  money.   This,  thought  I,  " 
is  a  pretty  way  of  encouraging  a  man  to  grow  good  fruit.  ,' 

i^The  visitDt^  erossing  from  Fera^'*or*<jbl4ta)  to  Gotstai^tio^tlePiopefy 
tod  gi^tierally  cmifines  hii  Visits  tb  ^e  haztM,  th^  fchlef  s^tiai'ea  htid 
mosques,  ana  the  central  portions  of  the  city;  but  he  would  be  surprised 
if,^^xt«iic|iiig  his  perambidatioiis  Ibrtheb  t»  ^  we^twaxdv  heriNiB'^  find* 
wkat  is  wot  Apparent  even  from^  the  lofty  walcb-toiver  of  Ga]$t«,  that  thke 
are  great  taoant  spaces  id. the >midbt  of  the  seveh-hilled  citjj  V  ^f  The  oat*' 
ward  appea&^nce  of  the'oity/'  Mr^  Mao  Fitrkoe  jusdr  remarks^  '^  is  dec^- ' 
tivB^  the  sereti  hills  of  Eastern' Rondo,  with! the Valfeya  betweea,/ looking 
at  a  little  distance  «» though  theywdreifsmpieteiy  boycoed  lAnth  buydings.  < 
Within  the  city: walls  there  are,  :hi  x^aliinF^,  numerousi  void  spaces  where 
nd  hafaitatioiis' have  stood  any  time  within  the. last  bentury; '  Some  of 
these  desolate  spots  in -the  midst  oQ  Constantiiiopl^  beifag  tfsvor^  bj 
roads  seldom  frequented,  are  perfecli>Mlitudes/ whose  one ^  may.  i  sit  and 
muse*  on'  the  mutabi<lities[of  g;lofy  iSnd  areaitnoss,.  ahd  th6  decay  of  ernpfres, 
as '  among  the  rains  of  Pahoyra' in  the  dese^,  andnvith  seareely  more 
cbance  of  being  disturbed/*  And  fortheb  on  hb  remarks^  ''Take  away 
the  mosques  and  the  minarets,  whiA  show  oiitr  always  so  beautiRdly,  and 
sometimes  so  grandly^  and  you  see  hardW  anythmjj^  but  meai^  wooden 
houses,  nearly  everywhere  going  to  ruin,  ana  tbreatemng  to  fall  upon  your 
head/'  So  much  for  the  city  of  Islaniism !  When  a  "fire  occurs  in  a  Mus-* 
sidman  quarter,  the  unsightly  ruins  remain  as  the  conflagration  leaves 
them ;  and  thus,  were  it  not  for  the  government  i^dfor  the.  Christie  popu- 
lation, Constantinople  would  very  shortly  be  scaroely  more  than  a  village. 

At  Brusa,  the  city  of  Osman  and  the  great  silk  mart,  our  traveUer 
found  one  Mustapha  Nouree  at  the  head  of  the  government,  who  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  what  a  Turk  pasha  was  and  still  is,  almost  without  an 
exception ;  all  boasted  reforms  overlooked,  the  Tanzimaut  a  dead  letter, 
roads,  agriculture,  every  amelioration  disregarded,  one  only  great  object 
in  view,  that  of  raising  as  much  money  during  a  reign  of  uncertain 
duration  as  was  possible.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  this  promising 
system  is  carried  out : — 

We  never  could  take  a  walk  in  the  streets  without  seeing  the  tufekjees,  or 
policemen,  dragging  unfortunate  creatures  to  prison,  sometimes  for  imputed 
offences,  but  far  more  frequently  for  debt,  for  real  or  pretended  arrears  in  payment 
of  taxes,  for  non-payment  of  the  kharatch  or  poll*tax,  &c.  The  prisoners  were 
frequently  bound  with  cords,  at  other  times  they  were  fettered  and  chained,  nearly 
always  they  were  brutally  treated  by  the  licensed  savages  who  were  conducting 
them.  One  day  a  poor  Greek  was  found  without  his  kharatch  ticket.  He  said 
that  he  had  paid  his  poll-tax,  and  that  those  who  stopped  him  knew  it  was  paid. 
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llus  might  be  true  or  otherwiae,  but  in  either  case  what  Immediately  followed  was  , 
revolting.    A  tufekjee  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  heavy  club;  the  poot 
G|«ek  guarded  his  head  by  holding  up  liis  right  arm,  but  that  arm  was  brokeu  by 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  in  that  condition  the  Greek  was  dragged  away  to  prison. . 
The  Bayahs  fared  worse,  far  worse  than  the  Turks,  ^md  among  the  Rayahs  the  ' 
Greeks,  who  are  feared  as  well  as  hated,  fared  the  worst  of  all;  but  the  Mussul-  .' 
mans  were  far  from  being  exempt  from  this  treatment.    We  often  met  Turks 
among  tlic  prisoners,  and  bound  and  chained,  and  for  no  other  sin  than  tliat  of* '; 
debt.    One  night,  in  the  bazaars,  an  old  Turk  had  his  arm  broken  like  Uie  Greek, " 
an'd  for  still  less  provocation.    Tlie  tufekjces  could  hardly  6ver  arrest  a  man,  oij^'^. 
march  him  off  to  gaol,  without  first  beating  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.    Alt  J' 
this  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Tanzimaut,  and  of  Reschid  Pasha*s  declara-  "[ 
tion  of  Gul-Khan$,  called  (fiicetiously  one  would  think)  the  "Turkish  Bill  ol  ' 
B%hts  v"  but  nobody  dared  speak  of  the  Tanzimaut  in  Brusa.    Morning,  nopn,.^,^ 
or  sunset,  we  hardly  ever  passed  the  gates  of  the  Pasha*s  Konack  without  seeing;  [ 
cajitives  going  in,  or  groups  of  distressed,  woe-begone  people — ver^  frequently  ' 
Turkish  and  llayali  women — crouching  on  the  grouncl  and  waitmg  to  haV6  * 
aodie^ce  of  the  Kehayah  Bey,  or  the  tefrrible  chief  of  the  police,  that  tliey  mi^Tit 
1I0|  payers  and  money  arguments  for  the  release  of  their  husbands,  or  brothers,,  . 

Bot  imprison m^Qty  tvitk  or  iHtkout  d  reason,  ufitil  money  was  paid  for ; 
fireeddm,  fs  not  th^  otAy  resdtatte  o£  a  Turk  pa^ha<  An  EnglisfaiDaa,  of/ 
tbetnam^  of  Thoms6nt  had  a  silk  tetabliahmtot  in  association  with  q^ 
Mutsvdinan,  on^  of  the  most  intdlli^^eDif  t>f  Turks'  at  firasa.  One  mohi* 
ing,  a  few  months' afW  Mr.  Mae  Farlan^'s  departure,  thi^  truly  wbrthy. 
mm  wtas  fodnd  hanged  or  strangled  in  his. 'own  house.  A  Tttrlc  sst. 
hardly  eyer  IqioWn '  to  commit  snidtda :  -the  man  was  in  presperbus  diK/ 
ctitastances  (too  much  so' for  hia  safety),  .in  gooid  healthy  ind  of  a  tadst 
chedrful  temper,,  hut  the  pasha  and)  police  said  he  had  kiUed  hiaiselfy' 
add,  apparently,  no  inqtiiry  was  made !    . 

inquiring  of  a!  friend  bow  it  wa^  that  tlie  prison^  of  the  pashaV 
palace  w^re  crairi  full  of  captives^  and  more  wete  being  erery  moment 
Wried  to  the  sam^  horrible  feculent  dacfgedns,  Idr.  Mao  Farlane  received 
the  following  sattsfactory  explanation  :^* 

llic  greater  part  of  those  people  you  see  in  the  hands  of  the  tufekjees  are: 
caMed  to  prison  becan^e  it  is  known,  or  at  I^ast  cal(»Iated,  that  they  can  pay 
something  for  their  liberty,  and  Will  pay  rather  than  run  (2ie  risk  of  catdiing  the 
fever  and  dying  by  being  detained  in  that  pestilential  hole.  The  more  prisoners 
the  tufekjees  make  the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  the  chief  of  the  police,  the 
beiter  for  the  Kehayah  Bey.  They  arrest  upon  suspicion,  or  upon  no  suspicion  at 
all.  'They  aid  one  another  in  trumping  up  a  story  and  making  evidence;  and  if 
they  want  cxtra-offioial  evidence,  they  can  hire  prof^sional  false  witnesses  for  a 
few  twopences  the  head.  There  are  no  previous  proceedings;  none  of  your 
appearances  before  magistrates,  and  warrants,  and  examinations:  here  the  tufek- 
jees'speak  their  own  warrants,  and  pronounce  them  upon  whom  they  will:  here  a 
man  is  committed,  fettered,  beaten  first,  and  examined  afterwards,  that  is  if  he  be 
examined  at  all,  for  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  guilty  or  innocent,  he  either 
buys  himself  off  at  once  or  lingers  in  prison.  When  the  chief  of  the  police  is 
hungry  he  sends  some  of  his  tufekjees  on  the  hunt,  and  they  never  &il  in  bringing 
down  some  game. 

As  to  the  extortion  attendant  upon  the  ordinary  process  of  levying 
taxes,  the  testimony  of  the  Turk  peasants  of  Musal  will  suffice ;  it  is  th& 
same  everywhere: — 

First  one  old  man  began  to  tell  John  how  badly  he  was  off,  and  how  cruelly  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  tax-gatherers.  Then  another  told  his  stoiy,  and  then 
another,  and  the  comments  and  lamentations  went  round  the  room.  Of  their  own 
accord  they  entered  upon  the  subject  of  their  grievances.  The  Ushuijees  had 
seized  the  carts  and  ploughs  and  the  very  seed  of  some,  the  little  household  fomi- 
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tore  and  cooking  ntenrib  of  othen.  Bx  one  case  they  had  taken  copper  utenafl* 
to  the  ralue  of  400  piastrea,  fbr  a  debt  which  did  not  exceed  2tK>;  when  therietfaft 
ifcnt  and  paid  hii  debt  in  fhll,  thej-iroald  not  gire  him  bade  his  property,*  and 
vhen  he  remonstrated  and  fell  into  a  passion  he  was  soun^  bastinadoed.  Tter 
man  who  told  his  own  story— and  told  it  with  tears  of  shame  and  rage^wai  odb 
of  the  youngest  of  tlie  party,  and  a  rery  handsome  feUow,  with  a  fhink  ooonte- 
nance.  He  told  tiie  tale  aload;  and  all  present  concnrxed.  A  grey,  sensible  oU 
man— tiie  Odi-badn  himself-- said  that  he  had  narrowhr  escaped  the  same  tffll 
ment,  and  that  too  when  he  owed  nothing  at  aB.  TTie  ushnijees  cheated  them  iir 
the  com,  bringing  measares  of  their  own  which  were  not  fair  measures,  throwing 
aside  the  inf^or  grain,  and  taking  their  tithe  on^  Ihim  the  best,  and  makihg  that' 
tittle  much  more  than  a  tenth  by  their  nnflir  measures.  The  collectors  of  tte* 
Saliand,  or  property-tax  (which  is  not  fkrmed  but  collected  by  the  Pariia  and  the 
local  Mndirs),  were  ahnnrs  taking  advantage  of  tfaer  ignoranee^ and gxringthem 
papers  and  receipts  which  said  one  thing,  while  the  collectors  with  their  lips  had' 
tdd  them  another.  One  man  said  that  he  would  do  away  vrith  his  vineyard,  and  root 
up  his  Tines,  rather  than  be  tormented  by  the  SaKan^  collectors,  who  had  takeir 
mnn  him  as  much  as  the  produce  was  wortii.  Another,  who  hod  a  small  mulberry 
plantation,  said  he  would  abandon  it— and  for  the  same  reason.  Another  Utter 
complaint  related  to  the  corvSes,  "  The  forest,*'  said  thev,  "  is  our  Mend,  giving 
na  fad  and  light;  but  the  ibrest  is  also  our  enemy,  for  tiiey  cut  great  trees  there 
for  the  Padiihah's  ships,  and  they  take  our  oxen  to  drag  them  towards  the  coast. 
To-day  there  is  a  demand  upon  us  fbr  twenty  pah:  of  oxeiL  to  drag  a  giant  tree! 
We  hare  not  twenty  yoke  left  in  the  village:  we  oould  not  do  the  thing  even  if  w« 
lefk  our  fields  all  untalled,  and  the  tinoe  for  tillage  is  at  hand.  We  cannot  da  it^ 
but  we  shall  suffer  for  it  I  When  we  work  ourselves  and  our  cattle  to  death,  we 
are  never  properly  piud.  Yes  I  it  is  a  bad  fate  to  be  bom  near  a  forest."  They 
spoke  of  the  conscription  with  horror;  and  it  war  vain  to  tell  them,  as  we  did,  that 
some  of  the  Sultan's  regular  troops  seemed  to  be  in  much  better  oonditlon  than 
themselves,  ov  than  any  of  the  Osmanlee  peasantry  in  these  parts.  They  said 
that  a  life  in  barracks  was  not  a  li&  fbr  a  true  Mussulman.  If  the  matrons  of  the 
village  oould  have  been  admitted  into  our  society,  we  should  have  heard  much 
more  passionate  lamentations  about  the  recruiting. 

In  addition  to  the  tenth,  there  is  another  impost  called  moncata,  wblch 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  paras  per  deunom,  upon  com  lands,  and  sixty 
paras  on  vineyards  and  mulberry  gardens.  When  the  taxes  are  levied  in 
kind,  the  couectors  fix  their  own  price  upon  the  produce,  which  gives 
them  the  entire  control  over  the  markets. 

In  giving  this  sad  list  of  erievances  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
eeoveythe  iflspnessioii  that  ue  Turks  harre  no  good  qoalitiea.  Thej 
have  very  many;  ard  all  travelers  who  have  had  opportontiet  of  com* 
paring  the  two,  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  Turk  is  still  superior 
to  his  Christian  compatriot.  "  You  ask  me,'*'  says  Dr.  R.  Walsh,  in 
his  'I  Narrative  of  a  Besidoioe  at  Constantinople,  1836)"  ^'have  the 
Turkish  men  no  redeeming  quafides  among  those  JSeree  amd  hntkd  oiut 
which,  fbr  so  many  years,  I  saw  them  displaying  ?  I  answer,  they  have 
many  which  might  serve  as  models  to  more  enlightened  people.  Heir 
unfeigned  and  anbnt  piety — their  strict  but  unaffeeted  regsrf  to  the 
laws  which  their  religion  imposes — thrir  devoted  submission  to  the  will 
of  their  sovereign,  as  the  descendant  of  their  Prophet,  and  holding  his 
crown  by  divine  right — the  respect  they  pay  to  their*  superiors  who  are 
set  in  authority,  though  raised  from  the  same  rank  as  themselres — iheir 
noble  pride  in  estimatmg  only  personal  merit,  and  retaining,  as  a  matter 
to  boast  o^  the  name  of  the  humble  trade  to  which  they  were  bom— 
tiieir  charity  to  all  who  are  distressed — their  exceeding  sobriety  and. 
moderation  in  all  their  appetites — ^their  immoveable  intcg^ty,  and  their 
being  the  carri^  of  untold  gold  to  our  merchants,  who  trust  them  with' 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  never  yet  had  occasion  to  withdraw  it 
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•^the  graYity  of  their  deportment,  and  the  moral  soHdity  of  their  charac- 
ter, are  eeneral  qualities  m  which  few  Turks,  of  whatever  rank  they  may 
be,  are  tound  deficient.  I  know  nothing  more  grateful  or  pleasing  than 
the  simple,  unaffected  kindness  of  a  Turk.  There  is  a  natural  courtesy 
about  him  that  is  altogether  independent  of  factitious  manners.  He 
addresses  his  equals  by  the  name  of  brother,  hb  elder  he  calls  master, 
and  his  junior,  son ;  and,  in  general,  regulates  his  deportment  towards 
them  by  the  feelings  that  would  arise  from  such  relations.  Such  qualities 
must  make  the  people  in  whom  they  are  found,  and  their  transition  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  highly  interesting." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these  encomiums,  merited  in 
1836,  are  no  longer  so  in  1850.  Strange  to  say,  with  the  progress  of  so- 
called  ciyilisation,  genuine  piety  has  been  sapped.  The  Mohammedan 
despises  Christianity ;  and  when  his  own  belief  is  shaken,  he  takes  refuge 
in  Deism,  or,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  South^te  and  Mr.  Mac  Farlane,  he 
sinks  into  Atheism — but  we  doubt  that.  Tnere  is  too  much  innate  piety 
in  the  Oriental  character  for  either  total  indifference  or  Atheism.  So  it  is 
with  all  the  other  good  points  of  1836,  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been 
corrupted  by  Frank  civilisation.  It  is  only  in  the  more  remote  districts 
that  the  Turk  is  still  to  ^be  found  in  his  onginal  worth.  Thus  Mr.  Mac 
Farlane  acknowledges  that  the  Turk  village  of  Dudakli  was  the  cleanest 
and  most  prosperous-looking  that  he  saw  on  the  whole  of  the  great  plain 
of  Brusa.  These  Yerooks,  or  half-nomade  Turks,  were  quiet,  inoffensive, 
good-natured,  well-dressed  people ;  but  they  were  impatient  of  insult, 
oppression,  or  any  wrong,  and  devils  when  roused.  The  tax-collectors 
were  obliged,  wim  them,  to  rest  satisfied  with  fair  measurements  and 
valuations,  and  to  take  the  taxes  as  the  law  fixed  them. 

The  Turk  does  not  cheat  in  his  prices,  as  a  Greek  or  an  Armenian 
dealer  will  invariably  do ;  the  Turk  pays  his  debts,  a  practice  which  both 
our  merchants  and  our  government  know  to  their  cost  that  Greeks  and 
Armenians  carefully  eschew.  The  Turk  is  always  hospitable.  No  Turk 
ever  yet  found  his  substance  increase  but  he  reminded  himself  of  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  blessing  promised  hereafter  by  the 
Koran  to  such  as  exercise  charity  and  hospitality,  and  he  sets  up  Tekiyahs, 
or  ahns-houses,  or  hospitals,  or  at  the  very  least  an  Oda,  a  house  in  his 
village  in  which  the  wayfarer  receives  gratuitous  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment. With  the  decay  of  the  relictions  sentiment  (proofs  of  which,  says 
Mr.  Mac  Farlane,  we  saw  daily)  these  primitive  and  touching  usages  are 
gradually  disappearing.  In  Constantinople,  the  increased  study  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  introduction  of  European  manners,  dress,  habits,  and  luxuries 
of  life,  young  Turks  loung^g  on  the  promenade  of  Peril  in  the  style  of 
the  Pansian  badeau,  and  ladies  taking  exercise  in  carriages  of  Austrian 
manufacture,  are  set  down  by  superficial  observers  as  progress ;  they  are 
so,  but  with  a  nation  disposed  as  the  Turk  is,  and  whose  Mohammedan 
civilisation,  composed  of  piety,  honesty,  integrity,  and  charity,  is  antago- 
nistic to  Frank  civihsation,  it  is  progress  in  corruption.  The  great  in- 
crease of  steam  communication  is  a  decided  progress,  but,  like  all  other 
real  progress,  is  in  the  hands  of  strangers  or  Rayahs. 

Two  points  of  still  greater  importance  in  considering  the  future  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  are  the  everywhere  diminishing  wealth  of  the  Turks, 
and  their  constantiy  diminishing  numbers,  which  almost  threaten  a 
gradual  extirpation  of  the  race.     Upon  the  subject  of  the  departure  of 
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il&e  lands  foom  ihelaxidB  of  the  Turks,  Mr.  Mac  Fathne  cEKpnsseBhimBdf 

as  follows  :— 

Bzoept  the  KTianrtcli,  or  cflplfeation-tax»  which  in  its  highest  amomit  does  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  Sf-yesr  per  head,  the  Turks  aiie  now  pagring  the  same  taaes 
and  imposts  as  the  Bajahs.  Thej  cannot  hear  this  all  hut  eqvai.  weight;  nnlea* 
their  industry  he  stimulated,  unless  a  new  life— haixtlj  to  he  expected— he  put 
into  them,  they  must  sink  and  disappear  nnder  it  This  was  the  opinion  of  every 
intelUgent  Frank  who  had  lived  long  in  the  country,  and  who  had  attentively 
watched  the  workings  of  the  reform  system.  H.  0-- —  said,  ^  The  Turks  oouid 
not  keep  their  ground  even  Uien,  hut  uiey  managed  to  live  when  they  coold  maiae 
the  Christian  Rayahs  work  fbr  them,  at  the  very  lowest  pay,  and  when,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Pashas,  who  then  presided  over  the  collection  of  the  revenue^ 
there  was  always  a  wide  difference  made  hetween  their  taxes  and  those  extorted 
from  the  Greeks  and  Armenians ;  bat  with  only  the  difference  of  the  kharatch  ib 
their  fkvotir,  the  Turks  will  starve  and  die  out,  and  a  little  sooner  or  later  all  their 
ihrms  and  villages  must  either  be  deserted  or  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  Bayahs. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  process  is  going  on.  It  was  in  progress 
even  h^bie  this  fkrming  of  the  revenue  and  equalising  of  taxea  Thirty-two 
years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  the  plain  of  Bmsa,  there  were  villages  that  were 
entirely  Turkish,  and  other  villages  where  Turks  and  Rayahs  were  mixed;  in  the 
first  sort  there  are  now  more  Bayahs  than  Turks,  and  in  the  second  the  Turks 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared — ^in  many  cases  there  is  not  a  Turkish  house  left 
in  such  viUsges.  As  you  go  up  the  countiy,  into  the  districts  where  there  are  no 
Greeks  or  Armeniansy  you  will  find  nothing  but  poverty  and  wretchedness." 

Colonel  Macdonald,  Kinneir,  Mr.  Mao  Farlane,  and  most  other  modem 
travellers,*  lament  over  the  disappearaoce  <^  the  fine  old  race  of  Turkish 
landed  proprieton — ^the  nobilil^  of  the  soUy  and  which  is  gradually 
becoming  totally  extinct  With  regard  to  actual  decrease  of  Turk  popu* 
lation,  Turkey  m  Europe  contained  in  1843,  aeoording  to  Balbi,  a  popu- 
lation of  9,000,000  souls,  of  whom  already  nearly  three-fourths  were 
Christians;  and  Turkey  in  Asia  12,500,000  souls,  of  whom,  in  t^e 
opinion  of  Bell  and  Maltebrun,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  alone  con- 
stituted three*fifths  of  the  popnlation.  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  found,  in  1847, 
that  at  Smyrna,  although  many  villages  had  been  completely  emptied, 
and  some  towns  in  the  interior  almost  abandoned  by  people  who  came  to 
that  trading  seaport  to  seek  a  better  subsistence,  or  to  escape  from  their 
petty  local  tyrants,  the  Turks  had  not  kept  up  their  number.  '^  In  my 
time,"  he  says,  '^  they  formed  moore  than  one^ialf  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  according  to  old  travelleiB,  they  formed  more  than  two-thirds  at 
the  early  part  of  last  century;  at  present  they  do  not  form  much  more 
than  one-third,  being  far  out-numbered  by  the  Greeks  alone." 

Again,  at  the  town  of  Yeni  Grol,  the  same  authority  remarks :  *^  The 
Christian  quarter  was  swarming  with  children ;  in  the  Turkish  quarter 
the  childr^  were  few.  The  Mussulmans,  particnlarly  in  these  rural 
districts,  no  vaom  shut  up  their  children^  whether  male  or  female,  than 
do  the  Greeks  or  Armenians.  If  we  saw  few  Turkish  children,  it  was 
because  few  existed.     It  was  becoming  almost  rare  to  find  a  poor  Turkish 

*  Not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Buaiell  wrote  his  <<  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo"  the  population  of  that  city  was  200,000,  and  there  were  no  less  than 
200  Ayons,  or  noble  Turks,  living  on  their  landed  property,  amounting  in  value 
to  firom  5000/.  to  25,000/.  each  per  annum.  The  population  of  Aleppo  is  now  only 
60,000,  and  these  Ayans  are  now  reduced  in  number  to  five,  of  whom  the  richest 
does  not  possess  5000/.  per  annum.  The  avanias,  or  the  extortion  ot  mou^  by 
false  pretences,  which  Jl  Turk  go?emor8  inflict  on  the  rich,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  this,  and  proves  how  this  immense  temtory,  occupied  by  the  Otto- 
mans, has  become  depopulated. — Memoir  ob  Syria^  by  CharUa  FhU  Barker^  page  5. 
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finmly  xesring  more  than  one  child.     We  seldom  saw  two  in  a  Turinsk 
Bonae ;  three  was  a  number  altogether  eztraoidinarj." 

On  the  other  ode^  the  poor  Greeks  and  Armenians  had  y^  genexaJl j 
hrge  lamilifie.  Many  of  the  poor  Tmks  did  notscrn^le  to  say  that  they 
conld  not  afford  to  bring  np  children ;  tliat  danghters  were  a  useless 
encumbrance,  and  that  if  they  had  sons  the  government  tore  them  away 
just  as  they  wwe  beginning  to  be  useful  at  home^  to  make  soldies  of 
tfem.  The  coasoripdoa  was  indeed  so  mnoh  the  dread  and  aUiorreBee 
of  the  Tmkish  women,  that  1M&.  Mac  Farlane  details  at  length  the  horriUe 
practices  which,  alas,  it  is  too  notorious  these  imfortunate  creatures  have 
reoourse  to,  to  prevent  fecundity.  The  Sultan's  limiting  the  soldier  s 
sernoe  to  five  yean  has  not  abated  these  horrors — ^the  growth  of  poverty 
was  increasing  them.  *^  They  had  never,"  says  Mr.  Mac  Farlane^  "  been  so 
prevalent  as  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  period  during  whidi  the 
speedy  resurrection  of  the  empire  had  been  predicted  by  the  salaried 
journalists  at  Constantinople,  whose  vaticinations  seem  to  have  been  taken 
as  accomplished  facts  by  many  people  in  Christendom,  predisposed  to 
expect  miracles  from  evenrthing  that  is  called  a  political  reform.  The 
march  of  Turkish  reform  has,  among  other  good  points  in  their  character, 
trampled  out  the  deepest  feeling,  the  most  glowing  afi^tion  of  the 
human  hefut ;  it  has  dadied  the  mother^s  joy  at  the  birth  of  her  first- 
bora  ;  it  has  deprived  die  father  of  his  love  and  pride  for  his  progeny.'^ 

The  conscription  (adds  Mi,  Mac  Farlane),  as  I  lunre  repeatedly  observed,  is  eating 
up  the  renraant  of  the  Mussohnan  people  and  cansuming  the  heart's  core  of  the 
empire.  TweLve  years  before  the  time  of  my  last  tour,  an  intelligent  EngUsh 
traveller,  who  took  a  much  wider  range,  noted  the  lamentable  effects  produced  by 
this  system:  he  found  Tillages  and  towns  depopulated  and  for  the  greater  part  in 
ruins,  uninhabited  houses  crumbling  to  dust,  and  inunense  tracts  of  the  most 
fyttiHe  soil  left  ntteriy  neglected  thrmigh  want  of  men  to  till  them.  Everywhere 
bs  saw  the  same  destmctiye  elements  at  work.  '*  Hie  new  conscriptions  and 
levies  were  everywhere  described  as  most  oppressive  measures,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  depopulate  whole  districts,  in  consequence  of  tne  young  men  being  removed 
to  the  capital.'^  To  whatsoever  part  he  (Greeted  his  steps  he  saw  the  deserted 
tenements  cf  a  reduced  population,  and  ruins,  ruins,  and  still  ruins!  He  antici- 
pa^  me  in  his  account  of  the  dvil  and  inoflknsive  disposition  of  the  Turkish 
villagers  in  Asia  Minor;  like  ourselves  he  felt  himself  qmte  as  safe  in  those  wild 
mountain-passes  as  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  but,  also  like  ourselves,  he 
saw  these  poor  people  crushed  to  the  earth,  disheartened,  despairing,  dying  out. 
The  American,  Bishop  Southgate,  who  followed  this  English  traveller,  the  enter-^ 
prising  Mr.  Layard,  who  followed  the  bishop,  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Longworth, 
who  followed  Mr.  Layard,  ail  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  exhausting,  fatal 
effects  of  the  conscription  and  the  over-taxation.  I  may  state  them  strongly  and 
decidedly,  in  mv  eagerness  that  the  truth  should  be  made  known,  but  I  neither 
entertain  nor  advance  any  new  or  peculiar  opinions.  Let  him  be  of  what  country 
or  political  creed  he  mig^t,  I  never  met  a  European  traveller  in  the  countiy  that 
did  not  entertain  precisely  the  same  notions  as  to  its  condition  and  the  effects  oT 
the  conscription  that  I  had  formed  myself.  The  government  manages  yet  to 
spend  and  waste  a  vast  deal  of  money,  dust  is  still  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  European 
courts  and  fashionable  circles;  on dtuue chez  rAmbastadeur  Ottoman  in  Bryanstone* 
square;  but  in  Turkey  there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth!  the 
Ottoman  dvilisation  is  scarcely  sUn  de^  the  administrative  Beform  is  the  vilest 
of  all  shams!  The  country  is  iiietrievab^  ruined.  I  am  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  hollowness,  thoughtlessness,  and  indifference  of  the  merely  fiishionable 
world;  but  I  do  believe  there  are  many  who,  could  they  have  only  a  glimpse 
at  the  means  employed  to  extort  money  fbr  the  demands  of  Turkish  folly  and 
extravagance^  would  rudi  with  disgust  and'  horror  out  of  that  ambassador's 
house. 

Since  Mr.  Hamilton's  time  the  country  has  become  more  and  more  depopulated, 
through  the  extortions  of  ^e  fimners  of  the  revenue,  the  annual  drain  of  the 
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oonscriptioq,  and  the  resort  to  unnataral  forced  abortion.  la  this  present  year 
1849,  the  Porte  haring  been  rendered  insanely  j^ons  of  the  movements  of  the 
"Rn^ifi^w  troops  in  the  protected  Principalities,  in  Transylyaniai  and  upon  Hon-- 
gary,  and  having  (I  fear)  been  impelled  much  more  by  English  than  by  French 
diplomacy,  have  made  costly  and  absurd  military  preparations  which  can  only 
complete  the  exhaustion  and  precipitate  the  death  of  their  empire.  •  : 
'  Idore  than  50,000  men  and  boys  were  dragged  from  Asi^  Mi^or  over  to  Can* 
standnople  in  the  month  of  May  last,  to  act  as  irregulars;  If  credit  could  be 
given  to  the  Constantinople  papers,  more  than  150,000  were  thus  cAug^t  and 
removed  fh»m  their,  homes !  1  can  scarcely  conceive  how  ther  got  50/OQO,  nor  cab 
they  have  done  i(  without  taking  an  extensive  ra^ige  and  depnTiiig  many  placos 
(Mfwdl  nigh  their  entire  xnale  population. 

In  Mayp  1832,  now  nearly  twenty-two  yeftrs  ftgo^  Dt;  Wclsh^  chaplain 
^  the  embassy,  left  Constantinople  after  a  lon^  residence  •  thcbe,  during 
wKich  it  had  p^en  his  lot  to  witness  the  rise  ami  pvbgreis  olf  two  gresA 
revolutions — one  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks  from  thd  dominio^>  of 
the  Turks;  the  other,  of  the  Turks  themselves  from  tlie  more  hopeleiEB 
dominion  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  ^  On  my  &rst  goihg  oot, •'  says 
the  reverend  doctor,  "  I  saw  Athens  in  a  state  of  miserable  degradation — it 
is  now  the  seat  of  government  of  a  free  and  independent  people :  I  saw 
Constantinople  immersed  in  darkness  and  ferocity— it  is  now  the  abode  of 
an  improving  population.  The  destiny  of  Greece  is  fixed-**-that  of  Turkey 
remains  in  the  womb  of  time :  whether  enlightened  by  th^t  literature  aud 
civilisation  whicli  have  dawned  on  it,  it  will  finally  adbpt  t^e  i«%i6n  a^d 
free  institutions  of  the  west,  and  so  become  a  member  of  the  great 
European  family ;  or,  falling  under  the  power  of  a  neighbour,  it  jwill 
merge  into  a  province  of  a  state  half  Asutic,  add  other  milfions  to  the 
slaves  already  in  bondage,  and  improvement  end  in  engrafting  European 
vices  on  Oriental  ignorance.'' 

The  first  and  last  of  these  queries,  put  now  nearly  twenty  years  aga, 
are  answered.  Turkish  reform  is  a  jest — a  byword ~ a  sham !  its 
greatest  success  has  been — as  we  have  seen  even  in  these  few  brief 
pages— to  engraft  European  vices  on  Oriental  ignorance.  That  the 
future  of  either  Turkish  or  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Ekistem  empire 
should  be  to  add  their  millions  more  to  the  slaves  of  a  semi-Oriental 
despot,  remains  yet  to  be  averted. 

The  future  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  not  alone  marked  out  by  the 
state  of  the  country — the  backwardness  of  agriculture — ^the  crushing 
effects  produced  by  the  Armenian  usurers  and  their  enormous  rate  of 
interest — the  effects  of  oppressive  and  irregular  taxation — the  diminution 
of  population — the  general  and  pervading  decay  and  corruption,  and 
the  proximate  dissolution  of  the  social  condition ;  but  it  is  also  in  the 
hct  that  there  are  no  able  men  to  remedy  this  state  of  things — no 
single  individual  competent  to  rescue  a  falling  empire — no  living  man  of 
sufficient  integrity  of  purpose  to  uphold  a  fabric  crumbling  in  dishonesty 
and  dishonour. 

This  may  be  partly  owing  to  Islamism  being  opposed  to  education ; 
but  it  is  still  more  so  to  the  position  in  life  from  whence  rulers  are 
chosen :  and  hence  to  the  incapacity,  profligacy,  and  corruption  of  those 
who  are  high  in  power,  whether  Turks  or  Christians,  from  the  Sultan 
himself  downwards  to  the  lowest  tax-gatherer.  Halil  Pasha,  who  has 
married  one  of  Sultan  Abdul  Mediid*8  sisters,  was  an  emancipated 
Georgian  slave.  Achmet  Fethi — called  by  the  English  "  Fatty" — who 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  was  of  equally  ob* 
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score  origin.  Both  are  ignorant,  incompetent  men,  yet  hieh  in  office. 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  another  of  the  illustrious  brothers-in-law  of  the 
Sultan,  stands  convicted  of  two  foul  and  horrible  murders  perpetrated  by 
his  own  hand.  He  is  the  son  of  a  small,  miserable  shopkeeper  in  Galata. 
The'  beauty  of  his  person  having  attracted  the  fitvourable  eye  of  the  late 
Sultan  Manmoud,  he  was  made  an  Itch  Oghlan,  or  page.  Such  creatures 
ave  nearly  always  provided  for  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state;  and  it 
is  a  most  remarkable  and  appalling  fact— but,  as  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  justly 
sajrs,  it  is  notoriously  true— that  this  is  the  histoiy  of  half  the  magnates 
of  the  reformed  Ottoman  empire. 

Even  the  reforming  ministers,  and  the  great  men  who  have  been 
brought  in  by  Reschid  Pasha,  have  in  no  cases  departed  from  the  old 
barbarous  system  and|arrangement6.  Those,  such  as  Emir  Pasha,  who  was 
educated  in  England;  Ali  Pasha,  and  others,  who  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  France  and  other  Euro^an  countries,  were  not  only,  when  in  Turkey, 
not  at  all  disposed  to  cultivate  European  society,  but  had  the  strongest 
aversion  to  such.  Reschid  Pasha  himself  has  not  only  no  administrative 
talent  whatever,  but  he  entertains  a  sovereign  contempt  for  such,  and 
fimcie^  that  the  his^h  duties  of  the  OtJ^man  empire  consist  solely  in 
di|domai^  and  political  correspondence,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Pera, 
Jiier  la  politique  haute  et  fine.  He  cannot  see  that  the  politics  of 
Turkey  must  be  settled  for  her,  not  at  Constantinople,  but  at  St.  Peters- 
bnxgh  and  Vienna,  at  Paris  and  London ; — and  he  cannot  understand 
tliat  what  his  countary  *wants  is  a  supply  of  able,  eneigetic,  honest  ad- 
ministrators. 

It  is  all  one  (said  an  experienced,  sensible,  acute  old'  man  of  the  country  to 
Mr.  Mac  Farluie)  whether  Biza  is  up  and  Beschid  down,  or  Riza  down  and 
Reschid  up ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  country.  T^e  one  cannot  govem  worse  than 
the  other — or  hetter !  Neither  of  them  can  be  more  than  a  part  of  a  bad  and  com- 
plicated machine.  Neither  of  them  can  alter  the  system  of  government,  or  check 
the  influence  of  the  Seraglio,  or  create  honesty  i^id  good  faith  where  none  exist, 
or  a(waken  oonsciende  in  men  who  have  no  conscience,  or  rouse  a  feeling  of  honour 
and  patriotism  in  men  who  never  knew  the  meaning  of  such  words.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  will  support  Beschid,  because  he  believes  him  to  be  not  only  the  better 
minifit^r  of  thp  two,  but  also  a  good  and  honest  man.  Sir  Stratford  will  find  out 
his  mistake.  Hiere  is  a  didbrence,  though  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us :  Beschid 
has  more  of  what  is  called  enlightenment  than  Biza:  Beschid  has  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  Christendom,  has  resided  long  in  London  and  Paris;  Beschid  sometimes 
reads  French  books.  He  is  a  man  of  quiet  habits  and  decent  life,  and  not  a  rake 
or  debauchee  like  Biza.  Then,  while  Biza  is  accused  of  a  leaning  to  Biissia, 
Beschid  professes  the  utmost  dread  and  hatred  of  that  power.  There  has  not 
been  an  hour  of  his  public  life  in  which  Beschid  has  not  stood  in  awe  of  the  Tzar's 
ambassador,  and  has  not  been  nearly  as  compliant  to  the  will  of  Bussia  as  Biza 
his  rival;  but  where  he  can  safely  parade  his  anti-Bussianism,  he  has  done  it  and 
will  do  it.  If  Sir  S.  Canning  has  a  fault  as  British  ambassador  in  this  place,  it  is 
his  too  lively  jealousy  of  Bussia.  Some  people  call  it  his  Busso-phobia.  Beschid's 
professed  anti-Bussianism  helped  him  far  on  in  the  good  graces  of  Sir  Stratford; 
but  let  the  great  crisis  come,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  coming—your  excellent 
ambassador  will  find  that  Beschid  has  no  more  political  principle  than  his  rival. 

Such  are  the  men  who  are  now  at  the  helm  of  a  sinking  vessel.  Such 
the  materials  with  which  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Russia,  and  such  would 
be  the  valuable  co-operation  with  English  admird^oftgaM»Bls  were  we 
to  plunge  into  that  war  in  support  of  the  Turks. 

Whenever  men  of  principle  have  been  commissioned  to  help  the  Turks, 
they  have  uniformly  been  slighted  and  ill-treated.  Colonel  Williams  and 
Lieutenant  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  were  sent  out,  at  their  earnest 
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request,  to  act  as  instructoiBy  and  put  tWir  artUlenr  in  older;  they  were 
never  emplojed  for  a  day.  Dr.  Joipi  Davy  and  Dr.  Dawson,  medicid 
inspectors  ci  die  British  army,  were  sent  out  to  correct  abuees,  and  they 
met  with  die  same  treatment ;  they  were  slighted  in  the  most  open  and 
direct  manner.  Captain  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  not  only  slighted,  hot 
they  finally,  hy  a  crownkig  insolt,  indaoed  him  to  send  in  his  resignation, 
lientenant  Lyster,  B.N.,  retired  in  disgust  after  Bnny  years'  service,  the 
Tmrks  heing  mean  enough  to  keep  Us  Nishan.  The  American  ship- 
hnilders,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  only  reaHy  good  ships  they 
have  upon  the  waters — even  the  energetic  Mr.  Rhodee — were,  like  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  mint-master,  treated  with  the  grossest  ingratitude ;  and  even 
Mr.  Mac  Farlane  remained  long  enough  at  Constantinople  to  see  the 
imperial  manufactories  at  Maeri  Koi  ^d  Zeitun  Bumu  go  to  the  dogSi 
and  the  grand  American  model  farm  at  San  Stefano  partake  of  the  fate 
of  all  other  attempts  at  amelioration  in  this  country.  Truly  may  the 
same  authority  remark,  that  every  British  officer  sent  out  by  his  govern- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  Porte — eveiy  enlightened  honest  Europeaa 
who  has  been  engaged  in  their  service,  has  quitted  the  country  with 
disgust,  and  with  the  innermost  conviction  that,  through  the  incurable 
vices  of  the  administratioD,  the  reformed  Ottoman  empire  is  every  year 
approadung  nearer  to  its  ruin  and  final  extinction. 

The  frightful  religious  persecution  of  the  Albanian  Christians  alt 
Fhilladar,  the  same  authority  tells  us,  was  an  immediate  effect  of  tlie 
declaration  of  reKgioos  liberty  which  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  after  infinite 
toil,  wrung  from  the  Porte.  The  massacre  of  Nestorian  Christians,  those 
**  damning  recent  atrocities,*'  as  Mr.  Mac  Farkne  calls  them,  have  bean 
depicted  in  the  New  MonMy  Magazine  as  the  blossoms  and  fruits  which 
hanre  grown  on  this  tree  of  Turkish  reform.  Nanm  Efiendi,  who  was 
deputed  to  Mosul  by  Reschid  Pttsha,  to  examine  into  the  circumstanese, 
openly  justified  these  massacres,  and  said  that  the  Nestorians  were 
rebellious  infidels^  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  Mussulmans  to  extern 
minate !  Mi.  Mac  Farlane  fully  corroborates  aH  that  we  have  asserted  in 
connexion  vrith  this  terrible  massacre ;  that  there  was  a  ^gontic  Mse- 
hood  in  the  pleading  of  the  Poi*te  that  the  Turks  had  nothing  to  do  vrilih 
the  massacre.  And  allowing,  as  we  have  since  heard,  that  an  English 
missionary  had  something  to  do  with  confirming  the  Nestorians  in 
upholding  their  ancient  independence,  so  also  was  Bedar  Khan  a  con- 
firmed rebel ;  and  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  joins  issue  vrith  us  when  he  says,  *^  it 
vras  not  on  account  of  his  butcheries,  but  because  he  was  making  himselF 
the  head  of  a  great  party,  sworn  foes  to  Beschid  Pasha  and  his  so-called 
reform  system,  that  at  last  an  army  was  sent  against  him.'* 

It  is  only  to  be  wondered  at,  that  amidst  all  this  deception  and  wont  of 
principle,  malpractices,  persecutions,  acts  of  injustice,  and  immorality^ 
overt  acts  of  crimonality  and  other  repeated  abominatioBs,  there  are  to  be 
found  European  statesmen  ready  to  aver,  for  political  purposes,  that  the 
reign  of  faiwticism  and  cruelty  is  over  in  'Tnrkey,  that  fiul  religioiis  liberty 
has  been  established  on  the  broadest  and  most  solid  hose ;  that  stroi^  in 
his  army  and  in  the  prompt  obedience  and  the  enthusiastic  affection  of  all 
classes  of  his  subjects,  Abdul  Medjid  can  secure  everywhere  the  eieeution 
of  his  humane  ordonnances  and  admirable  laws;  that  the  Sultan  possesses 
in  Reschid  Pasha  the  most  enlightened,  philanthropic,  honest,  and  ACtzve  cf 
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KinbtorB,  and  that  Ae  raformod  Ottoman  empire  ought  now  to  be  allowed 
to  take  a  fioiamost  phue  among  the  civilued  nations  of  the  world ! 

It  mist  be  zemarkedy  that  Mr.  Mac  Farlane's  field  of  observations  was 
confined  to  the  most  floazi^ng  parts  of  the  empire,  and  those  which,  from 
ikm  prooctmity  to  the  capital,  enjoy  many  advantages  of  being  within  the 
Beach  of  Enrapean  interfisrenoe;  but  had  he,  as  we  have,  been  in  distant 
fvovmces,  and  there  witnessed  the  venality  of  the  governors  who,  placed 
at  a  distance  from  Constantinople,  throw  off  all  reserve,  and  ?ive  way  to 
die  practice  of  all  kinds  of  vice,  iniquity,  and  injustice ;  had  ne  seen  the 
poor,  prostrate^  stupefied  inhabitants  goaded  to  revolt  or  perishing  from 
i^Molute  wmt ;  had  he  seen  ^ese  things,  and  much  worse  that  it  is  im- 
poasihle  to  describe,  bis  indignation  would  scarcely  have  allowed  him  to 
gOBStp  in  so  cakn  and  quiet  a  manner  of  the  corruption  and  demoralisation 
of  the  Ottomans. 

The  positive  truth  will  never  be  familiarised  to  the  minds  of  men  till 
tome  sudden  change  takes  place.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  every  successive 
traveller  lends  his  hand  towards  rending  the  flimsy  veil  of  pretended 
iiinftliorati<»L  with,  which  diplomacy  persists  in  investing  a  fated  empire  ; 
it  18  of  no  use  that  the  learned  and  the  distinguished  of  Europe  return  in 
diagust  at  the  demoralisation  which  they  have  witnessed;  Western 
Europe  will  persist  in  making  it  a  question  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
It  is  not  so;  it  is  a  question  between  barbarity  and  civilisation  ;  it  is  a 
qnastioii  between  humanity  and  persecution ;  between  Mohammedanism 
aad  Christianity.  Russia  takes  the  initiative  from  proximity,  because 
ahe  has  most  to  sufier  from  a  barbarous  neighbour,  and  from  the  all- 
p>werM  force  of  circumstances,  such  as  we  ourselves  feel  and  acknowledge 
m  India,  and  which  most  work  out  a  similar  result.  When  this  result  is 
brought  about,  the  fallacy  of  that  strange  and  long-standing  notion  in  the 
West,  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  sin  of 
apholding  MofaamuMdanisra  and  barbarity  against  a  persecuted  popula- 
tion and  a  prostrate  Christianity,  will  strike  every  one !  Then  will  diplo- 
matists perceive  their  error,  and  ask  each  other  now  it  was  that  the^  did 
mat  foresee  what  has  c(Hne  to  pass,  and  what  was  the  real  state  of  things ! 
Then,  and  then  only,  wiU  it  be  evident  to  the  world  that  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  West  has  persevered  in  upholding  a  great  centre  of  demo- 
ralisation and  crime  in  the  East,  as  an  imaginary  bulwark  against  an  un- 
ofiending  and  powerful  neighbour,  had  its  foundation  in  a  misplaced 
jealousy,  was  in  its  action  iniquitous  towards  persecuted  and  prostrate 
miUions,  and  a  breach  of  every  good  feeling  and  sentiment  of  justice  to- 
wards whole  populations  of  fellow-Christians — to  be  wiped  away,  probably, 
only  in  an  ocean  of  blood. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  «  What  is  to  be  done  with  Turkey?"  starts 
by  fidrly  avowing  that  the  herculean  task  of  reform,  commenced  by  the 
late  Sultan,  can  have  but  two  results ;  the  total  extinction  of  Mussulman 
rule,  or  its  oonsolidation  into  a  federal  monarchy — Christian  for  Europe,  and 
Huflsulman  fi>r  Asia.  He  admits  that  while  the  Mussulman  jpopulation 
18  gradually  decreasing,  their  opponents  in  faith  are  steadily  increasing. 
He  places  this  proportion  for  the  whole  of  the  empire  as  17,000,000  of 
Christians  to  6,000,000  of  Mussulmans.  Every  step  made  in  the  path 
of  xttfonn  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Janissaries  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  up 
to  the  present  di^,  he  justly  remiurks  has  tended  to  weaken  the  Osmanli 
and  strengthen  the  Rayah.     Plremising  these  facts,  and  admitting  that 
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unless  some  bold  and  decisive  eflfort  is  nuide»by  the  Ottonun  Ported' to 
retrieve  her  present  c(»dition  she  is  lost,  the  atithor  proposes  that  the 
Sultan  should  break  dd^n  the  Ia$t  barrier^  of  Mussulman  fana1^m4 
t^iich  excludes  so  many  miljions  of  his  subjects  from  aU  jpilitMy  am 
political  rights.  That  he  should  ereet.  in  fin«^  provintes  intoa  fedndf 
adnnnistratloD,  and  permit  his  Christian  affweD  as  Mb  Mobaittnief^aii^b^ 
jects  to  swdl  the  ranks  of  his  ariny  ^nd  bavjy^  land  become  eligible  ^ 
the  highest  ogees'  of  th^  state. 
1  Aidviee  somewhaA  biinilaf  to  thatwhidh  is  ootttaliM^  ild  tiikpamplAet 
h^  already  beehi  giyeh  by  a  distiogQiibed  dM^makiist'toithe  6oltiftt>^'btie 
iha  Turks  k^iowfidl  w^lltHe  4«Dg«r'ff  a&y  doeh'iMMiiiekion.  W^i^ 
Greeks,  Servians,  or  AmieniBBs  to  beariiMJdanddrillbck  tliefinit^s^they' 
would  make  of  thcliriiv«apdn8''andexpbrieiioe^,  Would  be>  agnllist  tteiir 
pi^rsecutota  atd  oppressors  of  fdta-ioentdriesi< '  ^  If^?*  ^vk  MrJMac'-Fkrlaiie. 
<<in  European  Tiuekey  the  Greeks  vterd  traibed  8D<l'kVttted  in'anythibg 
like  the  stole  proportion  as  the  MiAasidmiih^  thef  ^ussnlmkis  t^oUid  Be^ 
speedily  driven  back'  into  .Asia,  fdi«  the '  Greeks  '  ekcel  them  as  tnucb^hi 
during  and  activity  as  they  do  in  wit  and  tntelligeircek  But  if  cinly  a* 
&w  Greek  r^ments  were  raised,  what  would  happen'iii  the  cas6  6f  ^ 
Russian  invasion— a  etfse  tix^  Thrks  sA^e' always  obntemt>lating,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  with  misgivings  and  dread?  the  Greeks  Woiild* fire  into 
the  Tu^ks  with  whom  they  were  brigaded,  and,  *witli  shouts  for  the  Cifoss 
mid  Holy  Virgin,  would  pass  over  to  tbeii*  co-ireligk)klists|  the  Russians. 
I  feel  as  certain  of  tibis  as  of  the  physical,  unalteraUe  faK^t'ihat  the  river 
Danube  flows  downward  from  its  sources  in  the  Alps  to  its  mouth  on  tiie 
Euxine.  I  never  met  with  the  man  in  this  (MM^try  that  entertained  a 
difierent  opinion.'*  The  T^irks,  militarily  speaking,  have  ind^  but  one 
arm,  and  that  is  a  pabi^  and  shrivelled  One. 

The  political  emancipation  of  the  Christian  subjects  has  been  also  long 
ago  propounded  and  advocated.  They  not  only  outnumber  the  Mussul- 
mans, but  they  surpass  them  in  all  the  arts  of  civilisation,  in  all  the  j[^ursuit8 
of  intellect  and  mdustry.  They  are  even  gradually  monopolising  the 
trade  of  the  Levant.  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  is  so  explicit  upon  this  point,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  so  much  and  such  peculiar  interest  to  the  countiy, 
that  we  cannot  pass  over  his  statements,  suggested  by  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Smyrna,  in  silence :  — 

Here  also  trade  or  its  agencies  had  changed  hands.  Of  the  thriving  European 
hoBses  of  my  time  scarcely  more  than  two  kept  their  ground.  Nearly  ail  the  rest 
were  broken,  sunk,  or  utterly  swept  away.  The  now  flourishing  men  were  the 
former  native  clerks  and  brokers  of  those  respeetable  but  unfortunate  houses;  or 
the  backals  (little  shopkeepers^  of  my  day,  or  pushing,  intriguing,  grasping, 
spare-living  Greeks  and  Armemans,  who  had  visited  London,  and  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  learned  the  advantages  of 
buying  directly  of  the  manufkcturers,  or  who  had  now  brothers  or  cousins  resident 
in  England,  and  corresponding  and  doing  business  w^ith  th^n  without  any  m/erm^- 
diaires.  I  would  not  take  pride  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  which  (the 
ftdfilment)  has  ruined  or  impoverished  a  good  many  estimable  Englishmen;  but 
I  cannot  but  remember  that  twenty  years  ago  I  foresaw  and  predicted  that  nearly 
the  totality  of  the  business  of  this  countiy  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  tfa^ 
Greeks  and  Armenians;  that  the  trade  with  Dngland  nught  voasiUy  be  iocroased, 
bnt  that  it  would  be  a  direct  trade,  which  would  and  must  be  ratal  to  the  European 
houses  in  the  Levant.  The  man  who  pretends  to  love  al^  the  world  is  likely  to 
love  no  one  part  of  it.  I  love  the  country  that  gave  me  birth,  and  as  an  English- 
man I  grieve  to  see  my  countxymen  being  gradually  driven  out  of  all  these  foreign 
parts,  where  for  centuries  they  had  occupied  the  foremost  posts.    Surely,  when 
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IhfA.wo^ew  k  te  iMtife  ap«talion  in  GibraHar  and  in  Bialta,  wlien  British 
Q»9^c£ian(B  jwcl  Afinntflare  beili^g  overridden  in  onr  own  ooloniea,  and  in  nearl/ 
eveiy  colonjr  we  {XMiaest^/th^re  must  be  something  wrong,  and  much  to  regret. 
The  recent  altei^ntions  in  onr  Kavigation  Laws  appear  to  nie  the  most  dangerous 
^PtOiernanyperilons  experiments  tried  within  the  W  twex^ty  years.  I  ventore 
lipMi  anot]iuer<'piedsstft»nt<^in  ten  yeasts  tlieie  wtil  hsarfly  be  an  English  vessel 
Cl^anUMTf^^WBOl'^'^o  X<evaaty  er  bringing  hDme  a  cargq  flnom  that  part  of  the 
W9iid.  The  carnrinj^  tprade  w;iU  he  monopolised— K)r  nesprly  so<-by  the  Greeks  or 
iiy  obtmtiy  vessels' under  the  jftussian  flag,  but  nayigated  V  Greeiu. 

3.,i{1^|if.jilfipoiiiblef  boipf wer,  in  tfseiprofefat  0tate:of  idungs,  to  contemplate 
%  Of  tegQiy/^a  tvbicli  tbei-xIfiAiv^  Chnstiaaitf  oould  be  iralled'  into  power, 
^[^irare  aa  deiaoraU^ed and asanprkioijpledi a^  the  Turks — ^indeed,  more 
9^ ,  j ,  In.  mhsX  does  tiM  Greek'  bishopi  reeavmg  his  'dues  at  Kutdyah  on  a 
^lnidaVi  W^  injchtirohk  diffier  &om  a  Turk  pasha  bdt  in  his  mantier  of 
coUecttfig?  'In  Avhat  aM  your  «ily  serafis^  or  Armn^iaa  bankers,  who 
dispose,  of  ehrecythiiu*  ia  Goastantinople,  from  a  Tmic  pashalik  to  a 
Chijatiaii  biahopric,  diffetent  from  the '  moat  cormpt  among  the  Turks, 
only  in. their  seipvile  debasement?  Then,  a^m,  tM  mutual  hatred  of 
^hri stiaa  nnies  is  quite  as  outrageous  as  that  of  Christian  and  Ottoman. 
$0  Greek  Mould  ever  cd^operate  tirith  an  Anneuian;  and,  among  the 
Ifitter,  Armenians  Proper  amd  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  hate  one  an- 
^iidr  uoto  deatb. 

Tbe  jteligbufl  ofeed  of  the  Grreek  Heteria  is  so  essentially  diflerent 
fr^fn  thftt  ^  the  Slavon-Greek  population,  that  it  renders  the  coalition 
into  Russian  Panslavism,  so  ardently  sought  for  b^  the  Tzar,  a  matter  of 
some  doubti  but  politioed  blunders^  suoh  as  have  just  been  committed  in 
th^  iBgeau  seas,  may  hasten  a  crisis  whibh  might  not  othehrise  have 
been  so  easily  brought  about  So,  also,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
everythiug  portends  to  show  that  the  proposed  union  of  the  Slavon 
tribes — Slavon-Polesi  Slavon-Bohemians,  and  Slavon-Servians,  who  groan 
under  the  humiliating  rule  of  the  German,  the  Turk,  and  the  Magyar — 
would  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  influence  of  Panslavism — that 
stupendous  vision  of  one  spiritual  and  temporal  ruler  over  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  people,  but  hasten  the  crisis,  and  the  Slavonian 
races  will  sacrifice  in  a  moment  the  remote  prospect  of  a  separate  nation* 
ality  for  an  actual  and  real  triumph,  in  coalescence  witn  the  Russo- 
Slave,  over  his  unsparing,  long-persecuting  enemy — tbe  Turk. 

Russia  has  alreaay  penetrated  to  the  Balkhan  on  the  one  side^  and  to 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  on  die  other.  As  far  as  the  Ottomans  them- 
selves are  concerned,  she  knows  that  scarcely  any  resistance  worth  men- 
tioning (especially  with  all  the  Greek  population  in  her  favour)  would 
be  met  with  in  the  march  to  capture  Constantinople.  She  holds,  at  this 
present  moment,  a  whole  Turkish  province  under  her  sway  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  she  keeps  two  Turkish  provinces  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
in  abeyance  in  the  north.  The  complications  that  have  arisen  year  after 
year  in  European  politics,  have  alone,  and  by  mere  accident,  warded  off 
the  long-expected  and  last  conflict  of  civiUsation  agiunst  barbarity  in 
Europe.  Upon  the  yety  last  question,  that  of  tbe  extradition  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  the  met  of  France  being,  with  England,  in  favour  of 
the  Ottomans,  and  Austria  being  also  concerned  in  the  matter,  so  that  ia 
case  of  invasion,  the  beloved  idea  of  Panslavism  would  have  had  to  have 
been  given  up,  influenced,  no  doubt,  the  Tzar's  movements.  Upon  the 
Greek  question— that  of  his  allies  against  Turkey— he  has  England  and 
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Ttukey  done  to  eape  with.  No  •ne,  withoat  the  kaafc  Rosso-'phoWa,  dodhtB 
that  the  Tzar  has  long  contemplated  the  inTasion  of  the  expiring  em- 
pre;  no  one  who  knows  the  country  doubts  ako  Aat  it  would  be  moA 
better^  even  in  slavery  under  the  TanXy  Ihan  in  alameiy  tmder  ihe  Tork. 
But,  while  it  is  impossiUe  not  to  look  forwwd  to  that  gnat  event — the 
hveakiog  up  of  the  Ottoman  empive,  and  the  restoration  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope to  that  continent  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  portion,  as  a  blessing 
to  humanity  and  civilisation ;  is  it  not  time  to  get  rid  of  two  great  mistakes 
BOW  so  diligently  disseminated  and  upheld,  and  particularly  in  this  coun- 
try :  firstly,  that  Turkey  is,  by  its  reforms,  gradually  taking  its  place 
amongst  dTrilised  nations;  and,  secondly,  that  in  case  of  Russian  invasioa 
ka  army  and  navy,  assisted  and  abetted  by  Great  Britun,  could  offer  a 
successful  resistance. 

The  diminished  Turk  population,  wasted  resources,  incompetent,  inca- 
pable, and  corrupt  o&een  and  rulen,  absence  of  all  materiel  and  conmns- 
sariate,  and  a  native  Christian  population  in  insurrection  on  all  sides,  with 
a  <jri»ek  and  Servian  alliance  for  tJ&e  Rusrian,  added  to  the  difficulties  oF 
approach  for  an  English  fleet,  and  the  total  inutility  of  landing  troops, 
put  such  means  of  resistance  quite  out  of  question. 

A  result  then,  so  long  foreseen,  should,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  be 
anticipated.  '<  No  one  contemplates  for  a  moment,"  says  Mr.  Mac  lE^ar- 
kne,  ^  that  Rusria  is  to  possess  all  these  uopeopled,  but  vast,  productive, 
rich,  and  beautiful  r^ons."  When  Europe  seconded  the  dBForts  of  the 
HeUenic  Greeks  to  obtain  their  independence  and  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Turk;  when  she  lent  her  sanction  to  the  revival  of  a  small*  but 
aadeut  kingdom,  and  gave  to  a  degenerate  people  a  dvilised  prince,  she 
only  did  half  her  work ;  the  claims  of  the  Greeks  of  ihe  Eastern  em- 
pire, of  the  Slavonians,  Romo-Dactan,  and  other  Christian  populations 
to  emaadpation  from  the  rule  of  a  remote,  fanatic,  persecuting,  and  un- 
improving  Asiatic  population,  were  as  strong  as  those  of  the  Greek  Pb- 
sinsula.  The  system  has  answered  very  well  in  Belgium,  and  tolerably 
well  in  Greece,  why  not  try  it  in  Turkey  ? 

We  think  we  have  made  it  apparent  that  the  materials  for  an 
eqnhaUile  and  merciful  rule  do  not  exist  within  the  Turkish  empire  as 
it  now  stands.  Everything  is  decay,  corruption,  decomposition.  No 
element  ~  Ottoman,  Greek,  Slavonian,  or  Armenian — could  be  found  to 
faring  into  power  or  supremacy  over  another;  but  many  elements  where- 
with to  woric  out  good,  do  exist.  The  Turks,  we  have  taken  care  to 
point  out,  possess  within  themselves  many  qualities  that  would  be  most 
available  under  a  wise  and  paternal  administration. 

Mr.  Mac  Farlane  argues  the  question  thus: — ^  The  £stribution,*'  he 
Bays,  ^  must  and  will,  at  some  not  distant  day,  be  leh  to  the  decision  of 
seme  congress  of  all  Christendom.  If  such  a  congress  could  be  settled 
without  being  preceded  by  the  honors  of  a  warfare  among  the  Christian 
powers,  the  advantages  would  be  unalloyed,  and  tiie  Uessing  complete. 
Wage  war  as  you  will,  it  most  come  to  tbis  at  last —a  congress,  and  iSba 
expulsion  of  the  Turks,  as  a  govemiaag  power,  from  Europe  and  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  If  the  world  is  now  so  unsettled,  and  if  we 
all  aim  at  a  settlement,  and  one  which  shall  be  enduring,  we  must  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  Turkish  question  now.  If  it  is  left  undecided,  oar 
settlement  will  be  most  incomplete ;  Turkey  will  be  a  standing  casus  belH, 
eipooDg  every  year  the  peace  of  Christendom  to  a  sudden  interruption.'' 
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This  is  a  Tiew  of  the  suhiect  which,  for  the  sake  of  jpeace  and  humanity, 
it  were  devoutly  to  he  wished  to  see  carried  into  effect;  hut,  like  most 
paper  politics,  it  has  the  diaBdvantage  of  being  Utopiaii.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  growth  of  civilisation,  and  the  efforts  of  peace  societies,  we  are 
scarcely  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfection,  when  a  sultan,  and  all  his 
pashas  and  mollahs,  can  be  told  to  take  themselves  off  into  their  harems 
and  arabas  at  the  beck  of  a  •Christian  synod;  but  still  it  is  necessary  to 
be  provided  beforehand  for  such  an  event  when  war  or  insurrection  break 
forUi;  the  most  mature  and  well-considered  view  of  the  Turkish  question 
points  to  a  Russian  invtanon,  followed  up  by  the  rule  of  a  foreign  and  in- 
dependent prince  duly  guaranteed  by  all  Europe.  Also  possibly  indepen- 
dent Slavonian,  and  Romo-Dacian  principalities,  the  Armenians,  Chal- 
deans, and  Jews,  likewise  restored  to  their  own.  But  whatever  m^  be 
tbe  detaib  of  the  partition,  no  one  fact  is  more  certann,  than  lliat  Great 
Britain  mistakes  her  avoeation  and  her  interest  in  preparing  to  make 
aacgifiecs  for  the  broken-down,  eormpt,  and  misnamed  "  intemiy*  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Her  interests  lie  in  a  more  south-easteriy  direction. 
H«r  fisture  points  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  Ae  Euphrates. 


DIHGE    FOR    AN    INFANT. 

B7  MS8.  ACTON  TINDAL. 

While  we  lay  thee,  loved  one,  low, 
Eddying  round  the  brown  leaves  go, 

Rustling  in  the  walling  wind; 
And,  against  a  leaden  sky, 
'White-wing'd  sea4)irds  sadly  fly — 

Gold  the  worid  thou  leev'st  behind! 

Young  sahit,  in  thy  coffin-shrine ! 
For  a  few  days  thou  wert  mine — 

Now,  among  the  Hosts  above, 
Lol  a»»tfaer  ai^l  sinss 
Pnuses  to  the  Kin|^  of  kings. 

In  the  light  and  joy  of  love  I 

Ev'ry  flower  the  chill  winds  spare 
I  would  strew  with  tearful  care. 

O'er  the  dead,,  so  newly  born  I 
Autumn  blossoms,  wan  and  white, 
Plants,  intensely  sweet  by  night, 

Spice  budsironi  the  lands  of  Mom- 
Pale  chrysanthemums  Fd  lay, 
IMary-budde,  and  myrtle  spray. 

Winter  violets,  leaves  of  sage, 
And  the  dusk-white  Christmas  rose. 
From  in  bed  of  early  snows, 

Stiidten  wiUi  the  blighu  of  age. 
Thou  art  gone  from  Siti  and  Time, 
And  an  ionoeenee  soUime 

FiUs  that  pale  yevoff  faoe  of  thine! 
Now  we  lay  thee  in  the  dust. 
Till  the  sun,  that  wakes  the  jnst» 

Into  thy  dim  tomb  shall  shine. 

And  awake  thee,  baby  mine ! 
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.       A  DRIFT-LOG.ON  THE  MISSISSIPP     ' 

•      '  ■.  .        •    !      'I  .!•>: 

BX  ZEBKDEE  HXOKQBT. 

Chapter  XL 

Tltl^    ui-DlClVU     BAG. 

1     '    '  It 

Strangely  yisited  people, 
AH  swoTlen  and  tilceroiiB,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  aurgeiy. 

Maebeih. 

Sblborxb  and  his  Indian  friend  were  not  lon^  in  gainbg  the  outfiide 
of  the  hut.  It  was  dear  that  they  had  not  been  at  lul  too  precipitate  ijft 
their  departure.  The  desperadoes,  with  a  troop  of  Ricarree  wairiors, 
were  close  at  hand.  But  the  darkness  favoured  the  fugitives,  and  ibex 
stole  quietly  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  wigwam.  They  were  notr 
however,  so  wary  but  that  the  lynx-eyed  Ricarrees  caught  a  glimpse  ot 
their  retiring  forms,  for  more  than  one  exclamation  simultaneously 
escaped  them,  but  it  was  apparently  only  suspicion,  and  no  immediate 
pursuit  resulted.  Selbome  was  for  running  through  the  village  and  gun- 
ing  the  open  prairie  beyond,  but  '^  War  Eagle"  laid  a  violent  grasp  on 
his  arm  and  pointed  in  another  direction.  In  our  hero's  bewildered  con* 
dition  he  was  only  too  willing  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  exne- 
rienced  guide,  and  passively  followed  his  conductor.  Their  course  lay 
down  a  tolerably  steep  bank,  which  was  strewed  at  the  base  with  large 
fragments  of  rock  and  pebbles.  This  proved  to  be  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Indian  guided  him  to  a  particular  point,  where  they 
found  some  canoes  moored,  and  some  lying  dry  on  the  beach.  Selecting 
one,  which  the  practised  judgment  of  the  Indian  told  him  was  suited  to 
their  purpose,  he  placed  himself  in  the  bows,  and  steadied  the  baiic  while 
Selbome  entered.  He  then  seized  a  couple  of  paddles,  and  placing  one 
in  the  hand  of  our  hero,  made  a  few  expenmenta^  strokes  to  show  him  .the 
mode  of  its  use.  Selbome's  experience  in  aquatic  exercises  had  been 
limited  to  pulling  matches  on  the  waters  of  hb  ipative  land,  but  he  f^und 
the  paddle  stroke  by  no  means  difficult,  and  they  jointly  pushed  the  canoe 
away  from  the  shore.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  accomplished  this  fei^ 
than  they  were  startled  by  a  loud  and  shrill  scream  close  to  them,  and 
the  figure  of  a  squaw  started  up  in  a  canoe  a  little  way  from  the  shore. 
*'  War  Eagle*'  betrayed  no  surprise,  but  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his  paddle 
brought  his  bark  close  to  that  of  the  souaw,  and,  grasping  the  vessel  of 
the  latter  with  an  adroitness  that  seemed  like  jugglery,  capsized  it  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  and  set  the  noisy  woman  swimming  for  her  life.  But 
the  beldiune  had  given  the  alarm.  The  cry  was  answered  from  the  village. 
Swarms  of  dark  figures  crowed  the  bluff,  and  made  down  to  the  beach. 
By  this  time,  however,  Selbome  and  War  Eagle  were  increasing  their 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  discover,  from  the  random 
shots  which  their  enemies  were  finng,  that  it  was  not  clear  to  them  in 
what  direction  the  captives  had  escaped.  The  latter  by  no  means  relaxed 
their  efforts  on  this  account,  but  toiled  indefatigably  with  their  oars. 
When  Selbome's  ear  assured  him  that  all  pursuit  was  over,  the  Indian 
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eeased  pulling^  and,  placing  his  hand  on  our  hero's  arm,  hent  his  head 
down  and  listened  attentive^.  What  might  have  passed  for  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  water  was  now  clearly  the  splashing  of  paddles,  which  .occa- 
sionally struck  th^  '^idtes  ^6t «(  cn^oie  ^2m  a  'UoHohrlr  sound.  Their  pur- 
suers, therefore,  were  at  hand.  Selbome  turned  to  his  work  again  with  a 
will,  and  under  their  united^  ^deatburS  th^  bark  shot  along  the  water  like 
a  bird.  The  exercise  was  &tig^ng,.  ^^d  ^^bome  rejoiced  to  see  that  his 
sturdy  pilot  guided  the  canoe  into  a  uttJe  creek  embowered  with  overhang- 
ing brushwood.  Here  tbffy  mn  li^i^qgiaund,  «nd  dnagged  her  some  distance 
on  the  shore,  and  the  Indian,  again  grasping  Godfrey's  arm,  led  him  up 
a  steep  and  almost  prebipitbus  bank.  JniSgfd  of,  the.  siurprise  of  the  latter 
to  find  a  tolerably  large  village  ,0fj\^^y^  cQosltru6^  nuts,  built  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  Uiifi^  \and  surrounded  on  the  opposite  side  with  a 
stockade  fprmed  of  tall  pol^.  ,  '^      !  f    r  w. /i,^ 

•  In  this  villag^e  if^ere  were  no  sounds  of  life.  One  or  t\i^o  faint  sparks 
dioWed  the  embe;[;S  of  a  fire  that  was  just  expiring-.  Ko  muttered  hum. 
of  warriors  in  couhcil,  x^o  shrill  voice  of  active  squaws  in  doinestlc  duties, 
nb  bark  of  vigilsnt  dogs  enlivened  the  death -like  silence  whicli  reigned 
arbund.  A  br^th  of  wind  sweeping"  over  the  village  saluted  Godfrey's 
nostrils  wi^h  a  noisome  and  sicketiing  effluvia.  The  Indian  tapped  him 
lijgfatly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  an  earnest  manner^ 

**  Pale  fece,  Ustenr 

Selbome  listened.  A  loud ,  and,  angry  growl  as  of  a  hundred  dogs 
or  wolves  in  cpnflict,,  mingled  with  the  howls  of  the  wounded,  smote 
the  ear.  Thet^  a  dark  and  ^unt  wolf  bearing  a  morsel  of  food  in  his 
mouth  stole  out  qi  the  camp,  howling  as  he  went ;  half,  a  dozen,  simi- 
lar creatures  foUowJOg  in  pursuit.  A  short  distance  from  the  camp  he 
would  fall  to  to  devour  his  prize,  his  feQows  watching  eagerly  round,  and 
occasionally  darting  forward  to  abstract  a  fragment  of  his  meal.  The 
place  now  seemed  to  swarm  with  these  beasts  like  ants  on  a  hill,  and  they 
were  constantly  running  to  and  &o  out  of  the  village,  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  men,  who  stood  watching  their  proceedin6;s.  One 
or  two  faithful  dogs  lingered  outside  and  howled  piteously  as  it  in  help- 
less deprecation  of  these  wolfish  orgies.  The  wolves  unneedingly  went 
on  with  their  repast,  and  here  and  there  on  every  ^de  would  be  heard  the 
crunching  sound  of  some  bone  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravenous  animal. 

"  Pale  face,"  said  the  Indian,  "  those  are  the  bones  of  nw  tribe." 

Selborne  had  half  guessed  die  nature  of  the  scene  before  him,  and 
almost  sickened  as  he  heard  the  obscene  animals  snapping  and  snarling 
over  their  sacrilegious  feasts 

It  was,  in  the  words  of  3yron, 

The  Tartar's  skull  in  tke  wild  dog's  maw, 
Witk  the  hair  tangled  around  his  jaw. 

A  few  fortunate  beasts  that  had  been  early  at  the  banquet,  now 
gorged  to  repletion,  strolled  lazily  about  with  perfect  indifference  to  the 
proceedings  of  their  comrades,  while  some,  actually  unable  to  stand,  lay 
panting  on  the  ground,  the  victims  of  gluttonous  indulgence. 

Selbome  glanced  for  a  moment  at  liis  companion.  His  breast  was 
heaving  with  secret  emotioti,  which  htdke  out  into  one  single  affecting 
sob.  Apparently  ashamed  of  Ihis  weaknesis,  he  turned  away  and  drew 
Selbome  after  him. 
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ISifijiook  ihe  open  aonatry  iUs  iiamy  vntd  liw^  reached  ibe  base  of  a 
snge  of  faigfa  littiB)  wfaentkej  entered  a  gro?e  of  small  and  olose-gre>wn 
trees.  Here  the  Incfian  intittiated  that  i^ey  mast  lie  down  and  rest,  an 
iatimatkm  which  Godfrey  obeyed,  und  although  he  was  widioafc  covering 
sairo  lor  ihe  garmetttB  he  wore,  he  managed  to  dose  his  ^res  for  a  short 
time.  He  had  taken  llie  precautien  to  spread  a  handful  of  brushwood 
whieh  proteoted  him  from  the  damp  gvoond,  and  on  the  whole  fanded  ha 
mignt  have  had  a  harder  coneh. 

A  lifcde  before  samsse^  ihe  Indian  awoke  him,  and,  bending  over  him 
with  a  native  cowtesy,  which  civilisation  could  not  have  improved,  said 
in  a  low  tone  of  wee,  **  Witt  my  brotlier  go  wxdi  me.'* 

God&ey  started  up  from  his  sknnber,  and  aequiesoed  Us  willlngnesB 
witfaottt  knowing  exactly  ifi^at  wae  required  of  him. 

The  pale  grey  light  of  morning  was  just  beginning  to  tinge  the  sky, 
and  partiidW  to  define  objects  around,  when  tiiey  recommenced  their 
jeomey.  Tney  had  not  proceeded  hx  when  the  Indian  motioned  his 
companion  to  remain,  and  adrvancing  into  an  adjoining  thicket  was 
absent  for  a  short  time.  Presentiy  he  returned,  and  witibout  speaking 
beckoned  our  hero  to  follow  him.  He  trod  stealthily -through  the  brush- 
wood, as  if  apprehensiye  of  producing  the  slightest-  sound,  and  looked 
round  with  alarm  when  SeXborae  accidentally  stepped  upon  a  dry  stick, 
or  rustled  agsdnst  the  leaves.  The  latter  person,  understanding  tiiat 
there  was  necessity  for'  great  caution,  endeavoured  to  emulate  his  ex- 
ample, although  his  unprastised  and  blistered ^set  moreen  once  betrayed 
him.  After  wey  had  proceeded  a  short  way,  the  Indian  came  to  a  dead 
stop^  and  gased  intently  on  some  object  before  him.  Selbome  speedily 
gained  his  side,  wlien  the  other  grasped  his  arm,  and  said  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone  of  voices 

«  Pale  faces  r 

Selbome  tried  hard  to  penetrate  tiie  yet  imperfect  dawn,  and  was 
long  before  he  discovered  anylibing  but  what  seemed  to  be  the  form  of  a 
fallen  \of  ;  but  at  last,  keeping  has  gaze  fixed  in  one  direction,  he  made 
out,  dimly  indeed,  the  prostrate  forms  of  half  a  doien  sleepers,  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  stood.  He  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  cry  of  a  strange  bird  dose  to  him.  He  turned  round,  expecting 
to  find  the  songster  within  reach  of  his  hand,  but  his  gaae  restmi  D^pon 
the  motionless  fig^nre  of  the  Indian.  It  was  from  him  the  ciy  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  he  was  doubtiess  telegraphing  to  some  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  not  until  tiie  signal  had  been  thrioe  repeated  that  any 
answer  was  returned  ;  and  then  one  of  the  slumbering  figures  started  to 
his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  a  fao-simile  of  the  cry  burst  from 
his  lips.  Guided  by  a  repetition  of  the  sound  from  War  Eagle,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  two  spies,  and,  afler  a  greeting  between  the  Indians  in 
their  own  language,  led  the  way  to  the  bivouac,  where  they  all  imitated 
the  example  of  their  predecessors  and  lay  down.  War  Eagle  said  a  few 
words  in  a  tone  of  command,  upon  which  the  other  Indian  arose, 
stripped  himself  of  his  buffalo  robe,  and  threw  it  over  our  hero.  This 
was  a  most  grateful  covering,  for  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  cold  in- 
tensely. 

He  drew  the  skin  over  his  fkce,  abandoned  himself  to  the  temporary 
comfort  it  yielded,  and  was  not  sure  whether  or  not  he  had  been  asleep, 
when  some  one  drew  the  covering  back  frx)m  his  head.     Witiiout  open- 
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lag  IiLb  e^ws^  he  -paamblj  stietehad  out  Us  amn  to  replace  it,  bat  find- 
ing that  it  was  held  back,  he  sat  np  and  opened  his  eyes.  The  stm  wee 
just  nojogj  and  its  gioiLden  nys.  feU  fnll  in  toe  §»oe  of  oar  hero,  who  was 
temponuriLy  dazaded  with  the  Kght,  and  did  not  at  feet  pereeive  thai 
some  person  was  stooping  over  mm.  But,  on  looking  into  thie  person^ 
&ce,  he  started  to  his  feet^  and  uttered  a  joyM  cij  of  reeognition. 

^'  What! — ^Mr.  Snag  ?  or  do  my  eyes  deome  meF**  said  he,  grasping 
die  hand  of  tha  ether  wannly. 

"  It  ain't  no  one  else^**  said  that  gentleman,  retoming  the  pi^Hure  with 
a  gripe  that  niade  onr  heio  winoe.  '*  Well,  old  'coon,  I  gaeas  yon  didn^ 
go  down  with  the  wreck  after  alL  Shake  hands  again  on  it,  old  fellow; 
toia  don't  happen  ewry  day*" 

It  was  not  until  aher  shaking  hands  a  second  and  third  time  that  he 
ooosentod  to  sit  down  beside  our  hero. 

^  And  how  did  it  luqppen,"  said  the  latter,  after  awfaib— ^how  did  xft 
luqppen  that  yon  escaped  ?  I  thought  die  whole  concern  went  to  die 
bottom." 

"  ni  tell  you,*'  said  the  other.  «  She  did  go  to  the  bottom,  that's  clear ; 
but  either  it  wasn't  deep  enough  to  sink  her  or  ^e  rested  partway  on 
some  timber  undemeatn  the  water.  Anyhow,  die  larboard  wheelhouse 
was  high  and  dry;  and  somehow  I  got  on  it,  like  a  crow  on  a  barn-roof, 
and  there  I  sat ;  and  before  long  there  was  a  reg^ular  crowd  of  canoes, 
and  some  people  from  the  fort.  You  know,  what  with  the  artillery  and 
the  'biler,  we  made  noise  enough  to  raise  die  oountiy;  but  I  kept  them 
in  hail  till  I  heard.a  voice  in  wj  own  tongue  (for  I  wasn't  quite  sure, 
you  know^  that  they  meant  (mi),  and  then  boarded  the  ^t  craft  diat 
came  to  hand,  and  before  night  was  over  found  myself  safo  and  sound 
under  my  own  flag.     We  are  now  setdng  out  in  search  of  you." 

^*  Was  no  one  ^se  saved  ?"  inquired  our  hero. 

'^  The  oaptiun  was  picked  up  for  dead,  and  he*s  hardly  come  round  yet, 
and  they  don't  know  whether  he  will  or  not ;  and  diet's  all,  I  expect."    * 

'^  There's  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  <^  We 
have  come  a  trifle  too  for  out  of  the  way." 

<<  What  do  you  mean  r 

"  Why,  for  the  fellows  we  are  in  chase  of  ;  they  are  ever  so  far  down 
die  river ;  some  folks  at  the  fort  saw  diem,  not  long  ago,  at  a  place 
four  hundred  miles  off." 

^*  I  saw  diem  only  yesterday,"  said  Selborne. 

<<  What !— you  are  dreaming,  surely!*'  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Snag. 

'^  Not  L     1  assure  you  it  is  true." 

"  Well,  tell  me  all  about  it  while  these  follows  are  getting  a  piece  of 
buffalo  meat  ready,  "^  xeplied  Mr.  Snaff. 

Our  hero  complied,  and  narrated  the  whole  of  his  adventures  from  the 
time  when  die  steamer  sank. 

*^  Come,  comrades,"  said  one  of  the  white  men,  whom  Selborne  had 
not  noticed  until  now.  '^  Gome  and  take  a  pick  at  this  hump  rib ;  it's 
done  to  a  turn.  And  let  us  have  a  share  of  your  news — fob  play,  you 
know." 

Just  at  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  a  troop  of  Indians  on 
horseback.  Those  persons  were  all  elaborately  painted,  decorated  from 
die  head-plume  to  die  moccasin  with  the  greatest  care,  and  fully 
equipped  with  bow,  shield^  and  spear,  for  some  expedition  of  importance. 
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<<  Who  are  theae  ?"  said  Mr.  Snag,  a  little  uneaoly,  to  one  of  the 
men  heside  him. 

^<  Friendly,"  said  the  other ;  '<  though  I  can't  well  say  what  tribe  they 
belong  to.  They  are  in  their  war-paint,  nerertheless.  I  suppose  we 
must  speak  civil  to  them." 

They  were  then  addressed  in  a  patois  known  on  the  frontiers,  and 
invited  to  join  in  the  repast,  which  reauest,  luckily  for  Selbome,  they 
declined,  otherwise  he  would  have  fared  badly.  But  they  dismounted 
and  seated  themselves  at  a  short  distance  off,  and,  lighting  their  pipes, 
sat  in  silence  while  the  white  people  proceeded  with  their  meal. 

Not  so  War  Eagle  and  the  other  Indian.  They  speedily  entered  into 
colloquy  with  the  new  arrivals,  whom  it  appeared  were  part  of  a  friendly 
tribe  from  a  distance,  come  here  to  trade  with  their  peltries,  and  now 
setting  out  on  a  war  expedition  against  the  Ricarrees,  against  whom 
they  had  ground  of  quarrel.  It  was  very  soon  perceptible  to  the  whites 
that  an  amount  of  deference  was  paid  by  the  strangers  to  War  Eagle, 
and  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of  authority  which  became  a  chief  of 
renown,  and  a  dbtinguished  brave. 

When  the  meal  was  ended  a  very  serious  cross-examination  was  com* 
menced  by  the  Indians,  and  interpreted  by  the  trappers  to  our  two  friends, 
as  to  their  object  in  going  to  the  prairie,  when  they  knew  that  war 
parties  of  their  young  men  were  out. 

To  these  questions  they  were  at  first  disposed  to  answer  evasively,  wheii 
one  of  the  trappers  cautioned  them  against  so  doing,  and  advised  them 
to  satisfy  the  chiefs  that  they  had  a  suifficient  object  in  view,  and  recom* 
mended  them  to  make  a  statement  as  nearly  true  as  suited  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, aj^  the  questions  were  propounded  and  translated,  they  made  a 
tolerably  truthful  narration  of  their  difficulties,  which  was  interpreted  to 
the  Indians  in  something  like  the  foUowing  form: — 

They  were  represented  as  chiefr  of  great  distinction  in  their  own 
country,  who  had  been  nearly  lost  in  the  '*  thunder  boat ;"  that  one  had 
been  plundered  of  some  very  great  '<  medicine"  (or  mystery)  by  some 
lying  "  pale  faces,**  who  were  now  in  the  Ricarree  village,  and  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  these  persons  with  the  view  of  recovering  their  lost 
treasure. 

This  narrative  was  received  with  profound  silence,  until  one  of  the 
chiefr,  withdrawing  the  nipe  from  his  mouth,  briefly  said,  *<  It  is  well." 
The  pipe  was  then  passed  round  the  group  in  token  of  amity.  They 
then  rose  to  depart,  and,  shaking  hands  individually  with  the  whole  party, 
sprung  into  their  saddles  and  were  off  like  the  wind.  War  Eagle  and 
tne  other  Indian,  somehow  or  other,  found  horses  at  the  same  moment, 
for  they  disappeared  with  the  rest.  Mr.  Snag  and  our  hero  were  for 
following  the  war  party,  a  project  which  was  strongly  deprecated  by  the 
others,  and  which  was  ultimately  rendered  futile  by  the  wildness  of  their 
horses,  which  would  not  be  caught  until  near  sunset.  The  party,  there- 
fore, reluctantly  set  out  for  the  fort,  which  they  reached  in  safety,  after 
sundry  interruptions  from  outlying  parties  of  Indians,  who  were  fortu- 
nately nearly  all  unarmed,  under  a  regulation  of  the  fort,  for  the  pre« 
vention  of  those  inevitable  feuds  which  must  ensue  in  such  a  congregation 
of  various,  and  sometimes  hostile,  tribes. 

That  night  our  hero  *'  turned  in"  upon  a  comfortable  bed,  and  reposed 
beneath  the  waving  folds  of  the  "  star-spangled  banner." 
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It  was  about'  nooti  next  day  that  our  hero  and  Mr.  Snag  were  seated 
in  a  small  room  in  the  fort  allotted  to  them  by  the  obliging  commandant. 
They  were  before  a  window  which  looked  out  on  the  adjacent  plait)* 
They  had  apparently  iniethipted  their  conversation  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  various  groups  of  Indians  scattered  over  the  valley.  Some  were 
engaged  in  ball  [ilay,  a  sport  which  seemed  to  yield  great  excitement ; 
some  were  urging  their  horses  at  a  frantic  speed  round  the  plain,  whil^  a 
fbw  were  lying  stretched  out  in  apparent  insensibility,  probably  sleeping 
off  the  effects  of  whisky.  AH  at  once  the  number  of  equestrians  received 
an  accession  from  a  part  of  the  plain  not  visible  to  the  two  spectators,  and 
they  all  dashed  headlong  towards  the  fort. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  suddenly,  and  War  Eagle  rushed  in,  but 
so  changed  that  tihey  scarcely  knew  him.  His  nostnls  were  dilated,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  a  wild  excitement.  His  arms  were  gashed  with 
fearful  wounds,  his  hunting-shirt  was  cut  in  several  places,  and  mai'ked 
with  bloody  hands,  as  if  some  dying  wretch  had  grasped  it  in  a  mortal 
straggle.  His  war-paint  was  almost  obliterated,  and  over  it  were  smeared 
deep  stains  of  a  more  ghastly  colour.  He  paused  before  our  two  friends, 
and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  bosom  drew  forth  a  packet  tied  with  red 
tape,  and  gave  it  without  speaking  into  the  hands  of  Selbome.  He 
apparently  would  have  spoken,  and  the  half-formed  words  were  almost  on 
his  lips,  when  the  rigid  lines  of  his  mouth  suddenly  quivered,  his  eye 
assumed  a  leaden  appearance,  and  he  sank  to  the  floor.  The  warm- 
hearted fellow  was  near  his  end.  His  Ufe-blood  was  oozing  slowly  out» 
Godfrey  and  his  companion  rushed  to  his  side,  and  made  use  of  the 
various  appliances  which  suggested  themselves  to  stanch  the  wounds 
and  recall  the  sinking  energies  of  the  dying  man,  but  without  effect.  At 
last  he  revived  for  an  instant,  and,  stretching  forth  a  hand  which  had 
hitherto  been  covered,  disclosed  five  scalps,  on  which  the  blood  had 
scarcely  dried,  gasped  out  the  words — "  Lying — ^pale — faces !"  then  drew 
his  buffalo  robe  over  him,  and  died. 

Selbome  and  his  Mentor  exchanged  meaning  glances  with  one  another, 
and  were  silent  for  some  time.  At  last  the  latter  spoke,  with  an  assumed 
coolness^*- 

^'  Well,  it's  saved  the  hangman  a  job,  anyhow.  But  let  us  dispose  of 
this  poor  fellow  decently,  fbr  he  has  behavea  better  than  a  Christian  to 
yon." 

The  body  Was  accordhigty  removed  into  the  yard  of  the  fort,  for  in- 
terment on  the  following  day,  ai^d  in  rather  less  than  on  hour  after- 
wards Selbome  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  the  long-lost  papers. 

He  ran  through  their  contents  eagerly,  and,  as  he  read  them,  tossed 
one  af^  another  across  to  his  friend.  When  their  pemsal  was  ended, 
Mr.  Snag  inquired  what  they  might  be  worth,  for  he  hail  not  read  through 
them  all. 

Godfrey  looked  up  witli  an  excited  face. 

''Why,"  said  he,  "  the  patent-right  has  been  sold  in  England  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year!" 

Mr.  Snag  gave  a  long  whistle.  **  Fifty  thousand  dollars  a-year ! 
Well,  we  haven't  thrown  away  our  time,  after  alL" 
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Chaftsr  XII 

M7  birth  ifl  noble,  uiiBtaiaed  my  cxsst, 
Ab  is  thine  own,  let  these  attest. 

JSdnmtcDi  Got» 

It  will  not  be  neccBsaxy  to  naicate  in  detail  the  return  voyag«  of  our 
two  friends.  It  may  suffioe  to  say  that  the  major  part  was  pmormed  in 
canoes,  under  the  friendly  escort  of  Indians,  until  they  fell  in  with  an 
old  steamer  proceeding  downward^  and  which  they  found  '*  wooding  nfT 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hnndned  miles  from  St  liouis,  of  which  convey- 
ance they  gladly  availed  themselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  voyage  was  without  peril.  Thrioe 
they  narrowly  escaped  firom  hostile  Indians  who  were  thirsting  for  thor 
scalps,  and  more  than  one  encounter  had  they  with  the  grizzly  bear,  one 
of  the  most  intractable  and  deqierate  monsters  of  the  forest;  to  say 
nothing  of  sundry  mishi^  such  as  the  loss  of  their  canoes  for  days. 
But  as  the  narration  of  these  adventures  would  occupy  several  chapteis, 
it  is  necessarily  omitted,  and  the  reader  must  be  content  to  find  our  hero 
and  his  friend  safe  and  sound  in  the  public  room  of  an  hotel  in  St  Louis, 
in  front  of  a  very  large  stove,  with  the  heels  of  their  boots  peocbed  on 
the  top  of  the  latter,  and  their  heads  at  a  much  lower  elevation. 

''  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Snag ;  **  we  part  to-day.  I  go  down  tomjM 
'  £ggins'  in  Tchoupitoulas*-street  to  look  after  my  business.  It  has  been 
takmg  care  of  itself  so  long,  that  if  I  hadn't  a  tolerable  steady  sort  of 
a  derk,  I  reckon  it  mi^t  have  run  away  by  this  time.  Now,  you  jost 
write  off  two  letters,  one  to  Europe,  to  tell  'em  you're  safe  and  socind,  and 
the  other  to  New  Orleans,  to  tell  the  folks  to  send  your  letters  on  to 
Washington,  for  I  guess  there^li  be  a  {»le  of  'em.  And  you  needn't 
lose  any  time  in  getting  there  yourself.  Once  theie,  you'll  find  this  hotel 
a  tolerable  decent  one  (handing  him  a  cssd  with  an  inaci^tion  on  the 
back).  Then,  if  you  find  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  1  have  written 
on  these  two  cards  of  mine,  they  will  show  you  attention  for  my  sake, 
and  recommend  you  to  a  hiwyer  to  do  your  business  at  the  patent 
office.  Stop  a  nunute,  don't  speak  yet  Now  I  guess  you  U  want  some 
spede.  I  have  been  to  my  agent  here  and  drawn  a  few  hundred  doUsn. 
Here  are^five  hundred  just  now ;  if  it  don't  serve  you,  write  to  me  for 
more." 

"Mr.  Snag,"  sud  Selbome,  with  wannih,  <' your generooa and  ready 
friendship  has  already  stood  the  test  of  time  and  occasion.  This  addi- 
tional  proof,  while  it  inareases  my  oUigatian  foevents  me  from  eqvess- 
ing  it  gracefidly." 

'^  Take  your  time,"  siud  Mr.  Snag ;  "  we'll  not  speak  of  that  yet  Do 
you  suppose,"  said  he,  looking  askance  with  affected  slyness  at  our  hsi^ 
"do  you  su]4>ose  I  don't  thmk  you  flood  for  the  amount?"  But  his 
nationality  getting  the  better  of  him,  his  affectation  diss^peaied,  and  the 
expression  <^  his  face  erew  ahnostnoble  as  he  saad,  ^evenif  I  didn't^  I 
should  like  to  think  that  thero  was  one  Britisher  went  back  to  Europe 
that  would  tell  the  truth  of  us  d — d,  selfish,  slave-holdmg  Yankees,  and 

*  Pronounced  Chapitoulas. 
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let  'em  know  dnA  we  could  do  a  fanitlMrigr  aotion  Mmetimes.  The  tut 
iSf**  said  Mr.  Soag*,  wanniiig  with  his  subject,  alwajra  a  sore  one  with  his 
ceuntiTnieD,  ^^ihiit  they  have  seen  so  many  caricaiures,  and  read  so  many 
lies  about  us,  that  they  don't  know  us,  they  don't  understand  us,  and  many 
of  'em  won't  As  for  slavery,  Fd  say  this  before  Queen  Vietoria,  the 
negro  race  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  Good  ChristiaDs  in  the  Testament 
held  slaves,  and  I  g^uess  if  one  of  your  prim,  starehed*up  Englishmen 
was  to  see  one  of  Siose  onrighteous,  sneaking  abolitionists  on  his  plan* 
tation,  putting  tracts  into  the  hands  of  his  niggers,  and  as  good  as  teiline 
'en  to  rise  and  kill  their  master,  he'd  just  put  a  pieoe  of  lead  through 
the  sinner  as  sHck  as  you  or  I  would/' 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Snag  cooled  down  into  tolerable  com- 
posure, when  he  said,  in  a  quieter  tone  of  voice  and  in  his  usual  off-hand 
manner, 

**  Come,  we'll  have  no  obligation  about  this  money  business.  If  you 
get  on  smooth,  the  money  will  stand  to  your  debit  in  the  books.  But 
it'«  time  we  were  both  off.  Write  your  lettefs,  get  your  plunder*  ready, 
and  111  see  you  to  the  wharf." 

Arrived  at  Washington,  Selbome  lost  no  time  in  searching  for  Mr. 
Snag's  friends,  who  were  both  persons  of  importance,  and  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  forward  his  riews  very  effectually.  Under  th^  auspices 
his  business  was  speedily  put  in  train.  The  lawyer  into  whose  hands  he 
entrusted  lus  papers  mauaged  matters  with  very  little  trouble  to  our 
hero,  whose  attendance  was  only  required  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 
He  had  for  a  while  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his  hands. 

When  the  patent  was  fairly  enrolled,  and  ihe  discovery  published,  Sel* 
borne  engi^ed  the  services  of  a  scientific  machinist  to  construct  a  model, 
which  was  thrown  open  to  public  eczhihition.  The  celebrity  and  renown 
which  it  procured  for  him  came  upon  our  hero  like  a  thunderbolt.  Cards 
and  invitations  poured  in  by  dozens ;  members  of  congress  crowded  his 
rooms;  and  ev^  morning  for  a  week  together  tiiere  was  a  perfect  re- 
ception. The  Americans,  with  all  their  fetults,  are  an  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted people,  and  they  honour  an  inventive  genius.  It  was  not  long 
before  Selbome  had  an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  ibe  patent-right,  but  he 
held  back,  having  ralihw  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  its  value.  This  in- 
difference had  its  usual  effect  in  raising  fresh  competitors ;  and  presently 
there  were  '<  six  Richmonds  in  the  field,"  bidding  against  each  other. 
Selbome  was  perplexed,  and  determined  at.  last  to  consult  the  discretion 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Snag ;  and  that  veiy  evening  commenced  a  lon^ 
letter  to  him,  mif^ding  his  dificulties,  and  requesting  his  presence  and 
advice. 

The  hotel  at  which  he  stopped,  as  uaual  had  two  tables  dkeie-^e 
ladies'  and  the  gentlemen's  ordinaries.  Adjmning  these  respectively 
were  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  drawing-rooms.  To  the  former  suite 
of  rooms  no  one  without  lady  friends  in  the  house  could  have  access. 
At  present  our  hero  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  for  he  had  not  the  time 
if  he  had  had  the  inclination  to  cultivate  socie1^«  Consequently,  all  his 
knowledge  of  tiie  inmates  of  these  precincts  was  confined  to  occasional 
gttmpees  through  the  half-open  door  of  snadiy  ^Iph-like  figures  reclining 
on  settees,  or  lounging  in  roeking<-diairs  in  bewitching  attitudes.  The 
two  draiwing^voomswew  contiguous,  and  cemmimicsied  by  large  folding- 

*  Luggage. 
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doort*  Itia  jiMl  «QC^8S8ij  to  i[^te  this  ip  p^  ezpVu^tion  of  an  oocar- 
rence  which  took  place  (^  tfie  efjening.  woon  SSelbgrn^  wrote  his  letter  to. 
Mr.  Sii«^.  I  I}|^  iiistfucte4  tbe,,negn>  seryi^t  to  leave  candles  bumbg  m 
thedtflwiogrroom^a^Mt  ^^(hpjar  when  most.  o{  the  people  would  be  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  and  then  he  set  to.  .work. '  tieihad  been  busy  for 
about  aa^hour*  /  J^eih^d  s(tretche4  out  his,  letter  over,  many  pages,  and 
apparently  his,l^lf.wa«  tiyjPO  mefms  |iear  a  conclusion,  when  he  threw 
down  his  pen,  and^  leaping,  })acl|,if^  bis  chair)  begai^  to  read  what  he  had 

He  was  alone  in  the  large  room.  Tlie  hour  of  ipidnight  had  just 
struck  on  a  neighbouring  clock.  Thje  lights  flared  m}A  smoked,  and,  aa 
Sel borne  look«il  up  from  the.  paper,  he  thought  they  burnt  with  a  blue 
flame.  So  abstracted  had  he  beea  with  his  occupiitrpn,lhat  at  this  moment 
he -fancied  everything  was  superuaturally  still.  Some  great  minds  have 
not  been  ashained  to  acknowledgei  jthemselves  occasionally  under  the  in- 
fluence of  superstitious  fears,  and  it  may  not  be  deemed  derogatory  to 
Godfreys  character  to  own  that  he  experiepced  a  species  of  undefined  un- 
easin^s  wliich  he  could  not  explaui.  But  he  could  hardly  believe  hia 
ears  when  a  distinct  and  undeniable  sigh  proceeded,  apparently,  from  some 
portion  of  the  room.  .He  g^nc^d  h^^tily  round,  and  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise saw  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  woman  flit  across  the  wall  and  dis- 
appear; perplexed  beyond  measure  by  t^ii^  extraordinary  phenomenon,  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  examined  the  doors,  all  of  which  ne  found  fastened. 
Ho  tbeh  walked  to  the  window.  It  looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  country, 
whidi  was  lighted  up  by  a  moon  then  at  ^he  full.  He  could  see  nothing 
to  solve  Ids  difficulty^  and  was  about  resuming  Ids  seat,  when  the  sound 
of  music  reached  his  ear,  At  first  it^vas  so  soft  andjow  that  he  doubted 
the, evidence  ofi  His -senses,  but  it  gradually  swelled  into  distinct  cliords, 
and  he  thought  he  recognised  the  symphony  of  a  popular  air.  Then  a 
YGPy  sweet  voice  began  to  sing.   i.:v     w     . 

"That's  not  a  supernatural  sound,  stirely,^  saiij  Tie  to  liimself;  "it 
must  proqe0d'6;<>m,^op>|B,adjoiping  ;C0Qm/ 


'He  Jlhq^Wjopen.the  w;i^4ow  ^d,,w^ked  out  i^on  the  balcony.  There 
was  a  light  proceeding  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ladies  drawing- 
Toook.  fThe.  window  was  pfi^f^tjiajly.open,-.  He  looked  in.  A  girl  of  shght, 
but  y^xif  gnr^c^Ad  &S\^  yf^  seated  with  )ier  back  towards  him.  In  her 
hands  was  an  ;in9t]auneut  Ofdled  a  concertina,  with  which  the  performer 
hoeotnpani^d'  l^^r  .voice  ito  9,  JMM  ip  French,  and  which  she  sang  with 
such  patboa^  that  Selboijne  listened  aitraneed.  ,  , 

When  the  song  ceased,  Selbome  was  drawing  the  window  to,  prepa- 
ratorjr  to  stealing  ^wa}f  qmetjyi  jbut^e  hinges  were  rusty,  and  creaked 
disagreeably  IPFd.  X^f^,  J^.tmped  her  head,.  anc(  seeing,  as  she  sup- 
posed, a  J^an'  about'to  enter,  rose  i5:pm  her  ohair  and  gave  a  scream.  What 
was  Selbonie  to  do  ?  Was  he ,  to  jleay^  her  the  victim  of  unnecessary  alarrn^ 
and,  tei^  to  one,  himscdf  the  subject  0^  disagreeable  suspicion,  or  was  he  to 
put  on  a  bold  front  and  {endeavour  to  explam  the  accident  of  his  listening? 
He  chose  the  latter  course.;  and,  advancii\g  with  as  much  composure  as 
the  circumstances  permitted,  stammered  out  (very  awkwardly,  he  felt), 

"  Madam,  I  very  unintentionally," — ^he  stopped  in  surprise  at  the  effects 
of  his  address  uoon  the  lady.  She  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  and,  daspmg 
her  hands,  gazecl  on  him  fixedly.     Her  colour  went  and  camej  and  she 
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breathed  rapidly.     He  raised  his  eyes,  preyiously  cast  baabfolly  on  the 
£oor,  and  then  his  start  was  almost  equal  to  hen. 

^  Madam,''  said  he, ' Wour  face  is  familiar  to  me ;  I  think-^I  have  seen 
you — before.**  He  could  almost  swear  he  had  seen  those  eyes  before. 
They  were  large,  dark,  and  full  of  meaning. 

*'  We  hare  met  before,  I  belieye,'*  fidtered  she,  in  a  voiee  eyen  mors 
familiar  than  her  hce,     A  voice  that  had  often  haunted  him. 

"  In  Rue  de ?'*  suggested  he,  half  doubtfully. 

She  was  silent     It  was  the  little  French  flower  girl. 

He  was  silent  also,  for  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say.     . 

"Do  you  know  this  ring?"  said  she." 
^  He  knew  it  welL  He  was  surprised  now,  but  it  was  the  surprise  of 
disappointment.  A  flirtation  with  a  pretty  French  milliner  was  one 
thing,  to  exalt  her  into  the  goddess  of  ids  affections  was  another.  She 
read  him  through ;  he  folt  she  did.  He  was  about  to  stammer  out  a  few 
words,  when  she  interrupted  him. 

*'  I  am  disappointed  also.  But,  rather  in  justification  of  myself  than 
in  satisfiiction  to  you,  I  will  give  an  explanation  which  you  haye  shown 
you  do  not  deserve." 

*^  Dear  madam,"  siud  he,  ''  I  am  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  you 
which  a  lifetime  cannot  repay." 

She  waved  her  hand  haughtily,  and  said,  *<  My  birth,  mercenary 
Englishman,  is  better  than  your  own.  Mv  grandfather  was  a  noble  of 
the  ancient  regime^  aod  fled  lus  country  at  the  horrid  revolution.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  blood  amongst  the  exiles  in  Louisiana.  My  father  married 
an  Englishwoman,  the  mother  of  a  man  who  would  have  worked  your 
ruin  but  for  me.  He  squandered  his  own  and  my  patrimony,  and  left 
tne  dependent  on  my  industry  for  subsistence.  Now  that  I  am  an  orphan, 
I  have  often  thanked  my  God  that  my  own  mother  was  French,  for  every- 
thing bad  about  us  was  certably  English.  I  nearly  changed  my  opinion 
once,  but  it  has  ended  in  disappointment.'* 

**  Will  you  hear  me  plead  my  extenuation  ?"  said  he,  humbly. 

^*  It  is  useless,"  said  she ;  **  your  motives  were  correct  in  a  worldly 
view,  but  they  were  cruel." 

'^  You  once  gave  me  credit  for  ingenuousness,"  sud  he;  *'  I  confess 
only  to  part  of  what  you  would  accuse  me.  Your  memory  has  haunted 
me  like  a  vision  ever  since  I  last  saw  you.  Your  kind  offices,  your  more 
than  sisterly  interest  in  me,  has  lived  in  my'recoUection  often  in  trial  and 
danger,  until  I  could  have  worshipped  the  unage  I  had  conjured  up." 

^e  drooped  her  head. 

"  1  said  once,"  continued  he,  '^  tiiat  I  hoped  a  happier  day  would  per- 
mit our  short  friendship  to  assume  another  character.  Thanks  to  your 
instrumentality,  in  part,  that  day  has  arrived.  I  shall  soon  be  rich.  Let 
ihe  hope  that  you  will  consent  to  share  what  you  have  uded  to  secure. 
Shordy  I  sail  for  England,  where  a  happy  home  will  await  us,  and  you, 
my  benefactor,  my  guardian  angel,  will  be  cherished  as  you  deserve." 

Still  no  answer,  but  one  or  two  silent  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  What  must  I  call  you?"  said  Selbome. 

"  They  used  to  call  me  Louise,  at  home."  said  she. 

'^  My  dear  Louise,"  said  he,  ''  tell  me  if  I  have  not  misinterpreted  your 
silence,  and  you  do  not  regard  me  with  indifference." 
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"  No/'  said  she,  phusiig  her  faands  in  hb;  ''I  hardly  know  what  to 
say ;  we  Southern  girls  are  suddady  moved  to  love,  hot  that  love  osAtaa 
onlywidiKfe." 

There  is  no  telKng  what  pretty  things  might  have  heen  said  after  this, 
if  an  elderly  female,  something  between  a  lady  and  a  domestic,  had  not 
«t  that  moment  entered  the  room.  Louise  ix>se  in  great  trihnlatioii,  and^ 
turning  her  b«ming  fiwe  to  Selbome,  said^*- 

'*  ItsMarguerita;  go  away,  please;  Til  see  you  to-morrow.  Good- 
bye." 

Selbome  gave  one  glance  at  the  terrible  Maiguerita,  andv^umshed 
through  the  window. 

He  did  not  find  any  dfficoHy  in  pasnng  his  time  now,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  passed  it  perpetually  in  the  socie^^  of  Louise,  but  for  the 
watchful  guardian^p  of  an  andent  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  dia- 
perone  her  during  her  stay.  As  it  was,  one  or  two  weeks  passed  over, 
and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Snag,  when,  one  morning,  that  gen- 
tleman suddenly  stood  before  him. 

<'  Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  **  you've  played  your  card,  and  it*s  turned  out 
a  trump,  i  ou  want  my  advice.  You  have  got  an  offer  of  a  lump  sum 
for  your  patent.  Take  it.  A  rental  won't  suit  you.  Your  man  might 
sell  it,  and  smash  up,  and  you  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  lode 
after  him." 

''  Thank  you;  I  was  half  inclined  to  it  myself,"  said  Selbome;  ''  111 
fix  it  to-day.  But  there  is  a  little  matter  that  I  didn't  write  about,  whieh  I 
virant  to  tell  you.  You'll  think  me  a  fool,  but,  the  fact  is,  I  am  going  to 
get  married." 

'^  You  don*t  say  so,"  said  his  friend,  looking  at  him  with  undi^uised 
astonishment.  ^*  As  to  your  being  a  fool,  that  depends  on  who  you  aie 
going  to  marry."    * 

Selbome  told  him. 

Mr.  Snag  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

<<  No,"  he  said,  at  length;  ^*  you  are  not  a  fool.  There  is  not  a  better 
little  girl  in  the  Southern  Staies,  as  youU  find." 

A  few  weeks  afi»r,  Selbome  and  his  pretty  little  wife  (who  had  con- 
sented to  be  called  Louisa,  instead  of  Louise)  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  at  Boston,  about  to  start  for  old  England.  He  recollected  the 
day  when  he  first  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Columbia  a  voluntary  exile, 
and  contrasted  it  vrith  his  present  departure-— a  prosperous  and  successftd 
man.  One  friend  stood  beside  him.  Just  as  the  bell  rang,  he  grasped 
this  friend's  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  old  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  you  were  the  first  to  welcome  me 
into  your  country.  I  shall  always  identify  it  with  the  best  friend  I  ev«r 
made,  though  I  do  carry  some  plunder  away,"  said  he,  looking  down 
at  Louise. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Snag,  going  to  the  gangway,  "  when  you  get  to 
home,  don't  call  va  names,  mind."  With  these  words  he  disappeared 
over  the  side. 
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TsB  leyoltitiofiary  wave  which  has  swept  away  so  many  landmarks 
and  destroyed  so  many  Testiges  of  the  olden  time  in  France,  has  not 
altogether  obliterated,  in  die  western  provinces,  the  recollection  of  names 
ooee  endeared  to  the  people  by  ties  of  beneficent  government  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  grateful  loyalty  on  the  other.  The  political  fidelity  of 
the  Bretons  has  become  almost  proverbial ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  slight 
interest  to  note  how,  even  in  their  amusements,  they  cling  to  the  memory 
of  the  past. 

The  carnival,  which  has  recently  proved  so  unattractive  in  Paris,  has 
made  amends  to  the  lovers  of  gaiety  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
celebrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  A  singular  and  novel  idea 
occurred  this  year  to  the  good  Bretons  to  present  a  spectacle  of  such 
interest  as  to  attract  from  far  and  near,  from  all  the  towns  which  border 
the  noble  river,  and  even  from  distant  Paris,  multitudes  of  curious 
strangers. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  in  these  days  when  royalty  is  banished 
from  France,  that  a  festival  in  honour  of  long-buried  majesty  should 
deHght  and  attract  as  this  has  done.  Louis  XII.,  the  Father  of  his 
People,  and  his  '^fi^re  Bretonne,"  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his 
wife,  the  heiress  of  Brittany  and  Queen  of  France  for  the  second  time, 
have  been  recalled  ft'om  their  slumber  of  upwards  of  three  centuries  to 
firure  in  the  ancient  town  of  Nantes,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
which  the  charming  heiress  of  Duke  Francis  brought  as  a  dower  to 
Charles  VIII.,  and  by  this  means  united  the  country  to  France. 

Louis  XII.,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  seen  the  young  heiress  and 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  nor  was  she  insensible  to  his 
merits.  Their  loves  were,  however,  crossed ;  and  while  Louis  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  town  of  Bourges,  Anne,  forced  by  the  turbulence  of  her 
subjects  and  the  persecution  of  her  many  suitors,  saw  no  escape  from  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  her  but  by  agreeing  to  the  proposal  of  the 
young  King  of  France.  She  married  him  at  that  pretty  castle  of  Lan- 
geais  which  overlooks  the  Loire,  and  is  one  of  the  objects  attractive  to 
travellers  in  its  present  restored  condition. 

Nothing  is  more  touching  in  history  than  the  loyalty  and  constancy  of 
these  royal  lovers — Louis  to  his  cousin  the  king,  and  Anne  to  her  sickly 
but  amiable  husband,  by  whose  accidental  and  premature  death  she 
became  free  to  reward  her  generous  and  excellent  adorer,  who,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  as  Louis  XII.,  claimed  her  hand  at  Nantes,  where 
they  were  at  length  united.  Their  future  career  was  one  of  the  most 
uninterrupted  happiness  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  royal  pair ;  and  to 
honour  their  memory  ihefete,  which  we  mean  briefly  to  describe,  has  just 
taken  place. 

The  great  popularity  which  the  Duchess  Anne  enjoyed  during  her  life 
in  Brittany,  has  survived  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  magnificent 
tomb  erected  by  her  to  the  memory  of  her  father  in  the  cathedral  of 
Nantes,  unrivalled  in  its  beauty,  is  still  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  her 
name  is  as  fresh  in  men's  mouths  throughout  the  country,  as  that  of 
Henri  IV.  in  other  parts  of  France. 
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The  Duchess  Anne  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  respect  from  having  been 
the  first  Queen  of  France  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  splendour^ 
was  rigorous  in  requiring  the  exercise  of  strict  propriety  amongst  her 
ladies.  To  her  is  due  the  establishment  of  "The  Queen's  Maids  of 
Honour,"  who  by  tlieir  conduct  proved  their  claim  to  the  title  they  bore. 
Her  diligence,  her  taste,  her  wisdom  and  piety,  are  continually  cit«d  by 
historians ;  and  as  proofs  of  her  industry,  remnants  of  her  beautiful  eni« 
broidery  in  eold  and  pearls  are  even  yet  occasionally  to  be  found  in  sooie 
of  the  churches  of  Brittany.  No  one  ever  did  the  honours  of  her  court 
so  well  as  Anne ;  and  none  were  so  generous  towards  the  finends  and 
soldiers  of  her  husband,  whom  she  was  continually  rewarding  without 
consulting  him  on  the  subject 

The  royal  pair  adored  each  other ;  but  as  she  sometimes  allowed  the 
hauteur  natural  to  her  to  appear  too  visible,  Louis,  who  was  very  prudent, 
would  occasionally  repress  the  ebullition  of  her  feelings ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  interfered  respecting  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  he 
remarked,  that  *'  God  had  given  the  doe  horns  at  first,  but  took  them 
aw^  in  conseauence  of  her  having  insulted  the  stag." 

There  was  formerly  in  the  court  of  the  beautiful  palace  of  Blois  a  ter* 
race  on  which  the  Breton  guard  of  the  queen  always  assembled  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  accompany  ner  when  she  went  out.  She  used  to  descend 
to  it  b^  a  private  staircase,  and  the  people  were  accustomed  familiarly  to 
call  this  terrace  "  La  Perche  des  Bretons,"  because  she  would  often  laugh- 
ingly  say,  observing  that  they  were  always  at  their  post, 

'*  Voil^  mes  Bretons,  sur  la  Ferche,  qui  m*attendent." 

Louis,  who  was  very  indulgent  to  her  slightest  caprice,  was  wont  to 
say,  ^  One  must  grant  something  to  the  modest  wo/nan,**  a  title  he  de- 
lighted  to  give  her. 

She  was  veiy  angry  once  at  her  modesty  being  put  to  shame  by  a  joke 
of  the  king.  She  liked,  in  receiving  foreigners,  to  introduce  a  few  words 
of  their  language,  in  order  to  put  them  at  their  ease ;  and  having  occa- 
sion to  give  audience  once  to  a  Spanish  ambassador,  she  requested  her 
chevalier  cThonneur^  who  was  a  lii^uist,  to  furnish  her  with  some  appro- 
priate phrases.  The  chevalier  told  her  a  few  words,  the  signification  of 
which  was  more  comic  than  delicate,  and  he  and  the  king  were  excessively 
amused  at  hearing  her  pronounce  them  with  due  emphasis  at  a  rehearsal 
for  the  ceremony.  Just  before  it  took  place,  however,  Louis  told  her  the 
truth,  in  order  to  prevent  a  public  expose,  and  to  her  utter  confusion  she 
found  she  had  been  betrayed.  She  was  extremely  indignant,  and  would 
not  at  first  forgive  the  chevalier  for  the  want  of  respect  he  had  shown, 
and  Louis  was  obliged  to  take  all  the  blame  of  the  jest  upon  himself  to 
appease  her. 

The  king,  however,  was  very  tender  of  her,  and  when  he  heard  that 
his  own  reputation  had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  clerks  and  students 
of  Paris,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  laughed  at  what  they  said  of  him  and 
could  easily  forgive  them ;  but,  he  added,  '*  If  they  dare  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  queen,  in  any  manner  whatever,  I  will  have  every  one  of 
them  hanged. 

A  graceful  and  delicate  white  marble  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  Tours 
tells  the  sad  tale  that  the  happy  pair  had  their  sorrows.  Two  infant 
dauphins  lie  in  that  mausoleum,  and  the  remaining:  children  of  Louis  and 
Anne  were  female.  Anne  was  lost  to  hjer  husband  and  her  country  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  Louis  wore  for  her  sake  blach  mourning  as 
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ihe  outward  Aga  of  hisgrief — a  sombre  colour  never  before  adopted  by  a 
sovereign  of  France.  The  Pope,  endeayouriog  to  console  the  disconsolate 
widower,  remarked,  '^  That  he  was  certain  God  had  called  her  back  to 
himself  only  that  she  might  as  soon  as  possible  enjoy  the  bliss  of  being 
in  his  presence,  as  a  rewurd  for  the  beneficence  and  vu*tues  she  had  shown 
above  those  ever  before  belooging  to  one  of  her  sex/' 

These  are  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  relating  to  their  duchess  and  her 
husband  which  the  Bretons  of  the  present  day  are  m  the  habit  of  recounting. 
More  of  these,  we  believe,  may  soon  be  learnt,  if  the  report  be  true  that 
Miss  Costello,  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  to  the,  stuay  of  this  period 
in  the  history  of  France,  is  about  to  publish  a  romance  in  which  one  of 
the  principal  personages  is  the  beautiful  Breton  heiress. 

For  many  weeks  previous  to  the  event,  which  was  fixed  to  come  off, 
weather  permitting,  on  the  Dimanche  Grcu,  February  1 0th,  the  good 
people  of  Nantes  had  been  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  All  shared  in  the 
mterest  the  festival  was  likely  to  excite;  for  what  was  meant  as  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  public  generally,  was  specially  consecrated  in  the  cause  of 
charity  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  were  to  reap  the  benefit  of  all  funds 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  places  appropriated  for  witness- 
ing the  spectacle. 

As  one  of  the  necessary  preliminaries,  an  application  was  made  by  the 


local  committee  to  Greneral  Gerard,  commanding  the  troops  at  Nantes, 
to  permit  a  certain  number  of  the  hussars  and  their  horses,  quartered  in 
the  garrison,  to  figure  in  the  festival,  and  thus  give  to  the  general  pro- 
cession the  attraction  of  what  the  French  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  '^  a 
hippie  solemnity."  The  general  referred  the  question  to  the  minister  of 
war,  and  an  order  was  immediately  transmitted  from  Paris,  authorising  as 
many  hussars  to  volunteer  for  the  occasion  as  the  committee  required.  A 
hundred  men  and  horses  were  accordingly  taken,  and  the  whole  regiment 
would  have  turned  out,  if  necessary. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Dimanche  GraSy  six  trumpeters,  attired  in  the 
costume  of  mousquetaireSy  announced  to  the  anxious  inhabitants  of  Nantes 
that  nothing  had  occurred  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  ihejete;  and,  as 
the  weather  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  day,  the  city  was  soon 
astir  in  pleased  anticipation  of  the  event.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  crowds  of  horsemen,  in  costumes  of  every  description,  were  seen 
hurrying  towards  the  boulevard  Ddorme,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
general  rendezvous.  Here  might  be  descried  nunisquetaireSy  guards  of 
Uie  ancien  regimcy  nobles  in  the  paurpoints  and  haut  de  chausse  of  the 
middle  ages,  knights  in  armour,  ribands  in  their  ouiunt  attire,  and  BaS" 
Bretons  in  every  variety  of  their  national  dress,  all  eager  to  join  in  the 
cortege  of  the  duchess-queen  and  the  father  of  his  people.  There  was  a 
little  anachronism  in  costume,  here  and  there,  but  none  were  over  curious 
to  criticise  where  all  were  bent  on  being  amused. 

When  the  hour  of  noon  chimed  from,  the  towers  of  St.  Pierre,  every 
one  was  at  his  post,  and  the  mounted  commissaries  had  marshalled  the 
respective  ranks.  The  trumpets  then  sounded  the  advance,  the  roll  of 
the  drums  was  heard,  the  military  music  mingled  its  harmony,  and  the 
column  was  set  in  motion  towards  the  Cours  Henri  IV,,  where  the 
jousting  was  to  take  place. 

The  cavalcade  was  classed  in  four  divisions.  The  first  was  composed 
of  a  platoon  of  mounted  gendarmes,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  were  followed  by  a  mousquetaire  on  horseback  conmianding  five 
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tmnpeterSy  dreflsed  alflo  fike  nuw^uetaireSj  who  from  tune  to  tnno 
peftied  fordi  mftgoificent  fitf^bres,  Fonr  psgcs^  shnSsriy  fttlarcd,  km* 
k>wed  on  foot,  preceding  nine  other  moaixted  mousquetaires,  whose  well- 
ehoflen  imiform  and  soIoBeriike  aspeet  elicited  universal  admiration.  The 
ornaments  on  their  persons  and  the  eapansons  of  their  steeds  were 
strictl  J  alike. 

The  Car  of  Charity,  drawn  by  six  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  came  next» 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  who,  by  means  of  long  poles,  at  the 
end  of  which  enormous  pusrses  were  attached,  gathered  a  nm  harvest  of 
akds  from  the  nmnerous  spectators  in  the  balconies  beneath  which  the 
cavidcade  passed.  This  monmnental  car,  constructed  after  the  designs 
of  M.  Bourgerel,  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  Nantes,  rolled  slowly 
on,  bearing  the  urn  of  charity,  which  was  painted  with  flames,  and  orna- 
mented with  garlands  of  flowers.  On  each  side  were  devices,  en  grtsaiBef 
representing  Charity  leading  Fortune  towards  an  unhappy  fiimily,  and 
Justice  and  Peace  directing  Abundance  towards  the  city  of  Nantes.  In* 
Bcriptions  commending  and  urging  charitable  oflerings  were  inscribed 
nmnd  the  top  of  the  urn.  On  the  car  were  four  commissaries,  dressed 
in  all  the  splendour  of  midcBe-age  costume,  who  continually  uiged  the 
public  to  fill  the  wide  purses  of  the  pilgrims  :  it  was  surmounted  by  an 
heraldic  device,  on  which  were  Uazoned  the  arms  of  the  city  and  at  the 
province  of  Brittany.  The  appearance  of  the  car  was  most  imposing,  its 
height  exceeding  that  of  the  nrst  floor  of  the  loftiest  houses. 

Behind  the  car,  six  drummers  of  the  old  French  guards,  in  white  coats 
with  blue  facings,  followed  alternately  with  the  military  bands;  ihea 
came  a  platoon  oif  foot-soldiers  in  the  same  uniform,  preceding  the  comic 
quadrilles,  in  which  every  license  was  given  to  variety  of  costume.  A 
group  of  musicians,  habited  in  the  fisshion  of  the  middle  ages,  closed  the 
inrst  drrision. 

The  second  was  led  by  nine  soldiers,  in  the  costume  of  Louis  Xlllth's 
Tcsgn,  with  blue  paurpaints^  ruffs,  and  halberds,  preceding  six  horsemen 
briiBiantly  attired  as  noblemen  of  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  who  mardied 
two  and  two.  Then  followed  a  second  platoon  of  nine  soldiers,  in  red 
pourpointSj  and  behind  them  were  four  mounted  noblemen  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Following  these,  again,  were  six  soldiers  wearing  half- 
cuirasses;  three  horsemen  in  leathern  pourpoints;  four  nobles  in  rich 
costume ;  more  cavaliers  in  pourpoints  en  cmry  and  more  nobles ;  the 
splendour  of  their  robes  being  well  contrasted  by  a  number  of  horsemea 
who  were  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot.  A  platoon  of  warriors,  in 
half-cuirasses,  brought  up  the  rear  of  this  division. 

With  the  third  division  began  the  cortege  which  particularly  belonged 
to  Louis  XIL  and  his  queen.  Here  everything  spoke  of  the  splendour 
and  brilliancy  of  the  gorgeous  conrts  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

First  came  two  commissaries  on  horseback,  the  judges  of  the  tourna- 
ment, with  white  chaperons  and  white  toqnes  fined  with  red,  and  gold- 
coloured  pourpoints;  their  horses  were  decorated  with  rich  housings 
which  swept  the  ground,  and  tiiey  were  accompanied  by  eight  mounted 
archers.  Ten  knights  in  red  and  ten  in  blue,  the  champions  for  the 
jonst,  followed  closely.  Their  costumes  produced  a  magnificent  efieet, 
being  in  excellent  taste  and  perfectly  new ;  their  horses  were  fine  crea* 
tores,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  they  were  admirably  ridden. 

Two  heralds-at-arms,  carrying  velvet  banners,  embroidered  with  the 
arms  of  Brittany,  conducted  the  fourth  division,  and  were  followed  by  a 
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troop  of  musiciaas  in  the  costame  of  the  fifteenth  oentiuy.  Six  horsemen, 
dressed  as  body-guards  of  the  queen,  succeeded.  Then  rode,  alone,  a 
stem  and  severe  loiidbMetnplar.  Af^  him  eame  ax  cavaliers  in  green, 
the  guards  of  Louis  XII.,  wearing  steel  gauntlets,  helmets,  and  breast- 
j^ates ;  and  six  esquiras,  in  blaek,  supported  each  of  the  green  knights. 
Then  paced  along  an  estafier  on  horseback,  singularly  attired  in  many- 
coloured  garments,  prece^ng  a  knight  in  complete  armour,  whose  horse 
was  barded  in  iron  like  his  rider.  Four  men  in  armour,  on  foot,  strode 
behind  the  brilliant  knight.  After  these  followed  two  knights,  also  in 
eomplete  aimoar,  similarly  attended.  Then  came  four  nobles,  in  helmets 
and  Dalmatic  robes,  their  h(»«es  led  by  their  esquires,  and  two  diminu- 
tire  pages  held  by  tiie  bridles  two  ponies,  on  wnich  were  mounted  two 
more  pages,  charmingly  dressed ;  other  two  pages  succeeded,  leading 
gr^hownds  in  leaihes. 

Finally  Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany  appealed  on  horses  splendid^ 
taporiaoiied.  The  king  wore  a  magnificent  suit  of  gilt  armour,  of  exqui- 
site fiEwhion,  and  the  neck  amour  of  his  steed  gleamed  with  the  same  rich 
metal.  Anne  of  Brittany  had  on  tLJuite^au-corps  of  doth  of  gold,  and 
a  parti-coiomed  skirt  On  the  heads  of  each  were  the  emblems  of  their 
loyal  rank.  Heralds  and  officers,  armed  knights  and  ladies  richly  dressed, 
CMupleted  the  group,  and  the  cortege  was  closed  by  a  strong  platoon  of 
moonted  ehasseun.  The  whole  passed  through  a  double  rank  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  47th  renment  of  the  line.  By  the  time  the  procession 
reached  the  Comrt  de  Henri  Quatre^  an  immense  crowd  of  people  filled 
•very  balcony  and  occupied  every  terrace  and  reserved  seat;  and  never, 
perhaps,  was  assembled  so  vast  a  rarultitode  in  Nantes  since  the  day  when 
the  original  entry,  of  which  this  was  the  copy,  took  place.  The  king  and 
^een  took  np  a  position  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  alleys  of  the 
gatideo,  the  different  quadrilles  of  noblemen  and  ladies  grouped  them- 
selves effectively  around  them,  and  the  carrousel  began. 

All  comers  first  si^uted  the  royal  pair,  and  then  passed  before  them  at 
llie  trot  and  at  the  gallop.  The  first  manoeuvre  was  called  ^'  La  spirale," 
fvom  tlie  taming  and  winding  morement  of  the  rapid  horsemen.  Run- 
ning at  the  ring  succeeded,  and  brought  out  the  skill  and  address  of 
numeroiis  cavaliers.  Then  came  what  was  called  '^  L'exercise  de  la  tSte," 
which  consisted  in  exhibiting  the  dexterity  with  wfaieh  the  cavaliers  con- 
trived, while  at  full  i^eed,  to  carry  off  on  the  point  of  the  sabre  a  paste- 
board head,  placed  upon  the  ^onnd.  The  barriers  were  then  adjusted,  and 
were  speedily  cleared  by  the  most  active  amongst  the  horsemen ;  the  joust- 
ing commenced,  and,  to  judge  by  the  skill  displayed,  the  Breton  chivahy 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  deteriorated  in  nothii^  from  the  prowess 
of  their  anoeston,  as  was  testified  by  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the 
speotaton.  The  victore  in  the  carremsel  having  received  a  golden  wreath 
frcm  the  hands  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  was  represented  by  a  very 
graeeful  and  beautiful  girl,  then  resumed  their  places  in  the  cavalcade, 
and  the  cortege  moved  forward  to  the  Cours  St.  Pierre^  opposite  the 
eatfaedral,  where  the  games  were  again  renewed.  The  procession  finally 
passed  tiirough  the  principal  streets  of  Nantes,  and  broke  up  only  at  sunset, 
without  a  single  accident  having  occurred  to  mar  the  gaiety  of  thes  cene. 

The  /efe,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
cby,  and  for  the  poor  of  Nantes  was  gathered  a  sum  in  charity  of  nearly 
15,000  francs. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHANGE  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

BT  JAMES  HENBr  SKSKX,  B8Q. 

Chapter  IX. 

TUBBULSNCE  OF  THE  AIAANIANS. 

There  are  three  prindpal  distinctions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Greek  provinces  still  forming  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Os- 
manlis,  of  pure  Asiatic  blood,  and  the  Greeks,  are  two  of  these  great 
£Eunilie8,  differing  in  race  and  in  faith ;  the  third,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Albanian  nation,  is  distinct  from  either  of  them  with  respect  to 
origin  and  descent,  while  it  is  divided  between  the  two  religious  creeds 
to  which  they  belong.  In  habits,  appearance,  character,  and  language, 
the  Albanians  are  also  eminently  msnmilar  from  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  ;  and  they  side  in  faitn  partly  with  the  Christians  and .  partly 
with  the  Mahometans.  These  three  races  now  live  in  close  contact  wim 
each  other ;  and  they  are  at  such  constant  variance  on  every  subject 
which  involves  the  slightest  interest  in  common,  that  a  great  political 
change  can  alone  produce  an  approximation  of  feeling  among  them. 
Two  of  them  most  ardently  desue  some  such  change,  and  within  the 
last  two  years  the  spirit  of  reform  has  led  to  insurrection,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians.  Yelenca  for  the  former,  and  Gioleoea 
for  the  latter,  have  taken  up  arms  with  numerous  followers,  and  haye 
plunged  their  provinces  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  rebellion ;  but  the 
only  result  of  their  movements  has  been  an  increase  of  rigour  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  and  a  more  excited  spirit  of  change  among  the  Greeks 
and  Albanians. 

The  Greeks  and  Turks  have  been  so  often  the  subject  of  the  lucubra- 
tions of  travellers  and  political  speculators,  that  their  characteristics  are 
comparatively  well  known  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Albanians  have 
attracted  less  attention;  and,  when  they  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  a  nation,  they  have  generally  been  misrepresented,  or  confounded 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey.  The  Mahometan  Al- 
banians have  thus  been  identified  with  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  Christians 
with  the  Greeks;  while  the  ferocious  and  treacherous  character  of  one 
of  their  tribes  has  been  attributed  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  Albanians  are  divided  into  four  tribes.  These  are  the  Gheghides 
and  Mirdites,  the  Toskides,  the  Tsamides,  and  the  liapides. 

The  Gheghides,  who  boast  of  having  numbered  among  them  the  hero 
Scanderbeg,  unite,  according  to  Colonel  Leakey  the  learned  topographer 
of  Greece,  "  the  cruelty  of  the  Albanian  to  the  dulness  of  the  fiulffa- 
rian.*'  They  have  long  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  independence  under 
the  pashas  of  Scodra  than  any  other  of  the  Albanian  tribes,  and  they 
are  equally  good  soldiers  with  the  latter;  while  they  have  preserved 
more  of  their  natural  stubbornness,  from  the  fact  of  their  havmff  been 
less  often  employed  as  such  by  the  Turks.  Their  country  extends  from 
the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  territory  of  Cattaro  round  the  Montenegro^ 
which  may  be  considered  an  independent  state,  and,  following  the  nSgea 
which  unite  it  to  Mount  Scardus,  it  reaches  the  Herzegovina,  while  it  is 
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bounded  on  the  south  by  the  riyer  Drino.  Scatariy  or  Scodra,  is  their 
duef  town,  and  Daleigno,  Alessio,  and  Durazzo  belong  to  them. 

The  IkCrdites  aie  merely  a  branch  of  the  Gheg  tribB,  and  they  speak 
the  same  dialect.  They  occupy  the  pashalik  of  Croja»  and  their  capital 
is  Cros.     Many  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  tribe  of  the  Ghegs  and  Mirdites  are  of  lofby  stature  and  athletic 
frame,  and  their  swarthy  complexion  and  black  eyes  still  retain  the 
characteristics  of  their  supposea  Caucasian  origin.  The  distioguishing 
mark  in  the  dress  of  these  two  sections  of  the  same  family  is,  that  the 
jacket  of  the  Ghegs  is  red,  and  that  of  the  Mirdites  is  black ;  both 
branches  of  the  tribe  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  daring  dbobe- 
dience  to  the  tyrant  Ali  Pasha,  when  he  ordered  them  to  fire  upon  and 
destroy  the  remnant  of  the  Gaxdikiotes,  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a  court- 
yard for  cold-blooded  butchery. 

The  Toskides  are  the  most  handsome  of  the  Albanians.  They  have 
noble  features,  with  fjBiir  hair  and  blue  eyes,  indicating  the  mixture  of 
Greorgian  blood  which  probably  flows  in  their  veins  :  less  warlike  than 
their  countrymen  of  the  other  tribes,  their  stature  is  also  less  herculean. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  Toxidae,  men- 
tioned by  Cnardin  as  inhabiting  Mingrelia.  The  country  now  occupied 
by  this  tribe  lies  to  the  south  of  that  of  the  Ghe^  and  Mirdites,  and 
extends  to  the  river  Vojutza.  It  is  called  by  themselves  Toskouri^. 
Their  chief  places  are  Elbassan  and  Berat,  called  by  the  Turks  Arnaout 
Belgrad,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Belgrade  on  the  Danube. 
Tepellen^,  the  birthplace  of  Ali  Pasha,  is  now  included  in  their  territory, 
although  it  was  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  infamous 
Liapides.  The  great  despot  declared  it,  however,*  to  be  in  Toskouri&, 
and  no  one  dared  to  gainsay  him  on  a  point  which  affected  the  respect- 
ability of  his  origin.  The  women  of  the  Toske  tribe  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  like  those  of  Greorgia,  whence  they  issue,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  some  antiquaries. 

The  Liapides  are  the  worst  of  the  Albanian  tribes.  Living  only  by 
rapine  and  murder,  they  offer  the  most  frightful  picture  of  a  degraded 
state  of  society ;  and  their  evil  name  has  suUied  the  reputation  of  the 
whole  nation.  They  infest  the  roads,  plundering  the  wayfarer,  and 
often  ransackinfi^  villages.  They  convert  their  booty  into  arms,  curious 
collections  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  mountain  homes,  whither  they 
retire  at  the  end  of  their  roving  campaign.  They  are  cruel,  fierce,  and 
treacherous,  of  forbidding  countenances  and  sinister  expression,  and  short 
and  ungainly  in  person.  Their  dress  displays  the  greatest  possible  want 
of  cleaminess,  and  they  even  pride  themselves  on  allowing  it  to  rot  on 
their  bodies.  They  consider  this  to  be  a  proof  of  warlike  habits,  and 
they  boast  of  a  brave  countryman  being  washed  only  three  times; 
namely,  at  his  birth,  his  mamage,  and  ms  death.  Liapouri&,  which 
includes  the  whole  country  inhaHted  by  the  Liapides,  extends  as  far 
south  as  the  plain  of  Delvino,  and  is  composed  of  bleak  and  barren  hills, 
feathered  with  trees  only  near  their  base.  The  proneness  of  these  rude 
highlanders  to  lead  a  life  of  plunder,  and  their  filthy  habits,  aided  by 
the  gieat  nmilarity  of  their  names — the  d  or  delta  of  modem  Greek 
being  pronounced  like  th — have  pwen  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  they  may 
be  the  remiuna  of  the  ancient  Lapithse. 

The  Tsamides  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  of  the  tribes^ 
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and  are  devoted  to  iraile  md  agnoullure.  Hie  puity  of  nee  has  lieen 
less  scrupuloualy  preaerred  than  with  the  nordieni  tribes,  yet  they  are  Ibr 
the  most  part  fair-haiTed.  They  dress  inth  great  splendour,  their  clothes 
htkng  coTered  with  geld  laoe  and  embroidery,  and  they  carry  arms  like 
their  more  warlike  comitrymen,  notinthstanding  that  tney  do  not  make 
so  much  use  of  them.  They  inhaftnt  the  country  watered  hy  the 
Thyannis,  which  is  opponte  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  the  regk>ns  about 
the  river  Acheron,  extending  nearly  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Amhracia,  on 
the  south.  They  call  their  territory  Tsamourft,  which,  together  willi 
the  name  of  Tsamis  which  tiiey  bear,  is  probably  deriyed  from  the  river 
Thyamis.  The  rite  of  the  well-known  Souli  is  in  this  district,  as  ako 
the  ancient  Buthrotum,  now  a  small  military  position,  seen  from  the  town 
of  Corfu.  Margaritlo,  Paramylhia,  and  Fhilates,  are  their  principal 
towns. 

The  existence  of  a  nation  in  the  very  heart  of  Greeoe,  which  is  totally 
different  firom  the  original  inhabitants  m  manners,  appear auce,  language, 
and  costume,  has  naturally  roused  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries,  and' given 
riise  to  much  research  on  the  subject  of  their  origin. 

The  Albanian  language  being  merely  oral,  me  want  of  written  docu- 
ments renders  their  history  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  silenoe  preserved 
by  the  Greek  and  Byzantine  writers  on  the  subject  has  reduced  the  data 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  They  are  called  Arvaniti  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Amaout  by  the  Turiu,  both  names  being  derived,  along  with  that  of 
Albanians,  from  tbe  Albanes,  an  ancient  people  of  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  may  have  inoorporated  itself  with  the  Blyiians. 
The  town  of  Elbasan  or  Albanopolis,  in  lUyrian  Macedonia,  took  its 
name  from  them,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a  horde  of  these 
Asiatic  barbarians,  who  were  driven  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  by  the 
advancing  tribes  of  the  east  In  their  own  language  they  call  themselves 
Skipetar,  which  name  bears  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  Skitekip,  men- 
tioned by  the  Ajmenian  geographers  as  inhabiting  a  territory  near  the 
Caspian.  Colonel  Leake,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
compares  the  name  Skipetar  with  that  of  the  Selapitani,  a  people  of 
lllyria,  noticed  by  livy.  The  modem  denomination  of  Liapides  may  be 
derived  from  this  ancient  tribe,  rather  than  from  the  still  more  ancient 
Lapithse,  as  the  name  becomes  almost  the  same  when  the  first  two  letters 
are  suppressed,  and  the  termination,  which  is  always  variable,  altered. 
A  similarity  of  names,  however,  is  but  a  feeble  indication  of  the  origin  of 
a  people  or  town,  especially  in  a  country  where  so  many  dialectic  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  it  often  leads  into  error.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
village  near  Elbassan  which  bears  the  name  of  Pekin,  without  the 
slightest  difference  from  that  of  the  great  city  of  the  Celestial  Empire ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said,  even  by  the  wildest  etymologist,  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  people  in  any  way  kindred  to  the  Chinese. 

Another  hypothesis  holds  that  the  Albanians  derive  thm  origin  from 
Alba,  in  Italy,  and  that  they  are  the  deaoendants  of  a  colony  of  the 
FrsBtorian  guards,  dismissed  from  Rome,  by  the  'Emperor  Septimus 
Severus,  for  having  been  accessory  to  the  assassination  of  Pertinaac 
Their  dress,  the  words  coming  from  Latin  roots  which  are  to  be  found  in 
their  language,  and  a  vague  tradition  prevalent  among  themselyes,  support 
this  idea.  Chalcocondylas  thinks  that  the  Albanians  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Adiialac;  but>  as  Justin  sagw  that  the  Aibani  of  Aria  were 
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oiiginaUy  brought  by  Hercules  from  Italy,  the  AlhanJAns  may  have  been 
first  Italians,  and  then  Asiatic,  although  their  migration,  in  this  case, 
must  have  been  much  anterior  to  the  time  of  Septimus  Serems.  The 
Albans  of  Aoa,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  occupied  the  modem  country  of 
Shirran. 

little  is  known  about  them,  howeyer,  preyiously  to  their  ocenpation  of 
parts  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  exciting  that  they  entered  these  pro- 
▼inces  from  Illyria ;  and  nothing  else  has  hitherto  lieen  proved  on  this 
sulject.  They  are  supposed  to  have  oyermn  Epirus  about  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  Byzantme  empire.  In  adyancing  towards  the  south, 
they  also  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  Fn^er,  and  many 
villages  of  tne  Morea  are  Albanian*  Indeed,  with  the  exertion  of  tM 
Mainotes,  or  modem  Spartans,  the  most  warlike  communities  of  Greece, 
such  as  the  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  are  formed  of  this  nation,  and 
not  of  Greeks.  Attica,  Argeiis,  rhocis,  and  Bceotia,  are  likewise  all 
peopled  by  them,  and  there  are  Albanian  colonies  even  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily. 

Tne  Albanians  call  their  language  Skipt.  It  is  totally  different  from 
the  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Sdavonian  dialects,  and  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  words  closely  resembling  the  Spanbh,  French,  and  Italian 
languages.  This  would  imply  that  they  had  undergone  some  process  of 
amalgamation  with  the  lemiuns  of  Roman  armies.  If  this  had  not  been 
reaUy  the  effect  of  their  descent  from  the  Prstorian  guards,  it  might  be 
attributed  to  an  admixture  with  the  troops  of  Roger,  King  of  Apulia, 
who  fled  to  these  mount^ns  and  took  refiige  there.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
may  have  remained  as  settlers.  The  Albanian  dress,  also,  is  an  exact 
antitype  of  that  of  the  Roman  amiy,  with  the  exception  of  the  helmet, 
which  has  been  replaced  by  the  red  skull-cap,  and  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
which  is  imitated  by  the  close  embroidery  on  the  jacket.  There  are^ 
likewise,  Gothic  words  in  the  Albanian  language.  These  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  incursions  of  Alaricus,  in  l^e  fifth  century,  when  his 
Goths  made  themselves  masters  of  Epirus.  It  is  recorded  by  Procopius 
that  Goths  were  to  be  found  settled  in  Dalmatia,  when  Justinian  forcibly 
annexed  that  country  to  the  Roman  empire.  Some  of  them  may,  there- 
fore, probably  have  remained  also  in  Albania.  Now,  the  ancient  lUyrian 
language  was  as  completely  distinct  from  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  if  it  is 
not  now  extant  in  the  form  of  the  Skipt  or  Albanian,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  it  has  totally  disappeared,  which  is  hardly  credible.  There 
is  no  record  in  history  of  the  extinction  of  the  lUyrian  language  and 
people.  If,  then,  the  modem  Albanians  came  directly  from  Alba,  in 
Italy,  as  some  assert,  what  can  have  become  of  that  ancient  tribe  and 
dialect?  The  first  mention  of  the  Albanians  by  the  Byzantine  historians, 
although  cursory  and  imperfect,  represents  them  as  they  are  now ;  and 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  who  is  the  fiirst  of  the  ancient  authors  to  notice 
them,  dutincdy  places  them  in  Rlyria.  Anna  Comnena  makes  liie  next 
allusion  to  them ;  so  that  history  is  totally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
people  during  ten  centuries.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  known 
at  a  much  more  remote  period;  for  Dion  Cassius,  in  enumerating  the 
Roman  conquests,  implies  that  he  knew  of  another  Albania.  Thmfore 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  later  date  to  their  settlement  in  Iliyria,  with 
any  degree  of  ph&usibility,  as  some  do,  because  this  proves  that  they  had 
then  already  separated  mm  thor  mother  tribe  in  Ajua.    They  had  pro- 
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bably  become  incorporated  with  the  ancient  Ulyrians,  and  both  races 
are  now  represented  bj  the  modem  Albanians.  As  the  remains 
of  the  Illyrians,  they  have  perhaps  altered  less  during  this  long  suc- 
cession of  ages  than  any  other  people  of  Europe.  The  study  of  thb  tribe 
is,  therefore,  the  more  mteresting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  an  initiation 
into  the  habits  and  condition  of  a  nation  of  past  time,  while  much  re- 
mains, even  in  their  physical  i^pearance,  to  recall  the  admixture  with  a 
still  more  ancient  Asiatic  tribe.  This  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Hughes,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  also  learned  of  the  English  who  have  seen  this 
people.  He  says  that  ''  the  features  of  the  Albanian,  his  narrow  fore- 
head, his  keen  grey  eye,  small  mouth,  thin  arched  eyebrow,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  pointed  chin,  strongly  mark  a  Scythian  pnysiognomy.'' 

After  Anna  Comnena,  the  first  mention  of  the  Albanians  in  the 
middle  ages  is  by  Nicephorus  Br^^ennius,  who  describes  them  as  having 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  Nicephorus  Basilaces  when  he  rebelled  against 
his  emperor,  Nicephorus  Botaniates,  and  was  vanquished  and  taken  by 
Alexius  Comnenus  in  the  year  1 109.  They  next  received  the  aid  of  the 
Normans  against  the  Greeks;  and  Robert  Guiscard,  who  led  them,  to- 
gether with  his  son  Bohemond,  took  Durazzo,  Ochrid,  and  Jannina. 
Durazzo  was  well  defended  by  George  Falseologus,  who  waited  for  the 
coming  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Anna  Comnena. 
Again,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Norman  king^  of  Sicily, 
with  their  relatives  the  Princes  of  Taranto,  formed  permanent  settlements 
in  Albania  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Andronicus  Comnenus  and 
Isaac  Angelus.  The  Albanians  were  thus  early  connected  with  the 
natives  of  the  west.  The  Crusades  next  left  a  sensible  impression  on 
this  people,  as  their  ports  were  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  Frank  chiefs 
during  at  least  a  century  and  a  half;  and  Durazzo  in  particular  was  the 
depdt  of  the  crusaders. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Oriental  empire 
fell  to  pieces  on  account  of  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Franks,  a  principality  of  Albania  was  founded  by  an  illegitimate  son  of 
one  of  the  Comneni,  named  Michael  Angelus,  and  it  existed  for  more 
than  two  centuries  under  the  title  of  the  Despotate.  Jannina  was  the 
capital  of  this  state,  and  Albanopolis  also  became  one  of  its  principal 
towns. 

Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  Emperor  of  Nicea,  sent  a  preetor  to  the  latter 
place,  in  the  year  1257,  hoping  to  recover  it;  but  the  Albanians  pre- 
ferred the  protection  of  the  despot  to  that  of  the  emperor,  and  the  praetor, 
who  was  the  historian  Acropolita,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  In  the  same 
century  they  plundered  the  city  of  Durazzo,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  violent  earthquake ;  but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it  themselves. 

Pachymer,  who  records  this  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Michael 
Palseologus,  calls  them  Albanians  and  Illyrians  indiscriminately  ;  and  he 
says  that  they  enjoyed  acknowledged  independence  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  were  allies  of  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  who  then  occupied  the  island  of 
Corfu  and  the  town  of  Kanina,  anciently  Bullis,  near  Anion.  In  the 
year  1294,  Philip,  Duke  of  Taranto,  the  son  of  Charles  II.,  King 
of  the  Sicilies,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  despot  Nicephorus,  re- 
ceived possession  of  some  territory  in  this  country,  and  called  himself  Lord 
of  Albania.  This  tiUe  descended  to  his  brother  and  nephew ;  but  these 
Latm  princes  never  enjoyed  much  authority  on  thb  side  of  the  Adriatic. 
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The  Albanians  are  next  mentioned  by  Cantacuzenus,  as  having  aided 
Andronicus  Falaeologus  in  his  struggle  with  his  grandfather  in  1327; 
and  as  having  submitted  to  him,  in  number  about  12,000,  when  he,  being 
then  sole  emperor,  made  an  incursion  in  lUyrian  Macedonia  against  some 
rebels  of  their  race.  The  historian  says  that  it  was  in  Thessaly ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  his  knowledge  of  geography  was  deficient  than  that 
the  Albanians  were  ever  to  be  found  in  Thessaly.  The  same  emperor 
took  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  despot  John,  in  the  year  1338,  and 
the  minority  of  his  son  Nicephorus,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Albanians 
for  their  frequent  attacks  on  his  towns,  and  to  overthrow  the  despotate. 
In  this  he  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Asiatic  Turks,  which  was  the  first 
appearance  in  Epirus  of  the  future  lords  of  the  country. 

Two  Albanian  chiefs,  named  Balza  and  Shaxta,  became  formidable 
to  the  Byzanline  empire  about  this  period,  as  is  related  by  the  historian 
Chalcocondylas.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Albanians  came  under  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  from  the  west  of  Europe 
in  the  person  of  Charles  Tocco,  who  was  made  despot  by  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Palseologus.  He  was  one  of  the  Frank  princes  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  he  took  the  independent  possessions  of  Epirus  Proper  and  Arca- 
nania  from  them.  The  Turks  now  commenced  their  invasion  of  Albania, 
although  the  first  battle  which  had  been  fought  against  them  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1383.  It  took  place  near  Berot,  and  the  Albanians  were 
totally  routed  by  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  Murat  I.,  their  general,  the 
only  son  of  Balza,  being  killed  on  the  occasion.  By  the  year  1431  they 
were  nearly  subdued  by  the  Turks,  although  their  total  reduction  was 
warded  oflFfor  some  years  longer  by  the  brave  Scanderbeg  and  his  father- 
in-law  Arianita  Topia.  Their  li^t  struggle  was  the  siege  of  Scodra, 
which  was  described  by  a  native  and  eye-witness,  Marinus  Barletius,  in  a 
Latin  pubUcation,  dated  at  Venice,  1504.  The  defence  was  conducted  by 
a  Venetian  general,  and  the  attack  by  Mahomet  II.  himself.  The  Alba- 
nians displayed  a  degree  of  gallantry,  worthy  of  their  warlike  name,  in 
baffling  tne  utmost  eiibrts  of  a  greatly  superior  number  of  troops  during  a 
whole  year,  until  famine  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  yielding.  The 
Venetians  then  stepped  in  to  protect  them,  and  obUuned  for  them  an 
honourable  retreat  to  Venice  as  refugees,  while  the  town  was  given  up  to 
the  Turks.  Since  then  the  Ottoman  dominion  over  the  Albanians  has 
been  nominally  undisputed,  but  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  is  still 
strong  within  them. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Albanians ;  and, 
although  it  is  uncertain  and  obscure,  still  several  heroes  of  this  race  have 
arisen  to  adorn  its  pages.  There  is  first  the  g^at  Scanderbeg ;  then  the 
more  ancient  Balza  and  Spata ;  there  is  Ali  Pasha  of  the  present  century ; 
and  in  the  last,  Ghalil  or  Patrona.  The  latter  headed  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion which  overwhelmed  the  capital  in  1730,  and  he  became  absolute 
master  of  Constantinople,  as  recorded  by  Lord  Sandwich. 

Many  communities  of  Albanians,  which  were  formerly  Christian,  have 
become  followers  of  Mahomet.  Some  of  these  were  forced  to  become 
apostates  by  Bajazet,  their  conqueror,  very  few  having  had  the  constancy 
to  resist  this  conversion  by  means  of  the  sword.  There  were,  however, 
instances  of  fidelity  to  the  Cross,  under  the  most  difficult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the  Soaliotes,  Chima- 
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votea,  aad  PlEUEgaootaa^  who  lemained  faiihfiil  to  the  GiedL  Church,  and 
the  Middites  to  that,  of  Rome.  Othess  again  changed  their  religioa 
firom  motives  of  inteiest  and  ambitLon.  One  inducement  to  adopt  the 
Mussuhaan  £aith,  which  was  held  oat  to  the  Albanians  by  the  Turkiah 

Egqvenunent,  was  in  the  shu^pe  of  a  law  securing  their  property  to  eadi 
'"  which  should  bcin^  up  one  of  their  sons  as  a  Mahometaiu  Many 
^tes  were  thus  gained,  and  the  suooession  of  land  was  dmrtea 
he  Christians  to  the  Musslumen.  Again,  soldiera  by  necessity  and 
firom  choice,  the  Albanians  could  attain,  rank  and  power  only  through  con- 
£armity  of  &ith  with  their  military  superiors ;  while  religioa  sat  so  liehdj 
on  thia  class  of  the  population,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  them* 
selves  which  rite  they  followed,  as  they  were  never  strict  in  the  observanoe 
of  any  fi>rm  of  worship.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Greeks  of 
Albama ;  for  not  only  Christianity  seems  to  have  taken  a  much  deeper 
root  in  them,  but  also  th^  prospects  in  life  did  not  depend  so  irnme* 
diately  on  a  recantation  of  religion.  The  adoption  of  Mahometanism 
was  certunly  advantageous,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  the  whole 
Christian  populationi  of  Turkey  ;  but  the  pursuits  of  most  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  render  them  exdusiyely  dependent  on  it  for  thur  welfare^  as 
oeeurred  with  the  Albanians,  more  addicted  to  commerce,  the  Greeks 
cherished  rather  any  connexions  which  they  could  fana  vnth  Western 
Europeans;  or  whoa  induced  by  vocation  or  persecution  to  become 
soldiers,  they  preferred  the  life  of  the  free  Klepht  to  that  of  the  organised 
Armatoli  bands.  Their  religion  was  optional,  and  they  rarely  became 
renegades.  This  tendency  evidenced  the  natural  breach  which  existed 
between  the  Albaniana  and  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Turks  were  wily  enough 
to  foresee  the  advantage  which  they  might  deriye  fisom  it»  by  making 
use  of  the  former  against  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is  an  undoubted  &c^ 
that  the  Turkish  government  succeeded  in  keeping  Greece  in  subjection, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  reyolution,  solely  by  means  of  the  Mussulman 
Albanians.  Gratitude  has  not  been  the  recompence  of  the  latter,  for  the 
Osmanli  despises  the  Mussulman  Skipetar,  even  more  than  he  does  the 
Christian  Greek.  They  have  earned  the  just  reward  of  all  traitors  and 
renegades,  having  betrayed  their  country  and  renounced  the  true  faith. 
A  curse  seems  to  have  settled  on  this  unhi^py  people  ;  and  they  deserved 
it  for  the  rejection  of  that  gospel  which  was  given  to  them  by  St  Paul 
himself,  before  their  descent  into  Epirus.  For  the  great  Apoetle  of 
the  Gentiles  preached  '*  round  about  unto  myricum."  Their  present 
state  proves  that  they  have  inherited  the  doom  which  was  entaued  on 
them  by  their  apostate  fbre&thers.  Unhappy  in  thar  fiuth,  and  mis- 
trusted of  both  Greeks  and  Turks,  there  is  Uttle  doubt,  however,  that 
they  might  again  be  restored  to  Christendom,  were  the  Albanians,  who 
have  not  abandoned  the  Cross  for  the  Crescent,  admitted  to  equal  privi- 
leges. There  are  still  many  of  the  latter  class  ;  and  Colonel  Leake 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  only  one-half  of  the  Albanian  nation  has 
relinquished  its  fidelity.  Christianity  seems,  however,  never  to  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  this  race,  whieh  is  morally  end  intdlectually,  if  not 
in  strength  and  physical  courage,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Their  in- 
terests dictated  uieir  apostacy ;  and  however  unworthy  the  motive  may  be^ 
a  similar  agency  may  lead  back  these  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  The  very 
readiness  which  many  of  them  showed  to  adopt  Islamism  is  an  earnest 
of  their  .easy  recantation  and  return ;  and,  were  the  allurements  of  milip 
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tory  adTanoement  to  be  equally  the  right  of  every  distingiuBhed  soldier, 
whedier  Moslem  or  Giaour,  the  Mahometan  Albanians  would  probably 
again  become  Christians.  This  would  most  likely  be  the  first  effect — and 
it  is  no  paltry  or  insignificant  one— of  the  emancipation  of  the  latter  in 
Turkey,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  general  and 
mutual  religious  tolerance,  provided  always  that  it  is  enforc^,  and  does 
not  remain  a  mere  project  on  paper,  unseen  and  unfelt  in  real  life.  A 
radical  change  in  this,  as  well  as  in  their  social  and  political  circum- 
stances, would  certainly  afibrd  tranquillity  to  these  restless  and  rapacious 
tribes,  which,  in  their  present  state,  are  constantly  at  war  among  them- 
ielyes. 

An  incident  occurred  a  short  time  since  which  illustrates  the  actual 
condition  of  society  in  Epirus,  while  it  is  also  highly  characteristic  of 
the  primitive  and  patriarchal  manners  of  the  Albanians.  A  feud  had 
existed  for  some  time  between  two  villages  of  the  Tsami  and  Lis^i  tribes, 
and  various  acts  of  reciprocal  vexation  had  kept  it  alive,  without  its  having 
exploded,  until  now,  in  open  hostilities  and  bloodshed.  These  were  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  by  the  following  circumstances : — 

A  Tsami  shepherd,  being  alone  on  the  hill,  was  overpowered  by  a  party 
of  liapides,  and  his  flock  of  sheep  was  driven  by  the  latter  to  the  wild 
mountains  of  the  Chimara.  A  detachment  belonging  to  the  village  of  the 
Tsami  was  bold  enough  to  enter  this  rugged  and  hostile  country  in  search 
of  the  stolen  sheep,  or  of  revenge.  They  met  a  number  of  Liapis^ 
inhabitants  of  the  obnoxious  village;  the  sheep  were  demanded  and 
refused,  a  volley  of  abuse  ensued  on  both  sides,  and  the  signal  for  action 
was  given. 

The  manoeuvres  consisted  for  some  time  in  thdr  favourite  mode  of  fight- 
ing, which  resembles  the  service  of  riflemen ;  they  fired  at  each  other 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  sheltered  by  trees  and  rocks.  But 
emissaries  had  been  despatched,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  for 
succour  by  both  contending  parties,  and  in  a  few  hours  hundreds  were  en- 
gaged. Not  many,  however,  had  been  killed  and  wounded  as  yet,  consi- 
aering  the  mode  of  skirmishing  which  was  going  on,  but  in  a  short  time 
they  would  have  thrown  down  their  long  euns  and  used  their  pistols  and 
yataghans.  The  Albanians  are  in  the  hdoit  of  rushing  upon  each  other 
with  loud  shouts,  when  their  fury  is  lashed  into  charging  order  by  a  few 
successful  shots.  On  this  occasion,  before  they  had  come  to  close  quar- 
ters, several  of  the  old  men  of  the  respective  villages  had  come  to  the  spo^ 
and  one  of  the  liapi  tribe,  who  was  respected  for  his  age  and  wisdom, 
called  out  that  he  demanded  a  parley.  It  was  immediately  granted,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  scene  was  totally  changed.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
patriarchs  of  both  tribes  were  now  seated  on  the  ground,  smoking  their 
long  pipes  and  discussing  the  terms  of  peace  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
while  the  palicara,  or  fighting  men,  stood  around  them,  leaning  on  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns,  looking  fierce  at  each  other,  and  twisting  their  long 
moustachios.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  both  parties,  being  but  few  in 
number,  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  who  are  never  far  dis- 
tant from  a  scene  of  conflict ;  and  on  comparing  notes,  it  was  found  that 
the  respective  tribes  had  sufflned  an  equal  loss  in  this  way.  The  old  men 
of  the  Liapides  then  tendered  an  offer  of  restoring  the  stolen  flock  of 
sheep,  but  the  Tsami  spokesmen  demurred,  on  the  plea  of  the  proverbial 
bad  faith  of  tiie  former  dan.     They  therefore  asked  for  hostages,  or  secu- 
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rity  in  money.  None  of  the  latter  article  was  forthcoming,  so  the  Liapb 
o£&red  an  amount  of  solid  silver  equalling  thirty  okes,  or  nearly  ninety 
pounds  weight  This  was  accepted  as  a  pledge,  and  the  one  tribe  had 
such  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  oath  and  honour  of  the  other,  that  they 
agreed  not  only  to  leave  their  property  in  their  hands,  but  also  to  disarm 
themslves  by  doing  so,  for  the  silver,  which  was  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  sheep,  consisted  in  the  mountings  of  gpms  and  pistols,  in  car- 
touch-bozes,  and  in  hilts  of  yataghans.  The  oaths  were  sworn,  the  silver 
was  handed  over,  and  the  late  combatants  separated  amicably,  wishing 
each  other  lives  of  a  thousand  years.  A  few  days  later  the  sheep  were 
found  at  sunrise  quietly  grazing  near  the  Tsami  village  whence  they  had 
been  stolen ;  and  the  silver  was  immediately  deposited  in  a  ruined  church 
half-way  on  the  road  to  the  Liapi  village.  Thus  terminated  the  feud  for 
the  present,  although  the  feeling  of  hostility  has  very  little  abated,  and 
will  again  burst  forth  in  the  same  way  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
Turkish  government  took  no  notice  of  this  affair. 

Colonel  Leake  says  of  the  Albanians  that  ''  they  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  either  warring  upon  each  other,  or  of  hiring  themselves  to  some 
powerful  chieftain  of  Albania,  or  of  seeking  their  fortunes  as  mercenary 
troops  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Although  preserving  a  marked  dis- 
tinction from  tne  Greeks  in  form  and  physiognomy,  having  light  eyes 
and  high  cheek-bones,  they  resemble  very  much  in  character  and  man- 
ners the  natives  of  the  more  mountainous  and  independent  districts  of 
Greece.  They  possess,  perhaps,  more  evenness  of  conduct,  more  pru- 
dence, more  fidelity  to  their  employers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  selfish- 
ness, avidity,  and  avarice ;  but  there  is  found  among  them  the  same  rigid 
observance  of  religious  prejudices,  the  same  superstitions,  the  same  ac- 
tive, keen,  and  enterprising  genius,  the  same  hardy,  patient,  and  labo- 
rious habits.''  This  is  certainly  a  portrait  drawn  from  the  life,  and  it 
is  strikingly  resembling,  although  there  is  one  paint  which  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  but  the  lapse  of  years  since  the 
picture  was  painted  may  account  for  the  discrepancy.  The  valuable  work 
from  which  the  extract  is  taken  was  published  more  than  thirty  years 
ag^,  and  then  the  Albanian  may  have  been  more  wedded  to  '^  religious 
prejudices  and  superstitions"  than  he  is  now.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  society 
!br  the  century  in  which  it  exists,  and  for  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country,  which  is  so  near  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  But,  even  bad 
as  it  is,  it  fosters  many  fine  qualities  in  the  Albanians,  which  are  brought 
out  by  their  adventurous  life.  For  instance,  they  possess  great  presence 
of  mind  when  exposed  to  danger,  and  in  general  they  know  not  of  the 
•existence  of  such  a  feeling  as  the  fear  of  death.  They  are  strong  and 
fine-looking  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  Liapi  tribe,  and  bear  in  their 
gait  and  carriage  a  consciousness  of  physi(»ftl  power  and  determined 
courage.  Dr.  Holland  says,  when  landing  in  Epirus,  *'  The  Albanian 
peasant,  or  soldier — words  which,  in  this  country,  seem  to  be  almost  syno- 
nymous— is  here  seen  in  the  completeness  of  his  national  character  and 
costume.  Generally  masculine  in  his  person,  having  features  which  show 
him  not  subdued  into  the  tameness  of  slavery,  and  with  a  singular  state- 
liness  of  his  walk  and  carriage,  the  manner  of  his  dress  adds  to  these 
peculiarities,  and  renders  the  whole  figure  more  striking  and  picturesque 
than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

They  are  devoted  and  obedient  to  their  chiefs,  whom  they  love,  and 
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follow  (torn  generation  to  generation.  A  species  of  hereditary  and  feudal 
aristocracy  thus  exists,  and  its  power  among  themselves  is  unlimited. 
The  title  of  these  nohles  is  that  oi  Bey*  which  originates  with  the  Alhi^ 
nians.  Many  of  this  people  know  no  language  but  their  own ;  and  those 
who  can  speak  Greek  are  easily  recognised  by  their  strong  guttural  ac- 
cent. Their  conduct  to  their  women  is  one  of  the  worst  traits  in  their 
character;  they  marry,  as  they  would  buy  a  donkey,  not  to  enjoy  conju- 
gal happiness,  but  to  have  their  firewood  carried  home,  and  to  have  their 
provisions  conveyed  to  and  from  the  nearest  market.  They  are  constantly 
to  be  seen  on  the  road,  riding  the  horse  whose  load  has  been  transferred 
to  the  back  of  the  master's  wife ;  and  the  poor  creature,  bent  nearly  double 
as  she  creeps  slowly  along,  is  perhaps  knitting  a  stockmg  for  her  husband 
all  the  time.  This  has  been  remarked  by  most  of  those  who  have  visited 
the  country ;  and  Dr.  Hughes  thus  describes  the  state  of  the  Albanian 
women:  "  They  are  in  general  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  licence 
which  their  religion  grants  for  polygamy,  but  are  content  with  one  wife, 
who  is  chosen  like  any  other  animal,  more  for  a  slave  or  drudge  than  for  a 
coippanion.  They  are  by  no  means  jealous  of  their  women,  nor  do  they 
con&ne  them  like  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  The  wretched  creature  of  a 
wife,  with  one  or  two  infants  tied  in  a  bag  behind  her  back,  cultivates  the 
grounds  and  attends  to  the  household  affairs  by  turns,  whilst  her  lordly 
master  ranges  over  the  forest  in  search  of  game,  guards  the  flocks,  or 
watches  behind  a  rock  with  his  fusil  ready  to  aim  at  the  unwary  traveller. 
These  women  are,  in  general,  hard-featured,  with  complexions  rendered 
coarse  by  exposure  to  all  varieties  of  weather,  and  with  persons  attenuated 
by  constant  toil  and  scanty  fare.  In  some  districts  they  meet  with  better 
treatment,  and  are  found  ready  to  share  the  dangers  of  war  with  the 
men,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  agriculture."  But  the  least  expression  of 
compassion  from  a  stran&^er  enrages  them,  for  they  consider  their  bondage 
honourable ;  and  the  only  <^grace  with  them  is  to  be  without  children^ 
or  to  remain  unmarried. 

The  Albanians  are  compared  with  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  by 
Mr.  Urquhart,  and  their  character  and  habits,  as  well  as  their  dress  and 
appearance,  certainly  bear  a  strong  mutual  resemblance.  Active  and 
diuing,  hardy  and  frugal,  they  may  become  the  finest  light  infeuitiy  in 
the  world ;  and,  in  feet,  the  Turkish  ranks  are  solely  dependent  on 
them  for  that  branch  of  their  army.  They  were  first  employed  as 
regular  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  when  the  bands  of 
Armatoli  were  formed ;  and  the  Turks  were  wise  enough  to  continue  thia 
system  of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  many  defiles  and  mountain 
passes  of  continental  Greece.  They  had  also  the  responsible  protection 
of  all  the  roads  when  brigandage  was  rife ;  and  although  the  travellers 
in  general  suffered  robbe^  equally  frequently,  yet  a  strict  superior  officer 
could  make  the  system  efficacious.  ^  A  chief  functionary  under  the  Turks 
commanded  them,  with  the  title  of  Dervendji  Bashi,  from  the  Persian 
word  derben^  or  pass  ;  and  it  was  this  post  which  commenced  the  extra- 
ordinary career  of  Ali  Pasha  of .  Jannina.  He  made  the  Armatoli  so 
efficient  as  road-guards  that  highway  robbery  was  effectually  put  a  stop 
•to.  One  of  his  expedients  to  intimidate  by  example  was  to  cut  off  the 
hands  and  feet  of  all  the  brigands  whom  he  captured,  and  to  leave  them 
on  the  most  frequented  roads  to  die  of  hunger  and  the  effects  of  their 
mutilation.     So  appalling  an  example  did  not,  as  it  is  said,  require  a 
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very  firequent  repetition,  for  in  a  short  time  the  roads  became  as  seome 
to  travellers  as  those  of  the  most  civilised  countries;  and  a  man  might 
have  walked  in  perfect  safety^  with  his  pnne  in  his  hand,  from  one  end  of 
the  province  to  the  other.  The  teiror  of  Ali  s  name  alone  was  an  in- 
visible aegis  to  protect  him. 

Besides  the  three  great  families  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Albaniflna, 
there  ore  to  be  found,  in  the  G^ek  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  two 
other  tribes,  equally  distinct  from  these  and  horn  each  other,  though  in- 
finitely less  numerous.     These  are  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Vlachs. 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  race  of  Sclavonian  origin,  and  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Huns.  Their  physical  appearance  u 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Albanians.  More  powerful 
in  form,  they  are  of  a  heavy  build,  while  their  features  are  coarser,  and 
devoid  of  the  acute  and  intelligent  expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
the  Greek  and  even  in  the  Albanian  physiognomy.  The  Bulgarians  ave 
brave  but  cruel,  strong  workmen,  but  brutal  in  their  habits  and  manners; 
and  the  best  and  most  advantageous  of  their  characteristics  is  their  apt- 
ness for  country  labour.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  best  agriculturist^  of 
European  Turkey ;  diligent  husbandmen,  they  have  consequently  spread 
their  colonies  partly  over  Thrace,  and  partially  even  in  Macedonia; 
although  in  the  middle  ages  they  had  extended  them  over  the  greatest 
part  of  what  is  called  now  European  Turkey. 

The  Bulgarians  crossed  the  Danube  before  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
kept  constantly  pouring  down  from  the  vast  plains  of  PoLmd,  Lithuania, 
and  Russia,  during  the  sixth  century;  ana  they  contmued  gradually 

Sininff*  ground  in  the  fine  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Illyria,  un^ 
e  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Their  relations  with  the  emperors 
were  those  of  peace  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  latter,  or  of  hostilities 
generally  successful  on  their  part ;  and  they  consequently  overran  a 
large  part  of  the  empire.  They  made  a  permanent  alliance  in  the  year 
360  with  Michael  IIL,  which  stipulated  by  treaty  their  conversion  to 
Christianity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grant  to  them  of  a  tract  d£ 
hilly  country  around  Mount  Rhodope,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Zayora,  still  extant.  In  the  tenth  century  they  are  said  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  to  have  occupied  even  the  Peloponnesus^ 
and  he  dates  their  possession  of  it  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine Copronymus,  in  the  eighth  century.  The  epitomiser  of  Strabo, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Biwil  Bulgarootonus,  that  is  about  the  year 
1000,  ffoes  further,  and  gives  the  whole  of  Greece  to  the  Bulgarians, 
whom  he  calls  Scythian  Sdavonians.  They  established  their  capital  at 
Achris  or  Achrida,  the  ancient  Lychnides ;  and  their  chief,  by  name 
Peter,  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  king  by  the  Emperor  Romanus,  who 
ffave  him  also  his  granddaughter  in  marriage.  When  this  town  was 
destroyed  by  Basil  II.  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  treasure 
was  found  by  him  there  amounting  to  the  weight  of  10,000  pounds  m 
gold.  The  Bulgarians  had  driven  the  Albanians  back  to  the  more 
mountainous  tracts  of  country,  but  the  destruction  of  ^eir  capital, 
Achris,  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  head  again,  and  it  is  then  that  they 
appear  on  the  page  of  history  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part.  The  Boir 
garians,  however,  recovered  their  power  before  another  oentory  had 
elapsed,  and  they  extended  to  the  southernmost  parts  of  Epirus.  Cedieaus 
zecordfli  in  confirmation  of  thisy  that  they  had  even  taken  posMsaioa  of 
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Nieopolis.  Thej  formed  an  slKmioe  witli  the  VUhIis  in  the  yMr  1186, 
and  rebelled  together  against  the  Gredc  empire;  liieyeaooeeded  infoond- 
is^  another  kingdom,  of  which  Tnmevo  was  the  capital. 

The  Bulgarians  have  fidlen  rery  much  in  power,  althongh  they  have 
not  become  incorporated  widi  an  j  of  the  other  pratioiM  of  the  popalatioa 
of  European  Tmrkey.  They  still  remam  a  distinct  people,  and  lliey 
tfcctxpy  difierent  parts  of  Macedonia,  Olyria,  and  even  TMsaly,  where 
they  devote  lliemselves  solely  to  agriculture.  Many  places  iHiich  were 
formerly  possessed  by  them  have  fisdlen  to  the  share  of  the  Gh«eks  and 
Albanians;  and  the  vulgarians  have  left  traces  of  dieir  occupation,  in 
tfie  names  of  these  towns,  by  adding  the  Slavonian  terminations  oee, 
ovo,  Mfti,  ttea,  or  iizL 

TbeoT  language  is  a  corrupt  Sdavonian  ^alect,  and  their  religion  is 
that  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Church,  although  some  of  them  have 
espoused  the  Mahometan  faith.  Rude  and  ignorant,  they  still  seem  to 
retain  the  same  habits  which  they  possessed  before  their  descent  from 
the  forests  of  Russia  and  Poland ;  and,  with  their  kinsmen  the  Servians, 
Bosniacs,  and  Croatians,  they  form  a  fumly  totally  distinct  from  the 
Greeks  and  Albanians. 

The  Vlachs  are  chiefly  migmtory  shepherds,  originally  from  Wal^ 
lachia,  but  now  to  be  found  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  even  in  fr«e 
Greece.  They  possess  large  flocks,  which  they  move  from  the  hills  to 
the  plains,  and  vice  versA^  according  to  the  season  ;  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  these,  they  attempt  no  species  of  i^cnltare  or  settlement  in 
general.  They  still  hold,  however,  several  towns  and  villages,  which 
were  taken  by  them  in  theb  first  incursions.  WeH  armed  and  courageous, 
they  are  reaay  to  protect  their  lives  and  property,  but  it  is  rare  that  they 
act  on  the  offensive  or  become  Klephti.  The  celebrated  Catx  Antoni 
was  an  exception,  however,  to  this  statement ;  and  the  Greek  revolution 
also  roused  them  to  take  a  part  in  it.  The  Yladis  of  the  town  are  good 
artisans,  and  the  best  goldsmiths  are  of  this  tribe  ;  they  make  the  ralver 
yataghan-hilts  and  mounting  of  fire-arms,  which  the  Greeks  and  Al- 
tMinians  are  so  fond  of  investing  their  money  in ;  and  their  rough  cloaks, 
called  cappa  or  capotes,  are  made  by  them,  fonning  an  article  of  ex- 
tensive manu&cture  and  exportation. 

The  Wallachians  of  Greece,  or  Vlachs,  are  first  mentioned  in  histonr 
about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  :  they  are  noticed  by  the  travel- 
ling Jew  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  by  Anna  Comnena,  and  by  Nicetas,  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  the  latter  author  states  that  their  settiements 
were  on  Mount  Hsemus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Ihey  joined  the  Bulgarians  in  their  revolt  against  the  weak  Lmperor 
Isaac  Angelus,  they  contributed  bo  greatly  to  the  foundation  of  the 
second  Bulgarian  kingdom,  that  two  of  their  own  chiefs,  Peter  and 
Asan,  were  the  first  of  its  kings.  In  the  year  1205,  under  their  third 
king,  John,  they  were  instrumental  in  an  eminent  degree  towards  the 
gaining  of  tim  great  battie  of  Adrianople,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Franks, 
which  led  to  the  dethronement  of  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  ByAntimn,  and 
his  subsequent  death  in  captivity.  When  their  power  was  greatest,  in 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  part  of  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
with  several  fi>rts,  was  successfully  held  by  Chrysus,  one  of  thmr  diieft, 
against  tiie  utmost  endeavouts  of  the  Emperor  Alexins  Angelus  to  take 
them.    Anna  Conmena  next  represents  Ihem  as  bcsng,  m  her  time. 
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exactly  as  they  aie  now,  a  wandering  hardy  race  of  shepherds.  Nicetas 
calls  them  cruel,  and  relates  the  havoc  which  they  made  in  Thrace  daring 
the  reigns  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Comnenus,  Isaac  Angelus,  Alexias 
Angelas,  and  Baldwin.  He  says  that  they  had  not  yet  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  this  historian  wrote  about  the  year  1200.  But  the 
Vlacho-Bulgarian  kingdom  was  for  a  time  attached  to  the  see  of  Rome 
by  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  therefore  their  conversion  must  be  ascribed  to 
some  date  in  that  interval.  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Zagorei  alludes  to  the  Italian  origin  of  the  Vlachs,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  all  the  Byzantine  historians  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  the  Roman  colonies  planted  by  Trajan  in  Dacia  and 
Moesia.  Chalcocondjlas  notices  the  Vlachs,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
extending  from  Dacia  to  Mount  Pindus  ;  and  their  principal  town  in  the 
present  day  is  Metzovo,  situated  on  that  great  mountain  range. 

These  are  nearly  all  the  data  which  have  been  handed  down  with 
regard  to  this  people,  which  still  exists  in  the  identical  state  de- 
sciibed  by  the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Their  language  appears 
not  to  be  a  Sclavonian  dialect,  as  some  have  said,  but  it  contains  so  many 
words  of  Latin  derivation  that  a  western  origin  must  be  assigned  to  it 
in  preference  to  a  northern  one.  It  is  a  sii^gular  fact  that  the  Vlachs 
call  themselves,  in  their  own  patois,  Romans.  Their  total  number  in 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  is  supposed  to  exceed  half  a  million ; 
and,  during  the  Greek  revolution,  they  furnished  at  least  ten  Uiousand 
armed  men,  under  Zongas.  This  leader  was  formerly  the  protopalicar, 
or  lieutenant,  of  their  famous  chief  Catz  Antoni,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
the  most  cruel  manner  by  Ali  Pasha,  for  numberless  acts  of  brigandage. 
Zongaa  and  his  Vlachs  were  the  executioners  of  the  unfortunate  Gar* 
dikisles,  whom  Ali  immolated  to  his  thirst  for  revenge. 

Some  inhabitants  of  this  ill-fated  town  had  outraged  the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  **  Albanian  Leopard"  about  forty  years  before.  On  her 
deathbed  the  old  woman  obliged  her  two  children  to  swear  that  they 
would  inflict  a  bloody  vengeance  for  her  insulted  honour ;  and  Ali  kept 
his  vow.  The  whole  population  of  the  place  was  drawn  by  him  into  an 
ambuscade,  where  730  of  them  were  massacred,  and  the  rest,  who 
had  settled  or  were  bom  at  Gardiki  after  the  insult,  were  sent  to  Prevesa 
to  be  embarked  as  slaves.  Ali  was  stirred  on  by  the  malignant  vindic- 
tiveness  of  his  sister,  who  left  him  neither  rest  nor  quiet  until  the  bloody 
deed  was  done.  She  herself  perpetrated  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties  on 
the  persons  of  the  women  of  Gardiki,  and  she  had  a  mattress  made  of  the  hair 
of  her  victims,  on  which  she  slept  ever  after.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  inveigled  into  the  town  of  Jannina  under  various  pretences, 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  the  lake  on  the  same  day ;  and  the  place 
where  the  others  were  murdered  was  built  up  when  they  were  all  dead, 
and  the  bodies  were  left  unburied.  Ali  had  a  stone  tablet  placed  over 
the  principal  entrance,  now  closed  for  ever,  with  an  inscription  in  modem 
Greek,  recording  the  facts,  and  containing  the  words,  '<  Thus  perish  all 
the  enemies  of  Ali."  He  fired  the  first  shot  himself  as  he  sat  in  his 
carriage  at  the  gate.  Several  of  the  principal  Gardikiotes  having  been 
absent  at  the  time  of  these  events,  he  found  means  of  laying  hold  of  them 
subsequently,  when  he  put  them  to  death,  and  sent  their  bodies  to  rot  in 
the  same  court-yard  with  those  of  their  countiymen.  The  destruction  of 
Gardiki,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  which  was  condemned  never  to  be 
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occupied  again,  took  place  in  the  year  1812 ;  and  it  was  a  monument  of 
private  vengeance,  unparalleled  in  nistozy,  andent  or  modem. 

The  Ghegh  and  Mirdite  Albanians  were  intended  to  have  been  the 
executioners,  but  the j  obstinatelj  and  nobl j  refused ;  the  Vlachs  were 
then  called  upon  to  fire,  and  Zongas,  having  been  but  lately  pardoned 
with  his  followers  for  previous  misdeeds  as  Klephti,  thought  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  decline.  The  usual  headsmen  in  European  Turkey 
are  chosen  from  among  gipsies,  who  possess  skill  in  this  as  well  as  many 
other  professions  of  doubtful  respectaJ^lity. 

There  are  a  great  many  ^psies  in  these  provinces,  where  they  are 
called  Tshingaries,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word  Zingari. 
Several  villages  on  the  coast  between  Alessio  and  Durazzo  are  inhabited 
exclusively  by  these  strangers ;  and  in  the  large  towns  they  are  also  to 
be  found  in  considerable  numbers.  They  do  not  mix,  however,  with  the 
Greek  and  Albanian  inhabitants,  but  tney  establish  themselves  in  the 
suburbs.  The  town  in  which  they  are  most  numerous  is  Jannina, 
where  there  are  at  least  2000  of  them,  and  Fremiti  is  also  one  of  their 
&yourite  resorts.  Besides  that  of  public  executioners,  they  exercise  the 
trade  of  blacksmiths  and  tinkers,  and  they  also  tell  fortunes  here,  as  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Ck>nstantly  on  the  wing,  they  wander 
from  town  to  town,  and  even  their  settlements  are  often  handed  over  to 
new  comers  of  the  same  race.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  theb 
swarthy  colour  and  filthy  habits;  ana,  despised  and  maltreated  by  all 
classes,  more  than  in  other  countries,  it  is  only  surprisbg  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  such  numbers  in  Turkey. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  Jews  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus, 
but  more  espedally  in  the  capital  of  the  former  province,  where  there  is 
a  large  community  of  them  of  Spanish  descent.  They  are  to  be  found, 
however,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  gaining  money  ;  and  the  small 
courts  of  the  pashas  offer  peculiar  facilities  to  them,  from  the  monetary 
transactions  which  are  imperative  in  a  country  without  a  paper  currency. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  gives  them  perhaps  more  than  was  their 
due,  by  saying  that  "every  pasha  has  his  Jew,  who  is  his  homme 
cTttffmres  ;  he  is  let  into  all  his  secrets,  and  does  idl  his  business.  They 
are  the  physicians,  the  stewards,  and  the  interpreters  of  all  the  great 
men.''  They  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  great  numbers,  and  everywhere 
they  seem  to  earn  their  bread,  while  some  enrich  themselves. 

Such  is  the  motley  population  of  European  Turkey,  and  such  the 
elements  of  the  future  destmies  of  these  provinces.  That  they  may  be 
happy,  it  will  only  require  the  care  and  consideration  of  statesmen,  en- 
lightened by  the  laudable  wish  to  improve  them,  while  certain  miservy 
such  as  they  now  endure,  and  possibly  violent  convulsions  in  their  poli- 
tical state,  await  them,  if  matters  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are. 
They  are  turbulent  and  impatient  of  control,  lawless  and  dissatisfied,  and 
ardently  desirous  of  a  change  in  their  relative  position  towards  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks. 

Chapter  X. 

rNSETTLED  CONDITION  OF  THE  TUBKI8H  FHOYINCES. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  essential  elements  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  the  scanty  population  of  the  Greek  provinces  of 
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the  Tnriuflh  entire  is  the  most  indigent  and  degraded  tint  ensta  in 
Europe.  Were  this  eountry  administmd  by  its  goveniBMnt  under  pan- 
aples  of  common  justioe,  or  even  were  it  placed  under  the  protection  of  a 
meim  power  aware  of  its  vahie,  the  turprising  luzaiianoe  of  T^etatioii 
whicA  it  now  dispkjs  could  not  £ul  in  proving  an  earnest  of  future  weaMi 
and  welfare.  Thessaly  in  particular  nossenes  sources  of  prosperity  whieh 
night  render  it  conspicuous  among  the  most  fiivonred  countries,  if  made 
avulable  by  freedom  from  oj^raesion.  In  its  present  stete,  howevWy 
every  effort  of  improvement  is  paralysed;  and  the  people  languish  in 
Bupineness  and  miseiT)  although  oiey  are  surrounded  hy  the  natund  means 
of  plenty.  Where  life  itself  is  so  unsafe,  security  of  property  cannot  be 
looked  for ;  every  man  lives  in  fear  even  of  his  mends  and  relatives,  so 
tiiat  society  may  be  said  to  be  at  war  with  itself;  and  even  from  child- 
hood all  are  accustomed  to  carnr  arms  for  self-defence.  The  declaration, 
of  Plutarch,  that  ^*  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  repose  in  lliessaly  unless  you 
are  buried  there,"  has  proved  indeed  prophetic  l%ose  few  who  mi^ 
have  succeeded  in  amassing  more  than  is  necessary  for  mere  sustenanoe 
dare  not  indulge  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  less  fimgal  and  abstemious  faie 
than  that  of  tne  more  needy,  beoanse  their  relative  positions  would  at 
once  be  changed,  and  the  penon  robbed  of  his  surplus  wealth  might  be 
also  deprived  of  his  life  along  with  it  The  Turkish  local  govemments 
never  &il  to  amerce  any  apparent  superiority  of  personal  droumstancesin 
their  point-blank  interpretation  of  the  idea  of  an  inoome-tax ;  so  that  in 
order  to  escape  robbery  and  persecution  the  rich  must  afieot  poverty, 
according  to  the  system  followed  by  the  Jews  in  many  countries. 

It  is  observed  with  great  truth  by  Afr.  Mac  Farlane,  an  old  resident  in 
ihe  East,  in  Ins  late  clever  work  on  Italy — **  What  had  we  seen  in 
Turkey?  A  population  in  rags  and  miseij,  villages  unroofed  and  aban- 
doned, towns  which  I  had  seen  well  peopled  twenty  years  ago  falling  into 
rapid  decay-— crazy  wooden  houses,  wretched  hovels,  tottering  to  their  fell 
because  their  ooeupants  were  a&aid  to  repair  them,  lest  such  an  improve- 
ment should  be  taken  by  the  government  authorities  and  the  blood-suck- 
ing tax-gatherers  as  evidence  of  increasing  prosperity,  of  which  the  leaat 
auspicion  entails  an  increase  of  taxation.  We  had  seen  and  oarefnily 
examined,  during  eleven  months,  a  countiy  going  headlong  to  ruin  under 
real  tyranny  and  unlimited  ocNTuption;  we  were  femiliarwith  all  the 
symptoms  of  national  ruin ;  and  what  to  most  people  must  be  a  mere  figure 
dF  rhetoric  was  to  ub  a  stem  reality — a  demonstrated  problem — a  bare 
feet" 

Yet  this  melancholy  pontion  of  the  peasantry  of  one  of  the  finest  ooun- 
tries  in  the  world  b  continued  in  a  forced  state  of  existence  by  the  policy 
ef  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  England,  above  all,  who  feeely 
gave  millions  sterling,  and  braved  more  than  one  dedarstion  of  war,  for 
the  sake  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  pitied  the  oomparativdy  happy  West 
Indian  negroes,  -whSle  die  manoeuvres  and  diplomatises  in  order  to  per- 
petuate this  system  of  horrors  by  preserving  and  upholding  Turkish  des- 
jK>tism,  whichj  without  her  support,  would  speedily  fell  to  pieces,  to  the 
liberation  and  blessing  of  her  extensive  slave  population.  Is  England 
justified,  it  may  be  asked,  in  becoming  an  accomplice  in  the  neferious  pro- 
ceedings of  that  government  towards  its  Greek  and  Albanian  subjects? 

The  population  of  Thessaly  is  not  mingled,  as  that  of  Ephns  and 
Western  Macedonia  is,  with  Albanians,  ores  Uut  of  Eastem  Maesdoniatf, 
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Aoc^ina&rktsdegree^  widiBiiIgaiiaiis.  For  in  Thenmly  the  Gfcek 
moe  IB  compnatifelj  pure ;  and  if  any  deBoendantB  of  the  juunent  Greeks 
aie  still  extant)  it  is  in  Thesnly  where  they  will  he  found,  which  is  an  in- 
teresting &ct,  as  the  Theasalians  of  antiqoity  were  the  fo^heiB  of  dvilisa- 
tion  and  the  arts.  This  remazkable  pec^  has  now  leaded  die  nadir  of 
its  fortunes,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  abject  and  wretched  than 
its  present  condition.  A  few  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus 
form  the  only  exception  to  this  statement,  where  a  unique  example  is  to 
be  fonnd  of  a  somewhat  cordial  feeling  between  Greek  and  Tnik,  living 
in  amity  together  and  tilling  the  land  in  peace.  These  peasants  are  « 
tall,  handsome  race,  mild  and  docile  in  their  disposition,  and  hospitable 
and  polite  in  their  manners,  in  these  respects  offering  a  singolar  contrast 
to  the  Albanians  and  Grreeks  of  Epirus.  The  only  trait  in  which  they 
assimilate  is  their  vanity,  chiefly  displayed  in  love  of  dress ;  and  not 
unfreqoently  are  the  savmgs  of  a  poor  family  lavished  on  an  embroidered 
jacket.  The  influence  of  the  fertile  and  beantifol  country  which  thej 
inhabit  seems  to  be  felt  even  by  the  colonies  from  Iconium,  who  abstain 
from  all  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Greeks.  The  infidel  and  the  Chris* 
tian  form  a  friendly  brotherhood ;  and  without  any  spedes  of  religious 
fanaticism,  or  national  aversion,  they  join  amicably  in  the  genial  occupar 
tions  of  husbandry.  But  this  is  a  single  and  sohtary  instance,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  peasants  are  so  diminutive,  that  no  conclusion  fovoursble 
to  the  general  statu  quo  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
datum  against  the  present  institutions ;  for  it  proves  that,  were  tiie  relative 
positions  of  Greek  and  Turk  in  erery  rank  and  walk  of  life  as  analoeoos 
as  they  are  here,  tiie  two  races  might  equally  well  live  together  wimoat 
enmity.  The  cause  of  the  exception  is  simply  that  the  evils  of  uneoual 
privileges  felt  elsewhere  are  unfelt  here;  and  consequentiy,  vrere  uiey 
everywhere  removed,  the  result  would  probably  be  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vast  plains  of  Thessaly  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  soft  and  indolent  disposition ;  prosperity  is  desired  by  them  only  that 
it  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  more  luxury ;  but  if  they  are  less  warlike 
they  are  more  easily  civilised  than  the  wild  and  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa.  Whether  they  live,  however,  on  the  high  or 
low  lands,  the  Thessalians  have  an  universal  predilection  for  some  impor- 
tant branches  of  forming,  such  as  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  the  care  of 
beehives  and  silkworms.  These  are  fovourable  'symptoms  of  a  send- 
barbarous  people,  and  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  a  better 
state.  The  population  of  Thessaly  was  led  to  expect,  in  the  year  1830, 
by  the  wily  insinuations  of  the  secret  asents  of  Russia,  whose  emissaries 
are  at  work  almost  everywhere  in  the  East,  the  frontier  to  be  given  to 
Greece  by  the  conference  of  the  three  protecting  powers  held  in  London 
should  include  their  province,  and  a  promise  wss  widely  spread  among 
them,  that,  if  the  Greek  armed  bands  abstained  from  supporting  the 
Turkish  government  against  the  Albanian  beys,  then  in  open  rebellion, 
their  boundary  should  be  the  river  Yerdar,  near  SalonikL 

The  troubled  and  distracted  state  of  these  provinces  was  thus  continued, 
because  a  coalition  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  overwhelming  the 
Albanians ;  and  the  Greeks  were  disposed  to  act  against  them,  in  aider 
to  keep  the  peace  at  a  moment  so  critical  for  them,  and  with  the  view 
also  of  thus  raising  themsdves  in  the  opimon  of  Europe.    Most  unes* 
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pectedlj  to  them,  therefore,  when  the  firontier  was  fixed,  Thessaly  was 
found  excluded.  The  thorn  in  the  sultan's  ride  was  thus  kept  rankling^y 
OTen  after  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  question,  and  the  seeds  of  future 
xeyolt  were  sown.  This  was  the  subtle  policy  of  Russia,  conducted  W 
their  able  and  accomplished  emissary,  Count  John  Capo  d'lstria,  afterwards 
president  of  Greece  until  a  king  was  named. 

The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger 
population  than  what  now  exists,  but  they  lie  in  so  desolate  and  waste  a 
condition  that  Turkey  in  Europe  could  not  hold  together  in  its  present 
state,  were  it  not  backed  by  Asia  Minor.  The  difference  of  religion, 
race,  and  language  among  the  inhabitants,  when  prevented  by  their 
political  condition  from  providing  their  own  sustenance,  would  long  since 
have  caused  their  separation,  had  not  the  Moslem  power  in  Europe  been 
supported  by  its  great  dominions  in  Asia.  For  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  four  times  as  large  as  European  Turkey,  and  it  was  considerably 
greater  in  proportion  when  Turkey  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  fortunes,  and 
possessed  also  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  Greorg^a, 
and  Shirvan. 

The  monarch  of  this  vast  empire,  the  young  Abdul  Medjid,  is  the 
most  absolute  despot  of  the  present  age ;  his  will  is  law,  and  more 
especially  so  on  account  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Janissaries  by  his 
fftther  Mahmoud.  The  Padishah  Islam,  or  Emperor  of  Mahometanism, 
is  the  usual  title  g^ven  to  the  sultan  by  his  Moslem  subjects ;  but  he 
bears  among  them  likewise  a  more  characteristic  appellation,  which  is 
Hunkiar,  or  man-slayer ;  and  the  Greeks  call  him  *'  Sultan  Kassape,"  or 
king  butcher.  The  sultan  is  permitted  by  law,  according  to  the  Turkish 
casuists,  to  put  fourteen  persons  to  death  daily,  without  any  reason 
being  asked  of  him,  or  any  reproach  of  tyranny  being  made  to  him. 
The  submissive  resignation  with  which  the  Mussulman  resigns  his  life 
when  the  fatal  bowstring  is  sent  to  him,  ia  owing,  not  only  to  individual 
helplessness  beneath  overwhelming  power,  but  also  to  the  promises  of 
the  subsequent  recompence  due  to  martyrdom,  which  their  religion  holds 
out,  if  death  is  received  without  resistuice  to  the  order  of  the  Imam  ul 
Muslemim,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mussulmen,  which  is  another  of  the  sultan's 
titles. 

The  Koran  is  the  law  of  the  land,  it  la  true  ;  but  the  Koran  thus  makes 
the  sultan's  will  the  law.  Next  to  the  padishah  in  the  political  hierarchy 
of  Turkey  come  the  pashas,  who  govern  the  provinces  on  the  same  prin- 
cipal as  their  master  rules  the  realm  and  themselves.  The  title  of  pasha 
is  formed  of  two  Persian  words,  "pa"  and  '*  shah,''  meaning  viceroy  ; 
and  their  pashaliks,  or  provinces,  are  composed  of  so  many  '^  sandjacs,** 
literally,  banners.  These  are  administered  by  kaimakans,  or  beys,  whose 
title  has  been  adopted  from  the  Albanians,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  root 
of  the  word  baron,  of  European  languages,  having  passed  through  the 
intermediate  form  of  beys. 

These  governors  follow  also  the  same  system  of  extortion  from  inferiors, 
and  bribery  with  superiors ;  that  is,  they  bully  the  rayahs,  and  fawn  on 
the  pashas.  Their  sandjacs,  or  districts,  are  subdivided  into  *^  tiamets," 
and  **  timars  "  or  sabres,  which  terms  are  applied  according  to  the  size  of 
sections,  the  former  being  the  greater.  This  species  of  manor  is  governed 
by  an  aga  or  effendi,  who  is  its  lord  ;  and  still  the  descending  scale  of 
xank  and  power  offers  no  variety  in  the  use  which  is  made  of  them.     The 
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dignities  of  these  functionaries  are  indicated  bj  the  number  of  horse- 
tails which  are  carried  before  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  by  the  ban- 
ners distingubhing  the  others.  Thus  the  bey  has  but  one  horae-tail ; 
the  pasha  two ;  and  the  Tirier  three.  But  pashas  who  are  in  particukr 
£ftvour,  or  have  succeeded  in  making  themselyes  dreaded  by  the  sultan 
without  losing  their  heads,  often  receive  the  third  tail,  and  assume  the 
title  of  ririer,  although  they  still  remain  at  tiie  head  of  a  pashalik,  as  in 
the  case  of  All  Pasha  of  Jannina. 

The  title  of  pasha  has,  moreover,  sometimes  been  made  hereditary,  and 
this  distinction,  for  instance,  was  conferred  on  the  family  of  Kara  Osman 
Oglu,  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  ItCnor. 

The  existence  of  many  villages  of  the  finest  alluvial  soil,  teeming  with 
wild  vegetation,  and  the  habitations  of  the  peasants,  which  are  often  of 
wicker-work  only  thatched  with  leaves,  like  rude  baskets,  speaks  volumes 
against  the  system  of  administration  of  its  present  rulers.  It  requires 
but  a  cursory  glance  in  Albania  to  stamp  tiie  nature  of  the  government 
in  the  observer's  mind ;  for  misery,  in  the  midst  of  the  elements  of 
plenty,  can  only  be  traced  to  the  grossest  defects  and  vices  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  Christian  provinces  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
Macedonia,  have  surely  strong  claims  on  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  pos- 
sessed as  they  were  by  Grreeks  before  the  limited  portion  of  their  race  was 
rendered  free,  for  whose  freedom  they  had  equally  struggled,  but  have 
been  denied  the  boon  secured  to  others,  and  that  the  smaller  portion. 
They  have  the  right  of  the  husbandman  who  has  sown,  but  who  has  not 
been  permitted  to  reap ;  and  this  is  a  stronger  claim  for  compassion  and 
help  than  that  so  much  hackneyed  before  and  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, of  their  being  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  race, 
which  savours  more  of  romance  than  of  reality.  It  is  the  claim  of  the 
soil  and  not  of  the  race,  as  it  is  proved  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  and  Greece  have  not  much  reason  to 
boast  of  their  origin,  and  that  they  possess  in  &ct,  with  exceptions,  very 
little  affinity  to  the  heroic  race  whose  names  still  shed  a  blaze  of  glory 
over  the  land  which  contains  their  ashes,  and  whose  history  will  be 
▼enerable  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  even  were  the  question  of  genealogy 
admitted,  it  would  not  give  the  Greeks  a  right  to  inheritance,  any  more 
than  the  Welsh  could  daxta  England  as  a  birthright  in  consideration  of 
their  descent  from  the  ancient  Britons.  Although,  therefore,  the  feelings 
of  the  classical  scholar  may  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  which  drives  the 
barbarian  from  the  country  where  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Cimon,  and  The- 
mistocles  lived,  and  where  the  language  they  spoke  is  still  the  vernacular 
tongue,  yet  the  real  claim  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  only  that  of  an 
oppressed  and  enslaved  people.  These  provinces,  however,  may  urge 
both  the  pseudo  and  genuine  right,  and  also  a  third,  which  the  Greeks 
now  free  never  possessed.  Their  soil  is  not  less  classical ;  their  language 
among  the  Greeks  is  not  less  that  lasting  monument  of  past  greatness 
which  has  outlived  the  younger  dialect  of  Home,  surviving  all  the  political 
revolutions  of  thirty  centuries  ;  their  descent  irom  the  ancient  Greeks  is 
more  probable,  especially  in  Thessaly ;  their  condition  under  the  Turks 
not  less  lamentable ;  and  over  and  above,  they  may  add  that  they  ran  the 
same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  liberated  provinces  did,  and  they  have 
been  prevented  from  reaching  the  goal.  Not  only  have  lives  and  fortunes 
been  lost  in  the  war  of  independencci  and  not  only  do  widows  and  orphans 
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rtUl  exui  who  haye  thevebj  booi  ndnoed  to  halplesa  destUntioiiy  but  abo 
triiole  communities  are  actoaD j  labouring  now  to  piy  off  debts  wliieh 
were  incmred  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  They  considned  tixemsdres  as 
belonging  to  Greece,  and  contributed  accoidingly;  and  now,  when  on* 
justly  deprived  of  the  pririleges  of  fineedom,  they  are  left  to  liquidate  as 
they  can  the  burdens  assumed  by  them  for  the  general  canse  of  the  Greeks. 

Several  of  the  communities  who  had  thus  involved  themselves  in  ocn- 
siderable  debts  must  have  speedily  yielded  to  insolvency  but  for  the 
depredation  of  coin  that  took  place.  And  although  in  Turkey  the  pay- 
ment of  any  interest  whatever  is  positivdy  illegal,  the  greatest  portion  of 
these  embarrassments  has  been  accumulated  by  usury,  the  original 
capital  also  beine  in  general  the  produce  of  peculation.  An  aga  or  cadi, 
for  instance,  havmg  obtained  employment,  sets  to  week  by  every  contrive 
anoe  to  6xt<»t  whatever  he  can  mm.  the  people;  exasperation  ensues^ 
they  rebel,  money  b  wanted,  and  the  Turkish  functionary,  secure  in  his 
eoimdence  in  the  sultan's  and  prophet's  star,  provides  the  pecuniary 
means  wanted  to  carry  on  the  revolt,  taking  specidi  care  that  the  bond 
collectively  guaranteed  by  the  municipality  shall  state  a  much  larger 
sum  than  that  which  he  advances.  Funds  were  thus  raised  by  the  heads 
offiEunilies,  and  the  peaceable  portion  of  lihe  inhabitants,  under  some 
plausible  pretext,  but  in  reality  to  aid  and  support  the  palicari  or  fiehtinir 
L»nbet8  ^Z^»mn>anit7,  who  were  in  3agaiD^^T»ik.  fwh^ 
ihe  money  actually  forthcoming  by  these  means,  of  which  the  bond  repre- 
sents perhaps  the  double,  was  also  what  the  borrowers  had  been  previously 
deprived  of  by  extortion.  A£fcer  the  desperate  struggle  of  several  years^ 
die  war  ceases,  and  the  protecting  powers  of  Europe  take  the  successful 
rebels,  as  the  Turks  call  them,  under  their  protection ;  joy  and  gratitude 
animate  the  population  of  these  interesting  provinces;  but,  iSas!  ihe 
boundary  of  the  free  state  is  fixed  so  as  most  preposterously  to  exclude 
the  great  bulk  of  the  combatants  from  its  privileges,  and  they  are  thrown 
back  on  their  re-enslaved  country,  with  their  families  decimated,  their 
fortunes  ruined,  and  a  burden  of  debt  to  weigh  tiiem  to  the  dust.  This 
deed  of  cruelty  was  perpetrated  without  any  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
infliction  upon  these  unfortunate  people,  which  at  the  very  least  they  were 
entitled  in  common  justice  to  expect.  A  clause  no  doubt  was  added  to 
the  protocol,  prohibiting  vindictive  vexations  on  l^e  part  of  the  Turks;  it 
has  been  by  uiem,  however,  overiooked,  and  the  constant  remonstrances 
and  complaints  of  the  unh^py  sufieros  remain  to  this  day  unheard. 

Where  the  relative  positions  of  two  nations  occupying  the  same  soil 
are  such  as  to  drive  the  one  into  open  war  against  the  other,  the  pacifi* 
cation  of  the  country  by  an  intervening  arbiter  without  altering  the 
reciprocal  condition  of  those  who  remain  in  contact' with  each  other,  is 
tantamount  to  the  sanction  of  the  social  compact  which  previously  existed. 
England  put  an  end  to  the  Crreek  revolution  raised  by  the  oppression  of 
the  Tnrics;  she  left  the  inhabitants  of  three  important  and  extensive  pro- 
vinces in  the  same  position  as  rayahs  to  the  Turks,  for  liberation  from 
which  diey  had  fought  so  long  and  so  successfofly,  thus  giving  her  sanction 
and  ratification  to  taat  great  injustice.  This  exclusion  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Greece  finom  the  independent  kingdom  was  litde  consistent 
with  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  case  of  Pfeffga ;  for  there  at  least  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to  esd^  Turkish  oppression  by 
quitting  the  country  was  cared  for,  and  a  friendly  reception  secured  to  those 
voluntary  exiles  in  another  state.  That  tmsaction  was  made  the  hancUe  of 
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mncb  undeserved  Titnperatkni,  beeauae  oufy  aae  power,  that  of  England 
W9B  ooncevned  Ia  it;  here,  however,  where  the  three  strongest  eabinetB  eC 
Eon^  were  combined  in  the  sacrifice  of  an  unfortmate  people,  Iktle 
was  said  about  it>  and  the  victims  were  left  to  iheir  taJte.  Bat  it  may  b» 
advanced  that,  in  attenuation  of  tins  grave  act  of  injustice,  hopes  were 
firanded  on  the  future  career  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and  tha^  when  other 
eventa  became  gradually  matured,  the  injured  provinces  might  find  a 
reparation  &r  their  wrongs  in  bein^  aasociated  with  it.  Had  me  conduct 
of  the  Greek  government  and  nation  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
western  cabinets,  aa  increase  of  Ring  Otho's  dominions  mig^t  have  been 
made  to  Epims,  Thessaly,  and  Sffu^donia.  These  hopes  have,  however, 
be«i  frusbnted,  and  it  only  remains  to  confer  on  them  now  the  blessings  of 
political  freedom,  effiacdve  idigions  tolerance^  and  security  from  internal 
oppression  and  wrong,  without  attempting  to  alter  their  relative  podttou 
towards  the  sultan.  The  alternative,  if  they  are  not  meedily  g^ranted, 
will  be  a  revolution,  and  ihat  would  very  seriously  complicate  uie  genond 
aspect  of  aibira  at  present. 

On  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Hughes  that  ^'they  should  excite  inteoest  in  a  nation  whose  consti- 
tution breathes  so  much  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  and  whose  youth 
imbibes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  generous  sentiments  from  ^e 
inimitable  authors  of  ancient  Greece.  Independently  of  all  adventitious 
circumstances,  there  never  was  a  peopb  that  presented  a  stronger  daim 
to  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  the  world  than  the  modem 
Greeks,  whose  case  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  history.  Ages 
of  degrading  despotism  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  had  exting^nished 
all  the  fire  of  their  national  character,  and  rendered  them  au  easy  prey 
to  the  first  invader  whom  their  beautiful  country,  decorated  like  a  victim 
fi>r  the  sacrifice,  Should  invite.  He  came  in  the  fanatic  Mussulman, 
irresistible  in  his  onset  like  ^e  ocean  wave.  Every  prince  m  Christendom 
began  to  tremble  fi>r  his  crown,  whilst  the  oiervated  arm.  of  Greece, 
instead  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  his  progress,  fell  paralysed  beneath  his 
sweeping  scymetar.  Other  nations  may  have  seen  their  fertile  plains 
overwhelmed  by  barbarians,  and  subjected  to  lawless  sway ;  yet  in  the 
progress  of  years  all  feuds  have  been  forgotten  in  a  peaceable  union 
between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  But  who,  like  the  Greeks,  ever 
lay  for  so  many  ages  crushed  beneath  the  weight  which  first  oppressed 
them^  without  solace,  without  hope  ?  Again :  weir  tyrants  indeed  at  last 
became  formidable  only  to  their  slaves,  Uieir  military  ardour  evaporated 
with  their  religious  enthttriasm,  and  their  glory  existed  only  in  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  exploits  ;"  but,  "  barbarians  stained  with 
inhuman  vices,  and  persecutors  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  allowed  to 
depopulate  whole  districts  of  the  finest  country  upon  earth,  to  massacre 
their  inhabitants  by  thousands,  to  load  them  with  every  indignity  and 
insult,  till  they  fled  for  refuge  within  the  pale  of  Mahometanum,  while 
Christian  kings  and  governors  looked  on  with  apathy  or  content,  and 
Christian  people  stigmatised  the  very  idea  of  their  liberation  with  impo- 
licy or  injustice,  crying  out  witii  one  accord  that  tiie  Greeks  were  unfit  for 
liberty.  The  Greeks,  however,  by  their  heroic  efforts  and  determined 
perseverance,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  unfit  for  liberty,  though  their 
fldoral  character  may  not  stand  so  high  as  that  of  some  otner  nations.*' 

These  spirited  lines  were  written  before  the  Greek  reyolution,  but  they 
are  atill  mote  i^ipticaUe  to  tiie  Turkish  proviaoea  of  the  present  day  than 
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thej  were  to  those  which  now  form  the  Greek  kinodomy  becaxue  the 
former  have  in  addition  gone  through  the  fiery  ordeu  of  the  war  of  in-  j 
dependence,  and  have  undergone  nineteen  years  more  of  slavery  sinee  it 
ceased.     Let  it  not  be  answered  that  the  name  of  Grreeoe  roused  sym-  i 
pathies  which  exist  not  for  Albania,  and  that  enliehtened  Europe  was  tb» 


well-wisher  of  the  Greeks  in  giving  them  freedom^  whereat  the  Alha^  * 
nians,  Illyrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Yli^  of  Epirusy  Thesyaly,  and  Maoe- 
douia,  may  be  tre<^  with  indifference.     No :  these  provinces  are  as 
much  Greece  as  the  present  free  kingdom  is ;  in  proportion  to  Ae  popu- 
lation, there  are  as  many  Greeks  in  Uiem  as  in  it ;  and  there  are  oompara^  i 
tively  as  many  of  the  other  tribes  in  liberated  Hellas  as  in  the  Tinkisb 
provioces.     On  these  grounds  their  claims  are  equal,   but  the  latter  * 
country  has  many  more,  which  the  kingdom  of  Greece  had  not  then^.  i 
and  never  will  have,  however  much  they  may  have  been  neglected  by  the 
cabinets  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  England  also,  as  well  as  of  the  other  powers,  . 
and  during  ten  years  after  Greece  was  established  as  a  kingdom  this 
system  was  followed  by  her ;  but  then  her  views  were  changed,  and  for 
four  years  a  different  line  of  conduct  was  adopted  towards  Turkey.  No 
sudden  or  abrupt  alteration  was  visible ;  but  since  her  representative  at  . 
Constantinople  is  no  longer  the  ardent  admirer  of  Turkish  institutions 
as  was  his  predecessor  in  office,  a  more  salutary  and  justifiable  tendency 
has  prevailed  and  pervaded  the  relations  between  England  and  Turkey. 

Intelligence  from  Constantinople  bears  that  ^'  the  sultan  appears  to  • 
have  entirely  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  to  be  decided  to  think  and  act  for 
himself  in  re-organising  the  state-— a  change  which  many  attribute  to  the 
counsels  of  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  is  cet^  ' 
tainly  at  present  in  great  favour."    In  the  pernicious  resalta  of  her  pre- 
vious conduct  England  has  much  to  answer  for;  but  under  the  more  t 
enlightened  diplomacy  of  her  present  representative,  if  seconded  by  : 
sound  policy  at  home,  respect  for  the  English  name  might  be  agaaa 
restored. 

Chapter  XI. 

PROBABLE  CHANGES  IN  THB  OTTOMAN  KMPIRB. 

Thbre  was  a  period  when  the  indications  of  a  sudden  precipitation  of 
the  fate  of  Turkev  gained  a  degree  of  consistency  wbiph  almost  implied 
certainty.  But  the  storm  blew  over,  and  left  a  signal  proof  how  mis- 
taken were  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  with  regard 
to  the  intentions  of  Russia.  It  has  been  the  constant  cry  of  some  poli-  • 
tieians  that  the  czar  would  speedily  supplant  the  sultan,  and  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  a  plausible  opportunity  of  establishing  himself  at  Coq* 
stantinople.  But  the  contrar}'  is  the  case ;  for  when  the  Russian  army  . 
crossed  the  Balkan  under  General  Ditbitsh,  a  few  days  might  have 
secured  the  consummation  of  the  supposed  purpose  of  the  movement,  had 
it  really  existed.  Such  an  act  would  at  that  time  have  been  sanctioned 
by  European  diplomacy,  and  little  opposition  would  then  have  been 
encountered ;  yet  peace  was  made,  and  the  Russians  retired.  That  is 
evidently  not  the  mode  of  the  sultan's  eventual  fall,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  then  realised,  although  it  seems  probable  that  Russia  may  be 
destined  at  some  tinie  to  overthrow  the  Asiatic  Empire  of  the  Crescent ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  deduced  from  past  events  that  European  Turkey 
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will  not  soon  become  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  Empress  Catherine  formed  the  design  of  placing  her  son  Con- 
Btantine  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  the  Russian  court  of  the  present  day 
have  no  immediate  views  of  the  kind.  More  than  thirty  years  have 
dapsed — ^years  pregnant  with  progress  and  political  experience — since 
Russia  last  showed  a  similar  intention  by  sending  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  to 
join  the  small  English  squadron  going  to  the  Dardanelles,  instead  of  her 
stipulated  contingent  of  six  line-of-baUle  ships.  The  British  Admiral,  Sir 
Jonn  Duckworth,  saved  Turkey  on  that  occasion,  by  not  waiting  for  the 
Russian  commanding  officer,  Admiral  Siniavin,  who  was  then  stationed 
at  Corfu,  when  he  heard  of  his  equipping  so  large  a  force ;  and  great  must 
have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  when  ne  met  the  English  ships 
returning  from  Constantinople,  having  completely  outmanoeuvred  him. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  circumstances  which  then 
tempted  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  for  the  present  Turkey  has  little  to 
fear  from  that  quarter  in  the  way  of  open  or  rapid  encroacmnents.  The 
great  and  rising  power  of  the  Muscovites  may  at  some  future  time  carry 
civilisation  into  the  benighted  regions  of  Asia;  and  the  Mahometan 
superstition  may  ultimately  &11  before  the  conquering  arms  of  some  yet 
unborn  czar ;  for  it  can  never  be  uprooted  there,  where  no  united  popula- 
tion exists,  without  the  political  dominion  of  Christianity,  so  intimately 
connected  is  the  belief  in  the  prophet  as  a  religion  with  nis  civil  institu- 
tions as  a  social  system.  But  before  such  events  can  be  thought  of 
Russia  must  herself  be  perfectly  and  universally  civilised. 

The  year  1811  was  an  epoch  which  promised  fair  to  see  the  fall  of  the 
empire  of  the  Ottomans  in  Europe.  The  Ionian  Islands  and  Dalmatia, 
which  are  the  external  keys  of  European  Turkey,  and  points  for  attack 
totally  unprotected,  were  tiien  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  believed  to  have  projects  of  invasion  also  in  this  quarter, 
but  the  Russian  expedition  diverted  his  attention  in  time  to  save  the 
flultan,  so  that  this  storm  also  blew  over  and  left  him. 

Austria,  if  circumstances  permitted  and  justified  her  doing  so,  might 
also  be  a  likely  enough  aggressor,  as  no  power  could  gain  an  aoquintion 
of  territory  in  this  quarter  which  woula  be  more  valuable  to  it  tiian 
Austria ;  for  independentiy  of  any  idea  of  conquest  on  a  great  scale,  the 
greatest  benefit  would  arise  to  her  from  even  a  small  increase  of  territory 
on  that  side.  To  Russia,  Varna  and  Constantinople  may  be  tempting 
baits,  with  the  view  of  establishing  her  predominant  sway  in  the  Black 
Sea,  but  they  are  no  objects  of  absolute  necessity  to  her,  as  Bosnia  and 
Servia  are  to  Austria.  Mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  she  extends  her  grasp 
down  its  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Cattaro,  but  Dalmatia  is  a  mere  stripe  of 
territory,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  country  which  formerly  supported  it ; 
and  if  it  were  backed  by  the  inland  provinces  it  would  be  rendered 
doubly  as  valuable. 

Again:  Austria  is  anxious  to  form  a  navy;  she  possesses  ports  and 
arsenals  at  Trieste,  Pola,  Fiume,  Zara,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro  ;  her  German 
states  provide  her  with  cordage  and  iron-work,  but  she  has  littie  or  no 
flhip-timber  where  it  admits  of  being  easily  conveyed  to  the  sea,  while 
the  forests  of  Servia  and  Bosnia  afford  an  ample  supply,  and  are  per- 
fectly accessible.  In  short,  an  addition  to  the  territory  of  Austria,  which 
would  increase  her  province  of  Dalmatia  to  the  proportions  of  the  old 
Servian  empire,  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  her.  On  this 
frontier  Turkey  possesses  no  military  defences  ;  and  a  line  of  separation 
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sugte  b»  dsawn  by  Ausfana  fironii  Gattoeo  to  the  poinife  idiere  Haog^Biy 
tOBcbes  Servia  wiUumt  daiij|^  or  diffioulty.  Bui  k  b  •videnl:  that  1w 
iitttuio  &t«  of  Maoedooia,  Ej^ntfl,  aad  Theasaly>  wiU  Im  Ikdo  infliiflncMi 
by  any  aitt  of  this  govenuntnt,  aino«  so  nei^iboiiriBg  aacL  feasible  aa 
•equisiiioa  aa  Bosma  is  not  even  attemptej  by  it».  wbaieveropportuiiilifla 
oeoiff.  A  triangle>  two.  si4es  of  wbifik  aie  actually  sow  aaoompasaed  by 
Auatnay  would  by  thia  eneroackmeat  be  added  to  the  empise  of  1m 
Cttsars^  and  matenaUy  enhanee  their  powec^ 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  migbl  also  attempt  an  lavasiMi.  of  Tuokay; 
euch  ideas  hacre  frequently  been  mooted  at  Aldben8»  and»  indeed^  it  ia  aud 
diat  a  secret  society  does  exist  there  for  the  exjiress  pnrpoee  of  makiog-a 
Quixotic  rush  to  the  frontiecsi  and  taking  Tuckey  by  storm.  But,  in  the 
first  i^aiBey  the  popidation  of  the  Tuskish  psovinces  weuld  not  consent  to 
any  association  with  the  fiwe  Gseek;  aod»  secondly^  the  intenial  state  of 
the  liberated  country  will  ia  no  respect  justify  any  sui^  pco|eot>  neither 
WBOuld  the  great  powero  of  Europe  peimit  its  attempt.  The  note  de^ 
livered  to  King  Odio  by  Russia,  recognising  his  constitutional  ^ovenir 
menty  leaves  no  possibility  of  a  doubt  on  diis  subject,  as  it  concludes  wtth 
an  equivocal  declaration  that  no  iftcxease  of  teDotoEy  whatever  will  be 
allowed  to  Ae  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Anoiher  altematitye  for  the  slave  provinces  would  be  to  nse  theoM 
aslves  against  the  Tuiks,  as  the  Greek  kiogdcMn  did,  or  rather  as  thqr 
did  for  the  Greek  kingdom;  but  heve  also  European  £pbmacy  would 
interpose,  as  the  great  powers  have  ofiten  declared  that  they  wilb  not 
sanction  any  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  that  they  will 
support  its  territorial  integrity.  The  &te  of  the  insuroeotion  of  Gset^  a 
few  years  ago»  will  also  tend  to  deter  the  provinces  of  Maoedonia,  The^ 
saly»  and  Epirus,  from  making  similar  attempts. 

Besidce  an  appropiiation  by  the  Russians^  ^ustrians,  or  free  Graelca, 
and  besides  a.  revolt  of  the  Chnstian  provinces,  another  destiny  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  might  be  broughli  about  by  a  general  convention  of  tb 
great  powers  to  put  a  st(^  to  the  vioes  and  anomalies  of  the  government 
of  the  Turks  by  driving  them  back  into  Asia,  which  would  be  no  moos 
than  doing  now  what  was  atten^yted,  but  without  success,  a  few  cenr 
tunes  ago.  The  abolition  of  the  skve  trade,  with  the  consequent  qnee- 
tions  of  the  xiffht  of  search  and  others,  was  not  a  less  chivalrous  di^li^ 
of  humanity  tJaan  thb  would  be ;  and  yet  political  inconsisten<^  ia  some- 
times so  great,  that  the  very  power  whidi:  accomplished  the  one  was 
principally  instrumental  in  continuing  the  evib  which  call  for  the  other. 
The  wars  among  civilised  and  enlightened  nations,  which,  more  than 
once,  these  questions  have  threatened  to  occasion,  would  have  also  been 
an  infinitely  greater  evil  &an  a  justifiable  and  easy  struggle  with  Tur- 
key. The  bettle  of  Navarino^  which  was  only  cfuled  *'  an  untowaid 
event,"  was  not  a  more  extraordinary  international  act  than  this  would 
be ;  and  the  provinces  might  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  fedeml  independent 
or  tributary  stetes,  governed  by  natives,  aa  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia  are,  and  Constantinople  might  th^i  be  rendered  a  protected  fisae 
city,  like  Frankfort-on-the-Main&  allowing  equal  commercial  righto  to 
all  nations;  whilo  the  island  of  Czeto  might  be  given  to  Great  Britain 
in  lieu  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  might  be  incorporated  widi  the  respee- 
tive  contiguous  states.  But  this  is  a  bright  vision-<-a  wild  dream,  which 
stands  snudl  chance  of  ever  being  lealised,  and  certainly  not  at  preeeotL 

Such  speculations  prove  nothing,  for  die  ulterior  fiito  of  Turkey  is  a 
political  problem  which  time  alone  can  solve  y  and  if  we  may  jndge.by 
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fnmmt  appeanmces,  a  coiuMlenible  perM  wiD  elapse  Belbre  vf;  i»  broaglit 
t»  a»  J  awotion.  Bot,  anpponni^  that  'VxsAtej  m  Eim>pe  shcwM  remain 
w  te  tenritoiy  snd  peptdatioa  in  ita  actual  state,  can  no  internal  chmg^ 
be  dofiaeil  to  better  the  con^rtioQ  of  ^e  latter?  amd  if  ita  Claistian  prcH 
vneear  are  to  eratimie  under  it9  rale^  ia  tliere  no  oi^aniaation  praetioahfe 
hj  whieh  the  suffering  condition  of  its  inhabitants  can  be  mitigated? 

ft  19  difficnlt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  qaestion,  Why  a  small  minorit]^ 
of  tke  snbjects  of  the  sultan  should  be  suiBFered  to  oppress  a  great  ma- 
jority? Moreover,  the  Osmanlis  constituting  this  minority  aro  his  leaal 
Tahable  subjects.  The  warlike  Albanians  sore  better  solders  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  trading  and  agrieultural  Greeks  are  more  useftil  citizens 
daring  peace.  Why,  then,  ^oold  the  inferior  class  of  the  nopulatimi 
ODQtinae  to  exercise  supremacy,  and  enjoy  greater  prtrileges  laan  those 
who  are  in  truth  their  superiors? 

As  no  registration  or  census  of  Turkish  subjects  exists,  all  calculadoa 
of  tile  population  must  be  wholly  conjectural;  and  writers  on  this  sub<« 
jeet  eofisequently  differ  materiaUy  on  the  numbers  they  assign  to  the  emv 
pire.  Hie  amoimt  most  approximate  to  truth  may  be  obtained  by  talcing 
tfie  mean  of  these  estimates,  and  an  average  of  the  conflicting  statements. 

Tlie  Greeks  of  European  Turkey  may  therefore  be  said  to  number  a 
population  of  1,260,000,  and  there  exist  6,500,000  of  Albanians,  Bo»» 
nians,  Senrians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  belong  to  the  Christian  Greek 
Chureh.  There  are  at  least  600,000  Jews,  gipsies,  and  Franks  in  Tur* 
key*  in  Europe,  and  800,000  Albanians,  converts  to  Mahometanisra* 
The  whole  population,  exdusive  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  being  esti^ 
mated  at  10,600,000,  there  remam  only  2,360,000  Osmonlis;  so  thai 
Ae  conntxy  is  oppressed  by  a  portion  of  its  people  amounting  to-  lest 
dian  one^fburth  part  of  thie  whc4e.  llie  remaining  three*fourth»  of  the 
population  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  pririleges  and  supremacy  of  the 
fbw,  and  actually  comprise  near  the  whole  of  the  productive  power  of 
tfte  eountry,  supporting  the  indolent  and  lordly  Turk,  who  produces  com* 
paratively  nothing.  Trade,  nmnufaetures,  navigation,  agriculture,  and 
industry  of  every  description,  are  in  general  confined  to  the  Christian 
portion,  while  their  Moslem  masters  remun  a  dead  weight  on  the  re» 
sources  of  tiie  country.  And  the  proportion  in  numbers  between  these 
two  great  classes  is,  that  the  former,  comprehending  the  Greeks,  Bos- 
mans,  Servians,  most  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  half  of  the  Albanians, 
doubles  the  latter,  which  includes  the  Mussulman  half  of  the  Albanians 
with  the  Osmanli;  so  that  two^thirds  of  the  population  work  for  the 
remmning  third,  which  is  waQowing  in  wealth,  rolling  in  luxury,  mono- 
pofising  all  that  fells  within  its  grasp,  and  consuming  in  idleness  and 
doth  what  the  needy  natives  produce. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  territorial  productions  of  the  pro* 
Tinces  is  swallowed  up  in  taxes,  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  troops ;  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  are  absorbed  by  the 
Turkish  proprietors.  So  that,  between  the  government  and  the  land- 
loids,  the  share  of  the  cultivator  is  reduced  to  one-sixth  part  of  what  he 
grows.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  right 
of  property,  which  is  vested  in  the  Turks,  is  for  the  most  part,  privately 
as  well  as  politically,  that  of  usurpation ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
there  are  but  few  instances  of  their  baring  bought  land  from  the  Greeks. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  preposterous ;  and  it  only  requires  a  candid  and 
dispassionate  examination  in  order  to  carry  conviction  along  witii  it,  for 
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the  evil  is  self-evident — ^bat  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Caulioiisly-granted 
independence  or  foreign  occupation  might  accomplbh  the  ol^ect;  but 
these  are  both  improbable  events.  Let  an  internal  cure  be  tlierefiire 
effected*  If  the  two  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  are 
obliged  to  continue  on  the  same  soil,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  bringing 
80  unnatural  a  state  of  their  reciprocal  relations  to  a  just  lerel ;  and  that 
i«y  a  remodelling-  on  an  equitable  footms  of  the  whole  body  politic. 
Then  would  the  eneigies  of  the  Greeks  and  Albanians  enjoya  niU  8eope» 
and  the  indolence  of  the  Turk  be  forced  into  activity.  Their  mutual 
lights  would  be  respected,  and  both  rendered  happier.  These  beatitiftil 
provinces  would  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  great  European  e^fic^ 
instead  of  offering  ihe  desolate  picture  of  unimproved  advantages  which 
rciYolts  every  stranger  visiting  the  country.  It  is  the  «un  of  political 
regeneration  which  is  alone  wanting  to  tne  Memnon  now  silent:  if  it 
rises  above  the  horizon,  and  attains  meridian  height,  the  image  will  again 
emit  its  pristine  harmony.  Let  perfect  religbus  tolerance,  emancipation 
of  the  oppressed,  and  equality  of  citizenship  be  introduced;  let  all  share 
in  the  right  of  occupying  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  both  civil  and 
military ;  let  an  impartial  code  of  laws  be  rigidly  enforced,  with  an  equift-* 
able  system  of  general  taxation ;  the  Greeks  and  Albanians  would  then 
live  as  prosperously  under  a  sultan  as  under  any  Christian  king* 

It  would  then  be  evident  to  demonstration  that  the  infidel  portion  of 
the  population  is  in  every  respect  the  less  valuable  of  the  two,  and  due 
justice  would  be  done  by  tne  sovereign,  whoever  he  xnight  be,  to  his  best 
Bphjects.  We  have  here  an  object  which  surely  deserves  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  the  most  able  efforts  of  diplomacy;  and  its 
attainment,  moreover,  would  be  less  difficult  than  the  prima  facie 
oonsideration  of  it  suggests  to  be.  The  Divan  well  knows  the  vices  of 
its  political  institutions,  and,  as  a  Government,  amply  appreciates  its  own 
weakness.  It  is  fuUy  aware  of  we  rottenness  within,  and  the  yidding 
to  the  irremstible  remonstrances  of  powerful  allies  is  a  dignified  mode  of 
introducing  an  advantageous  internal  change. 

It  may  l>e  objected  that,  if  the  scheme  is  fitiught  with  such  self- 
etident  bf nefit,  it  might  be  carried  out  without  foreign  intervention ;  but 
though  there  exist  in  Turkey  many  enlightened  statesmen,  who  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  the  blesdngs  of  a  better  government  when  they 
have  been  on  missions  to  the  West  of  Europe,  yet  even  at  Constantinople 
there  is  a  conservative  party,  which  is  a  powerful  one,  and,  being  headed  oy 
tb^  fanatic  XTUema,  it  is  violent  in  the  extreme.  The  opposition  whicn 
was  made  to  the  innovations  of  the  Sultans  Selim  and  Mahmoud  is  a  proof 
of  this ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  effectuation  of  these  has  advanced  the 
country  in  the  great  path  of  progress.  The  organisation  of  regular  troops, 
the  celebrated  rtizam  Ljedid,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries^  with 
many  othier  changes,  have  paved  the  way  for  some  such  pacific  revolution 
as  that  now  proposed,  rolitical  reforms  have  been  mtroduce^;  but 
although  almost  any  change  must  be  an  improvement  in  a  state  which 
has  been  plunsred  for  centuries  in  lethargy  and  backwardness,  still  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  better  pattern  had  not  been  selected  for  imitation. 
The  Turkish  law  forbids  the  learmng  foreign  languages,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  system  of  dragomans  or  interpreters ;  but  now  many  distin- 
guished Turks  speak  French  with  fluency,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
Itfnguage,  together  with  the  most  unbounded  admiration  of  the  institutions 
of  France,  has  led  them  into  several  jC^ye  errors.  One  of  the  Turkish 
statesmen,  Rescind  I^asha,  especially,  has  heen  bitten  with  this  "  Gallo- 
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mania;'*  but  howeyer  much  France  may  value  her  own  laws,  customs,  and 
soyemment,  as  suitable  to  her  individual  purposes  and  the  exigences  of 
her  present  cbcumstances,  she  certainly  does  not  in  this  respect  offer  a  pic- 
ture either  worthy  or  capable  of  being  copied  with  advantage  by  the  Turks. 

In  EpiruSy  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  the  want  of  eqiuJ  lib^ty  enjoyed 
by  all  classes  in  their  respective  positions  produces  misery  :  in  ]mmce,  on 
tne  contrary,  the  tendency  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which  is  digp[iified 
with  the  app^ation  of  the  parti  du  progres,  is  to  equalise  the  relative 
positions  of  all  classes.  This  equality  of  condition  is  the  French  cry, 
and  not  that  of  liberty  in  every  condition,  be  it  high  or  be  it  low;  and 
their  revolution  was  got  up  merely  to  level  ranks  and  dethrone  the  aris- 
tocracy. Equality,  and  not  freedom,  is  their  ideal;  but  Turkey  is  essentially 
an  aristocmtic  country,  and  the  separation  of  ranks  is  there  inextinguish- 
able ;  but  the  higher  of  these  oppress  the  lower,  and  that  is  the  point  to 
be  remedied.  Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  confer  social  liberty 
and  persoDal  freedom  on  the  latter  to  an  equal  degree  with  those  en 
joyea  by  the  former,  but  without  raising  the  grade  of  the  one,  or  lower- 
ing ibat  of  the  other,  which  is  the  way  to  cure  the  evil,  the  adaptation 
of  French  principles  to  Turkish  politics  madly  attacks  the  former  in  its 
superiority  of  relative  position  only.  However  erroneous  and  pernicious 
these  views  of  the  Ottoman  innovators  may  be,  still  it  is  as  well  that 
some  change  is  attempted;  and  this  is  the  time  to  give  a  more  salutary 
direction  to  the  movement. 

The  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  consists  more  in  words 
and  documents  than  in  deeds>  but  that  is  an  additional  reason  for  helping 
out  the  execution  of  the  promises  which  have  been  volunteered.  The 
Divan,  having  committed  itself  by  proclaiming  re-organisation,  cannot 
retract  when  called  upon  to  put  it  into  effect,  and  the  fact  of  its  not 
having  yet  been  realised  allows  the  possibility  of  its  being  better  done. 
In  th^  mean  time,  the  intentions  seem  to  be  good,  and  it  only  rem&uns  for 
those  who  have  the  power  to  sdd  their  development 

There  arepoliticd  optimists  of  the  Pangloss  school  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  nmtteis  as  they  stand  in  the  East,  and  these  will  possibly 
treat  the  idea  of  equalising  the  freedom  of  the  population  of  European 
Turfiey  ss  a  paradox.  Some  of  these  fireside  statesmen  have  taken  a 
fiuDcy  to  Turkish  institutions  in  general  as  something  new  to  them. 
They  blindly  adopt  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Uiquhart,  and  make  a  wholesale 
application  of  them  to  details,  which  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
country  prevented  his  contemplating  as  being  possible  to  confoimd. 
But  were  they  to  visit  the  west  bank  of  the  Peneus  they  would  be  con- 
vinced of  their  error;  the  idea  is  there  fully  realised.  It  is  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  true,  but  the  more  it  is  extended  tne  earner  it  will  become,  for 
then  it  will  be  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  universal  and  impartial 
law.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  as  I  stated  above,  that  tne  in- 
stance here  adduced  proves  the  possibility  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  without  any  previous  change  of  their  social  relations. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  oecause  the  difference  of  their  respective 
positions  is  not  felt,  that  they  hve  peaceably  together,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  The  equality  of  freedom  is  realised  in  this  case ;  occupied  with 
the  same  species  of  labour,  and  enjoying  similar  fimits  of  it,  the  Greek  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  Turk.  I^  then,  the  same  degree  of  equality 
could  be  established  between  them  in  the  other  ranks  of  society  and 
walks  of  life,  it  would  certunly  produce  the  same  result. 
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The  ezifitence  <af  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  ia  «aid  to  be  aeeeaaaiy 
lA  order  to  pzeserve  the  balance  of  power.  If  this  be  true,  Turkey 
would  be  the  more  useful  when  possessing  internal  resouroes,  benaiiie 
she  would  then  not  only  cease  to  be  a  source  of  expense  to  the  oountaes 
interested  in  her  preservation,  but  she  would  also  offer  the  advantages 
of  increased  commercial  interchange.  Costly  expeditions  to  drive  back  a 
revolted  pasba  into  bis  province  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  as  in  the 
campai^  of  STria,  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Acre  \  and  the  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  create  wants  which  can  only  be  supnlied 
by  the  maxkets  of  great  manufacturing  nations.  Turkey  would  no 
longer  trouble  her  allies  with  the  care  of  her  internal  tranquillity,  and 
she  would  become  a  more  extensive  trader  with  them.  If,  then,  tlie 
eqmlibrium  of  European  states  requires  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  let 
them  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  supportmg  a  country  which  is  nai 
troublesome  to  them,  but  useful  in  a  more  immediate  and  palpable 
manner,  'fhey  would  likewise  have  the  credit  of  conferring  welfare  at 
the  same  time  on  a  people  deserving  of  it,  and  who  possess  every  ele- 
ment of  future  prosperity. 

Let  the  cabinets  of  the  West  force  on  the  sultan  some  such  measures  aa 
those  proposed,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  forced  constitutions  on  other 
kingdoms,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  the  most  happy  experiment  of  the 
kind  which  has  yet  been  made,  resulting  also  in  positive  advantage  to 
themselves.  A  powerful  state  in  place  of  the  now  crumbling  Ottoman 
empire  wotild  be  a  political  benefit  to  them,  whilst  the  rise  of  trade  and 
agriculture  would  be  a  commercial  one.  It  is  superfluous  to  expatiate  on 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  other  hackneyed  cries,  for  here  bona-Jide  profit 
would  accrue  to  all  parties.  On  these  grounds  may  the  argument  rest; 
it  requires  no  aid  from  the  specious  jargon  of  political  sentimentalism. 


SONGS    OP    THE    MONTH. 

Bt  J.  E.  Caspenter. 

Ajmui,  with  thy  gentle  showers. 
Bring  us  buds,  and  bring  us  flowers ; 
ffid  the  yellow  crocus  bloom^ 
Bid  the  violet  scent  the  room  ; 
Bid  the  daisy  deck  the  lawn, 
lake  a  star  at  early  dawn ; 
Everything  that's  young  and  fair. 
On  tnis  green  earUi,  let  us  share ! 

April,  with  thy  smiles  and  ieaira, 
Bain  and  sunshine,  hopes  and  fisars, 
Joyous  as  a  lover's  brow, 
Smiling  fisst,  as  dooded  now! 
i^firil,  like  the  dawn  of  love. 
Beaming  on  us  &om  above, 
M  in  suDihine  dry  thy  showers, 
May  «Mr  hopes  somve  ih^^  floweral 
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LITERATUEE  AND   THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

BY  HERBERT  BYNG   XTAIiL. 

**  Every  maiii,  no  nuitteF  how  loidy  he  may  appear  to  hlinself,  ml^t  stdll  cftidMi* 
ymu  -to  iffodvce  flomethmg  for  the  heoeAt  or  use  of  society,  remembering  that  an 
inaect  famiaheg  by  its  labour  materials  wbeiewith  to  form  tJM  regal  robes  of 
kings." 

I  cocxj)  hvre  desired  that  a  less  feeble  pen  than  mine  bad  been 
«nployed  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  offers  a  wide  field  for 
«ODnderation  and  sapport ;  a  sid^ect  to  every  thinldng  man,  alike,  of 
^utbusiasinand  delight;  literature^  as  the  ^end  to  all  ma^ind — umyersal 
kidustiyy  the  surest  way  to  peace  and  plenty. 

The  consort  of  England's  soyereign  has  led  the  way  in  which  many, 
Ae  first  in  public  staticm,  wealth,  and  intellect,  have  joined  to  pro- 
mete  tbe  great  pnqposed  exhibition,  for  the  snocess  of  which,  even  at  this 
«ariy  hour,  all  men  of  all  nations  must  look  with  hope  and  approval,  and 
from  winch  England  may  in  years  soon  to  come  feel  unexampled  pride 
and  kmneasBrable  comm«cial  advantage. 

The  humble  mechanic  who  now  works  at  the  loom;  the  ill-paid,  suffinr^ 
i^g  stmggler  of  the  garnet,  labcmring  yet  scarcely  living ;  the  ardat^ 
gidled  by  want  and  penury,  and  humiHated  by  nnredised  ambition ;  the 
Mn^lest  as  the  hignest  genius,  if  gifted  by  God  with  powers  of  mind, 
■ny  still  hope  that  one  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  may  fsdl  on  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  his  life;  and  that  henceforth,  inspired  by  emulation,  be 
may  be  permitted  to  contend  with  the  worid  at  large,  and  take  that 
station  which  intellect  in  whatever  form  ought  to  give  him  among  his 
fellow-4nen:  nay  more,  if  he  possesses  mechanical  invention,  or  other 
powers  of  art,  display  that  art  before  the  world  as  his  own,  claim  it  as  hie 
own,  and  receive  that  just  reward  from  a  grateful  nation  which  hitherto 
has  been  hid  from  tiie  light  of  day,  or  caused  only  power,  and  wealth,  and 
iMnour  to  accroe  to  those  who  may  have  found  we  means  to  pay — ^aksy 
htm  niggardly ! — for  the  work  of  lumds  and  heads,  who  by  honest  labour 
knre  usMsd  high  gifts  to  enridi  ignonmce  and  ease. 

flenoeforth  those  who  bring  their  actual  products  before  the  w<»ld'a 
eye,  and  succeed  in  distinguidhmg  themselves  by  die  dkill  and  invention 
w^ch  have  produced  them,  will,  I  should  hixi  hope,  be  men  whose  names 
will  become  justly  respected  over  the  whole  world,  as  remariiable  for 
eanyittg  into  effect  objects  which  are  the  most  useful  to  idl  mankind;  and 
if  such  be  their  dianoter,  their  fiiaae  ought  to  be  commensurate  with  that 
of  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  be  ranked  with  those  to  whom  the 
prandest  memorials  have  been  erected;  yet  wili  such  distinctions  be 
granted  to  him  who  invents^  or  him  who  pays  for  the  invention  ? 

The  enlifffateaed  peo{^  of  England  will  doubdess  hail  this  great  eM* 
bition-— to  become,  1  ^ould  hope,  periodical— with  more  than  commoQ 
pcide  and  gmtolul  feelings  towards  the  illustrions  prince  who  first  pnH> 
posed,  as  tothoee  who  have  so  n<^ly  come  forward  to  promote,  its  founda* 
lion ;  and  the  call  which  has  ah«ady  been  so  generously  responded  to  by 
«ir  eovere^  queen  and  her  royal  consort,  will  soon  be  followed— and 
hew  heartih^  in  propomen  to  dMir  meaasy  as  a  few  brief  months  wili 
iDastMte— by  all  wliehnie  their  ooupnliy  and  the  benefit  of  their  feUow>» 
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mentthawi*  Fromeastto  wes^from  theiiortfa«sfircmk.ihe(ioiii^^ 
many  a  struggUngi  y^  clever  artisan,  will  hatL-tbe  xayof  BW^abm^  whiA 
casts  a  gkam  of  hope  on  his  enei^gies  tod  labown^,  and  will  ateive  by  tke 
midnight  lamp,  aa  by  the  light  of  day,  to  add  his  nuAe  in.  the  balance  of 
the  great  national  power  of  mvendre  industry.  Man  will  vie  with  maot 
country  against  country,  art  compete  with  art^  in  all  its  intricate  fenns 
and  imaginations)  to  produce  the  most  ap]^x)ved  and  useful  works  of  the 
mind's  suggestion.  The  looms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  will  send 
forth  their  handiwork,  to  lay  side  by  side  in  honest  competition  with 
those  of  France  and  Italy.  No  patt«m  wUl  be  too  intricate,  no  design 
too  difficult,  for  the  pencil  of  genius  to  trace,  the  chisel  to  carve,  or  the 
press  to  yield.  Goi^geous  cok>Qrs,  subdued  by  refined  taste,  will  be 
mingled  in  exquisite  relief  to  the  beholders.  The  fineftt  glass  wiU  stand 
side  by  side  in  rivalry  with  the  potter's  day ;  the  engravings  on  the  otte 
not  equalling  in  beauty  the  modelling  of  the  other.  China  from  Wos^eft- 
tershire  and  Staffbrdsbire  will  bear  inspection,  if  not  win  the  prise  hem 
that  of  Dresden :  and  the  artist's  pencil  will  trace  on  the  jsnow- white  eur- 
hce  pictures  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  on  canvas,  copied  from 
the  great  masters  ;  flowers  and  fruit,  landscapes,  and  designs  from  livh^g 
animals,  will  be  carved  from  the  hardest  wood,  tnie  to  thmr  stiidy^— 
nature,  which  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  surpass  the  works  <tf  Gibbon.  IrelMid's 
damasks  and  linen,  with  th«r  varied  and  beautiful  impressions,  wUl  claim 
tile  merit  of  elegance  and  durability  with  those  finam  Gecmany*  No 
living  thing  which  cmwls  on  the  earth,  or  flies  in  th^  air,  but  will  be  these 
represented,  formed  by  the  work  of  men's  hands.  No  invention  tending  ^ 
the  advantage  of  mankind,  none  wanting  t0  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  te 
I  would  fiaun  hope  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  but  will  be  there  exhibited, 
and  receive  the  full  meed  of  its  merit.  AU  men,  whatever  he  thttr  oibUiug 
in  this  great  nation  of  shopkeepers,  as  we  have  been  not  ui^ustiy  termed, 
will  be  stimulated  to  use  their  powers,  such  as  they  may  be,  to  e»ld,'6r 
surpass,  or  equal  his  neighbours  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  race  «f 
nnivernl  knowledge  and  inventive  art;  and  few  will  deny  that  this  labeuf-^ 
ing  of  nations  together  in  one  great  cause  of  oivilisi^on  wiU  tend  to 
sheathe  the  sword  of  these  who  have  drawn  it  in  anger,  while  it  knits 
firmer  in  bcmds  of  confidence,  friendsUp,  uoiversal  proqwurity  atod 
peace,  those  of  difierent  languages  and  region  already  firmly  aUied. 
Few  nations,  I  question,  but  will  feel  pride  in  wiesting  the  prise  from  a 
kingdom  in  any  line  of  art  hitherto  unrivtdled  as  a  commercial,  coubtry, 
and  coming  to  the  same  capital  to  exhibit  the  best  of  tbeb  intdlett  tta 
inventive  produce.  We  shaU  end,  in  bringing  our  products  to  one  uitiveiwal 
market,  the  work],  with  equal  righU  and  p^^^fiis^  in  livaby  of  trad^  which 
vrill  then,  and  only  then,  make  us  truly  free. 

It  is  a  great  and  happy  idea — this  proposed  Exhibition  of  185 1 :  gveatitr 
still  will  it  be  to  those  who  live  to  witness  it  in  1861 ;  Sot  1  cannot 
believe  the  first  will  be  the  last*  Even  the  sdMH^hdy  nscrairds  taomlatioii 
to  raise  him  to  the  top  of  his  class ;  evffn  college  hoQOura»  Noble  efforts  4f 
the  mind  are  ofren  light  enoi^  in  their  effects,  as  i«gards  the  honour  Mo 
hun  who  gains  them,  in  after^-life,  as  often  awarded  ito  him  who  amiies  tQ 
them  only  through  uiaerring  application;  while  the  mim  bom  a  gemus  fiiils 
from  tiie  want  of  it  To  aetermineU  often  to  win^  yet,  alaai  what 
evails  it  to  him  who  wants  the  ooportunky.  tboiigh  he  p<NiSW  all  the 
re^piisite  powers  to  mount  the  ladder  of  life  a  amhitioe*.    But  now*  if  I 
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mv^  ari^lit  the  mtoatiott  of  liie  commlBSionen  empoweired  by  the 
cMWn  to  «eet  this  giorions  ezhibitimi  of  industfy,  art  has  at  least  afair 
feld;  oommonkd  onterpruio  and  national  indnstnr  a  high  excitement. 
Each  man  may  oount,  ahd  may  count  securdy,  on  the  laboms  of  his  mind ; 
not  solely  him  who  pays  in  ooiii  of  the  realm  for  the  model  as  the  execu- 
t&miy  iMt  the  man  who  bom  to  wealth  can  puichase  mental  or  manual 
ttelenty  and  having  done  so  advocates  the  invention  as  his  own ;  and,  thus 
cmriohed,  leaves  l£e  actual  soiircie  from  which  more  riches  emanate  still  to 
dflve  on  in  poverty. 

Will  it  be  the  merchant  who  oflfers  to  ihe  world,  or  the  labom^r  who 
hia  midei  for  the  world,  the  magnificent  products  of  the  world  to  be 
•dioM^beCDN  the  woiid,^ho  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  genius?  Thiswillbea 

Elon  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  working  das^  will  look  on  with 
anidety  and  jealousy ;  yet,  oSmn^  such  an  opmion,  I  should  be 
ibdeea  to  all  that  is  desimble  did  I  notfreely  admit  that  capital  is  the 
gi«at  wheel  which  keeps  in  motion  all  the  works  of  this  great  meicanlsle 
nation.     But,  alas!  gold  may  be  possessed  by  the  weakest  mind,  and  the 
f^mobt  unrnvendve  brain  that  ever  walked  and  lived ;  still  is  it  capital,  and 
^espital  alone,  which  moves  all  commercial  machinery,  as  is  it  the  sinews 
-of'War^-^  ^gar  terms-^or  tnily  it  makes  the  mare  to  go ;  and  the 
'  Ikiore,  the  ^uto*,  and  the  longer  it  can  purchase  the  genius,'  the  intellect^ 
tiie  invention,  the  time,  the  labotir  of  others ;  without  this  power  it  is  of 
<  1ms  avail  to  the  possessor  than  the  sand  on  the  desert,  for  if  the  one  be  the 
gMUt'  wheel,  the  other  is  the  axis  which  turns  and  directs  the  whole 
maohtnery,  and  more — converts  hundreds  into  thousands,  and  thousands 
hito  tens  of  thoassnids.     I  will  give  one  single  instance  of  what  I  fkin 
'would  hope,  and  which  I  am  assured  will  be  the  plan  advocated  by  the 
.  comflnissiottm  of  this  most  beneficial  undertaking,  as  it  must  assuredly 
^tofve  to  be  to  the  ai^san  as  the  artist.    I  will  suppose  Mr.  L.  S.,  the  son 
~of  Itb'.  S.y  to  harre  succeeded  his  fiither  as  a  great  manufiicturer,  be  it  of 
^  whftt  elass  it  may  it  is  of  little  importimce.  With  certain  theoretical  know* 
"ledge  of  the  line  of  oommeroe  he  has  selected^  he  commences  with  suffi- 
ceidDt  capital,  inherited ;  enough  that  he  aspires  to  be  a  merchant.    He 
learnlf  bookkeepings  ^<^»  ^  ^  ^^  before,  the  theory  of  his  art;  these  are 
'all  faU  ae^pirtments.    Had  he  been  a  man  of  genius,  or  even  common 
idbffityy  It  is  probable  that  be  ^ould  have  sought  some  practicable  know- 
'  Isdge  of  his  calling,  and  have  p^irsued  with  eagerness  the  spirit  of  his  art, 
lynS  such  time  as  he  eould  have  finrly  claimed  the  reward  and  mmt  of 
'all  Ant  emanates  from  his  firmi.     Not  a  bit  of  it :  such  a  man  is  con- 
'  imted  periodieallv  to  balance  his  books^  leaving  to  other  heads  and  hands 
'^  S«ork  OiUt  the  iravantages  which  acchie  in  tenfold  measure  to  him,  while 
ihey  receive  bare  consider8tk>h.     He  reads  in  the  paper  that  his  house 
^hMiMPodtrced  some  exquimte  spedmi^n  of  art,  and  he  sits  down  contentedly 
^to  ms  claatet,-wb(I^  the  tnhiKl  which  de«^gned,  and  the  hand  which 
MsaMBfted,  is  slill  labouring,     t  by  no  metens  presume  to  assert  that  such 
^fa-a  ge^end  oasej  fru*  from  it.    There  are  many  msster-merchants  and 
'^]leiids<of  artistkifid  fim^,  who  have  actudtly  sat  liefore  the  loom,  handled 
^tbtnf  vli^lt  moulded  ther  day,  and  Vrrougtit  th^  iron ;  but  the  cases  are 
^^if^ot,  not  genersd  t  in  fact,  out  of  a  hundred  whose  assumed  ]produc- 
^ijons  wffl  be  fovthcomihg  to  me^t  the  scrutinisbg  tod  admiring  gaze  of 
'^Q  mukttt^cl  aittis  an&ipat^  ^idiibition  of  all  nations,  this  will  not  be 
^^^etiBB4   'HitherttSitakfiust,  tt^uMumplyhes^M^ihkchastewotkof 
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BKt,  thttfe  dakerato  iniwAiBOii,  tbb  spkodid  pMoe  ^'mJbniieryy  that  mr 
qunte  o«iid«labram«  an  pvodnodana  {roan  the  aev«ral  aiaminctoniBa  ^ar 
B^ps  of  «e  mnf  well-known  hskaaaMB  &nm  oi  ike  woe/bnmtika  or  elM^ 
wKm.  W«  nmj  now  hope  to  Um  alone  will  be  aiwwdea  the  4DaEi^ 
prMfle^  and  advaiitages,  difaer  peouoiaiy  or  otherwiaey  whose  gemos  hna 
invented  the  work  dT  art»  a«d  whose  mamial  lahoon  haa«  aefaiudly  pao» 
dneedit 

It  has  been  said  of  a  legislator — ^and  all  thanks  he  to  him  wfaerain 
thanks  are  due,  for  I  desire  to  cavil  at  no  man's  sucoeas  in  hfe,  thoogk 
I  may  be  disposed  to  differ  greatly  in  tiie  eight  he  has  to  dakn  it — that 
1^  his  eaertioBS,  and  by  his  nntuing  seal,  Uie  great  IxMn  of  free  trade 
wtas  won  for  the  people  of  England,  and,  great  as  it  may  he,  as  aeeaer  or 
later  will  appear,  I  mnst  assert  that  if  siwh  was  really  the  ftct,  that  thb 
peaeefal  legislator  did  win  the  battle  single-handed,  as,  some  i» 
positively  declare;  it  is  equally  certain  ihftt  he  has  been  tolenbly  wd 
paid  for  his  servioes  in  good  ooui  of  the  realm.  On  calm  ooaaideniitaoiiy 
Lawever,  I  imagine  thm  are  few  hot  nmst  affirm,  that  if  his  yoioe  baa 
been  loadly  heard  in  soffpart  of  the  merits  of  firee  trade,  he  has  meralf 
gathered  in  the  harvest  or  ve-pkn^ed  the  field  again,  which  &r  meva 
gifted  men  had  sewn  and  harrowed.  Is  Lord  Grey  foigottea?  Had 
Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Villiers  no  share  in  seenring  the  passing  of 
thb  act  ?  Yet  it  oannot  equally  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  had  evsai 
the  ahghtest  share  of  thb  golden  harvest,  or  ewn  the  gleaniugs  of  iha 
field.  Some  may,  nay,  have,  I  bdieve,  deckred^  that  they  left  the  ploogh 
s<Miding  in  the  field  with  which  he  finished  the  hashaadry  weric,  Aan 
oast  in  1^  grain,  and  at  length  gadiered  in  the  firvits  which  he  distei-* 
bisted  for  the  wdfare  of  mankind;  and  here  is  an  instanoe  of  nodeserved 
merit  as  a  whole  claiming  all  the  reward,  while  those  who  proposed,  da* 
aigned,  modelled,  and,  I  nmy  add,  ezeeoted,  are  left  in  Am  baakgronnd* 
li&.  Cobden  and  free  trade  are  as  mndhnnited,  in  the  speeoha*  least  of  aU 
men,  as  is  J^  Hudson  and  railways.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  to  the 
evil  e£bots  of  the  one  case,  or  the  vaaous  e^  of  die  other,  inasmnch  an 
we  are  too  peone  to  jndge  men  firom  thmr  errors  rather  than  by  tbair 


This  goigaoaa  silk,  timt  graeefbl  and  varioas  tmted  Aawi    theoan 
ftem  Howell  and  James's,  the  other  fi«m  Eveiington^s— 4an  laid  befacn 


the  eyes  of  athoasand  eager  adanrers;  aioe  htmdred  and  ninety^nine  i 
of  the  thousand  go  their  way,  commentiagnnd  expatiatiag  on  their  bean* 
ties,  and  praising  their  elaborate  elegance  and  eaqaisite  workmandiip, 
aad  highly  commending  those  whose  wealth  or  capital  has  «naUed  thaoK 
to  offer  each  articles  of  refined  loamy  to  the  paUie  gaae^  as  to  ndHam 
them  on  the  peesons  oi  those  who  have  means  to  possess  ihem.  Nata 
thought,  hov^vec,  not  a  care  is  voaehaaled  to  die  artisan  who  has  laboatad 
to  produce  sueh  treasures,  or  is  one  word  of  gratelul  praise  bestawed  on 
the  designer  or  the  workman.  No;  from  die  shops  I  have  named,  or  nay 
cihers,  wey  are  said  to  have  come;  ^at  more  is  required?  Not^singla 
svUahle  is  uttered  of  where  obtained— by  whom  pradoced  ?  ^office,  tfacna 
they  are  to  be  purchased  by  money  and  worn  fiir  dm  admiiing  wcoUL 
And  so  is  it  ficom  the  begiMttg  to  die  end  «f  the  dnnter.  The  mtf 
AirU  we  wear,  the  coats,  the  boots,  dm  hats;  the  very  Wad  of  life  hf 
whaoh  we  are  eaabained;  one  and  all  ara  the  ptodnsta  of  ha]d«<wofffcii^ 
ifcrafited,  mnramitting,  stroggimg lahaar ;  yetaatajotof  giatitniatf 
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pcodaoed  in  onr  hearts;  ihat  ibey  have  toiled  and  alwred,  vHaU  we,  per** 
chttMse,  ham  «lef>t  ealmly  on  abedof  dovm,  or  enjoyed  t&e  friveloas  plca^ 
8wes  'Of  lifei  We  look  on  and  woader;  remunerate  die  master-tailor  or 
the  maater-bakw,  and  there  ends  the  sum  total  of  our  thovicht.  I  windd 
Teatore  to  h<^e  (that  ia  this  gx«at  ExhihttioQ  of  all  Nation8»  the  j^r  artisaii 
may  have  the  benefit  of  hu  head  or  handiwork:  sdU  I  am  not  wild 
enough  to  suppose  that  without  a  master-mind  to  direct,  and  gold  to  oarrj 
onl,  that  these  oar  humble  but  no  less  vakudile  feUow-creatnres  ooidl 
aoBteia  the  rigour  or  support  the  calls  of  life  as  even  do  they;  £»  better, 
indeed,  for  many  that  they  should  labour  on  honestly  and  indastrioudv 
in  their  natural  sphere,  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact  beneot 
they  receive  each  week,  aiui  thus  with  fragal  economy  support  their  fun- 
lies,  than  to  be  called  to  a  higher  one;  for,  without  funds  or  capitdi,  nak 
one  in  a  thousand  would  ever  succeed  incGvidually  in  the  long  nni ;  j^ 
if  genius  be  found  among  the  nraltitiide,  it  is  no  reason  that  indiviJLal 
merit  should  not  reap  a  rich  and  well-deserved  reward ;  and  I  would  feigm 
hope  and  beHeve,  that  among  the  exhibitors  there  will  be  found  many 
whose  productions,  known  through  this  medium  as  their  own,  will  tahe 
their  station  tax  higher  among  men  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case;  at 
all  events,  labour,  agricultural  as  well  as  mechanical,  will  be  more  £uzily 
and  more  justly  remunerated,  while  genius  and  art  b  acknowledged  and 
rewarded.  The  recent  admirable  letters  which  have  appeared  in  dia 
Morning  Chroniok  have  given  the  world  a  picture,  painfully  painted 
from  the  life,  of  the  struggles  of  the  working  class,  God  help  the  pooi^ 
say  I,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  those  who  live  at  home  at  ease  to  look  more 
{tactically  and  feel  more  sensitively  for  those  by  the  work  of  whose  haada 
they  are  dailv  enabled  to  enjoy  all'  the  luxuries,  and  procure  all  the  eea- 
^lemences,  all  the  comforts  that  man's  most  eager  search  after  wealth  and 
BOiwlty  can  siq>ply.  The  Exhibition  of  1861  will  do  nineh,  or  serve,  t9 
«fect  the  poflitkm  of  the  manual  labour  and  mechanical  industry.  I  by 
BO  means  .venture  to  assert  that  chanty  of  the  most  bountiful  naUoe  doaa 
not  dwdl  in  the  hearts  and  emanate  from  the  pockets  of  EngHshmen;  ao 
£eu-  from  it,  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  unAm  whose  peofde  aM  0V«r 
aoveady  to  list«i  to  the  cry  of  want  by  the  giving  of  alms,  or  wliose 
hearts  are  so  open  to  compaasien  to  their  poorer  brethren,  hut  tiiej  giva 
llKir  aaite  ait  the  time  nobly  and  liberally,  and  then  fomt  the  evil  wey 
hane  participated  to  reUeve.  A  thoasand  pomds  from  die  ahuadanoe  i£ 
Un  who  has  tens  of  thousands,  as  the  shaUiog  from  him  who  owns  hat 
Isw,  eKposded  in  the  buildings  of  a  chuidi  to  Gbd's  glory,  or  die  erectiu 
s  monument  to  public  merit,  are,  in  their  degrees,  well  bestowed,  and 
Hgmre  vasdy  weU  in  the  colomnsof  a  newspaper.  But  the  charily  of  a 
nation  at  large,  well  orgaaiaed,  well  diraeted,  and  well  controlled,  is  akaa 
die  mighty  blessittg  to  the  poor  which,  with  God's  asflistance,  eaa  raaok 
the  soffining  wants  of  die  multitude;  come  from  whatever  tributery  stieaaa 
It  m^,  it  still  mtzes  with  the  great  xiver  of  charity  wlnoh  flows  on  for  die 
hanefit  of  mankind^  and  wUdi  ei«r  will  be^  from  ite  abnndanee,  one  e£ 
the  most  briDiant  gems  in  the  ^Bndeni  of  this  pre-emineody  frwourad 
■Btioa;  and  aUhough  not  ostensibly  a  charitable  lasdtntkm,  die  £xhi]»- 
taanof  Aits  of  all  Nadoas  will,  in  ite  eiieets»  in  die  highest  sense  of  An 
iMwd,  tend  to  that  object  productively. 

If  laemary  feil  ma  nol^  on  die  pasrii^  of  the  Eafom  Bill,  the  1%  of 
ftistel  oflEeied  te  the  poblio  aaeidiiUaQB  whidi,  if  eipiaUad,  has  swrw 
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been  surpassed  in  any  other  oommercial  town  in  the  kingclom — the  trades  ; 
passed  in  prooesdon  through  the  most  extensive  thoroughfares,  beam^g^ 
emblems  of  their  respectiye  callings  and  manufactories,  as  beautiful  in  ; 
their  construction  as  valuable  in  ezaniple  and  emulation.    Again,  in  1848, . 
when  the  port  became  free  by  Act  of  Parliament — and  gieat  was  the  con- . 
sequent  delight  of  those  whc«e  minds  were  convinced  of  the  benefits  likely 
to  be  derived  therefrom  to  their  ancient  city-^it  «o  chanced  that  I  hadt 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  city,  Bath,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  th&r 
recently  so-termed  beautiful  **  village  of  Clifton ;"  finding  a  vast  multi-  ^ 
tude  in  the  most  spacious  thoroughiBares,  I  directed  my  steps  to  a  lower  por^  r 
tion  of  the  city,  in  order  to  free  myself  from  the  crowd;  every  yard  1 
passed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  was  precisely  that  which  entailed  on  ^ 
me  a  contrary  result,  yet,  fortunately,  it  afforded  me  a  morning's  gratifi-"^^ 
cation  which  I  should,  indeed,  have  resetted  to  have  lost — a  procession, 
headed  by  the  mayor,  and  accompanied  by  the  members  and  magistrates 
of  the  city,  was  composed  of  all  the  Trades'  Unions,  each  union  bearing' 
conspicuously  a  beautiful  model,  or  specimen,  of  their  trader     Nothings 
could  exceed  the  beauty,  art,  and  elaborate  workmanship  of  many,  in- 
deed most,  of  these  actual  toys ;  and  herein  the  poor  artisan  shone  conspi^ 
cuously,  for  many  of  them  exhibited  individual  models  of  science  and 
genius  formed  fix>m  first  to  last  by  their  own  labour.     Their  masters,  for 
ought  I  know  to  the  contrary,  might  have  walked  in  that  procession,  and  -x 
gloried  in  the  unanimous  praise  bestowed  on  the  exhibition ;  yet  I  ques-  *^ 
tion  but  that  &w  among  them  could,  in  their  individual  capacity,  produce 
anything  but  the  gold  which  paid  so  sparingly  for  such  genius.     Manyr 
exhibitions  will  doubtless  go  from  that  great  city,  and  if  the  firm  of. 

Messrs. send  but  a  kettle,  such  as  that  in  which  I  beheld  a  living 

lad  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  this  will  not  be  the  least  picoduction,  ^  ^^. . 
be  the  least  ele&^ant,  which  will  there  be  exhibited;  indeed,  a  gratifyii^ g; !, 
and  an  interestmg  sight  was  that  exhibition  in  Bristol  *of  1848 :  a  un^|;.. 
in  a  thousand  to  that  we  may  ej^ct  in  the  metropolis  of  England  \p^,^ 
1&51 ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  units  such  as  these  which  make  up  the  sum,, 
total  of  universal  eidightenment.  .  .{ 

And  now,  rejoicing  as  all  men  must  rejoice,  who  r^oice  at  all  in  the,; 
prosperity  and  -welfare  of  this  great  country,  I  hail  the  season  which  as  [ 
to  enable  man,  mentally  and  physically,  to  produce  and  advance  art  and;  ^ 
science  to  the  highest  perfection  attainable  by  means  of  industry,  and  i 
find  his  reward  in  the  nobly  proposed  Exhibition  of  1851.  I  will  take  I 
leave,  as  connected  with  its  pubhc  advantages,  to  turn  to  the  subject  of 
literature. 

The  art  of  painting  has  met  with  some  encouragement  in  England ;  - 
true,  only  so  in  comparison  with  other  nations;  yet  the  taste  19 
increasing  slowly  though  surely,  yet  beneficially  for  tnose  who  stru^le 
to  rise  to  fame,  or  fortune^  or  to  hfe  by  the  pencil  as  by  the  imagination. 
We  have  a  National  Exhibition  and  an  Exhioition  of  Water  Colours,  and 
other  national  advantages,  and  recently  a  private  individual  has  added 
great  treasures  to  the  nation's  picture  gallery.  All  these  public  exhibitions 
tend  to  encourage  the  talent  and  raise  the  name  of  the  artist,  by  making  it 
fiuniliar  through  Europe  and  protected  at  home ;  but  these  are  not  all  the 
honours  and  distinctions  which  have  been  justly  awarded  to  artistical 
merit,  and  those  bom  beneath  the  humble  roof  have  died  ennobled  in  right 
of  thdr  genius.   Moreover,  I  conclude  even  the  art  of  painting  will  not  be 
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entirely  excluded  from  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations.  Agi^ulture^  also, 
has  of  late  years  heen  extensively  improve^  by  art  and  emulation.  The 
a^cnltural  exhibitions  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  kingdom,  '- 
both  a^  regards  implements  or  )ive  s^ock,  have  |iad  the  efl'ect  of  prooucing 
a  proper  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  tc^4fi  far  to  improve  the  whole  state  of 
the  count^. 

The  art  of  war  has  justly  earned,  now  justly,  ducal  coronets ;  noble 
deeds  of  genius  in  the  field  have  secured  wealth  and  the  world's  applause. 
The  mind  which  has  led  armies  to  conquer  and  subdued  nations,  has 
been  ennobled,  and  received  bofiours  and  rewards  with  equal  justice. 
How  many  of  our  great  naval  heroes  have  risen  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
stand  by  right  of  station  beside  the  throne?  The  gemus  of  the  law 
equally  mounts  the  ladder  of  fieune  and  fortune^,  while  the  genius  of  the 
divinity  school  aspires  to  the  mitre :  all  grades,  all  arts  and  sciences  are 
rewarded.  Save  literature,  no  ma^  living,  or  dead,  that  I  wot  of  in  this 
couBtiy,  ever  attained  the  peer's  rojbe  or  an  estate  through  the  genius 
literature*  Manufactories  have  now  a  prince's  cloak  thrown  over  them; 
in  fact,  agriculture  and  commerce,  commerce  and  agriculture,  which 
ouglit  to  be  inseparable  friends  as  the  nation's  first  and  most  powerful 
aDies,  go,  or  ought  to  go^  side  by  side  in  the  race  of  rivalry  against  all 
nations,  and  by  so  .doing  they  will  outstrip  the  world. 

,  But  what  of  literature?  What  benefit,  if  any,  have  authors  to  expect 
from  this  great  exhibition^  save  the  cheering  knowledge  that  it  will 
benefit  their  fellow-labourers,  agricultural  and  mechanical.  What  rewards 
what. excitement  to  great  works, — what  honours,  what  national  rewards 
have  literary  mei^  ever  received  since'  printing  was  invented,  actually  for 
their  literary  labours  ? 

The  immortal  bard  who  now  lives  after  two  centuries  in  the  hearts  of 
aU  men,  as  he  will  do  to  the  world's  end — the  man  whose  writings  ease 
and  soothe  the  aching  heart,  and  cheer  the  wounded  spirit — the  man 
whose  genius  makes  m&  cheerful  hour  more  cheerful,  and  many  a  sad 
o^e  light — he  who  alike  has  delighted  the  crowned  head  as  the  schoolboy 
in  the  hour  of  relaxation,  had  a  monument  raised  to  his  memoiy,  as  if 
his  .writings  were  not  an  everlasting  monument  to  mankind,  and  as  he 
lived  so  he  died,  the  greatest  as  one  of  the  poorest  genius  of  the  world ; 
atd  but  yesterday,  wnen  a  nation  was  called  on  to  produce  some  few 
thousands  to  purchase  so  precious  a  national  relict  as  the  house  wherein 
he  was  bom»  tnough  still  in  daily  enjoyment  of  the  rich  mental  food  he  has 
secured  to  them,  it  was  with  difficulty  obtained,  though  tenfold  the  sum 
could  be  produced  in  an  hour  in  order  to  prove  to  the  half-civilised  Pasha 
of  Egypt  the  knowledge  that  our  English  race-horse  is  the  most  fleet  and 
lasting  m  the  world  I  But  why  dweU  on  such  £acts?  The  author  of  the 
"Deserted  Village,"  one  of  the  most  simple  yet  charming  efforts  of 
genius,  died  in  actual  poverty.  TVhat  of  him  who  compiled  a  dictionaxy 
of  our  language ;  whi^  of  hundreds  far  superior?  But  to  come  to  more 
mpdern  times*  The  friendship  of  a ,  prince,  .more  than  the  admiration  of 
a  nation,  obtained  a  baronetcy  for  .Scott.  When  called  upon  to  raise  a 
few  thousands  to  secure. that  home  of  hia  happier  hours  which  crowds 
hasten,  to  visit  solely  on  account  of  the  genius  who  loved  that  which  he 
had  made,  it  could  not  be  raised ;  and  Scotland,  for  which  country  he 
did  more  eood  than  all  the  arts' and  sciences  in  the  world  could  enect 
have  raisea  a  paltry  monument  in  memory  to  this  great,  man,  who  died 
broken-hearted  in  a  foreign  land!    Have,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  any 
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«f  the  leading  suthon  ef  tbe  pveseat  ds^^^Biacsali^,  Bulwer  Lytloi% 
James,  Dickens,  Ainswortb,  and  nnmercnu  odiers,  aa  in  their  sevenl 
grades  men  of  high  geniis  and  intelleetaal  powera,  erer  been  rewarded 
hj-  the  nation  solely  on  aoeonnt  of  llieir  literuy  kbonrs?     Ne  1 

Many  may  say — ^probably  will  aseert,  and  do  maintain-— that  gentis 
meets  with  its  own  reward,  if  not  by  fame  and  public  honear,  stiil  by 
peconiaxy  remuneration.  So  fitr  as  wealth  is  concerned,  in  some  respects 
tins  may  be  true.  But,  alas!  how  few,  how  very,  very  few,  amooff 
those  who  exert  their  mental  energies  to  the  utmost — ^if  not  for  the  actoai 
Wnefit  of  mankind,  still  as  affording  unceasing  amusement  fer  the  passine 
hour  of  the  midtitnde — ^receive  eren  iike  wages  of  their  industry.  indeeal» 
massive  would  be  the  volume  that  could  unfeld  the  tale  of  bittemess  and 
heart-throbbing^  occasioned  by  authorship.  A  name  justly  and  surely 
eained  by  genius  unquestionably  carries  weig^ht  in  proportion — weight  in 
me  market  of  literature — if  gratified  by  public  approbation.  Yet  how 
vncertun,  how  insecure,  how  little  merited  at  times,  thb  slender  reed  on 
which  to  rest  the  lame  of  mental  slavery!  Fastidiousness,  feshion,  a  craving 
for  novelty,  or  the  fency  of  the  passinr  hour,  may  bring  unlooked-fer 
rewards,  as,  in  like  manner,  every  trade  has  its  chance  of  golden  retumsi 
But  what  the  labour  of  the  body  compared  with  t^e  toils  of  the  mind? 
An  artist  may  produce  a  wondeHtd  picture ;  he  receives  the  price  of  his 
genius ;  his  name  goes  forth  to  the  world — is  honoured  in  all  lands ;  and 
the  price  of  his  art — ^the  least  his  labours  vouchsafe  to  him-— is  duly 
awanled.  His  fame  may  live  for  ages ;  but  with  the  ariast's  life  the  art  is 
lost  to  mankind.  The  products  of  his  genius  and  labour  remain  to  the 
few  who  had  the  power  of  obtaining  them ;  but  he  dies,  and  the  world 
is  deprived  of  his  powers ;  he  can  paint  no  more.  It  is  far  otherwise 
as  regards  literature.  A  book  may  lay  claim  to  the  most  humble 
pretennons ;  yet,  if  published  at  all,  it  will  have  some  merit,  and  that 
merit,  however  meagre  in  its  nature,  nevertheless  conveys  some  gratificap 
tion  to  thousands.  If  it  be  a  work  of  real  genius  and  interest,  it  remains 
a  lasting  record  of  ages,  of  the  author's  mind,  as  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
worid.  The  author  dies^  but  the  labours  of  his  pen  Hve  for  ever  and  for 
all ;  still  to  be  perused,  still  to  afford  intellectual  delight,  still  to  convey 
interest  from  generation  to  generation.  The  very  pangs  of  bodily 
anguish  are  often  blunted  by  means  of  the  mind's  deep  occupation  in 
some  absorbing  intellectual  pursuit.  The  tediousness  of  convaleseencs^ 
and  ihe  enforced  captivity  occasioned  by  delicacy  of  healthy  are  every  day 
seen  to  be  cheered  and  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  letters.  Often,  indeed; 
physical  inflictions  are  actually  caused  and  enhanced  by  the  want  of 
such  resources,  and  not  only  among  those  who  have  been  debarred  in 
early  life  from  the  blessings  of  education,  but  idso  among  those  who  have 
allowed  tliemselves  to  become  so  entirely  engrossed  in  daily  avocations 
and  manual  tasks  as  to  have  entirely  neglected  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  study.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  we  see  strong,  active,  practical 
minds  cut  off  from  what  has  been  the  main  object  of  dieir  lives,  unable 
to  find  employment  in  the  sick  room,  consuming  themselves  with  ^eir 
own  burning  energies.  What  consolation  would  they  find  in  books! 
And  yet  how  vain  to  suggest  to  them  to  read.  They  reply — "  We  have 
aU  through  life  been  used  to  men  and  things ;  we  care  littie  for  books; 
Action  is  the  breath  of  our  existence ;  speculation,  research,  and  medita^- 
tion — of  which  no  action  is  bom — unto  us  is  barren  and  unprofitable.* 
They  care  to  read  only  of  that  world  from  which  they  are  lAut  out  by 
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riijacal  BBfllacbfr,  tlMV  creafHig^  tbafe  whidi  is  wonse— mental  diseass. 
W«ra  such  men  to  seek  at  sack  time  ssfoge  ia  books^  what  their  coqso>- 
lation  and  reward!  Happily,  the  daily  pvsss  is  now  rich  in  every 
lEBEifity  of  infenottticm  and  intdiootBal  taste.  Thefefore>  even  those  who 
lead  no  edm  book  but  tjie  daily  book  of  the  world's  prooeedinge,  may^ 
gnn  sematbing.  But  litentuxe^ — dekghtfiol^  aU-absodbing^  intdlectinl 
cheeverof  yentifc  and  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  sidtness  and  health,  sorrow 
sod  (^adneaa-'-nntiriag  companion  in  solitiWy  cheering  to  tiie  mourner  ai 
to  kim  absent  fsom  home  and  firiends*— welcome  companion  even  amii 
Ae  calla^  8odnty*-4mght8Bt  diamond!  in  wealth  which  God  has  granted 
ta.eiidng  man — a  resourae  which  nob  all  tile  gold  of  California  can  suffix 
eieiitiy  pay  £br  1  The  world  need  scarcely  be  told  ^t  literature  stands 
first  and  foremost  in  all  tending  to  the  welfiire  of  mankind  a»  to  t&dr 
kappinett*  And  yet,  what  the  amount  of  genius  slaving  by  the  mid- 
aight  lamp  as  throughout  tha  kmg  day,  lor  want  of  some  timely  helping 
mad  to-  bring  its  valuable  mental  stores  before  that  world  where  successM 
speculation  aad  wealth,  gained  by  vice,  or  what  is  vulgarly  termed  luok^ 
k  Beceftved  with  open  arms !  What  slavery !  Genius  is  consigned  to  an 
eariLy  gnM«^  broken-hearted  and  depressed,  unheeded  and  unknown. 

Hundaeds'— nay,  thousands— ave  there  whose  works  issue  from  the 
pseas,  seaning  much  public  eulogy,  and  ofibrding  both  interest  and 
advantage  to  the  reading  oonnnunity,  and  probably  remuneration  to  tiia 
niblisher,  while  the  mind  that  has  produced  that  interest,  as  the  hand 
wat  has  written,  tiie  one  worn  down  by  want  and  disappointment,  the 
other  paaalysed  by  tiie  want  of  those  resources  gathex^  only  by  tiie 
deader  m  tm  designs  his  brain  has  executed.  All  mechanical  genius,  all 
dbver  handiwork,  all  skilful  execution  as  regards  works  of  art,  meet  with 
some  rewavd ;  and  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  will  act,  or  1  am  greatly 
deceived,  as  an  all-powerful  lever,  to  raise  the  value  of  man*s  inventive 
ingenuity  to  a  still  higher  balance  in  the  world's  market.  But  what  of 
books? — what  of  literature?  A  limited  number  of  men,  possessing  first- 
rate  genius — ^probably  a  larger  number  of  fortunate  writers,  or  men  who 
have  hit  on  some  subject  of  public  interest,  or  fashionable  writers,  or  ^ 
men  with  a  fashionable  name — take  the  lead  in  public  favour  as  in  remune- 
ration— in  fact,  reap  all  the  harvest  which  many  have  contributed  to  sow 
—not  always  on  a  rock ;  and  to  them  be  all  just  merit  accorded  as  all 
due  praise. 

But  these,  and  these  alone,,  obtain  the  honour  as  the  money  and  the 
name,  and  the  majority  of  writers  sink  unheeded  into,  and  are  lost  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  In  fact^  many  and  many  highly  clever  and 
useful  works,  the  result,  probably,  of  days'  and  nights'  unremitting  labour, 
are  never  published  at  all,  while  those  of  a  fenr  inferior  grade,  through 
patronage,  influence,  or  some  momentary  public  taste — for  there  is 
mfluence  and  patronage  required  even  as  regards  literature,  and  adver^ 
tisements,  witn  puffs  without  end,  to  be  paid  for,  befbre  a  work  can  take 
its  place  side  by  side  witii  those  which  fill  the  shelves  of  the  great 
bibHothetic  museums  of  the  metropolis. 

As  I  commenced  so  I  conclude,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  an  abler 
pen  had  not  been  used  to  advocate  the  great  cause  of  literature.  Trifling, 
Aowever,  as  are  my  comments  on  the  subject,  I  am  bold  enough  to  hope 
tiiat,  amid  oti&er  overwhelming  duties,  the  supporters  of  literature  and 
mental  labour  will  still  find  a  moment  to  advocate  the  cause,  either  through 
their  Sovereign,  before  Parliament,  or  the  nation,  to  obtain  for  those 
whose  labours  are  dbvoted — and  how  great  are  they ! — ^for  the  benefit  of 
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iheir  fellow-qaien,  bejroDd  tfie  mere  pittaope  f laoed  io  tbe  (haod^  !a£ 
government  to  soothe  the  carewofpi  P^^S^  <^^  poverty  Qf  thpsei  frbo.Iiaire. 
Saved,  yet  slaved  unsuccessfully.   . 

llie  Kxhibition  of  1851— triily  a  princely  undertaking  l-r^wiU  ie  fteehr 
aekno^le^L?od  by  the  nation ;  and  for  Art»  scieQae^  and  oommeBo^  it  Wul 
be  as  a  biuCant  sun,  cheering  onwards  to  emolation  and  industiryi  Sufe 
not  a  ray  of  that  sun  will  find  its  way  through  the  dadseni^  mik  whidii  I 
Burrounds  the  homes  of  thousands  who  laboor,  oft-tunee  nuMrit  nkeKito- 
riously,  to.  contribute  their  offerings  in  the  field  of  letteis*.  At  all  eventiy 
an  occasional  distinction  granted  to  men  who  so  slave  for  tba  benefit  of 
their  fellow-men,  will  raise  the  name  of  author  in  his  own  aa  in  the 
world's  estimadon,  when  even  his  works  have  failed  to  do  so,  though  they 
write  for  the  prize  which  all  may  aspire  to. 

Those  who  stand  on  the  l^gh  places  of  the  earth  scarcdy  understand 
what  real  necessitvy  what  actual  sufferings  means.     They  dream  not 
what  it  is  to  a  noble  mind  to  be  obliged,  like  the  worms,  to  crawl  tsfon. 
the  earth  for  nourishment^  because  it  has  not  strength  to  endure  famme. 
life  moves  around  them  with  so  much  grace  and  splendour  and  beauty; 
they  drink  of  life's  sweet  wine,  and  dance  in  a  cneeri^g  intoxication ; 
they  find  nothing  within  them  which  can  enable  them  to  understand  the 
real  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  and  it  therefore  comes  a  thousandfold  more   : 
gracefully  when  the  highest  in  the  land  go  hand  in  hand  in  one  benevo-    ' 
lent  cause  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     And  while  few  men  will  deny    - 
that  our  illustrious  prince  is  ever  ready,  by  the  influence  of  his  higb  . 
station  as  by  contributions  from  his  means,  to  supiKn*t  and  sustain  att 
institutions    of  charity  worthy  of  consideration,  they  will  now,  with 
one  voice,  admit  that  he  has  taken  on  himself  a  duty  wluch  vrill  secure 
to  him  the  affections  of  all  classes  in  this  migh^  nation^  as  ihe  undying 
£ime  of  historical  association. 


HESTER     SOMERSET. 

3Y  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

Chapter  X. 

SABLT  TBAITB — <<HS  WOXnjD  BS  A  80LDIEB.'' 

Leaving  our  heroine,  Hester,  and  her  father  in  the  oak  drawing-room 
of  Brookland  Hall,  we  must  quietly  proceed  to  a  spot  about  two  miles 
distant.  There,  in  a  small  field,  a  lad,  who  might  be  thurteen  years 
of  age,  was  sitting  on  a  bank.  He  was  attired  in  a  fittle  blue  smock-frock; 
a  black  leather  cap,  its  only  adornment  being  a  button  in  front,  covered 
his  head;  his  stoclanffs  were  of  coarse  worsted,  saved  from  the  disfigure- 
ment of  holes  through  the  compassion  of  sundry  dams;  while  his  heavy 
unpolished  shoes  were  tied  with  thongs,  and  frdl  of  hob-nails. 

Nevertheless,  the  countenance  of  the  boy  was  remarkable,  and, 
looking  on  it,  you  entirely  forgot  the  meanness  of  his  habiliments.  There 
was  a  boldness  in  the  profile,  and  a  pride,  a  resolution,  expressed  in  every 
glance  he  gave,  totally  at  variance  with  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
peasant's  child.  The  forehead  was  high  and  large,  the  nose  aquiline,  the 
chin  beautifully  rounded;  the  features  altogether  were  sinffulany  marked, 
as  well  as  prematurely  developed;  but  the  e^^iessioni  mich  otherwise 
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hid  beett  IiaBrd  and  stan,  was  relieved  by  the  playful  dimples  of  the  cheeky 
and  the  arch,  peneirating,  merry  eye.  His  complexion  was  fair,  but  the 
short  crisp  curls  which  escaped  from  beneath  his  leather  cap  were  black 
aqd  glossy  as  jet. 

And  wnat  influence  could  the  destiny  of  this  poor  lad,  with  the  hob- 
niiled  shoes,  exert  en  the  fortunes  of  the  wealtny  owner  of  Brookland 
lUi?  Men,  short-sighted,  too  of)»a  ridicule  the  notion  of  the  obscure 
and  fittle  rising  over,  and  eclipsing,  the  already  illustrious  or  great  But 
geciiis  never  stands  still.  Ambition  breaks  down  the  strong  walls  of 
conrentionalism ;  and,  so  long  as  the  world  endures,  some  wiU  be  inces^ 
saolly  struggling  upwards,  and  climbing,  by  all  possible  and  never- 
dreamt-of  steps,  above  the  heads  of  their  fellows. 

Lewis  Banks  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  a  poor  but  indus- 
triotts  man,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Somerset.  He  little  resembled  other  chil- 
dren of  his  age;  the  rustics,  who  knew  nothing  of  character,  because  the 
lad  fafd  no  relish  for  the  toil  in  which  their  lives  were  passed,  considered 
him  idle.  Some,  seeing  him  moody,  absent,  and  thoughtful,  declared 
him  to  be  mad;  while  all  agreed  he  was  the  most  unpromising  cub  that 
ever  tried  the  patience  of  a  father.  His  mind  had  taken  a  peculiar  turn 
from  the  time  when  he  first  heard  in  the  village  alehouse  a  London  news* 
paper  read  by  a  political  blacksmith,  detailing  the  particulars  of  a  great 
battle  fought  on  the  continent ;  from  that  day  he  thought  of  little  else 
but  marches,  sieges,  drums,  banners,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  glorious 


It  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  what  we  usually  deno- 
minate '^  genius,"  is  jnnate,  not  acqtnred.  One  is  said  to  be  bom  with  a 
genius  for  oratory;  another  for  inditing  vcsiseo;  a  third  for  nainting;  and 
a  &urth  for  the  mechanical  arts.  So  we  must  conduJe  ttiat  our  little 
peasant-boy  came  into  the  world  with  a  genius  for  fighting,  or,  in  other 
words,  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  successful  destroyer  oi  his 
species.  —  ' 

Lewis  had  been  sent  into  his  father'is  field  to  weed  and  '<bank"  po- 
tatoes. With  lusty  haoid  faetpHed  hk  task  lor  a  ^ort  tim^;  then,  as  the 
humour  seized  him,  he  turned  aside,  and  commenced  vesy  busily  raising  a 
mound  of  earth.  Childish  and  simple  as  the  action  was,  hio  whole  soul 
seemed  absorbed  in  it  The  mound  was  intended  to  represent  o  fortifica- 
tion, such  as  he  had  seen  in  pictures,  and  the  old  village  veteran  with  the 
wooden  leg  had  desonbed  to  him.  He  raised  raimparts  of  turf,  and  a 
central  tower  by  means  of  a  few  stones.  He  drew  around  it  with  his  hoe 
the  "  deep  encircBng  moat,*'  across  which  a  stick  laid  down  served  for  a 
bridge.  Then  erecting  his  hoe  in  the  centre,  he  attached  to  it  his  little 
red  neckerchief,  which  the  breeze  blew  out — and  this  was  the  enemy •» 
standard! 

Lewis  was  now  sitting  on  the  bank,  regarding  with  quiet  complacency- 
his  finished  performance.  His  elbow  rested  on  liis  knee,  and  his  cheek 
was  leant  on  his  hand.  His  countenance  was  perfectiy  grave,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  intentiy  thinking,  for  his  lips  moved  at  intervals,  and  a 
smile,  half  expressive  of  melancholy  and  naif  of  fierce  pleasure,  flitted 
across  his  intelligent  and  beautiM  face.  Suddenly  die  boy  rose,^  as 
though  he  had  formed  a  resolution  on  which  pended  a  matter  of  hi^h  im- 
portance. He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  wood  about  six  inches 
long;  a  hole  had  been  drilled  in  it,  and — the  work  of  many  an  hour — ^it^ 
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bad  aMumed  vadat  the  plastic  power  of  hia  atick-knife  the  form  of  a  caa- 
noiL  The  same  magaziiiey  his  pocketi  furnished  forth  the  ammimidony  a 
halfpemiy-worth  of  powder,  wxi^ped  carefully  in  a  morsel  of  brown- 
paper. 

The  procost  of  loading  commenced;  the  cannon-shot,  a  marble,  was 
duly  lodged  in  the  throat  of  the  "  engine  of  death.^  Ai  this  moment^ 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  hedges  a  man  might  have  been  observed  can* 
tiously  stealing  along:  his  back  was  bent  low;  an  ominous  firown  was  on 
his  face,  and  a  long  carter's  whip  in  bis  hand. 

Wholly  oooupied  by  his  task,  Lewis  steadied  his  cannon  between  two 
stones,  and,  fauitig  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt,  points  it  with  the  grairity  of 
a  veteran  artilleryman  at  the  colour  flying  over  his  fortress.  With  a 
flint  and  bit  of  iron  (the  lucifer->matGh  was  then  amonfip  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  earth),  he  struck  a  spark  above  the  touch-hcue.  The  wooden 
cannon  exploded  with  a  report  which  sounded  sweeter  than  the  burst  of  a 
hundred  musical  instruments,  in  the  ears  of  the  embryo  soldier.  The 
marUs  had  struck  the  colour*staff — ^it  fell,  and  the  nne  e^es  of  Lewis 
glittered  with  pleasure ;  while  giving  vent  to  the  ardour  of  his  bosom,  ha 
uttered  a  faint  applauding  shout. 

<^  Holloa!  you  rascal !"  cried  a  gruff  voice,  and  the  man,  before  alluded 
to,  sprang  over  the  hedge,  and  the  next  momeni^  with  his  whip  raised  in 
the  air,  stood  before  the  aSrighted  stripling.  His  great  brawny  hand 
trembled  with  passion,  and  his  red  cheeks  were  puffed  out  with  rage. 

*^  I've  found  thee  again,  have  I  ?"  exclaimed  the  farmer ;  "  thou  young 
imp  of  idlenasslx-thou  tonnent  of  thy  father!— *  thou  good-for-nothing 
disgraee  to  an.  honest  family ! — ^thou  bom  to  the  gallows !  But  Fll  curs 
thee,  I  warraat^Ili  whip  the  Evil  One  out  of  thee/' 

Lewis,  while  this  paternal  address  was  being  delivered,  had  retreated  a 
few  paces,  but  still,  as  he  went  slowly  backwards,  the  incensed  &ther  fol- 
lowed. The  lad  uttered  not  a  word  m  self-defence,  but  kept  his  dark  ex- 
pressive eyes  fixed  on  that  bloated  peony  hce, 

<<  And  now  much  hast  thou  done  of  the  work  I  set  thee,  sirrah?**  con- 
tinued the  peasant,  shaking  his  whip  in  a  more  threatening  manner. 
**  What!  not  one  row  of  'tatoes  banked,  nor  a  dozen  weeds  pulled  up? 
aiid  you've  been  here  four  mortal  hounl-^Now,  you  needn't  try  to  rua 
off,,  for  I'm.  going  to  flog  thee." 

*^  I  don't  mean  to  ran  off,"  said  the  boy,  doggedly,  his  fear,  it  was 
evident,  having  considerably  subsided.  '^  Father/'  he  added,  firmly,  '^  I 
adviae  you  not  to  touch  me  with  that  whip." 

^'  And  why  not?"  said  ih»  fanner*  "  Zooks!  my  lad,  I  suppose  you 
think  I'm  afiaid  of  thee— a  man  afraid  of  a  child — ^that's  a  good  joke, 
ha!"  and  the  honest  ploughman's  huge  sides  shook  with  laughter. 

Banks,  however,  was  incapable  of  comprehending  his  own  sensations^ 
and  aa  Lewis's  bright  eye  waa  still  riveted  on  his  bluff  &ce,  he  did  fear 
the  child  ho  affepted  to  scorn.  Mind,  even  in  such  a  frail  tenem^i^ 
exerted  its  never-&iling  influence  on  mere  brute  matter ;  the  whip  gra- 
dually lowered,  and  was  lass  tightly  grasped,  yet  the  bull-dog  in  the  man 
was  not  subdued. 

'<  And  what's  here?"  cried  the  fimner,  approaching  the  littie  fortifica- 
tion*  and  with  his  great  shoes  kicking  down  the  turf  battiements. 
''  Odsol  this  is  the  way  you  spend  your  time,  is  it?  The  boy's  cracked, 
quite  mad,  that's  certain.    Here's  your  gun,  too."    (Lewis,  in  his  huny. 
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Hester  Somerset  Sdft 

hud  left  lus  cannon  on  Ae  gronnd.  But  he  now  made  a  plungne  to  secme 
what  hs  yalned  so  hig^.)  ^  No^  Fm  too  quick  for  ^e,  tUfl  tim% 
young  rascal  I**  said  tM  mnner. 

Lewis  had,  indeed,  missed  it,  and  the  luckless  lad  beheld  his  treasure^ 
tke  idol  thing^--on  i^e  workmanship  of  which  he  had  ej^ndsd  so  much 
labour,  in  iM  gn»p  of  his  irritated  parents  The  €Eurmer  looked  at  it^ 
flhook  his  head  in  philosophic  sorrow,  and  then  deliberately  broke  it 
across  his  knee  f 

Lewis,  fi>r  the  first  time,  was  yisibly  affected.  He  stamped  his  little 
foot  in  munraSing  rage:  and  presently,  as  the  full  amount  of  his  loaa 
seemed  to  impfess  itself  on  hia  mind,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then 
the  child  spoke  out  boldly,  resolutely,  but  he  made  no  aUusion  to  his  lost 
cannon. 

'^  Father,  tou  can  do  notliingwiih  me.  I  tell  you  again,  I  can't  spend 
my  time  worlnDg  in  the  fields.  I  beMeve  I  was  bom  for  something  better 
and  higher.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  please ;  but  I  cannot  weed,  I 
cannot  dig,  I  cannot  drive  the  horses.  There  is  something  in  me,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  that  makes  me  discontented  with  those  things,  and 
weary  of  then  ;  they  lead  to  nothing;  you  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
leave  off  just  >n4iere  you  began.  You  work,  you  eat,  and  the%  fether^ 
you  die." 

^  I  tell  you^  boy,  you're  demented,  stark  mad !"  cried  the  honest  fiinner, 
staring  bemldeied  on  his  son,  with  his*  mouth  open. 

^  Perhaps  i  am  mad.  Give  me  a  half-years  schooling;  let  me  leara 
to  read  and  write,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.  You  shall  then  have 
one  less  to  pnmde  for." 

*^  Schooung?  learn  to  read?  what  next?  Are  you  better  than  your 
own  £B^er,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  and  I  can't  read.  Learning  only 
makes  the  poor  idle  and  rebellious.  There's  more  evil  than  good  in  it. 
Thank  God!  i  can  dig,  plough,  and  cut  down  a  field  of  hay  without  the 
fadp  of  any  stupid  stuff  they  teach  in  schools.  So,  look  you,  my  man,  I 
shan't  do  you  that  gveat  wroi^  by  putting  you  to  school  Besides,  I 
can't  afford  it" 

The  boy's  coantenoDoe  assumed  an  expression  of  deep  dejection,  and 
he  muttered  to  himself:  ^'  Can't  afibrd  it^— true^  true,  he  can't  afford  it.*^ 
Then  he  seised  his  hoe,  and  looking  at  the  fivmer,  said,  "^  Father,  if  you 
will  let  me.  Til  work  now." 

^  But  for  low  Ion?  ?  When  I  torn  my  back,  I  suppose,  you'll  be  making 
another  cannon,  ilji!  I  cant  trust  thee,  idle  one  I  But  there,  111  not 
flog  thee  thie  lame,  so  woric  away,  my  lad ;  bank  the  'tatoes,  and  root  up 
the  weeds.  I  hope,  by  teaching  and  patiance^  to  make  thee  a  sensible,  in* 
dustrious  youth,  after  aU." 

ChaptebXL 
a  bold  determmation — the  pretty  flbabeb. 
The  mind  of  the  very  young  bos  always  been  considered  a  ccoious  and 
an  interestingstndy ;  bat  the  problem  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved 
why  one  person,  at  an  early  age,  should  conceive  an  insatiate  thirst  for 
knowledge,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  science,  while  another,  placed 
in  precisely  iiflailai  circumstances,  appears  to  be  dead  to  the  higher  im- 
pmaes  of  roiad,  possessing  neither  curiomty  nor  ambition  of  any  kind* 
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508  ^sma^^ss^^^. 

The  first  awakes,  as  H'.^&t^^ '  iit '  W  ^i|l^' totA^^  S&bift'ftbe^  <i4ifbr>ef «ibfire 

animal  existence;  the  lU$t)fMb(!^r8  U'rtii^gh*P»,  iiF^H^Jtoe»  ci£ief«i)r 

spur  that  may  be  appli^il'tA  rbW h^ *fih0ttliit'kt:hdrfi«f <<    '  ri-.i.|.  i^.  .irf 

]^^,':f*he  mina  of  our  little  ^>^bs^'faM'^t'^;tlfirfl]bl^ 

xnyrlads  of  his  class,  tvdS'htiA  fr^\:ik^iiii>ii  n^O(iAaAomo^ 

He  felt  alon^ng  for  sdmetMfa^'tih<m^^^a^b»«iei^:^^ 

behind  ^he  veil  which  ignorance  hangs  before  the  ej^UPof'tke^^pith^n  ^ 

the  same  time,  he  had  8dfi^di^Fkti6w{Sdj^^ah<tady-><tt^iBtMev' 

fiition  be  it  said)  to  be.c^ohVincefl'tihkt  be  kti^ttoCbMp^^iwS^Ul-d^  knr 

prayed  his  fatlier  to  plfUse  liitn^ lomdei^  ijbe  cs^  otiiM'^vAhgdf^At^ogaL 

The  same  answer  was  i*eithtie<}^6nkli'^)bcll^(ni^-^tUelbym^ 

would  not,  ''afford  it.*';  'lib  snitft^df  L^^^l^ Wm4^^ 

dued,  and  in  order  to'etijov  ttie  adtaotages  ^Whidb  ihe^  sohdolmiBtarfb 

reputed  learning  held  but,  he  ^iii  l^um^to  Ajllan^i  the^'boldIle■^i^ 

which,  when  it  hecamo  IcDoi(^;|  fldtdbnddd  hi$  fiithefi  i/aiL  filbdids  jraftb 

companions  with  amaze.      '■  ""' '   '       •'    ••      i  i.    ■     .    ;     (.''•''  '  i» 'nuo 

One  fine  day,  havln^j^tit  oii'&  deati9ih6K^^<k)M6y  ttbd'4Boii|B^t,tlividiiit 
bf^  hard  s^rtibDin^,  t(^  so'metitirtifg  like  a]M»K<b  hiBliob^iail^^shoad^I'the 
A4vepturou3  yonth  S0t  OQt  f(;ri^  nb  lesisl'  Ibcklitydum}  BflbddalDd  HbIL 
i^^s,  he  intended  to  pw  a  visit,  on  liiS^  own*  iteoOtttiii  bortha^nairafof  rtfe 
pansh^,  -     •  •'    ''  "■         '  '■       •■    1   "I  ■<  i)  'if..-..,    1  ., -m1  jj 

When  he  dret^  t^ear  the  %t\e  blcli[mMifi^'>iA(  fis  aarohed,  Mcentf 
rwindows,  cloek-tdWer,  a^d  ^WiitY^  phA\&i,  W  tirotfe^i-Jlfaai;  $he<inai  vib- 
possessed  such  a  dwelHn^had  tro^'d^Ne&iott'i^  elit^  aU  ind  maBtyiMi^ 
natural  consequence,  be  Chappy.  Longings.  ambitioB9*»*4nyKd»:  h^onH 
;:y^it|i;no  dishonest' f^^ilig^^stiriM'Withfii'luri^^^  gtfof 

'Wrs',  and  some  wandmnj^  d^nlon  oif  >faiy  kcwhcd  toiiii&ptpJii  lud  esl)^ 
^^  3h;>o1clknd,^a)l  shall  one  day  be  Mnei !^  T^hcfn  h&  ]a^ge.«y«s  apcriikd^ 
and  hi^'little  beait  pafpiliatieid  bed^th  bis  comet^Uok  &xt^    .  .i..n 

,  Nothing  a^hed,  J^ewis  walked  around  one  of  the:  wifacil  oiifim 
building,  and  ^nter<^  ,th'6'  gi^T^Ui^  ^pace'id  §ionL  Hei^  k^M  fhat 
if  be  applied  to' the  ^ei^nt^  at^tbaba(Ht'ofthe'itiabaoaitkB7..'wo«M.dHye 
him  awajp'  W  tbiVW6u^  l^aVe  atkTAhiiAt^'biar  bopea^  as  le^^ai^d^dhb 


k^ontemipbte^  miervie^  Withl'l^lr.  SbtH^rs^;'  iMecocdidgl^ff^.flliSiQntibc-. 
Iati6n,  the  lad  appr6ach^  th^  liaJl-dobi^ ;'  his  lupn-iiltod  aboes  ^ioohded^aA 
the  marl^le  steps  of|  the  Tuscan  poiti^  hia  eoaiie  finbqk  ^nidbied>l4^ 
elegant  pillars,  and  th^  iiex^iuMiaht>^o,::he' didiJiqft.Taife^t^ 
1)ut  he  gave  a^imdrt  pidf  At^4 b^ll. '  A>pot«eii^ opeoedlilie  dooi^-*^(te^ 
man,  with  large  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  powdeied  head.  He  looked  dbwh^da 
tbenirchin  who'hkd  thus  dam!  tofMng  at  ^  fteitifp£  ^facfuse^'inik  sur- 
prise too  groat  to  admit  ibf  hfs  ^]^eak%)gj'  'Bidbioiirafweiib'demiedifikA 
^es  starefd,  abd  His^  bhbeks;  were 


, , rwere  Inflktei  ''"'i  -'ri-  m'  .f  j.  ,  /  -  ..•   1 

'^Please,  sir/'  began  Le^;  ^Aillibg ^ff  hfl  oapy  if' » 
hornet*'     '■  ' '■ '"'^      '•^"   '"f"  i'/''fi   '.  )■-!.•    •:..••   •-  ^.j  -..p..'-  .iK 

Then  the  porter  gfiitfed  the  pbW«r'^  B]^eleeh*>Mp4&<^<^  bbi^rt0e>gi«i^ 
place  to  indignation.  '"^ '.rn' n  i  .       •  ]i:,(,/  ./'.?{•» 

'<  You  dirty  little  scoundrel!  what  do  you  want  heieEr:  Hii/lioliMar, 
indeed !  So^  you  ai^  66ine'id  calt^tip<»Bl>tM  'inuiffd;il  ci]|>pclie!l?]ddded 
themari,VImi(nif6t]ficallrf<^tf.  ^'  '  '^ '  "  ''  /^  .)  •.  I  v  //l.r.  i  ,r{i 
^.  "Yes,  I  want  to  see  him,**  *  s   ujsrn 

^ '  ^'  Impe^iri^nce,  fed, '^db  Well  'ris'Audadty;r ''ttfiyc^iMW/dofcigcm  4iis 
momenViny'dEti^  sfaBB^ii^Mndabb«fyok^49lat..ici)ff!  to  dt^bidcKxf  ih* 
house.    If  you  want  broken  yictuab,  ask  of  the  scullery  maid." 
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oToicMs)  iflplib^tftnii  ftit  the  blood  rush  to  bis  forehead.  He  was  about 
\tefDdieA<De|J^iiwM<5fr  possibly  might  not  have  improved  matters,  when 
Mr.  Somerset,  wo-Jurt  Just  advanced  to  the  window  of  his  library,  caught 
fidgfitniMfttof  th^'bojV  figure  beneath  the  portico.  Seeing  some  dispute 
•Komfffaewtkdaf  he^twAghk  bell,  and  being  informed  that  the  lad  inquired 
zooildtii^'iriiilirUsolMMlAi^eristic  good  natm*e  he  ordered  the  applicant  to 
AAb  instantly  ^dmittecL    . 

'h  LmwiM  Bankluflt^od  iti  the  hbrary,  his  cap  in  his  hand,  but  his  head  did 
^vot  hdng  do^oi^  imr'was  the  peasant's  awkward  confusion  expressed  in  his 
•woe;  yt^  the  atennylcd  and  firmness  he  manifested  were  those  of  an 
"iKHMft,  IndependttKt  heart — not  the  low  ^impudence  of  the  knave.  Hifl 
-A/AxaiBBj  eUglitly  flushed^  were  eminently  beautiful,  and  the  formation  of 
atlio  duoat  iras  the  belter  displayed,  inasmuch  as  he  wore  no  cravat  or 
iriUiOD  evonnd  his  neck.  His  little  blue  shirt  was  just  turned  over  his 
"MtaAa  stBiotkf  tod  Ua  jetty  hair,  beginning  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
curled  naturally  all  around  his  cheeks  and  temples,  retreating  only  on  the 
mitnoiit  of  ^e  iDJrahead,  ^ere  the  curls  were  parted. 
'>  The  firstthmg  which  appeased  to  attract  the  sparkling  eyes  of  Lewis,  - 
M9^  hekae  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  was  the  display  of  books  oil 
ifteitf  shehea  arotud  the  room.  Such  a  collection  he  bad  hot  only  nerer 
beheld  before,  but  had  no  idea  that  so  great  a  quantity  could  exist.  He 
UKnigfat;  in  bis  simplicity,  that  Mr,  Somerset's  library  must  contain  all 
<tlie  learaing  in  all  Uie  world,  wui  he  who  possessed  ability,  as  well  as 
JtiBK,'  to  rt«d  die  books  through,  must  needs  be  the  most  enviable  a£d 
Jbkaflud  among  men. 

i  >  IdEn  Staneraot  leant  back  in  bis  large  easy  chair,  and  as  he  regarded 
Ae  kd  before  him,  a  imile  difiused  itself  over  his  calm  benevolent  face. 
Little^  haw99&Py  did  he  divine  the  natum  of  the  thoughts  occupying  the 
mind  of  the  peasant  boy,  who  was  still  gaxing  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  trance 
fritv  tbe  book  shelves. 

^  ^  Wcll^  my  lad^  and  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  asked  Mr.  Somerset 
*  Lewis  started,  and  turned  nis  eyes  towards  the  ouestioner;  they 
drooped  for  a  moment,  and  he  blushed  and  hesitatea.  The  natural 
instinct  of  beshfulness  which  the  poor  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  rich  was 
aiat  entirely  conquered ;  yet  in  a  few  seconds  he  lined  his  curly  head,  and 
wpoko  in  M  hwj  bat  unwavering  voice, 

'  *  ELnowing'that  your  honour  is  not  proud,  and  that  you  believe  poor 
people  have  souls  as  well  as  the  rich,  I  have  taken  courage  to  come  to 
diehaU." 

*^  That's  sensibly  spoken  of  you,  my  little  man.  I  am  hi^py  your 
&ther  has  told  you  tliat  I  am  the  peasant's  friend.'' 

^'I  beg  your  honour^s  pardon;  father  never  told  me  that  Ijudg^ 
myarif  from  your  honour^s  acts  in  the  parish." 

Mr.  Somerset  stared :  was  it  a  grown  man  who  made  such  a  remark, 
tft  a  mere  child  as  he  appeared  to  be  of  thirteen  years? 

"  Boy,  what  is  your  name  ?" 

«  Lewis  Banks.'' 

'^  Ha!  the  son  of  honest  Banks,  who  rents  that  bit  of  ground  adjoining 
the  Broadway  Farm.  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  what  are  you  in 
want  of?" 

^  My  chief  want,  your  honour,  is  to  be  enlightened.  Tm  in  ignorance 
and  total  darkness.    I  can't  read,  write,  or  cipher.     I'm  a  very  clod  of 
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lAe  gKnmd,  bufc  I  don't  indi  to  lemabi  io.  The  peaon  lias  not  fet  op 
•any  SondajHKiMXilf  andiidier  mjs  Ws  too  poor  to  pot  oMto  Mr.  Sbup^ 
in  the  viUage.  What  I  would  ask  is—'*  the  hw  Aiew  a  Jong  hretit, 
and  contmuedy  ^  Pll  speak  it  ont  :at  onee.  Will  jaor  hononr  tnat  me 
with  aluiJf-year'a  Bchoolbg?*' 

*^  Upon  mj  vnadf  Marter  Lewii,  you  am  a  bold  beggar/'  aaid  Mr. 
Somerset,  endeayourmg  to  look  grave. 

There  was  a  mmute's  pause,  during  wUdi  brief  interval  a  ali^hi 
Tnstle  was  heard  in  the  fiv  eomer  of  ^  Ufaraiy,  when  etood  «  higll 
punted  screen.  A  table  appeaiad  to  be  pushed  away,  and  a  hodk 
dropped  on  die  floor:  then  a  fair  yoimff  faoe  was  eeen  timidly  peering 
ibrtb,  a  mass  of  golden  ringlets  half  hi£ng  her  eheeks  and  white  ardi- 
ang  neok.  I^esently  die  whole  fienre  eoMrgad ;  the  giil»  we  seaxaely 
need  add,  was  Mr.  Somerset's  dan^iter. 

Light  as  a  ftiiy,  walking  orer  £>wen,  httle  Hester  bounded  up  to  bar 
iithei^s  dieir. 

Strange  was  the  effect  produced  on  Lewis  by  that  beautiful  apparitkML 
fiis  eyes  were  &Bed  on  her,  but  fixed  in  astoniahmant  and  adnurationy 
radier  than  in  rudeness  or  familiarity. 

^'Father,"  said  Hester  in  her  sdEb  silyeiy  Toiee,  ^^do  not  refuse  him. 
Let  him  go  to  the  Tillage  school." 

**  Hey-dey,  pretty  pleader,  and  why?     What  is  the  lad  to  you  ?" 

^  Nothing,  said  Hester,  hawing  her  head,  her  little  ohorry  iip 
pouting ;  **  but  he*s  the  boy  who  the  people  say  is  a  ^  gsniua*' " 

^'  A  genius  I  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Somerset  good  hnmooredly. 

**  He's  always  building  castles,  and  making  cannons  and  fiziiie  them; 
no  doubt  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  read  about  battles  and  sea«^;hts^  mo 
don't  refuse  him  what  he  asks;  pay  lor  his  sdiooling  at  Mr.  fihaip's." 

Hester,  as  she  finished  her  petition,  ventured  to  glance  at  Lewis ;  har 
look  was  timid  and  given  sidelong ;  and  as  she  encountered  hie  great  bril- 
liant eyes,  with  the  beautiful  instinct  of  her  aex  felt  and  obeyed  even  at 
that  early  age,  she  hastily  turned  away  her  head,  her  young  eheek  flush- 
ing, and  the  lily  even  of  her  forehead  oonrerted  to  a  rose.  ThO'ttait 
moment  she  glided  eoftly  across  the  room,  and  again  disq^eaied  behind 
the  screen. 

Lewis  spoke  no  more,  but  looked  on  the  carpet,  at  the  oap  in  hi8.haniy 
then  at  the  sereen:  finally  he  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  'sqdxe. 

Mr.  Somerset  was  not  acute  or  sospicious  enough  to  ohseiwe  anydiiag^ 
extraordinary  in  the  manner  of  the  children ;  nor  was  he  sufiBcientiy  phi- 
losophical to  speculate  on  Aaracter,  or  consider  how  secret  and  snbtile  is 
the  magnetic  chain  whioh  extends  from  heart  to  heart;  how  eariy  in  MSb 
its  links  can  be  forged ;  and  how  araaUare  the  incidents  which  aometinies 
point  man's  destiny,  and  colour  the  events  of  aUkar  years. 

*<  My  lad,"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  ae  he  drew  a  sheet  of  papartowaxds  him 
and  began  to  scribUe  upon  it,  *'  you  are  a  emart  fdkiw,  and  yaorfiidHr, 
though  poor,  is  industrious  and  honest ;  peahan  I  ahdl  lower  his  rent 
next  half  year."  Hie  letter  was  finished  and  folded,  ^jfieae,  take  tfai%'' 
4ie  added,  **  to  the  village  achooknaster,  and  he  will  give  yoa  a  twelve- 
month's  tuition  on  my  aoeount.'' 

Lewis  received  the  note,  and  stammered  forth  his  thanks,  his  .haad 
trembling  with  delight,  and  Iiisieyea  fiUadwithi 
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THE  EARLT  LITERATURE  X)Y  SPATW. 


^  Wbb  tlie ^eikUm  aalted,  ^>Wl»t  iB.tlie  wAait  of  4ilie  faaowM^ 
which  we,  in  this  country,  possess  of  the  geoBtkL  JklemUMt^  o{  SpMftr' 
Ab  anMrer.iBiglit,  we  soroeoC,  he  amaad  iq»  in  a  iewiwjvds,  ^^Doa 
QHizote"  WDohl  he  named  ^t,  fiir  Cerfantes  is  as  p^Mikr  as  Stmk- 
wpmue  or  Molite;  <« Gil  BlaB"-^a  mOly  Spanish  aovri,  though  wnllea 
4^  a  EraBchnan-'^odM  fellow;  a  &W  woi^  oite,  in  addilion,  '*  Lasa- 
viUo  de  Tonnes,'*  "^  Gtuman  de  Alfiumche,'*  and  ''The  YisioBS  of  Qae- 
'vado  ;''  the  mcxre  dasoBal  readeta  woold  lepeat  the  names— if  th^  coold 
laoi  opeuify  the  works— of  Boscan,  of  Gaacilasso^  of  Caldeion,  and  ef 
liope  de  Vega;  and  the  loven  of  romaatie  fidaom  would  dwell  with 
pleaaoze  on  «"  The  Chronieie  of  die  Cid/'  on  "  Aiaadis  de  Gaol"— both 
iniiiereck  inta  Englisfa  hf  Soodasy— and  on '^  Lod^^ 

*  recently  oananeoded  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  die  haaoty  of  their 


A  briaf  sBimary  dns  of  a  .litegature  ertariding  orer  a  peiiod  of  neaify 
Fven.  hini<ked  years ! 
Vmm  AoB  general  view  particular  schoUars  are,  oi  oonrae^  exeepted. 
It  is  their  ptoyince  to  know,  and  it  is  taken  for  gran(ted  that  theyare 
funSiar  with,  all  that  the  countries,  whose  fiteratnre  dkeymost  aflfect, 
iorra  prodaeed  wordiy  of  being  known.  But,  even  here,  a  yety  speciid 
sdiohraiip  is  lequired  to  gire  a  faithful  aeooiiat  of  the  wealdi  which  lies 
eoncealed  froati  the  public  gaae,  and  the  attempt  to  render  it  has  been, 
taafp&^piBD/dy,  nnaacoessful.  This^  at  least,  has  hidietto  been  the  case 
jaith  respeot  to  Spain,  diligent  as  haye  been  die  labouvs  of  those  pioneen 
ef  ganeral  literature,  die  leaknis,  assiduous,  and  unflinefaing  swlata  of 
-vMniiBBy. 

'Fnm  Spain  herself  litde  asustanoe  has  been  derived  beyond  the  in- 
mplete  notices  of  Father  Andres,  of  Sanchei,  and  of  Lavf^llaa ;  and  it 
1  not  in  that  direcdon  we  ai«  to  look  £or  a  perfect  knowledj^  of  the 
iried  productions  of  her  mteUeet     Nor  even  to  Boaterwek  and  Sis- 
.mmdi,  wfao«-^the  former  especiaUy— entered  so  eattiesdy  into  the  ques- 
tbn,  are  we  indebted  for  the  long-desired  display  of  those  treasures 
Mfaose  esitenoe  oar  oeuntrynaan  Ford  has  on  so  many  odeadons  in- 
dicated in  his  entertaining  and  instructive  ^*  Handbook."  He^  of  all  othen^ 
;tot^Knn  our  obligations  are  the  greatest,  u  George  Tioknor,  an  Ameri- 
-aao,  fbrmariy  Prdsaser  of  Modem  literature  in  Harvard  College,  who, 
:  hyiiat  of  great  personal  reaearoh,  and  a  prodigiotts  amount  of  studioito 
maqfiry^  baa  sucoeeded  in  coBOfMiing  a  ''  History  of  Spanish  literatures" 
cwkieh  leaves  nothiag  more  to  be  desbed.     Mr.  Ticknor  was  enunendy 
malified  for  the  task  he  ^undertook,  as  well  by  his  familiarity  with  afi 
<Ae  cognate 'langoBM  of  Spam,  a  Isowledge  of  which  was  necessary  to 
Jasaooaess,  as  ^ £e  devodon  of  his  time  and  resources  in  travel  and 
.hsag  leddeaee  in  the  Peninsala;  and  his  merits  were  recognised  long 
linoB  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  who  elected  him  a  ooxrespondmsr 
maaabev  «f  dw  departaient  of  history.    That  partiat  recognition  wiB 
now,  we  apprehend,  become  universal  by  the  publioadon  of  a  work  whidi 
^.WB(«n(  iwdmad  to*  dunk  has  not  ots  exact  pandlel  m  any  other  langoage 
~die  «^  Qaariacfate  der  OBiaamsdiA  Dididcanst^"  by  Von   Hammer 
Yttpgslall^the  subject  of  whidi  is  poetry  ak>ne--not  excepted,    it  is 
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tpoffeo  a oouti^  jBivr«ti?«( dT  Oa  ^]eatrt>flmbiiva^|Mitrt"<lf  ^e^lit^Mttffi^'^ 
Spmn^  dl6uri^;«a  «ioomMkJ  offers, vim.  efaill  do|!  tfehmtiisfAi  Hi^htt^ 
HMUAeJmi  of  th^  ofniois  and  iirfbiinatibtt  (irlliiib^^U 
-flaM^wi^uti  Qiir4!etU3h^  .•-  y  i'"<'.  J-  '•'    '■''"  •    -^  "i'.  ^  -'1^  '■'  '•  •  '^  kk|  -idt 
it  J9  dbaibofeiiMia  of  aU:^Mi.T^h«d  iiiitfoniof  k  WMlAia^^^ef^StMM^ 
I4«t  tfa»  oarlieA  bk^  o£  itr  liteittiiio  iSboM  ^codHnMiomi^  tittj  M«l» 
^^^  md  wftdikoloc^kMtB  of  (mio  ni  nhob  was  oJNMqpli^  th«'ihli6'«tii^ 
^  tbalickit^  of  ^hkh^J^ifiUnkidi  fitte  io  hnjf  dis  ^^fef'tfc^  ir^ 
o£  SuBope*    Tb»€id,  jpoylDBu  defiimc^  t»Qi^ir«ii«4in(dd^fe(^flk^ 
f#adQr,  iQr  ibo  CbaiDpiaB^:waB'tlie  gMEAmtywwnun^otw'^a^Bttio^ 
^gmiMt  dinger  Jlo  tho  bomitry  fa»  whoso  delrreM^*  lie^^crMggMl^ 
apd  H  ifl  fivti  a  fittk^^id  nattiral itriboto  tofaifl<iD0«lot}r dlfti  Ap&iiH^ 
bearing  hSa  doibo  Aould^o  the  just  ^lostratkii  of  ^  ipoMM  gofite  ^ 
^9mi'  13)0  Cid  kunsolf  waobovdabovt  IIm  joar  I04«l^;nid  tl(M^^ 
glorious  oareor  ia  1099i»  but  how  80oii;aftir  thooventoiooodM  tbepoett^ 
wbicb  bears  his  name  wak  wrilti%  Aero  is  bo  MdoneetOislMw*  •  TM 
^[^neral^DUikia,  however,  of  tl^  mostloamod  SfNUiiahiaBd  OenDaki4s#ldl^ 
tends  to  fix  the  date  no  later  ^ha&  A»  year  IdOO,  iusd  in  401  ^rdbaKili^ 
it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  thus  giving  to  %ai^  hteratore  a 
duration,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  almost  seven  btmdred  years.    In 
the  course  of  that  ttme  it  has  pnsed  through  tfarso  severaFphaaes,  whidi 
Mr.  Ticknor  rightly  divides  as  fbllows>-^The  first,  front  the  [earliest  period 
•of  the  present  trntten  language  to  the  end  of  the  ^ft^enth  century ; 
the  second,  from  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  to  its  close,  filting 
4ip  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  the  tnird,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bouiboa  dynas^  to  the  frresent  thne.    Ballads, 
^^bronidfes.  rpmanim  of  chhralxyt  wad  th^  oarliest  ^ffi^HsOf^hadiaidatr 
cluefly  relippious  expositions,  chatacterise  the  first  j^od ;  l^ris^  Juidi 
^toral  wntmg,  involving  a  change  in  the  ^tniduifi  of 'tho  MtiODalfiitite 
of  verse,  the  drama  in  its  complete  and  «i6st  oxtOflded^M^  histah^'ph•a 
losoph Y|  and  fiction— all,  in  shorty  that  niakos  a  pAtioxfik  litocMml  ^irnkmfi 
mark  the  secood  f  «od  the  third  ti^sats  of  a  decay,  from  ifUfih  we  otoiesiib^ 
hope,  aud  the  hope  is  not  without  a  reasonable  eipectation  of  its  Ailfit^i 
meat,  that  Spain  may  yet  recover,  for  already  tliose  signs  are  manifested » 
which  indicate  the  intellectual  as  weU  as  the  xnaterial  progress  of  that> 
long-harassed  and  neglected  country.  i 

The  poem  of  "  The  Cid,"  which,  in  its  turn,  laid  the  foundation  of! 
numberless  romantic  chronicles  all  replete  with  interest,  was  the  devek^i 
ment  of  the  character  and  glory  of  its  hero,  as  shown  in  his  achieve- 
ments over  the  Moors  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saragossa  and  Valencia ;  in  his 
triun^ph  ov^r  his  unworthy  sons-in-law,  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  and  thwv 
•disgrace  before  the  King  and  Cortes;  and  finally,  in  the  second  marriit^/ 
of  his  two  daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Arragon,     ThCf 
earlier  actions  of  the  Cid  in  avenging  his  father's  wrongs  afterwarda  aa^ 
the  Count  of  Gormaz,  and  in  espousing  his  enemy *s  daughter  Ximena — 
the  Chira^ne  of  Comeille— are  related  in  the  chronicle  allude  to,  where 
they  are  made  to  assume  that  form  hy  the  well-preserved  traditions  of 
the  hero.     The  merits  of  the  poem  are  to  be  found  in  the  vigour  with* 
which  it  portrays  the  character  of  the  Cid,  and  paints  the  manners  of 
the  age;  and,  in  both  respects,  it  deserves,  as  Soxrthey  said,  to  be  con-, 
i^dcred,  not  aa^  a  metrical  jromance,  but  a  metrical  historyi     A  tiietrickl 
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Iwtoiy,  iawe^T.mU^  ia:^i£:i£  Urn  ocorfRond  '^gj^dfiel»^a]i€[  «M 

brntbas  tbe  loftiwl  ^d»  of  zdoaance.  lb  dMaotie&whUihM'.  W^K^ 
S«gjn»fix6d.io  hip  Mi^thns.fiom  OancilaaBo  lia  omptly  AatMlMiM 
the  poem  of  '<the  Cid"  as  <'this  first  fabt  breath  io£  Spaoishf^Mrtfy,^^'^ 
9t9Wge4{is^[Pia|io«  fot  tWhold  irad  thrittogf  Tetsea^Jbiok  htkik  Ibr^Wix 
^mtwcyi  rap^.  in  th^  eMa  cff  dl  touft  a^enfautia,  vni  of  wbklk  Si^ 
TSckfkQ9(  ^i^jdsiljr^meafcs  ;r-r<f  It  is,  ndeed;  a^mkurluiOi^ayiWMtld'lii 
ftiiv  i;M,wi4^Afir  aifint  of  thetimtf  its  daseriUas;:  and  lis  w^  h^it  dU^ 
and xiBCpU^'tbei;iiiteaieteHd  oondiftioh  ^f'Eun^  when' it  was^^itte^ 
fl9dr/(^^)9Ag.fi«riod  ba&r^  itaeams  oertaia  that  damg^  th«  th<MtMtt| 
7fais-*jifrbieh.Alapa«l  fttnh  th»  tbna  of  the  dec^  of  Gm«dc  Ao^  Roniail 
^Mkiiro,  d^mi  ;kQ .  the  app^aximcto  6(  thb  ^  Dmnk  CooniiBcKai/  lio  t>o«trfr  wtt» 
fm}iW^^8);^JW<;ff  nfatimlfe^^  pictaresqaeato^  anfl  awMgf/'  -  '  '^ 
e  Aji  #ot^3|ailiptat«Aqiiiat  pafthds  aad  heaAly,  what  oan  W  finifr  thali  th^ 
fi>Uaif^fi'  JiMa  with  which  the  pooa  m  its  pi^seut  atato  opeiM,  th# 
^PjIg^al/WMtonitQefiinbiit.  baimg  faeen  lost  The  Cid,  jast  eiriled  b^  hM 
i}«iM|tefo;ifkii%,lM:lciddDgr  hack  at  the  towaia  of  hia  oastleof  film,  a9 

%Tm^^  thta  to  Mek  fr  wnrM  elsefirhero  i^^  '  '^ 

^               '  ••-•;•*    ji 

/-  ij  j;  .  Be  kw  Sin  ojoB  tan  fii6rtiuti6nte.lorando,  ,  K 
..1    .' L       -    T<iniabakiGab6sa,e^8ta)M]o«eataado; 

ji                     YiD  pnertas  sbitHaSt  e  lUbs  sill  cafiadoB,  "^ 

I    •  .  .  .          .AJcandaiaBTaeu^'qfaipieUfiseflminAatQflt  r/.fi 

E  sin  faleones,  e  sin  adtores  mudados.  .,  ...,    io 

«   .              '     SospiromioCid,  camuchoaviegrandescuidados:  '         .,.. 

^:     .■  .           ir^ojnioOliUeiie^anteeBvrado.  '|    '\ 

GiadoatjiMiarpadseqaeeBlisenalto:  '  '       '  i^' 

.    BttoinahaabuutoBuosfiBeoiigoaiiudok.  .i 

^nUianigB,lbf  tile  benefit  of  the  merelj  Eitgfish  reader,  and  ftu^  fiterall];^ 
Aodetaii^'' llius  keMfy  weeping,  be  tamed  his  head,  and  stood  looking 
a*>lfebv  Ha  ^taw*  his  doors  open,  and  his  household  chests  tm£aktene^ 
M'^gaAopW  fflsohtfes  hanging  np,  and  the  mews  wrtbont  iklcjons,  (if. 
mnAhing  kstrka^ ' '  My  Cid  si^ed,  for  he  had  grierous  sorrow.  Sat  mjr 
C^apafci  wetf  and  eaimlyv  <I  thank  thee,  Lord  and  ^E^liier  t^ho  art  ik^ 
hMwn^itdy  ervit  enendes  have  done  this  ^g  nnto  me.'  "^  Wh^t,  aj^aib: 
chirhdiiNire:«pm«»d  than  the  scene  Wher^,  having  accns^  th^  Infiuxtk  Of 
€aiUdQ  at 'tiie  i^tot  uf  King  Fsrdinand  rfCastfle,  and  reclaimed  trotc{ 
their  recreant  hands  his  good  swords  ^d^da  and  Tlzopa,'  the  Cid  defendii' 
Eia  amm&gi^^'kdd  stimniste^'hi^  edti9ni''Pero  Bennuez  to  i^plV  to  the 
iafoleDoAp  oflFetfrand  Getefc*t,^'thel6lde^  of  the  trtdtor  brqthertrrr-  ' 

.•i.!)i.     '•'    •'  *'}iJi<iCid,  Ruvt)faJE,a!PeroBennuezcata:. .       ,  .^-^^a 

C'.'<  .1  ,i!>K      /  iIVib!a,P«ofedW.irsrotHqtfetatft<>^         .  '.     \„:^^^ 

''^Iffy  CH^  ftaJr^tMaas,  looW*  at' Pero  Befmnez:  ^spefitjj  duipbl^ero^^ 
i^KWt^tifan,  wberefo^  tot  thou '  iilfenl  T  !Apd.  Pero^  who  was  a.xcpft, 
lAbte^  of '  fleedi  thkn  words,  found  a  voice  to  ^ve  ^he  Jie  to.  ^eijcandi,  jbo^ 
rfcproadil^  Wift  hjs  cowardice^  and  taunt  Kim  isnth  tb^se  h\f>^  'Wprds^  i--^; 

'  -Ijenguaiinxilajsos^ciiemooaaa&b  m:   ;.')   '      /  ..i.:  •  )  '-'i 

'  Tongue  without  bands,  how  darfst  ibqu  stUI  to  ep^ak?     ,j  .,   .  ^  u'j 

(Buiif  the  Cp^ntsf  of  Cacrion  IiK^k,  valours  tb|sy  hl^a.M^  I^Uy  in  Aksab 
(Jonzalez  (failed  Swqa  fp,  th^^,  ^biiq^i^le),  ,wIh»0  .cofltewptWH^s  beanriy 
and  insolent  eoiirage  4re:  admirably  4?8^M'  ia.  ihei  slices'  Whioh  foUoWy 
b^nnmgy«A«aw:.Gqm5fiJea  ^otr^  poR.  #1  p%IWo/':    Wej  Jtate  MijL 
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-514  J%e  Earlif  Ziterature  0/  'Spam. 

"HooKham'ReTe'BTersion  wliich  Mr.  TIcknor  quotes,  httt  wliich  Souflwy 
was  the  first. to  publish  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  flie 
• «« Chronide  of  the  Cid  .^— 

Absut  Gonzalez  was  entering  at  the  door, 

^ttfa  Mb  emnne  nnmlte  tntOing  on  the  floors 

Witfa  hii  ■watoning  paee,  aad  hii  Im&y  loofc, 

Of  nuumenorof  conrtety  little  heed  he  took; 

He  was  flushed  and  hot  with  breakfast  and  with  drink. 

**  What,  ho!  my  masters,  your  spirits  seem  to  rink! 

HJrre  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  CSd,  Ray  Diaz  de  Ktm? 

Has  he  been  to  Baodovifenm  to  kcsiego  tlw  windmilla  tiiere? 
,    Doea  he  tax  the  mUlers  for  their  toll?  or  is  that  pnctioe  past? 

Will  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters,  another  like  the  last?" 

Munio  Gustioz  rose,  and  stndghtway  made  reply: 

**  IMtor,  wilt  tiiou  never  oease  to  slander  and  to  lief 

Ton  hrei^fast  before  mass,  roa  dnak.  before  you  pray; 

There  is  00  haaoor  in  year  heart,  nor  trath  in  what  yoa  eay ; 

Tou  cheat  your  comrade,  and  ^our  loxd  you  flatter  to  betra^^ 

Tour  hatred  I  despise,  your  friendship  I  defy  I 

Palse  to  all  mankind,  and  most  to  God  on  high, 

I  shall  force  you  to  oonfoee  that  what  I  say  is  troB." 

Thus  ended  the  parley  and  rhallenge  betwixt  thsee  twa 

The  combat  which  ensued  is  eqoallj  spirited  with  this  introduction^ 
and  amply  redeems  the  poem  fxom  suim  fiunt  praise  as  Mr.  Wiflbn 
thought  it  sufficient  to  bestow^;  it  breathes  throughout  the  true  CastiUan 
spirit,  and  is  national,  Christian,  and  eminently  loyal. 

<'  The  Cid"  was  fi>Uowed  by  three  anonymous  poauu  The  first  of 
these  is  called  ''The  Book  (^ ApoUoniiis ;"  it  is  original  only  in  its 
Castilian  form,  the  subject  being  deriTod  from  the  16drd  tale  of  the 
^'Gesta  Romanorum."  There  are  in  it  some  curious  notices  of  the 
manners  of  the  time  whan  it  was  produced.  The  second  is  ^The  (life 
of  onr  Lady,  Si.  Mary  of  Egypt"— a  lady  whose  elains  to  canonisalann 
4UM  of  a  rery  doubtfial  kind,  if  ^.delieaAe  story  be  tme,  which  is  oooi- 
mentad  on  by  fiayle  in  that  specious  tone  of  affaeted  impartiality  ^v>^ 
whieh  he  knew  so  well  how.to  danu^  the  eaase  he  professed  to  defend. 
The  tlnrd  and  last  was  a  poem  eaSed  ''The  Adoration  of  ^  Magi.*' 
Kone  of  them,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  anytMng  in  coamion  with 
«<  The  Cid,"  except  the  language  in  wkidi  they  an  wriiteu 

These  poems  are  anonymous,  and  no  personal  reputation. is  lost  by  tbo 
-fiMst  of  their  being  so;  but  a  name  now  appears  for /die  first  time  in  ifae 
•foetieal  annak  of  Spain,  in  Gomealo  de  Benao,  who  fiDuriBhad  aba«it  ifae 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  entirely  on  religioos  mAk- 
jects — ^the  lives  of  saints,  the  mirades  of  the  Virgin,  and  similar  themes, 
like  most  monkish  poets,  Beneo.is  -vary  long-winded,  but  he  is  not 
deiknent  in  simplicity  or  natural  feeling,  or  tenderness  of  a  leligiooB 


The  noDct  anther  is  one  whoaa  name  has  been  widely  familed  for  tft» 
wisdom  with  which  it  is  connected,  though  as  £sr  as  Alfonso  the  Tendi 
is  concerned,  "The  Learned"  would  1^  a  better  translation  of  ^'£1 
Sabio"  than  "  The  Wise;"  that  is  to  say,  if  that  be  the  better  wisdom 
which  consists  in  securing  the  present  nappness  rather  than  die  pro* 
spective  advantages  of  a  nation.  Alfonso  gave  Hmself  up  to  studiaB 
-^wluch,  while  ihey  established  lus  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  a  man  of 
loenoe,  a  poet  and  a  legisktor,  lefi;  himself  at  the  mercv  of  a  rebeUioKB 
son,  and  his  kingdom  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies.     His  onief  daims  upon 
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The  JBarfy  J^dimOureyif  i^fMW.  JilS 

^be.gisieM'mmBKAitBioce  o£  poateiiyeonaiit  in  tin  e«nplation  of  ike 
klgifflatiTO  code  of  his  &ther,  St.  FerdinaDd,  under  the  title  of  "Lga 
JSietePartidas'' — a  code  whiiJi  k  stUl  the  baiis  of  £^panifh  jumprudsaee; 
hk.  aafapcmoinical  taUes,  which  all  the  progseos  of  seience  hte  not  derived 
iif  their  vahie;  and  the  «tyle  of  his  writing,  which  did  mueh  towaras  the 
Jidvanaement  of  Cartilian  prose  ooaipocitioD.  The  oelehnted  *'  Partidat/' 
to  whieh  this  lesolt  was  mainlj  owing,  were  a  sort  of  digest  on  the  leia- 
iive  duties  of  a  king  and  his  suhjeets,  and  on  the  entire  legislation  and 
^folicey  eedesiasiaeal,  civil,  and  moral,  to  which  a  eountiy  should  he  suh- 
jected ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  quaint  ^Mseosnons  eonaeming  the 
customs  and  principles  on  which  the  work  itself,  or  some  particular  part 
of  it,  is  founded.  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  gives  a  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Caslalian  of  the  '^  Partidas,"  observes  of  them  toat  ^'  they  show  that  the 
great  effort  of  their  author  to  make  ^ke  Castilian  the  living  and  real 
lan^uape  of  his  country,  by  making  it  that  of  the  laws  and  the  tribunals 
of  justice,  had  been  successful,  or  was  destined  speedily  to  become  so. 
Their  grave  and  measured  movement,  and  the  solemmty  of  their  tone, 
which  have  remained  among  the  characteristics  of  Spanish  prose  ever 
finoe,  show  this  success  beyond  all  reasonable  question. 

The  '<  Bartidas"  were  oom{deted  about  the  year  1265,  at  ^whieh  period 
ihat  eyde  of  romances,  of  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  hero, 
exercised  the  inventive  fiEu^ultieB  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Spain  was 
soi  without  its  laureate,  and  he  appearad  in  the  person  of  Juan  Loi«nn> 
fiegnm,  a  secular  priest  of  Aitoiga.  The  ^^  AkoEandro*'  winch  he  wrate 
was  partly  taken  from  the  Latin  version  by  Walter  de  Chatilkm,  and 
considerable  additions  were  made  by  himself  Southey  has  spoken 
£Eiyourably  of  the  poem,  but  it  appears  not  to  have. produced  much  effect 
in  Spain,  as  S^gura  is  the  only  Imown  author  of  tUs  time  who  took  up 
the  uieme.  A  difiermt  style,  and  one  more  chaBaeteiistic  of  the  country, 
was  chosen  by  Don  Juan  Manvel,  the  nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
and  one  of  the  moat  tuihulent  and  dangerous  barons  of  the  age.  He  was 
bom  in  1282,  and,  during  the  infancy  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  became, 
in  1880,  jobit  regent  of  the  kiz^pdom.  He  was  constantly  involved  in 
irarfare  and  affairs  of  state,  but  nevertheless  found  time  to  devote  oond- 
derable  attention  to  literature,  and  much  of  what  he  wrote  was  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  though  the  works  which  remain  exist,  or  are  supposed  to 
exist,  chiefly  in  mamiscript.  That,  however,  on  which,  his  literary  fame 
chiefly  depends^- eaUed  "El  Conde  Lucaoor" — has  been  printed,  and  has 
thus  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  accident.  It  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  apologues,  constructed  after  the  Oriental  fiishion,  which 
had  for  some  time  had  its  influanoe  on  European  litecature,  and  was 
more  particulariy  felt  in  Spain.  But  the  work  had  an  impress  of  its  own, 
apd,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  observes,  in  almost  all  of  the  tales  "  we  see  the  large 
«SBi|>ariettoe  of  a  nsan  of  liie  worid,  as  liiue  world  than  eodstad,  and  tfecool 
cokservalion.of  one  who  knew  too  mmdi  ofimankiBd,  and  had  suffersd-tao 
nsieih  from  them,  to  haive.a  great  deal^of  the  lomsnce  of  youth  stfU 
iiiagoring  in  his  flhartustar." 

Borne  paesM^  by  aaonymoos  nvAan,  aacceed,  bat  there  is  nothiog  ^f 
interest  to  speak  of  till  we  come  to  Juan  Ruiz,  the  AxdipoBSt,  as*he  wtts 
4eraasd,.of  :Hite,  who  wrote  boftwaan  laao  aiMl  1850.  His  waika,wfaid[i 
aarei^poatioal.and  iiiifliiisiilly  yefanninaas,  eoosist  of  aHsenas  of  slouoi, 
takntchsaof  evantaiaithe  Avchprisstrsiowii.iifiB, emtmamaMf  wnngled'witti 
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fiction.  The  prevjj^bt  tone  of  the  poetrjr  13  satirical,-  #Mi  'a  tifelif^ 
qtdet  humour  pervading  it.  Some  parts,  however,  are  feolemn  ffOd 
tender,  and  others  strictly  devotional ;  hut  in  all  he  has  written,  a  natural 
and  spirited  tone  prevails,  most  evident,  perhaps,  in  the  apologues  then 
so  much  in  vogne,  which  he  derived  from  the  Norman- French  febulist^. 
The  Rabbi  Santob,  a  Jew  of  Carrion,  Succeeds  the  Archpriest.  Hb 
claim  to  noUce  lies  in  a  curious  poem,  addressed  to  Peter  the  Cruel,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  wise  counsels 
to  the  king,  which  he  entreats  him  not  to  undervalue  because  t^ey  cotofe 
£tona  J6w;  AMtitakekit  thoBetpiieefled-^  ;  ^ 

Because  upon  a  thorn  it  growa,  ^ 

The  rose  is  not  less  fair; 
And  wine  tbat  from  the  wine-Btoek  flows, 

8iill  flows  untainted  the^  ' 

'  The  gotbawk,  too,  will  proudly  soar, 

AUhoitth  has  nest  site  k>w ; 
And  gentle  teachings  have  their  power. 

Though 'tis  the  Jew  says  80. 

That  celebrated  fiction,  <<  The  Daooe  of  Death,"  which  waa  told  in  all 
languages,  and  enjoyed  such  widely-spread  popubuity  during  the  mddle 

2;e8,  was  r^resented  in  Spanish  yerse  at  this  period,  and  is  eeiiainly  not 
e  least  stnking  or  picturesque  of  the  family. 

The  first  seten  stanzas  of  the  Spanish  poem  constitate  a  prologue^  in  whidi 
Death  issues  hjs  summons  partly  m  his  own  person,  and  partly  in  that  of  a 
preaching  friar,  ending  thus : — 

Come  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  all  ye  whose  fiUe 

Bv  birth  is  mortal,  be  ye  spreat  or  sn^allj 
And  willing  come,  nor  loitermg,  nor  late. 

Else  force  shall  bring  you  struggling  to  my  thrall: 

For  since  yon  fiiar  hath  uttered  loud  his  call 
To  penitence  and  godliness  sincere. 
He  that  ddays  must  hope  no  waiting  here; 

For  still  the  cry  is.  Haste!  and,  mate  to  all! 

Death  now  proceeds,  as  in  the  old  pictures  and  poems,  to  summon,  flrst,  the 
Pope,  then  cardinals,  kings,  bishops,  and  so  on,  down  to  day-labourers;  all  of 
whom  are  forced  to  join  his  mortal  dance,  tiiough  each  first  makes  some  remon- 
strance, that  indicates  surprise,  horror,  or  reluctance.  The  call  to  youth  and 
beauty  is  spirited: — 

Bring  to  my  dance,  and  bring  without  delay. 

Those  damsels  twain  you  see  so  bright  and  fidr; 
They  came,  but  came  not  in  a  willing  way, 
Tb  list  my  chants  of  mortal  grief  and  care: 
Nor  shall  the  flowers  and  roses  fresh  they  wear, 
Nor  rich  attire,  ayail  their  forms  to  saTO. 
They  strive  in  vain  who  strive  against  the  grave; 
It  may  not  be;  my  wedded  br^es  they  are. 

His  poem  on  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  hero  who  fought  against  die 
Hoots,  and  flourished  a  century  earlier  than  the  Cid,  must  not  be  passed 
by  altogether,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being, 
for  the  most  part,  a  metrical  amplification  of  the  *^  General  Chronicle  of 
King  Alfonso."  Its  poetical  merits  are  not  of  a  high  order,  though  it  is 
not  without  spirit. 

A  poem,  however,  which  deserves  £ar  more  consideration,  and  is, 
indeed,  remarkable  for  the  age  in  whidi  it  appeared,  is  tlie  ^'  Foema  da 
Jos6,'*  the  Joseph  of  Scripture,  and  Yusmf  of  Oriental  romance.     It  is 
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wi^ttfii  }xiff^  Q^^^  #aJMi  jbutiMAuiWc  jdbixaotqF^'^d  is  ntoA 
#I*eIy J^  wo|c)%  o^;» ,Ji(ffi89^  Of^.tUs  jd^ei^  ft^^  .mQTeowi:.jntainfl 
;fnf^f^  iA,t]^,.€9Ki,iti:^tip^  .<Kf.  tfie,atf>igr»  wh^h  lAjfoiHided  ^anqh .^111016 
^imaa^i^  ¥er»p^.]yfaAch  Ni^^  the; Pc^u.  ppet»  Inm;  nmdcfiSD  fiEunbiii^ 

;^.  Tigl^cu^ ,  x)rhQ,,)iaa  ipuhU^he^.  i^  .&$i4.  a  .M6.  jb, Jiis  .Q«m  paelfesabii, 

jfiii^ej  ^nQeUn^-witV^' W<^n24e9«.ii»rely  IojumI  i^  titles  lainidaBU  hk 

witfi  the  Axabian  feeliDgs  that4>?evaU  .throngboujli  tim  WPQk;^  «ifil«]Bi1i 
spirit,  and  occasionally  in  its  moral  tone,  it  shows  th^  CQifftision  of  the  two 
religions  which  then  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  that  ,jni:^ture  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  forms  (^  ^c^Sisation  wUca  sfterwaids  gmte  somewhat  of  its 
oolouring  to  Spanish  poetry/'  The  following  extraet  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  general  character  lOif  the  poemt  it  iclates  to  the  period  when  Jusuf, 
on  the  first  night  after  being  sold  by  his  brethren,  while  travelling  in 
charge  of  a  negro,  pa^es  a  cemetery,  on  a  hill  sidej  v^here  his  mother 
lies  buried  : —  .^ 

'  /'  -And  ^MW  th^  i!kegTo  heeded  not,  that  guarded  him  behind,   ,  , 

.  i . .  ^kom'  off  the  oamftl  Jitsvf  ttpvuag,  on  which  he  rode  cooflned, 
t^:;  Andjbastened,  with  aUspeld,  his  mother^  grave  to  libd. 

Where  he  kn^t  and  paraon  Bought*  to  relieve  hU  troubled  mind. 

.  He  cried,  *f  God's  grace  be  with  thee  still,  O  Lady  mother  dear! 
'^  "   ©  cdother,  you  wooM  sorrow,  if  you  looked  upon  me  here; 
^  *  -  ]^'  hiy 'nsefc'ia  bomid  with  chains,  and  I  live  in  grief  and  fear,  „ 

Like  a  traitor  by  my  brethren  sold,  like  a  captive  to  the  spear.  '   ^ 

"  Tliey  have  sold  ine!  they  hive  sold  me  I  though  I  never  did  them  harm;. 
They  have  torn  me  from  my  father,  fh>m  his  strong  and  living.arm, 
By  art  and  cunning  they  enticed  me,  and  by  ftlsehood's  guilty'chaniv 
And  I  go  a  base-bought  captive,  Ml  of  sorrow  and  alarm." 

But  now  the  negro  looked  about,  and  knew  that  he  was  goncy 

Por  no  man  could  be  se^n,  and  the  camel  came  alone ; 

60  he  turned  his  sharpened  ear,  and  caught  the  wailiog  tone^ 

Where  JustdT,  by  his  mother's  grave,  lay  making  heavy  moan.  ,, 

'  And  the  negto  hurried  up,  and  gave  hhn  there. a  blow;  ( 

'      So  quick  and  cruel  was  it,  that  it  instant  laid  him  low; 

**  Aha«eTbom  wretch,"  he  cried. aloud,  "  a  base-bom  thief  art  thou: 
' '  ^  my  mastef  s,  when  we  purchased  thee,  they  told  us  it  was  so.*'  .  . . .  j 

But  Jusuf  answered  straight,  *^Nor  thief  nor  wretch  am  I(      .  i 
My  mother's  grave  id  this,  and  for  pardon  here  I  cry  j  * 

I  cry  to  Allalrs  power,  and  send  my  prayer  on  high. 
That,  since  I  never  wronged  thee,  his  cufse  may  on  thee  lie.'*  ' 

And  then  all  nij^l  they  ttuv^dled  on,  till  dawned  the  coming  d^, 
When  the  land  was  sore  lXMrraen«ed  with  a  whirlwind's  Aurfous  sway; 
The  sun  grew4nk;At  iooD,  their  hearts  sunk  in  dSsmay, 
And  they  knew  not^wtth  their  merchandise^  to  seek  or  nOM  their  way. 

^ei^ip  littl^j^i^  9«y;i»8,to  me.(c»Hitinue#  Mr*  Ticl^nor),  in  the  eaidyiiatnUive 
poetry  !or  any  modern  nation  better  worth  reading  than  this  old  Mor4l3cp  vewm 
of  the  story  of  Joseph.  ''Parts  <rf  it  overflow  ¥nitnL  the  tenderest  natural  affection j[ 
ofllttf  parts  "are  d^etjfy  pathetite;  and  everyirhere  it  bears  the  hnpress  of  the 
extnbrdhBif]^  ttatei  cf > maMhem  and'iooietyi  that  gave  ft  liiHh.  <  ^t<m  several 
passag^itlB^O^  in^lrr«^.r  tBat  4t  was.pubUcl;  teeiliNl$  .and  evcBinbi<  as  we 
read  iV  ve  faff  unconscliously  into  a  long-drawn  chant,  and  seem  U>  .hear  thft 
voices  of  Arabian  camel-drivers,  or  of  Spanish  muleteers,  as  the  Oriental,  or  the 
i^inifetSfe  tbttellapp^fts  t6  pi^v^ll.  "I  atri  acquainted  %lth  nothing  in  the  Ibrm  of 
tlJe akittebicaL^aoaetfaa^k.iB  mate  imfactiM^-MM)thing  t^^  i«  sopeculhbry 
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51S  The  Early  literature  of  Spain. 

The  last  poem  of  this  earliest  period  of  Castilian  BtemtoFe  is  ihe 
**  Rimodo  do  Palacio,"  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  ehazioellor  <tf 
Castile^  composed  between  the  yean  1398  and  1404.  Its  subjeet  iff 
the  duties  of  kings  and  nobles  in  me  government  of  the  sti^;  and  it  is 
aeeompanied  hy  fetches  of  the  manners  and  rioes  of  the  times^  vrlaaA 
the  poet  rebukes  and  endeavonrs  to  reform.  Its  general  tone  is  quiet  and 
didaotie^  but  a  satirical  epint  is  frequency  apparent ;  as  in  the  mllowing 
lines,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Letrados  or  lawyers  >^ 

When  entering  on  a  lawBTdt,  if  you  ask  for  their  advice, 
Thej  sit  down  very  solemnly,  &eir  brows  fidl  in  a  trice. 
**  A  question  grave  is  this,'*  they  say,  '*  and  asks  fbr  labour  nice; 
To  the  council  it  must  go,  and  mu<^  management  implies. 

**  I'think,  perhaps,  in  time,  I  can  help  you  in  the  thing, 
By  dint  of  lahoi^  long  and  grievous  studying; 
But  other  duties  I  must  leave,  away  all  business  fling, 
Your  case  alone  mTist  study,  and  to  you  alone  must  cling." 

With  the  "  Rimado  do  Palacio''  ends  the  first  division  of  early  Spanish 
literature,  extending  over  about  two  hundred  years.  The  more  popular 
one  which  follows  sets  before  us  a  class  of  works  which,  though  varying 
in  form  and  con^rised  imder  the  names  of  ballads,  chronicles,  and  prose 
romances,  are  bound  together  by  the  spirit  of  cUvalry*  which  animates 
them  all.  The  early  drama  closes  the  period  which  reached  firom  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  toe  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth,  and 
though  the  form  it  first  assumed  is  religions,  it  is  no  leas  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  character.  This,  indeeJ^ 
was  always  the  case  in  Spain ;  and  Sismondi  has  pointed  it  out  in 
eloquent  terms : — 

Cette  nation  brave,  chevaleresque,  dont  la  flert^  et  la  dignity  ont  pass6  en 
proverbc,  s'est  peinte  dans  sa  lett^rature.  ...  Chi  retrouve  rheroisme  da 
see  anciens  chevaliers  dans  ses  premieres  poesies;  on  reconnait  la  magnificence  de 
la  cour  de  Charles  le  Quint  dans  les  poetes  de  son  meilleur  si^de;  alors  les  m^ea 
hommes  qui  conduisaient  les  armies  de  victoire  en  victoire,  tenaient  aussi  le  pre- 
mier rang  dans  les  lettres. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  ballads  but  litUe  is  known,  but  that 
they  were  the  form  in  which  the  most  ancient  metrical  productions  of  the 
language  appeared,  tbere  is  litde  reason  to  doubt.  Being  anonymous  imtil 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  only  intemalevidence  to  gnide 
us  as  to  the  period  when  diey  were  written.  All  that  we  positively 
know  is,  that  they  were  popular  almost  firom  the  days  of  die  Cid^  and 
continued  to  be  so  till  those  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  after  whose  time,  till 
ballad  writing  again  became  a  feature  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  and  of  Charles  V.,  the  distracted,  condition  of  Spain  put  a  stop 
to  all  poetical  endeavour.  Li  speaking  o£  the  baUads,  therofere,  we 
refer  not  to  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  but  to  die  most  striking  in 
the  collections  called  the  **  CancioneroB."  They  exhibit  great  varie4?|r; 
some  are  connected  with  the  fictions  of  chivalry  and  the  story  of  Charle* 
magne,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  on  Gayferos  and  hia: 
lady  (whose  adventures  excited  Don  Quixote  to  commit  so  much  havoc 
on  the  puppet-show  of  Master  Petar),  on  die  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  on 
Count  Irlos.  Others,  like  that  of  the  cross  miraculously  made  for  Alfonscr 
the  Chaste,  and  that  on  die  fall  of  the  Yandals,  belong  to  the  early  history  of 
Spain.  And  anodier  class,  like  the  tragedy  of  "  Count  Alaroos,''  treats 
of  domestic  subjects  of  deep  interest.     So  numerous  an  tbe  diffisrent 
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Tht  Earlji  lAterature  of  S^pof^  5Ift 

kixuk  of  balladfl,  that  to  give  their  namea  only  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
we  are  able  to  devote  to  this  part  of  our  subjeet.  Many  of  them  ara 
known  to  the  public  through  the  translations  of  Mr.  Locldiart,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  merely  direct  attention  to  those  winch  Mr.  Tlcknor  haa 
partially  presented  in  aa  English  dress.  The  first  of  these  is  ''  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio,'^  the  hero  of  forty  known  ballads,  themselves  the  subjects 
of  countless  £iunas,  tales,  and  longer  poems.  That  the  theme  was  an 
excidne  one  may  be  gathered  firom  the  mere  outline  of  his  story.  Ber- 
nardo flourished  about  the  year  800,  and  was  the  o£&pring  of  a  secret 
marriage  between  the  Count  de  Saldana  and  the  sister  of  Alfonso  die 
Chaste;  at  which  the  king  was  so  much  offended,  that  he  kept  the  count 
in  perpetual  imprisonment^  and  sent  the  infanta  to  a  convent,  educating, 
Bernardo  as  his  own  sen,  and  keeping  him  ignorant  of  his  birth.  The 
achievements  of  Bernardo,  ending  with  the  victo^  of  Roncesvalles — ^his 
efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  his  father,  when  he  learns  who  he  is-^ 
the  £dsehood  of  the  king,  who  promises  repeatedly  to  give  up  the  Count. 
de  Saldana,  and  as  often  breaks  lus  word — ^with  the  despair  of  Ber- 
nardo, and  his  final  rebellion,  after  the  count's  death  in  prison,  make  up 
the  picturesque  narrative. 

The  next  series  is  that  of  Feman  Gonzalez,  of  whom  we  have  already 
made  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  metrical  chronicle  devoted  to  his  ex- 
pk)its.  Then  come  "  The  Seven  Lords  of  Lara^'^  who  were  put  to  death 
treacherously  by  the  Moors,  and  avenged  by  their  younger  brother, 
Mudarra,  bom  m  after  years.  The  CSd,  of  course,  b  a  great  feature  in 
this  historical  dass ;  and  from  the  different  haliads  of  which  he  is  the  sub- 
ject>  we  derive  the  most  complete  account  of  his  exploits,  for  the  famous 
poem  is^  only  a  fragment,  and  the  chronicle  does  not  begin  so  early  in  his 
stor^.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  these  ballads  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  their  style.  It  relates  to  a  summons  made  by  the  Cid  to 
Queen  Uiraca,  to  surrender  her  castle  which  held  out  against  his  sove- 
reign, Sanco  the  Brave,  the  queen's  sister  :— 
Away!  away,  proud  Boddricl 

Castiliaii,.  proud,  awajl 
Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  time, 

That  happy,  hououred  day, 
When,  at  St.  James's  holy  shrine, 
Thy  Imighthood  first  was  won ; 
When  Fer^baand,  mj  royal  sire, 

Confessed  thee  for  a  son. 
He  gave  thee  then  thy  knightly  arms, 

lAy  mother  gave  thy  steed; 
Tbj  spurs  were  buckled  by  these  hands, 

ThiUi  thou  no  grace  might* st  need. 
And  had  not  chuice  forbid  the  vow, 

r  thought  with  thee  to  w«d; 
Biit  Cbnnt  Lozano's  daughter  flur 

Thy  happy  bride  was  led. 
With  her  came  wealth,  an  ample  store, 

But  power  was  mine,  and  state: 
Bh>ad  lands  are  good  and  have  their  graces 

But  he  that  reigns  is  great; 
'Ihj  wife  is  well;  thy  match  was  wise; 

Tet,  Roderic!  at  thy  side 
A  vassal's  daughter  sits  by  thee, 
AM  not  axoyal  bride  I ' 
OnrioelioadoawoiiLd  lead  uaio  descant  on  the  <^Chix>nicli»6y'''wIuc!i 
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were  the  record  of  250  yean  of  Spanish  histoiy,  and  are  unnTalled  in 
richness,  in  variety,  and  in  picturesque  and  poetical  elements ;  hut  we 
must  pass  on  to  a  hrief  mention  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  where^ 
agaiD,  we  would  gladly  have  Imgered. 

The  first  and  hest  of  these,  the  ^' Amadb" — ^which  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  curate  when  the  greater  part  of  Don  Quixote's  lihrary  was 
oonsiflpied  to  the  flames — was  written  oy  a  Portuguese,  named  Vasco  de 
Lobeira,  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  Portuguese 
original  has,  however,  disappeared,  the  MS.  being  supposed  to  have 
penshed  in  iike  library  of  a  nobleman  in  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon^ 
m  1765,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  romance  is  derived,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  Spanish  translation  of  Montalvo,  which  was  printed  in. 
1519.  The  ''Amaois"  has  been  the  most  accessible  book  of  chivalry 
that  ever  was  published,  there  being  no  currently-spoken  European 
language  that  does  not  afford  a  version.  From  the  parent  stem  a 
thousaud  branches  shot  forth,  indudiug  '' Esplandian,*'  "Florisando," 
"Lisuarte,"  "Florisel,"  "Leandro,"  «  Belianis  of  Greece,"  "The  Fa- 
mily of  the  Palmerins/'  and  a  host  of  others,  long  forgotten,  or  living 
only  in  the  allusions  of  that  immortal  knight  sent  forth  by  Cervantes  to 
scatter  and  consume  them.  The  most  curious  in  our  eyes  are,  perhaps, 
the  religious  romances  of  chivalry,  which  the  Church  encour^ed,  with 
the  object  of  extending  her  influence  through  a  medium  which  had 
become  so  popular.  In  general  they  were  cast  into  the  form  of  allegories, 
like  "  The  Celestial  Chivalry,"  "  The  Christian  Chivahy,"  "The  Knight 
of  the  Bright  Star,"  and  "The  Christian  History  and  Warfare  of  the 
Stranger  ^ight,  the  Conqueror  of  Heaven** — all  printed  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  during  the  period  when  the  passion  for  the 
romances  of  chivalry  was  at  its  height. 

Of  the  oldest  and  most  curious  of  these,  "  The  Celestial  Chivalry,** 
Mr.  Ticknor  gives  the  folloTring  account : — 

Christ  18  represented  in  it  as  the  Knight  of  the  Lion ;  his  twelve  Apostles  as  th» 
twelve  Knights  of  his  Round  Table;  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Knight  of  the  Desert ; 
and  Lucifer  as  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent;— the  main  history  being  a  warftie 
between  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  and  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent.  It  begins  at  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  ends  on  Mount  Calvary,  involving  in  its  progress 
almost  every  detail  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  often  using' the  very  woids  of 
Scripture.  Everything,  however,  is  forced  into  the  fbrms  of  a  strange  and  revolt- 
ing allegory.  Thus,  for  the  temptation,  the  Saviour  wears  the  shield  of  the  Lion 
of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  and  rides  on  the  steed  of  Penitence,  given  to  him  by  Adam. 
He  then  takes  leave  of  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Celestial  Emperor,  like  a 
youthful  knight  going  out  to  his  first  passage  at  arms,  and  proceeds  to  the  waste 
and  desert  country,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  adventures.  On  his  approach,  the 
Knight  of  the  Desert  prepares  himself  to  do  battle,  but,  perceiving  whoUt  is, 
humbles  himself  before  his  coming  prince  and  master.  Tlie  baptism,  of  course^ 
follows;  that  is,  the  Knight  of  the  lion  is  received  into  the  order  of  the  Knight- 
hood of  Baptism,  in  the  presence  of  an  old  man,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  Anagogic 
Master,  or  the  Interpreter  of  all  Mysteries,  and  two  women,  one  voung  and  the 
other  old.  All  three  of  them  enter  directly  into  a  spirited  discussion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  rite  they  have  just  witnessed.  The  old  man  speaks  at  large, 
and  explains  it  as  a  heavenly  allegory.  The  old  woman,  who  proves  to  be  Sina- 
goga,  or  the  representation  dT  Judusm,  prefers  the  ancient  ordinance  provided  by 
Abraham,  and  authorised,  as  she  says,  by  ''that  celebrated  Doctor,  Moses," 
rather  than  this  new  rite  of  baptism.  The  younger  woman  replies,  and  defends 
the  new  institution.  She  is  the  Church  Militant;  and  the  Knight  of  the  Desert 
deciding  the  point  in  her  favour,  Sinagoga  goes  off  fbll  of  anger,  ending  thus  the 
first  part  of  the  action.  The  great  Anagogic  Master,  according  to  an  understand- 
ing previously  had  with  the  Church  Militant,  now  follows  the  Knight  of  the  laon 
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to  the  desert,  and  there  explains  to  him  the  true  myiterj  and  efficacy  of  Christian 
haptiBxn.  After  this  preparation,  the  Knight  enters  on  his  first  adventure  aUd 
battle  with  the  Knight  or  the  Serpent,  which,  in  all  its  details,  is  represented  as 
a  duel, — one  of  the  parties  coming  into  the  lists  accompanied  by  Abel,  Moses,  and 
David,  and  the  other  by  Cain,  Goliath,  and  Haman.  Each  of  the  speeches 
recorded  in  the  Evangelists  is  here  made  an  arrow-shot  or  a  sword- thrust;  the 
scene  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises  made  there,  are  brought 
in  as  far  as  their  incongruous  nature  will  permit;  and  then  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  long  romance  is  abruptly  ended  by  the  precipitate  and  disgraceful  flight  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Serpent. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  that  drama,  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
prolific  in  Europe,  now  succeeds.  As  in  all  other  European  countries,  it 
first  assumed  a  religious  form;  and  "mysteries,"  though  objected  to  by 
Alfonso  the  Tenth,  were  enacted  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. They  continued  to  be  in  vogue  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  for 
it  is  not  until  the  "  representations"  of  Juan  de  Enzina  appeared,  in  the 
year  1492,  that  the  secular  drama,  or  drama  proper,  can  be  said  to  have 
struck  root.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  Enzina's  eclogues  that  he  fairly 
emancipates  himself  from  the  spiritual  thraldom  which  had  weighed  so 
long  upon  dramatic  art.  Some  remarkable  efforts  to  represent  the  actual 
form  and  pressure  of  the  age  had,  it  is  true,  been  attempted  in  the 
"  Coplas  de  Mingo  Revulgo,"  and  in  "  The  Tragi-Comedy  of  Calisto 
and  MelibcBa/'  better  known  as  "  La  Celestina,"  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  personage  in  it — an  old  woman,  who  is  half  a  pretender  to 
witchcraft,  and  half  a  dealer  in  love  philters.  This  latter  work — rather 
a  dramatised  romance  than  a  proper  drama — had  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  at  the  time  in  Europe  in  point  of  literary  merit;  and,  in  spite  of 
much  that  is  repulsive  in  the  language  and  subject,  its  popularity  was 
unrivalled,  and  the  very  name  of  Celestina  became  a  proverb.  So  much 
was  it  liked,  that,  down  to  the  days  of  Don  Quixote,  no  Spanish  book  was 
so  much  read  at  home  and  abroad. 

After  Juan  de  Enzina,  the  most  prominent  dramatic  names  are  Gii 
Vicente  and  Torres  Naharro.  In  the  plays  of  the  latter  the  dialogue  is 
<easy  and  natural,  and  they  contain  spirited  lyrical  poetry,  but  the 
langxiage  is  often  gross,  and  their  structure  rude ;  nor  can  we  consider 
that  anything  fairly  deserving  the  name  of  a  popular  national  drama 
was  founded  until  a  new  era  arose  for  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
While  on  the  subject,  however,  and  with  reference  to  the  late  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  drama,  we  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
period  when  Lope  de  Rueda,  between  1544  and  1567,  gave  the  impulse 
which  had  so  long  been  wanting.  How  imperfect  the  appliances  of  the 
stage  were  in  his  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  account  which  Cervantes  thus 
humorously  gives  of  a  manager  s  properties  : — 

In  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spaniard  (he  says)  the  whole  apparatus  of  a 
manager  was  contained  in  a  large  sack,  and  consisted  of  four  white  shepherd's 
jackets,  turned  up  with  leather,  gilt  and  stamped;  four  beards,  and  sets  of  false- 
hanging  locks,  and  four  shephenl's  crooks,  more  or  less.  The  plays  were  col- 
loquies, like  eclogues,  between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,  fitted 
up  and  extended  with  two  or  three  interludes,  whose  personages  were  sometimes 
a  negress,  sometimes  a  bully,  sometimes  a  fool,  and  sometimes  a  Biscayan — ^for  idl 
these  four  parts,  and  many  others.  Lope  himself  performed  with  the  greatest 
excellence  and  skill  that  can  be  imagined.  .  .  .  The  theatre  was  composed  of 
four  benches  arranged  in  a  square,  with  five  or  six  boards  laid  across  them,  that 
were  thus  raised  atout  four  palms  from  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  fiumiture  c^  the 
theatre  was  an  old  blanket  drawn  aside  by  two  cords,  making  what  they  call  a 
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tiring-room,  behind  which  were  the  imigfciang,  who  sang  old  hftflads  withoat  it 
gnitar. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  iheatrioal  resources  were  scarcely  improTei, 
or  had  gone  back  to  the  old  condition  of  things,  when  nearly  250  yeais 
later,  and  almost  within  our  own  recollection,  Southey  witnessed  dra- 
matic performances  in  Spain,  the  accounts  of  which  are  too  amusing  for 
us  not  to  quote.     He  first  spei^  of  what  he  saw  at  Coruoa : — 

The  theatre  is  painted  with  a  muddy  light  blue,  and  a  dirty  yellow,  withoat 
jgilding,  or  any  kind  of  ornament.  In  the  pit  are  the  men,  each  seated  in  a  great 
arm-chair;  the  lower  class  stand  behind  these  seats:  above  are  the  women,  for 
both  the  sexes  are  separated.  The  centre  box,  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  is 
appointed  for  the  magistrates,  covered  in  the  front  with  red  stuff,  and  ornamented 
with  the  royal  arms.  The  motto  is  a  cuiioiis  oae— **  Silencio  y  no  fumas.**^ 
**  Silence  and  no  smoking." 

The  characters  were  represented  by  the  most  ill-looking  man  and  woman  I  ever 
saw.  The  man's  dress  was  a  threadbare  brown  coat  lined  with  sUk,  that  had  onoe 
been  white,  and  dirty  corduroy  waistcoat  and  breeches;  his  beard  was  black,  and 
Ms  neckcloth  and  shoes  dirty;  bat  his  face!  Jack  Ketch  might  sell  the  reversioa 
«f  his  fee  for  him,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  defrauding  the  purchaser.  A  soldier 
was  the  other  character,  in  old  black  velvet  breeches,  with  a  pair  of  gaiters 
reaching  above  the  knee,  that  appeared  to  have  been  made  out  of  some  black- 
smith's old  leathern  apron.  A  farce  followed,  and  the  hemp-stretch  man  again 
made  his  appearance,  having  blacked  one  of  his  eyes  to  look  blind.  M.  observed 
that  he  looked  better  with  one  eye  than  two,  and  we  agreed  that  the  loss  of  his 
head  would  be  an  addition  to  his  beauty. 

The  prompter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  about  half-way  above  it,  before 
a  little  tin  screen,  not  unlike  a  man  in  a  cheese  toaster.  He  read  the  whole  play 
with  the  actors,  in  a  tone  of  voice  equally  loud ;  and  when  one  of  the  performess 
added  a  little  of  his  own  wit,  he  was  so  provoked  as  to  abuse  him  aloud,  and  shales 
the  book  at  him.  Another  promoter  made  his  appearance  at  the  opera,  unshaved 
and  dirty  beyond  description;  they  both  used  as  much  action  as  the  actors.  The 
scene  that  falls  between  the  acts  would  disgrace  a  puppet-show  of  an  English 
fair;  on  one  side  is  a  hill,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  sugar-loaf,  with  a  temple  on 
the  sunmiit,  exactly  like  a  watch-box ;  on  the  other  Parnassus,  with  Fegasus 
Striking  the  top  in  his  flight,  and  so  giving  a  source  to  the  waters  of  Helicon;  but 
such  is  tae  proportion  of  the  horse  ta  the  mountain,  that  you  would  imagine  him 
to  be  only  taking  a  flying-leap  over  a  large  ant-hill,  and  think  he  would  destroy 
the  whole  economy  of  the  state,  by  kicking  it  to  pieces.  Between  the  hiHs  lay  a 
vity,  and  in  the  air  sits  a  duok-legged  Minerva,  surrounded  by  flabby  Cupids.  I 
could  see  the  hair-dressing  behind  the  scenes:  a  child  was  sufibred  to  play  on  the 
stage,  and  amuse  himself  by  sitting  on  the  scene,  and  swinging  badcward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  endanger  setting  it  on  fire.  Five  chandeliers  were  lighted  by 
only  twenty  candles.  To  represent  night,  they  turned  up  two  rough  planks,  about 
eight  inches  broad,  before  the  stage  lamps;  and  the  musicians,  whenever  th^ 
setired,  blew  out  their  tallow  candles.  But  the  most  singular  thing  is  the  drawing 
up  the  curtain.  A  num  climbs  up  to  the  roof,  catches  hold  of  a  rope,  and  then 
jumps  down;  the  weight  of  his  body  raising  the  curtain,  and  that  of  the  cortain 
breiUcing  his  fall.  I  did  not  see  one  actor  with  a  clean  pair  of  shoes.  The  women 
wore  in  their  hair  a  tortoiseshdl  comb  to  part  it,  the  back  of  which  is  concaTQ^ 
and  so  large  as  to  resemble  the  front  of  a  small  white  bunnet.  This  would  not 
have  been  inelegant  if  their  hair  had  been  clean  and  without  powder,  or  even 
appeared  decent  withoat  it. 

It  was  not  much  hotter  when  he  got  to  Madrid : — 

On  Monday  we  were  at  the  Spanish  comedy.  There  is  a  stationary  table  fixed 
where  the  door  is  on  the  English  vtage,  and  (what  is  a  stranger  peculiarity)  no 
Money  is  paid  going  in,  but  a  man  oomes  reund  and  coUecta  it  between  the  ads. 
Between  every  act  is  a  kind  of  operatioal  finoe— a  piece  of  Jow  and  gross  buffoon- 
«cy,  which  oonstantly  gives  the  lie  to  their  motto—"  Representing  a  varied  of 
aotioas,  we  lecemmend  virtue  to  the  people."  It  is  a  large  and  inelegant  theatre, 
pv^ssntiBg  to  the  eiye-oaly  a  mass  of  taiwished  gilding.  So  bad^  was  it  lightedr 
that  to  see  the  company  was  impossibla    The  representation  began  at  half-psst 
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ftor,  and  wu  orer  at  oig^t.  I  have  heazd  a  carious  specimen  of  wSt  firom  a 
Spanuh  comeHj.  During  the  ahsence  of  a  physician  his  servants  prescribe.  A 
patient  has  been  eating  too  mnch  hare^  and  they  oxder  him  to  take  grejfktund 

To  return  to  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda.  When  theatrical  entertain- 
ments were  not  given  in  chuicnes  or  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  they 
took  place  in  the  public  squares.  Lope  de  Rueda  was  the  first  who 
brought  them  into  the  open  air ;  and  his  genial  farces  were  represented 
on  temporaiy  scaffolds,  by  his  own  company  of  strolling  players,  who 
stayed  but  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  even  the  largest  cities,  and  were 
sought,  when  there,  chiefly  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  anything  approaching  to  a  regular  establishment 
— and  this  is  far  removed  from  wnat  the  phrase  usually  implies — is  in 
1568,  when  an  arrangement  or  comprombe  between  the  church  and  the 
theatre  was  begun,  traces  of  which  have  subsisted  at  Madrid  and  else- 
where down  to  our  own  times.  Recollecting,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of 
dramatic  representations  in  Spain  for  refigious  edification,  the  govern- 
ment, ordered,  in  form,  tliat  no  actors  should  make  an  exhibition  in 
Madrid,  except  in  some  place  to  be  ^pointed  by  two  religious  brother- 
hoods, designated  in  the  decree,  and  for  a  rent  to  be  paid  to  them ;  an 
order  in  which,  after  1583,  the  general  hospital  of  the  city  was  included. 
Under  this  order,  as  it  was  originally  made,  we  find  plays  acted  from 
1668,  but  only  in  the  open  area  of  a  court-yard,  without  roofi,  seats,  or 
other  apparatus,  as  has  been  before  observed.  In  this  state  tldngs  con- 
tinued several  years;  till,  in  1579  and  1583,  two  court-yards  were  per- 
manently fitted  up  for  die  actors,  belonging  to  the  houses  in  the  streets 
**  Principe"  and  "  Cruz ;"  but  still  without  any  conveniences  necessaiy 
for  the  representation  of  a  national  drama.  But  though  the  proper 
foundation  was  not  yet  lud,  all  was  tending  to  and  preparing  for  it. 
The  stage,  rude  as  it  was,  had  still  the  ^preat  advantage  of  being  confined 
to  two  spots,  which,  it  is  worth  notice,  have  continued  to  be  the  sites  of 
the  two  principal  theatres  of  Madrid  ever  since.  The  number  of  authors, 
though  small,  was  yet  sufficient  to  create  so  general  a  taste  lor  i&eatrical 
representations,  that  Lopez  Finciano,  a  learned  man,  and  one  of  a 
temper  Uttle  likely  to  be  pleased  with  a  rude  draaia,  said : — ^'  When  I 
fee  that  Cianeros  or  Galveos  is  going  to  act,  I  run  all  risks  to  hear  Imn ; 
and  when  I  am  in  the  theatre,  winter  does  not  freeee  roe,  nor  sumnrer 
make  me  hot.**  The  public,  in  the  end,  decided  that  a  national  drama 
should  be  foTJued,  and  that  it  should  be  founded  on  natkmal  mann«w 
anddmotar. 

Having  given  this  accoont,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  di- 
gpression,  we  must  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  remainder  of  the  period 
of  which  we  pn^pose  to  treat,  as  there  w«re  influences  at  work  towards 
its  dose  which  operated  a  decided  change  in  Castilian  literature,  and  led 
the  way  to  that  form  of  poetical  composition  which,  once  altered  from 
liie  old  standard,  has  since  remained  firmly  fixed. 

The  Provencal  poets  had  their  share  in  affecting  the  literature  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  Vaieneia,  and  also  in  Arragoii ;  hat 
their  inflnenoe  flourished  only  for  a  time,  and  yielded  at  last  to  the  more 
ample,  more  vigorous,  and  richer  language  of  the  north.  The  same 
result  was  not,  however,  the  case  with  respect  to  Italy ;  for  though  the 
Castilian  tooigue  remaiiied  nnadiilterated  by  the  frequnit  contact  wfaifcb 
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arose  with  tte  more  cultivated  literature  of  SpaiaV  eWei'  sister,  Italian  ex- 
ample peijefrated  deeplj',creatiDg  anew  st^le,  which Ava3perfect0d  by  Bo^can 
fiud  GarcUasso  de  la  Vega.  It  was  during  the  leign  oi  Juan  II.  of  Castile 
TTT^efiten^uigfirpq:^  1407  to  1454  —that  the  attempt  tA  form  atr  Italian  school 
in  .^pain  ^as  first  made^  Thie  king,  who  was  utterly  unfitted'  to  go>'eriu 
9fld  wbo  le^,all  the  care?  of  stiite  to  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  tnna,  was 
}earped  and  9tudioufi  a  great  encourager  of  poetry,  and  hiihself  a  thak^ 
pif  verse?.  But  tlw  chief  Impulse  winch  the  progreds  of  poetry  received, 
^irpfe  from  the  exertions  mafle  by  the  Marquia  of  Villeno,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  SantilJanay  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank^  and  pos^es3ing  talents 
of  po  ?nean  oroer.  ^nrique  ^e  Yillena,  the  near  4dnsmiin  of 'j,uan  11'.'. 
i^^ds  forji  tixn^e^  Grand, Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  !addict^  him- 
^]f  Inmost  wholly  to  literature^  bis  favourite  studies,  besides  poetry  and 
.Ustpry,  bc^g  philosophy,  mathematics,  astrology^  and  alchemy.;'  th^iast 
pursuits,  indeed,  he  ui^gea  so  far  as  to  acquire  for  himself  the  reputation 
pf  a  necromancer,  and  thus  give  occasion  to  the  destruction  of  an  im- 
mexuse  quantity  o^  rare  books,  which,  after  his  deaths  were  burnt  by  an 
jgn<;xrant  Dpmmican  monk,  one  Lope  de  Barrientos,  the  king's  confessor. 
Yillena  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  carving ;  but,  however 
ijateresting  the  subject  in  a  g^tronomical  point  of  view,  he  woidd  have 

Essessed  litUe  claim  to  literary  reputation  had  he  confined  hiknself  to 
\  treatise  on  the  **  Arte  Cisoria/*  He  wrote  another  on  the  **  Gay^ 
Sciencia,"  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  as  well  as  the  translations  whicn 
he  made  of  the  "Rhetorica"  of  Cicero,  the  "Djvina  Commcdia*^  of 
Pante,  and  a,  part  of  his  version  of  the  "  iEneid  of  Virgil."  A  work,  in 
ivvelve  chapters,  called  "  The  Labours  of  Hercules,**  which  survived  him 
for  nearly  a  century,  is  that  by  which  he  deserves  besrt  to  be  remembere^ 
as  the  language  is  good,  and  the  general  composition  not  without  power 
^nd  grace..  His  immediate  follower,  Macias,  should  be  mentioned  hei-e^ 
not  only  for  his  poetry,  but  for  the  tragical  fate  that  befel  him,  which 
alone  is  worth  relating: — 

Maciat  **  £1  Enamorado,  or  The  lover,"  as  he  is  called  par  erceUence.  was  a 
GaUician  gentleman,  in  ihe  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  and  became 
i^namoured  of  a  maiden  attached  t6  the  same  princely  household  as  himselfl  But 
the  lady,  thodgh  he  won  her  love,  was  married,  under  tihe  authority  of  the 
marquis,  to  a  knight  of  Voreana.  Stili  Maeiia  in  no  degree  testrained  his  paasum, 
bill  ocmtlniied  to  eacpress  it  to  her  in  liis  verses,  as  he  had  done  before.  Tlie 
husband  was  naturally  offended,  and  complained  of  it  to  the  marquis,  who,  after 
in  vain  rebuking  his  follower,  used  his  power  as  Grahd  Master  of  the  Oder  of 
Calatrava,  and  cast  Macias  into  prison.  But  there  he  oaly  devoted  himself  wat^ 
passionately  tb  the  thoughts  of  his  lady,  and,  by  his  persevering. lorvi^  atiU  more 
provoked  her  husband,  who,  secretly  following  lum  to  his  prison  at  Agomlla,^  and 
watching  him  one  day  as  he  chanced  to  be  singing  of  his  lovo  and  his  sufferings, 
was  so  ^ung  by  jealousy,  that  he  cast  a  dart  through  the  gratings  of  the  window, 

^atid  ):illed  th^  unfbrtunate  poet^  with  the  name  of  his  lady  stiU  trembling  on  his 
lips.    The  sensation  produced  l^  the  death  of  Macias  was  such  as  belongs  only  to 

^  an  imaginative  age^  and  to  the  sympathy  &U  for  one  who  pensUed  becauso  ^c  was 

j'both  a  troubadour  and  a  lover.  All  men  who  desired  to  be  thought  cultivated 
mourned  his  fAte,    His  few  poems,  in  his  native  GaUiciaiH  became  generally 

^Itnown,  atid  Were  greatly  admired.  Pndsed  by  every  succeeding  poet,  firom  the 
'Marquis  of  Villena  himself  txf  Oalderon  and  liope^  the  name  of  Macias  passed  into 
a  jprovctb,  and  became  Bynonymovs  wiith  the  highest  and  tonderest  lov«. 

A  much  higher  rank  in  literature  than  that  occupied  by  Viflena  mu$t 
>  be  assigned  to  the  Marquis  de  Santillana,  a  member  of  the  illustrious 
•family  of  Mendoza,  which  has  sometimes  claimed  the  Cid  for  its  founder. 
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sod  wfaicb,  with  a^  ]png  suceos^on  of  honoyrs,  reaches  dowi^  tc^  our  own 
times*  l^njike  his  friend  yilleD%  the  Marquis  of  SantJIlana  Was  a  distin*- 
guished  soldier,  fitid  though  involvod,  froqpi  his  hvi;h  and  position,  ia 
affairs  of  state  at  a  period  of  great  confu^iop  and  violence,  cuHivated 
poetiy  with  great  earnestness  i^id  success^  His  creed  was  this:  that 
"  knowledge  neither  hlupts  th^  ppint  of.  the  lance,  nor  weakefis  the  artil 
that  wields  a  knightly  sword ;"  and  what  he  estahlished  ii^  ^eoiy  he 
enforced  by  practice.  In  the  poetry  of  SantiUana  the  traces  of  Italrati 
culture  axfe  vej*y  evident.  D^te,  Petrarch,  and  Bocca<?lo  were  his 
favourites,  and  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  Italian  form  of  the  sohilet  illld 
Spain.  Of  the  imany  poems  which  he  wrote,  the  most  important  is  one 
approaching  the  form  of  a  drama,  called  the  **  Comedieta  d^  Ponxa;'' 
founded  on  the  story  of  a  disastrous  sea-fight  with  the  Genoese,  in  thb 
year  1435,  Though  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  unskilful  and  pedantic  ia 
combination  of  allegory  with  fact,  the  versification  is  easy  and  flowing; 
and  some  passages  adapted  from  the  "  Inferno"  of  Dante  are  skilfully  iiH 
traduced.  A  more  popular — ^if  not  a  more  important — work  than  this,  by 
Santillana,  is  a  collection  of  rhymed  proverbs,  called  '^  Centiloquio,'' 
partly  derived  from  Scripture  and  partly  from  the  current  expressions  of 
the  oommon  people  of  Spain,  amongst  whom  proverbial  wisdom  ha^s 
always  been  so  rife.  The  chief  value  of  the ''  Centiloquio"  arises  from  ih^ 
fact  of  their  being  the  oldest  collection  of  proverbs  made  in  modern  timeA 
They  were  printed  as  early  as  1496,  and  went  through  nine  or  ten 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  next  century. 

Juan  de  Mena  is  the  next  poet  of  note,  and,  cultivating  the  Icourtly  styl^ 
introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  became,  from  his  position  about 
the  king,  a  sort  of  poet  laureate  without  the  title.  He  also  adopted  the 
Italian  model,  and  followed  Dante,  as  well  in  his  ''Coronation,'*  as  in  a 
longer  poem,  called  ''The  Labyrinth,"  but  nevertheless  the  Castilian 
knguae^e  made  more  progress  under  his  hands  than  it  had  done  for  a  long 
peiiod  before. 

'*  But  while  verse  was  so  much  cultivated,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  **  prose, 
though  not  less  regarded,  and  coming  properly  into  the  fashionable  liteka* 
ture  of  the  age,  made  some  progress."  There  were  two  prose  writers  in 
the  reign  of  John  II.  who  deserve  particular  mention.  The  first  is,  Ferna|i 
Gpmez  de  Cibdareal,  the  king^s  physician  and  fumliar  friend,  whose  lettei^ 
are  very  amusing,  from  the  simple  and  natural  tone  that  pervades  them, 
the  court  gossip  which  they  relate,  and  the  stories  which  they  contain. 
One  <>f  these,  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  giving  an  account  of  thjs 
death  of  John  II.,  is  affecting  from  its  earnest  simplicity.  The  fpllowing 
passage  is  Interesting.,  After  smcerely  lamenting  his  royal  master,  be 
says: —  ' 

Three  hours  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said  to  me,  "  Bachielor  CibdareaJ,  I 
ought  to  havii  he^n  horn  the  son  of  a  tradeaman,  and  then  I  should  hare  been  a 
friar  of  Abrojo,  and  not  a  king  of  Castile."  And  then  he  asked  pardon  of  all 
abont  hid),  if  he  had  done  them  any  wrong,  and  bade  me  ask  it  for  him  of  those  of 
whom  he  could  not  ask  it  himself.  I  fbllowod  him  to  his  grave  in  St.  Paul's,  ai^d 
then  came  to  this  lonely  roont  in  the  raburba,  for  I  am  now  bo  weary  of  life  that  I 
do  rot  think  It  will  be  a  diflBcult  matter  to  loosen  me  from  it,  much  aa  men  com- 
monly fear  death;  Two  days  ago  I  went  to  see  the  queen ;  but  I  found  the  palace, 
ft-om  the  to^  to  rthc  ;botton),  so  empty,  that  the  house  of  the  Admiral  and  that  of 
Count  Benevpnte  are  better  served.  / 

FerHaa  Pereh  de  fliaman^'a  member  of  one  of  the  nobles^  famijiei^'bf 
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Spain,  md  an  anoeetor  of  Garoilasso  de  la  Vega,  19  the  second  of  l^ese 
prose  wrttenr;  and  his  work,  called  "  Genealogies  and  Portraits,"  fbrms  aa 
interesting  collection  of  sketches  of  the  lives,  characters,  and  families  of 
seyeral  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  time,  snoh  as  Henry  II L,  John  If., 
the  Conetahle  Alonso  de  Luna,  and  the  Marquis  of  Villena.  It  is  manljr 
in  its  tone,  and  marked  with  vigorous  and  original  tliooght 

Prose  writiog  of  sufficient  valoe  to  mark  the  gradual  improrement  of 
Spanish  literature,  was  illustrated,  also,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
snccess<^  of  John  II. ;  the  most  eminent  writers  heing  Juan  de  Lueena, 
Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  Almela,  Ortiz,  and  Fernando  del  Pulgar;  the  last, 
the  author  of  the  '^  Claros  Varones  de  Castilla,''  in  purpose  similar  to  the 
"  Portraits"  of  Guzman,  hut  in  style  considerably  superior. 

A  few  lines  only  remain  for  us  to  speak  of  the  &mily  of  the  Manriqaes, 
who  hare  left  their  names  on  perpetual  record  as  poets,  statesmen,  and 
soldiers,  and  whom  we  find  justly  described  as  men  *^  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  marked  with  its  strongest  characteristics."  They 
belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  Laras  of  the  old  ballads  and  chronicles, 
and  were  worthy  descendants  of  a  line  so  illustrious.  The  two  brotheiBy 
Rodrigo  and  Gomez  Manriqne,  were  distinguished  soldiers  and  not  un- 
distinguished poets ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  the  name  was  Jorge  Man- 
rique,  the  son  of  Rodrigo,  and  author  of  that  beautiful  poem,  "  The 
Coplas  de  Manrique,"  which,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ori- 
ginal Castilian,  loses  none  of  its  vahie  in  the  admirable  translation  of 
Professor  Longfellow.  We  would  quote  from  his  version,  had  not  the 
absence  of  a  law  of  international  copyright  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  placed  the  whole  of  his  works,  in  the  cheapest  form,  at  the 
command  of  every  purchaser.  On  the  Coplas  themselves,  Mr.  Ticknor 
remarks,  **  No  earlier  poem  in  the  Spanish  language,  if  we  except  some 
of  the  early  ballads,  is  to  be  compared  with  these  for  depth  and  truth  of 
feeling ;  and  few  of  any  subsequent  period  have  reached  the  beauty  or 
power  of  its  best  portions." 

In  this  hasty  and  necessarily  imperfect  outline  of  the  early  literature  of 
Spain,  we  have  reached  the  close  of  the  first  great  period  by  which  ita 
amnals  are  distinguished,  and  in  terminating  onr  notice  we  cannot  do 
better  than  append  to  our  sketch  the  obs«vations  which  the  author,  to 
whom  we  have  been  so  much  indebted,  has  made  upon  the  predecessors 
of  that  age  which  brought  forth  such  names  as  those  of  Garcilasso,  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  of  Cervantes,  of  Quevedo,  and  of  Calderon  de  la  Bstrca; 
names  for  ever  associated  with  the  glory  of  the  most  glorious  period  <^ 
die  history  of  their  land. 

Poetry,  or  the  love  of  poetry,  made  progress  with  the  great  advancement  of  tha 
nation.  The  language  of  Castile  had  already  asserted  its  supremacy,  and,  wilfer 
the  old  Castilian  spirit  of  cultivation,  was  spreading  into  Andalusia  and  Arragoa, 
and  planting  itself  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Mia> 
diterranean.  Chronicle  writing  was  become  frequent,  and  had  begun  to  take  tha 
fi)rras  of  regular  histoiy.  The  drama  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  '^  Celestina^  in 
frose,  and  the  more  strictly  scenic  efforts  of  Torres  Naliarro  in  verse.  Homanoa 
writing  was  at  the  height  of  its  success;  and  die  old  ballad  spirit — the  true  foun* 
dation  of  Spanish  poetry— liad  received  a  new  impulse  and  richer  materials  firana 
the  contesta  in  which  all  Christian  Spain  had  borne  a  part  amidst  the  meun- 
taina  of  Qranada^  and  firom  the  wild  tales  of  the  feuds  and  adventures  of  rival 
factions  within  the  walls  of  that  devoted  city.  Bveiything^  indeed,  announced  a 
decided  movement  in  the  literatuie  of  the  nation,  and  almost  everything  seemed 
a»  fkvow  aad  £K»Ulate  it. 
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MB.  UACia's  KJUffNEL  MANAOBMXirr. 

Th£  Deader  will  now  have  the  kindness  to  consider  that  Mr.  Puffington 
has  under^ne  his  swell  huntsman,  Dick  Bragg^,  for  three  whole  yearSy 
^iiriug  which  time  H  was  difficult  to  say  whether  his  winter's  service  or 
his  summer's  impudence  was  most  (nppressive.  Either  way,  Mr.  Puffing- 
ton  had  had  enough  hoih  of  him  and  the  honours  of  hound-keeping.  Mr. 
Bragg  was  not  a  judicious  tyrant.  He  lorded  it  too  much  over  Mr. 
PufSngton  ;  was  too  fond  of  showing  himself  off,  and  exposing  his 
masters  ignorance  before  the  servants,  and  field.  A  stranger  would 
have  thought  that  Mr.  Bragg»  and  not  '<  Mr.  Puff,"  as  Bragg  called  him^ 
kept  the  hounds.  Mr.  Pu^gton  took  it  m«tty  quietly  at  first,  Brag^ 
inundating  him  with  what  they  did  at  the  Duke  ot  Downeybird's,  Lorn 
Reynard's,  and  the  other  great  places  in  which  he  had  lived,  till  he  almost 
made  Puff  believe  that  such  ^eatment  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
hound-keeping.  Moreover,  the  cost  was  heavy,  and  the  promised  sub- 
scriptions almost  wholly  imaginary;  even  if  they  had  been  paid,  they 
would  not  have  covered  a  quarter  of  the  expense  Mr.  Bragg  run  him  to, 
and,  worst  of  aU,  there  was  an  increann^  instead  of  a  diminishing  ex- 
penditure.    Trust  a  servant  for  keeping  thiugs  up  to  the  mark. 

AU  things,  however,  have  an  end,  and  Mr.  Bragg  began  to  get  to  the, 
end  of  Mr.  Puff's  patience.     As  he  got  older  he  got  fonder  of  his  five- 

Eund  notes,  and  began  to  scrutinise  bills  and  ask  questions ;  to  be,  as 
r.  Bragg  said,  <*  very  little  of  the  gentleman,''  in  short.  Bragg, 
however,  being  quite  one  of  your  "  make-hay-while-the-sun-ahines"  sort», 
and  knowing  too  well  the  style  of  man  to  calculate  on  a  lengthened 
duration  of  office,  just  put  on  the  steam  of  extravagance,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  try  how  mucn  he  could  spend  him.  His  bills  for  draft  hounds 
irere  enormous ;  he  was  continually  chopping  and  changing  his  horses, 
often  almost  without  consulting  his  master ;  he  had  a  penect  museum  of 
saddles  and  bridles,  in  which  every  invention  and  variety  of  bit  was 
eabibited;  and  he  had  paid  as  much  as  eight-and-twenty  pounds  to 
different  ^^  valets'*  and  grooms  for  invaluable  recipes  for  cleanmg  leathec 
hreeches  and  gloves.  Altogether,  Bragg  overdid  the  thing;  and  when  Mr. 
Puffington,  in  the  solitude  of  a  wet  winter's  day,  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  drew  oat  a  "  balance  sheet,"  he  found  that  on  the  average  of  six  brace 
foxes  to  the  season,  they  had  cost  him  about  three  hundred  pound  a-head. 
It  was  true  that  Bragg  always  returned  five  or  six-and-twenty  braces 
hak  that  waa  aa  between  Bragg  and  the  public,  as  between  Bragg  and 
hifl  master  the  smaller  figure  was  the  amount. 

Mr.  Puffington  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  he  now  thought  if  he  could. 
g)et  Mr.  Spoaga  (who  he  still  believed  to  be  a  sporting  author  on  his 
tnnelfl)  to  immortalise  him,  he  might  retire  into  privaoy,  and  talk  o£ 
**when  /  kept  hounds,"  «*  when  /  hunted  the  country,"  ^  when  /was 
mastar  of  hounds  /  did  tfais^  and  /  did  that,"  and  fuss,  and  be  important, 
as  we  often  see  X-maaters  of  hounds  when  thev  go  out  with  other  packs* 
It  was  this  erooneaos  impresaioa  with  regard  to  Mc  Sponga  thal>t0ak 
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our  friend  tp  the  meet  o£  Lord  S^ainperdal9's:Jb9YU»49^at,9catuaabl^3i4 
Green,  $b  de|4>iled  in  our  tirenty-fourtb  ch^t^i  4^  ocqadiou  when  be  gave 
Mr.  Sponge  a  general  invitation  to  vig^  him  before  he  left  tt^oountsy,  an 
invitation  that  was  r  as  aocepti^  to.IVfr.  Spongei  onhia  expulsion  .from 
Jawlejrford  Court,  as  it  ww  agreeable  ^.Mr.  ruffiogton-^-bv  ppfning 
a  route  by  which  be  might  escape  from  the  penalty  of  houna-keeptng, 
and  the  persecution  of  his  huntsman.  r 

:  The  reader  will  tibierefare  now  have  the  kindpess  tq  oonndor  Mr. 
Puffington  in  receipt  of  Mr.  Sponge's  note,  volunteeriji|g  a  visit. 

WiUi  gay  and  cheerful  stepsi  our  friend  hurried,  off  to  the  kennel,  tQ 
communicate  the  intelligence  tx>  Mr.  .Bragg  of  an  iiptended  honour  thi^ 
he.iniwaidly  beped  would  have  the  effect  of  exti^guisbingi  that  gxeat 
sporting  luminary,  .  .     .,     •        .  t 

Arriving  at  the  kennel,  he  learned  from  the  old  feeder,  Jack  I^prsehide, 
whoi  as  usual,  was  sluicing  the  flags  with  water;  that  Mr*.  Bzagg  was  in 
the  house  (a  house  that  had  been  the  steward's  in  the  dfiys  of  the  former 
owner  of  Hanby  House),  Thitl^er  Mr.  Fuffio^^n  proqeeded ;  and  the 
front  door  being  open  he  entered,  and  made  for  the  little  parlour  on  the 
light.  Opening  tne  door  without  knocking^  what  should  he  discover  but 
the  swell  huntsman,  Mr.  Bragg,  full  fig,  cap  on  bis  head,  best  scarlet  and 
leathers^  astride  a  saddle-stand,  sitting  for  Ins  portrait! 

^*  0,  dim  it  r*  exclaimed  Bragg,  clasping  the  front  pf  the  stand  as  if 
it  was  a  horse,  and  throwing  himself  off,  an  operation  that  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  new  saddle  on  which  he  was  seated  baiig  on  the  floor. 
"  0,  sc-e^e-^use  me,  sir,"  seeing  it  was  his  master^  "i  thought  it  was  my 
servant ;  but  this,  sir/'  continued  he,  blushing  and  looking  as  foolish  bb 
men  caught  in  such  an  act  generally  do — "  but  this,  sir,  is  my  frien^  ' 
Mr.  Ruddle,  the  painter,  sir — ^yes,  sir — very  talented  young  man,  sir — 
asked  me  to  sit  for  my  portriiit,  sir — ^is  going  to  publisn  a  series  of 
portraits  of  all  the  best  huntsmen  in  England,,  sir.*' 

"  And  masters  of  hounds,"  interposed  Mr.  Ruddle,  casting  a  sheepV 
eye  at  Mr.  Puffington.  ' 

"And  masters  of  hounds,  sir,*'  repeated  Mr.  Bragg;  **yes,  sir^  and 
masters  of  hounds,  sur ;"  Mr.  Bragg  being  stiU  somewhat  flurried  at  the 
unexpected  intrusion. 

'  "  Ah,  well,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Puffington,  who  was  still  eager  about  fab 
mission,  "  we'll  talk  about  that  after.  At  present  Tm  come  to  tdl  yon,* 
continued  he,  holding  up  Mr.  Sponge's  note,  **  <ihat  vre  must  brush  op  a 
IHtle— polish  up  a  little*— going  to  have  a  visit  of  dnspeotion  from  <  the 
great  Mr.  Sponge."  • .     '  ^ 

**  Indeed,  [sir!'*  replied  Mr.  Bragg,  with  the  slightest  possible  touch  of 
his  cap,  whnch  he  still  kept  on.  •*  Mr.  Sponge,  sir  I-*-4ndeed,  sir — Mr. 
Sponge,  sir^ pray  who  may  A^  be,  sir?*  •      i'    . 

**Oh*^why-^hity— hum— haw— he's  Mr.- Sponge,  yon  kndw— bedi 
hunting  with  Lord  Soampei^dale,  you  know-*-gpeat  spOrtsd/an,  in  ft«t— 
great  authority,  ydu  know."  '         ' 

"  Indeed — ^great  authority  is  he^^indeedM-oh^-^s^thinkB  So  |i'nms 
-*-*tc-e-s*i«e  me,  sir,  but  darb  sayj^sir^  I've  forgot  tot)re,sir,  -than  !Mr. 
8pottfi;e  ever  knew,  sir."  *  f 

*  Well,  but  yoa  nnisn't  tell  him  so,'^  obtemed  Mr^.  Puffington^  finofid 
t&at  Bragg  miglit  spoil  sport  o...    • 

'^'Oh,  tell  Um^^no;'  sneered  Bcagg,^ith<  A  jeik  of  the  head;  '^<teU 
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Uni-^no ;  Tm  not  exactly  sncH  a  vmSlsm  ai  llhat ;  on  the  cbntraty,  1*11 
ihake  tbhigs  pleasant,  sTr — sugar  his  itiilk  for  him,  sir,  in  dhort,  sir.'' 
'*  "  Sugar  his  niilk  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Puffington,  #ho  was  only  a  ttfattef- 
bf*fict  man  ;  '<  ^gar  his  milk — f  dare  say  he  ta^es  tea.**  ' 
'  "Well,  then,  sugar  his  tea,*  replied  Bragg,  with  a  sn^e;  adding, 
'^Cto  'eommodaie  myselli  to  cire^nmstances,"  at  the  same  time  takit)g  off 
his  cap  and  setting  a  chair  for  his  mf^ter. 

•  ^  Thank  yon/  hut  Vm  not  going  to  stop,"  replied'  Mr.  Puffington ;  "  I 
only  came  up  ^  let  you  know  who  you  had  to  expect^  so  that  you  might 
bi'ep^re,  you^now — have  all  on  the  square,  you  kiiow^— bert  horses^  best 
tiotinds — b^t  appearance  m  general,  you  know.'* 
"'  «That  FU  itttend  to,"'  replied  Mr.  Bragg^^*that  Ptt  attend  to,'^ 
repeated  he,,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  /7/,  as  much  as  to  Miy,  "  don*t  yom 
oMddfe  with  wKat  doesn't  coneem  you.* 

''  Mr.  Puffington  would  fiun  have  rebuked  him  for  his  ittinertinenoe,  sfil 
ii^deed  he  often  would  fain  have  rebuked  him,  but  Mr.  Bragg  had  so 
'overpowered  him  with  science,  and  imprest  him  w^th  the  necessity  of 
limping  him,  albeit  Mr.  Puffington  was  sensible  that  he  killed  very  fe# 
ibxes,  that  having  put  up  with  him  so  long  that  it  would  never  do  to  ridt 
k  c^uarrel  whidfi  might  lose  him  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  him  and  the 
hounds  altogether;  therefore,  Mr.  Puffington,  instead  of  saying  **you 
^mmed  conceited  humbug,  get  out  of  this,'*  or  indulging  in  any  obser- 
^dons  that  might  lead  to  controversy,  said,  with  a  saitisned,  conddenti^ 
hod  of  the  head — 

'  f  Fm  sure  you  will— I'm  sure  you  will,**  and  took  his  departure,  leavitag^ 
Mr.  Bragg  to  remount  the  saddle-stahd,  and  take  the  remamder  of  hi^ 
sittfng. 

Chapteb  XL. 

MR.  FUJrFlKGTON's  DOMESTIC  AUBANOEMUNTS. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Bragg  did  take  the  kennel  manage^ 
MDt  upon  himself,  or  there  is  no  saying  but  what  with  that  and  the 
iiouse  departhient,  coupled  with  the.  usual  fiissyness  of  a  bachek>r,  that 
the  event  might  have  proved  too  much  for  our  masters  The  notice  of 
tbe  intended  visit  was  short;  and  there. were  invitations  to  send  out,  and 
answees  to  get,  bedbwms  to  prepare,  and  culinary  arrangements  to 
snake^^-oaiTaDgeraents  that  people  in  town,  with  all  their  tradeepec^le  at 
ilieir  elbows,  can  have  no  idea  of/ the  diffieull^  of  effecting  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Puffington  was  fully  employed. 

I»  additicRi  to  the  parties  mentioned  in  his  note  to  Lofd  Scainperdale^ 
iria.,  -Washbally  Charley  Slapp;  and  Lumplefiv  were  Parson  Blossomnose, 
and  Mr.  Fossick  of  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt,  who  declined--^ Mr.  Cr%Qey  ef 
<3nibe  Hall;  and- Captain  'Gu^bo,  late^  the  Spotted  Horse.  Marinesi  who 
-aeeepted.,'  Mr/  Sj^aggon  was  a  sort  of  volunteer^  at  all  events,  an  uo^ 
desired  guest,  unless  his  lordship  accompanied  him.  It  so  happened  that 
"tfierl^ast  viuitkl  guest  ^vfas-the  fintto  arrive. 

:  ^  XoDd<  Scamperdab,' knowing  our  friend  Jack  was  not  over  affluent)  had 
no  idea  of  spoiling  him  by  too  muchluxur}',  and:. a&  the  railway  would 
'larte-a  certaiil  distdrfce  in  tfab.libe  of  Haal^^Honse,  he  desfxitched  Jack 
to  the  Over-shoes-over-boots  station  with  tbe>  dogtoart,  and  told  hiin  he 
tlv^Md  be  ehrft<to  ^find'  a  lus,  or  to  gtt  (some  sort  of- conveyance  at  the 
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Sqnand^neash  statioa  to  take  him  up  to  our  friend  Puffington's ;  at  att 
events,  his  lordship  added  to  himself^ ''  if  he  doesn't,  it'll  do  him  no  hana 
to  walk,  and  he  oan  easily  get  a  hoy  to  carry  his  bag." 

The  latter  was  tho  case,  for  though  the  station-master  assured  Jaek  oa 
his  arrival  at  Squandercash  that  there  was  a  'bus,  or  a  mail  gig,  or  a 
8(KDething  to  every  other  train,  there  was  nothing  in  connexion  with  the 
one  that  brought  him,  nor  would  he  undertake  to  leave  his  carpet  bag  at 
Hanby  House  before  breakfast  time  the  next  morning. 

Jack  was  highly  enraged,  and  proceeded  to  squint  his  eyes  inside  out, 
and  abuse  all  railways,  and  chairmen,  and  directors,  and  secretaries,  and 
clerks,  and  porters,  vowing  that  railways  were  the  greatest  uuisanoea 
mider  the  sun — that  they  were  a  perfect  impediment  instead  of  a  facility 
to  travelling — ^and  declared  that  formerly  a  gentleman  had  nothing  to  da 
hut  order  Ins  four  horses,  and  have  them  turned  out  at  every  stage  as  he. 
appeared,  instead  of  being  stopped  in  the  ridicM&us  manner  he  then  was ; 
tikd  he  strutted  and  stamped  about  the  station  as  if  he  would  put  a  slop 
to  the  whole  concern. 

His  vehemence  and  big  talk  operated  favourably  on  the  cockney 
station-master,  who,  thinking  he  must  he  a  duke,  or  some  great  man^ 
heg^n  to  consider  how  to  get  him  forwarded.  It  being  only  a  thinly 
populated  district — though  there  was  a  station  equal  to  any  mercantile 
emei^ncy,  indeed  to  the  requirements  of  the  whole  county— he  ran  the 
resources  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  through  his  mind,  and  ai 
leng^  was  obliged  to  admit — humbly  and  respectfully — ^that  he  really 
was  afraid  Martha  Muggins's  donkey  was  the  only  available  article. 

Jack  fumed  and  bounced  at  the  very  mention  a£  such  a  thing,  vowing 
that  it  was  a  downright  insult  to  propose  it;  and  he  was  so  humptious  thaft 
the  station-master,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  transaction,  sought 
the  privacy  of  the  electric  telegraph  office,  and  left  him  to  vent  the 
balance  of  his  wrath  upon  the  porters. 

Of  course  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  the  king  of  their  little 
colony  had  suggested,  and  finding  there  was  no  help  for  it,  Mr.  Spraggon 
at  last  submitted  to  the  humiliation,  and  set  off  to  follow  young  Muggini 
with  his  bag  on  the  donkey,  in  his  beet  top  boots,  worn  under  his 
trousers,  an  unpleasant  operation  to  any  one,  but  especially  to  a  man  like 
Jaek,  who  preferred  wearing  his  tops  out  against  the  flaps  of  hb  fHenda' 
saddles,  rather  than  his  soles  by  walking  upon  them.  However,  necessity 
said  yes,  and  cocking  his  flat  hat  jauntily  on  his  head,  he  stuck  a  cheroot 
in  his  mouth,  and  went  smoking  and  swaggering  on,  looking — or  rather 
squinting — bumptiously  at  every  body  he  met,  as  much  as  to  say, ''  Don't 
suppose  I'm  walking  from  necessity — it  U  because  I  like  it !"  • 

The  third  cheroot  brought  Jack  and  his  soHe  within  sight  of  Hanby 
House. 

Mr.  Puffington  had  about  got  through  all  the  fuss  of  his  prepamtioiii^ 
arranged  the  billets  oi  the  guests,  and  of  those  scarcely  less  important^ 
personages — their  servants,  allotted  the  stables,  and  rehearsed  the  wines^ 
when  a  chance  glance  through  the  gaily  furnished  drawing-room  window 
dbeov«red  Jack  trudging  up  the  trimly-kept  avenue. 
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So  fiayiDg,  Paffington  rashad  to  the  entrance,  and  downing  1 
with  a  snaved  white  hat,  advanced  cheerily  to  do  ao. 

Jack,  who  was  more  used  to  *^  cold  shoulder*'  than  cordial  receptionsy 
flquinted  and  stared  with  surprise  at  the  unwonted  warmth,  so  different  to 
their  last  interview,  when  Jack  was  fresh  out  of  his  day-hole  in  Bokoyer 
Brick  Fields ;  hut  not  heing  easily  put  out  of  his  way,  he  just  took  Puff  as 
Puff  took  him.  They  talked  of  Scamperdale,  and  they  talked  of  Frosirv** 
£Etce,  and  the  number  of  foxes  he  had  killed,  the  price  of  com,  and  the 
difference  its  lowness  made  in  the  keep  of  hounds  and  horses.  Alto* 
^ther  they  were  very  "  thick." 

*'  And  how's  our  friend  Sponge  ?*'  asked  Puffington,  as  the  conversa.- 
tion  at  length  began  to  flag. 

"  Oh,  he*s  nicely,"  replied  Jack ;  adding,  "  hasn't  he  come  yet  ?" 
'<  Not  that  I've  seen,"  answered Pufifington ;  adding,  '<  I  thought,  per- 
haps, you  might  come  together." 

"No,"  grunted  Jack;  **he  comes  from  Jawleyford's,  you  know;  Tm 
from  Woodmausteme." 

"  We'll  go  and  see  if  he's  come,"  observed  Puffington,  opening  a  door 
in  the  garden-wall,  into  which  he  had  manoeuvred  Jack,  communicating^ 
with  the  court-yard  of  the  stable. 

''  Here  are  his  horses,"  observed  Pii£Bngton,  as  Mr.  Leather  rode 
through  the  great  gates  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  renowned  huntera 
in  fall  marching  order. 

"  Monstrous  fine  animals  they  are,"  sidd  Jack,  squinting  intently  at 
them. 

"  They  are  that,"  replied  Puffington. 

"  Mr.  Sponge  seems  a  very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man,"  observed  Mr. 
Puffington. 

"  Oh,  he  is,"  replied  Jack — "  quite  the  lady,  I  may  say.'* 
''  Can  you  tell  me — can  you  inform  me — ^diat's  to  say,  can  you  giva 
mo  any  idea,"  hesitated  Puffington,   "  what  is  the  usual  practice — ^the 
usual  course — the  usual  understanding  as  to  the  treatment  of  those  sort 
of  gentlemen?" 

"  Oh,  the  best  of  everything's  good  enough  for  them,"  replied  Jack ; 
adding,  "just  as  it  is  with  me." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  mean  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking,  but  in  thft 
way  of  encouragement  —in  the  way  of  a  present,  you  know  ?"  adding— 
*'  What  did  my  lord  do  ?"  seeing  Jack  was  slow  at  comprehension. 

"  Oh,  my  loi^  damned  him  well,"  replied  Jack ;  adding,  with  a  lan^ 
and  a  jerk  of  the  head,  "he  didn*t  get  mueh  encouragement  firon 
him." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  worst  of  my  lord,"  observed  Puffington ;  <'  he's  rather 
coarse — rather  too  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  In  a  case  of  this  aorli 
you  know,  that  doesn't  happen  every  day,  or,  perhaps,  more  than  ono»  in 
a  man*s  life,  it*e  just  as  well  to  be  favourably  spoken  of  as  not,  you 
know;"  adding,  as  he  boked  intently  at  Jaek— -"  Do  you  understand  me?** 
,  Jack,  who  was  tolerably  quick  at  a  chance,  now  began  to  see  how 
things  were,  and  to  &thom  Mr.  Puffington's  mistake.  His  ready  iin»- 
gination  inimediately  saw  there  might  he  something  made  of  it^  to  ha 
pvepared  to  keep  up  the  delusion. 

"  fVh'O^-y  r  said  he^  straddling  out  Ks  leg^  clasping  his  hands  .to^ 
^ilhcr,  and  squintiDg  staadiiy  through  hia  spectacles,  to  try  and  aee^  hj 
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Puffington's  coufitenaoce,  how  much  ha  woold  Btdnd.  **  fVh'^hO'^  f  tei 
peated  he,  ^  I  shouldn't  think — though,  mind,  it*8  xneve  cfoojectur'  on 
my  part — that  you  couldn't  oflFer  him  Usa  thaa — twenty  or  fiv^and-i 
twenty  punds;  or,  say,  from  that  to  thirty,'*  continued  JacV,  seeing  that 
Puff's  countenance  remained  complacent  under  the  rise. 

'<  And  that  you  think  would  he  sufficient?"  asked  IHiff;  addiog — ''  If 
one  does  a  thing  At  all,  you  know,  it's  aa  well  to  do  it  hatidflom^ly/' 

**  True,"  replied  Jack,  sticking  out  his  g^reat  iiiiok  lip$,  *'  true.  I'm 
a  great  advocate  for  doing  things  handsomdy*  Mamya  row  I  haytf 
with  my  lord  for  thanking  fellows,  and  saying  ne*ll  remember  them,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  sixpence  or  a  shilling;  but  really  I  should  say,  if 
ou  were  to  give  him  forty  or  fifty  pund — say  a  fifty-pund  note,  be*4 


The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sponge# 
canteiing  up  the  avenue  on  the  conspicuous  piebald.  Mr.  Pu$ngtoit 
and  Mr.  Spraggon  greeted  him  as  he  sdighted  at  the  door. 

Sponge  was  quiddy  followed  by  Tom  Washball;  then  came  Charley 
Slapp  and  Lumpleg,  and  Captain  Guano  came  in  a  gig.  Mutual  bowa 
and  bobs  and  shakes  of  the  hand  being  exchanged,  amid  offers  of  "  any* 
thing  before  dinner"  from  the  host,  the  guests  were  at  length  shown  to 
their  respective  apartments,  from  which  in  due  time  they  emerged  loQk<« 
ing  like  so  many  bridegrooms. 

First  came  the  worthy  master  of  the  hounds  himself,  in  his  scarlet  dres^ 
coat,  lined  with  white  satin ;  Tom  Washball,  and  Charley  Slapp  also 
sported  Puff's  uniform;  while  Captain  Guano,  who  was  proud  of  his  leg, 
sported  the  uniform  of  the  Muffington  Hunt — a  pea-green  coat  lined 
^th  yellow,  and  a  yellow  collar,  white  shorts  with  gold  garters^  and  blacb 
silk  stockings. 

Spaggon  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  Lord  Scamperdale's  second 
best  coat,  his  lordship  having  taken  the  best  one  himself;  but  it  was 
passable  enough  by  candle-light,  and  the  seediness  of  the  blue  cloth  waif 
relieved  by  a  velvet  collar  and  a  new  set  of  the  Flat  Hat  Hunt  buttons! 
*^  F.  H.  H."  writhing  in  contortions— riveted  on  a  g^t  ground.  Mr.  Sponge 
wore  a  plain  scarlet  with  a  crimson  velvet  collar,  and  a  bright  fox  on  the 
frosted  ground  of  a  gilt  button,  with  tights  as  before ;  and  when  Mr.  Crane 
arrived  he  was  found  to  be  attired  in  a  dress  composed  partly  of /Mr. 
Puffiogton's,  and  partly  of  the  Muggeridge  Hunt  uniform-^the  red  coal 
of  the  former  surmounting  the  white  shorts  and  black  stockings  of  the 
other.  Altogether,  however,  they  were  uncommonly  smart,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  appreciated  each  other. 

The  dinner  was  sumptuous.  Vuff,  of  bourse,  was  in  the  chair;  and  Cap- 
tain Guano  coming  last  into  the  room,  and  being  very  fpnd  of  office,  was 
vice.  When  men  run  to  the  "noble  science'*  of  gastronomy,  they 
genecally  outstnp  the  ladies  in  the  art  of  dinn^  gi^ioff*  f<^  they' admit  of 
no  makeweight,  or  mere  ornamental  dishes^  but  eoncentnaite  thil  c<»0kft 
energies  on  sterling  and  approved  dishes.  Everything  men  set  on  if 
meant  to  be  eat  Above  all,  men  ave  not  too  fine  to  have  the  plat^- 
wanner  in  the  room,  the  defibleaoy  df  hot  pMes  having  proved  fatal  i» 
many  a  fine  feast.  .  It  was  evident  tha<i  Puff  prid^  himself  on  bis  tablk 
His  linen  was  the  finest  and  whitest,  his  cut-gKist  the  most  elegant 
and  transparent,  his  plate  the  brightest,  and  his  winM  the  most  edstiy 
i^d  reeherehe.    Like  many  people^  hoWeveiv  who  ore  not  mooh  in  tbe, 
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hitbif  oC dii^er ^ving',  h^ \r&s  ani^kiu^  ikttd  fiissy, too  intentupoii  xoaking 
people  cofttfoTtM^  to  allow  of  their  being  bo,  atnd  too  {(nxious  to  get 
jitfiunh  tod  dtink  to  tbeir  throAta  t6  aBotr  of  their  enjo}*ing  either. 
-•  He  iH3t  onlj^  pnxitteed  a  tremendous^  assbrttiient  of  wines— Hoc^,  Sau« 
terne.  Champagne,  Dai^k^'  Biii^ndv^  bnt  descended  into  endless  yarie* 
£ed  of  lorries  'and  Madeiras;  *  These  ne  pressed  upon  people,  always  in- 
sisting that  the  la^  Sample  was  the  best  > 

'  Like  the  ladV  With  liie  twa  loVers,  many  of  the  guests  tlioug;ht  "  how 
haptiy 'they  teottld' he  with  half  tite  quantity,';  ,         , 

In  dieye  hospitable  ex^rtiotis  Puffingtoti  was  ably  assisted  by  Captain 
)lua)io,  who^^biehig  fo^d'O^  wuie,  x^ktne  in  for  a  good. quantity;  he  first 
of  all  ai^ldng  etery.one  to  take  "^ine  tirith  him;  and  then  in  return  eveiy 
one  asking  him  to  do  the  same  with  them.  The  great  capto^in,  noisyana 
talkative  at  all  time^;  he^on  td  h^  t)otster6as  idmost  before  the  doth  was 
drawn.'    ''     '5^.      ,'     .         '     .'       V      "   ' 

PuflBngton  wis  eqaallj^  promiscaotis  with  hb  after-dinner  wines.  Hd 
l(ad  all  sorts  of  darets;  and  "curious  old  ports,"  without  end.  The  party 
did  not  seem  to  have  £Jij  objection  to  spoil  th^ir  digestions  for  the  next 
day,  and  took  whatever '  he  produced  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
Lengthened  were  the  ^candle  examinations,  solemn  the  sips,  and  sounding 
the  smacks  that  preceded  the  delivery  of  their  judgments. 

The  conversation^  which  at  first  was  altogether  upon  wine,  graduif^y 
diverged  upon  sporting,  and  they  gradually  brewed  up  a  very  considerable 
dry.  Poremost  among  the  noisy  ones  was  Captain  Guano.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  take  the  shlde  oUt  of  everybody. 

"  Oh !  if  they  could  but  find!  a  good  fox  'that  would  give  them  a  run  of 
iba  rniies^say,  ten  railes^ust  ten  miles  would  satisfy  him — ^say,  from 
Bameslev  Wold  to  Chingforde  Wood,  or  from  Carleburg  Clump  to 
Wetherden  "Head.  He'  was  going  -to  ride  his  famous  horse  Jack-*- Dandy 
-i-the  fintest  horse  that  ever  was  foaled  !  No  day  too  long  for  him — no 
jpAtle  ioo  great  foir  him— no  fence  too  stiff  for  him— no  brook  too  broad  for 

•  Tom  Washball;  too,  talked  as  if  wearing  a  red  coat  was  not  ihe  only 
{mrpose  for  which' he  hunted;  imd  altogether  they  seemed  to  be  aa 
amazmg,  sporting,  hard-riding  set. 

Whea  at  length  Ihey  retired  to  bed,  it  struck  each  rasm  as  be  followed 
Ins  neighbour  up  stairs  that  the  one  before  him  walked  very  crookedly. 


CXUPTEB  XLL 
A  DAY  :^TH  MR.  FtTFPlNaTON's  HOUNDS. 

'i  DaIT. da wtbed  bright  and.  oHeerfuUy.  :  If  there  wat  |«ther  more  sua 
IbuQ  the  strict  rules  of  Bebkford  prdsoribe,  still  sonshiae  is  not  a  thing  to 
quarrel  with  under 'avyc^cumsttobei'-wcer^infy  not  for  a  gentleman  to 
quahrel  nHtb  who  wantd  his  place  seen  to  advantage  on  the  occasion  of  a 
4ne^  of  hounds. .  Evdrylhihg  at!  Hanby  H6use  was  in  anple-pie  order. 
Alii  the  stray  leaved  thibl  th^.  riapridous  tndatry  wiilds  ltiiVk«pt  raiBmg 
.ftom  unknown 'quarlci^i  I  and  <  whisking  about  the  trim  lawns,  were 
hunted  and  oaiighb^iwhile  ii  heavy  inmibUer  pasiqd^ertha  Kensingtoa 
.  gtHYfil;.  'pieesi&g^  ouli  tbcf  hoof  ana  i^hedHmarkg  of  the  ptevioiid  day.     Tbo 
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servants  were  up  betimes,  preparing  the  house  for  those  that  were  in  it, 
and  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourckette  for  chance  customers. 

They  were  equally  busy  at  the  stable.  Although  Mr.  Bragg  did  pro- 
fess such  indifference  for  Mr.  Sponge's  opinion,  he  nevertheless  thought 
it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to  be  condescending  to  the  stranger. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  his  whips  to  be  on  the  alert,  to  tie  their  ties 
and  put  on  their  boots  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  hoist  their  caps 
beeommgly  on  the  appearance  of  our  friend.  Bragg,  like  a  good  many 
huntsmen,  had  a  sort  of  tariff  of  politeness,  that  he  indicated  by  tm 
atuumer  in  which  he  saluted  the  field.  To  a  lord,  he  made  a  sweep  of  his 
oap  like  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  baronet  came  in  for  about  half  as 
nueh ;  a  knight,  to  a  quarter.  Bragg  had  also  a  sort  of  City  or  mone- 
tary tariff  of  politeness — a  tariff  that  was  of^er  called  in  requisition  than 
iioa  "Debrett"  one,  in  Mr.  PufBngton's  country.  To  a  good  ^'tip,** 
he  vouchsafed  as  much  cap  as  he  gave  to  a  lord ;  to  a  middling  "  tip,"  he 
gave  a  sort  of  move  that  might  either  pass  for  a  touch  of  the  cap  or  a 
Toxrre  comfortable  adjustment  of  it  to  his  head ;  a  very  small  *^  tip**  had 
a  forefinger  to  the  peak ;  while  he  who  gave  nothing  at  all  got  a  good 
stare,  or  a  Grood  morning!  or  something  of  that  sort.  A  man  watching 
the  arrival  of  the  field  could  see  who  gave  the  fives,  who  the  fours,  who 
the  threes,  who  the  twos,  who  the  ones,  and  who  the  great  O's. 

But  to  our  day  with  Mr.  Puffington's  hounds. 

Our  over-night  friends  were  not  quite  so  brisk  in  the  morning  as  the 
servants  and  parties  outside.  Pufl&ngton's  "  mixture"  told  upon  a  good 
many  of  them.  Washbali  had  a  headache,  so  had  Lumpleg;  Crane 
was  seedy;  and  Captain  Guano,  sea-green.  Soda-water  was  in  great 
Tequest. 

There  was  a  splendid  breakfast,  the  table  and  sideboard  looking  as  if 
Fortnum  and  Mason  or  Morel  had  opened  a  branch  establishment  at 
Hanby  House.  Thoi^  the  staying  guests  could  not  do  much  for  the 
good  things  set  out,  it  is  satisfactory  to  say  that  they  were  not  wasted,  for 
the  place  was  fairly  taken  by  storm  shortly  before  the  advertised  hour  of 
meeting ;  and  what  at  one  time  looked  like  a  most  extravagant  supply, 
at  another  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  deficiency.  Each  man  helped  himsdf 
to  whatever  he  fancied,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  an  invitation, 
in  die  usual  style  of  fox-hunting  hospitality. 

A  few  minutes  before  eleven,  a  **  gently  Rantaway,"  accompanied 
by  a  slight  crack  of  a  whip,  drew  the  seedy  and  satisfied  parties  to 
the  auriol  window,  to  see  Mr.  Bragg  pass  along  with  his  hounds.  They 
were  just  gliding  nobelessly  arer  the  greem  sward,  Mr.  Bragg  rising  in 
his  stirrups,  as  spruce  as  a  fighting-cock,  with  his  thorough-bred  bay  gam- 
bolling and  pawing  with  delight  at  the  frolic  of  l^e  hounds,  some  duster* 
ing  around  him,  others  shooting  forward  a  little,  as  if  to  show  how 
obediently  they  would  return  at  his  whistle.  Mr.  Bragg,  we  may 
observe,  is  known  as  the  whistling  huntsman,  and  is  a  great  man  fi>r  tele- 
graphing and  dgnalising  with  his  arms,  and  boasts  that  he  can  make 
hounds  so  handy  that  they  can  do  everything,  except  pay  the  tumpik©- 
gates.  At  his  appearance  the  men  all  began  to  shuffle  to  the  passi^  and 
entrance-hall,  to  look  for  their  hats  and  whips;  and  presently  there  was 
a  great  outpouring  of  red  coats  upon  the  lawn,  all  straddling  and 
waddling  as  men  in  boots  and  breeches  generally  straddle  and  waddle. 
Then  Mr.  Bragg,  seeing  an  audience,  with  a  slight  whistle  and  waive  of 
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his  right  arm,  wbeeled  his  forces  round,  and  trotted  gatly  towards  where 
oar  gueets  had  grouped  themselves,  widiin  the  light  iron  railing  that 
separated  the  smooth  slope  from  the  ^Id.  As  he  reined  in  his  horse,  he 
gave  his  cap  an  aCrial  sweep,  taking  ofiP  peipendicukrlj,  and  finishing  at 
fib  horse's  ears — an  example  that  was  immediately  fo^wed  by  the 
whips,  and  also  by  Mr.  Brag^'v  second  horseman,  Tern  Stx>t. 

"  Good  morning,  Mister  Bragg! — Good  morning,  Mister  Braggi— 
Good  morning,  Mister  Bragg !"  hurst  from  die  assembled  spectators ;  for 
Mr.  Bragg  is  one  of  those  people  that  one  occasionaily  meets  whom  every 
body  "  Misters."  Mister  Bmgg,  rising  in  his  stixrups  with  a  gracious 
smile,  passed  a  very  polite  bow  along  the  line^ 

"  Here's  a  fine  morning,  Mr.  Bragg,"  observed  Tdm  Washball,  who 
thought  it  knowing  to  talk  to  servants. 

"  Yfls,  sir,"  replied  Bragg,  "  yas,"  with  a  slight  inclination  to  cap ; 
"  r-a-y-ther  more  san,  pVaps,  ifcan  desirable,"  ccmtinued  he,  raising  his 
"free  towards  the  heavens ;  '*  but  still  by  no  meacs  a  bad  day,  sir — no,  sir 
— by  no  means  a  bad  day,  sir." 

*'  Hounds  looking  welv*  observed  Charley  Slap  between  the  whiffs  of 
a  dgar. 

**Ya9,  sir,"  said  Bragg — **yws,"  looking  iffound  them  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile ;  adding,  '^  so  they  ought — so  they  ought,  indeed ;  if  / 
can't  bring  a  pack  out  as  they  mould  be,  don't  know  vHio  can." 

"  Why,  here's  our  old  Rummager,  I  declare !"  exclaimed  Spraggnn, 
who,  having  vaulted  the  iron  hurdles,  was  now  among  the  pack. 
•*  Why,  h^^'s  our  old  Rummager,  I  declare!"  repeated  he,  laying  his 
whip  on  the  head  of  a  solemn-loddng  black  and  white  hound,  somewhat 
down  in  the  toes,  and  looking  as  if  he  was  about  done  generally. 

'^Sc-e^e^use  me,  sir,"  replied  Bragg,  leaning  over  his  horse's  shoulder, 
and  whispering  into  Jack  s  ear ;  ^*  sC'C-e-'Use  me,  sir,  but  drop  that,  sir, 
if  you  please,  sir." 

"  Drop  what?"  asked  Jack,  squinting  through  his  great  tortoise-shell* 
rimmed  spectacles  up  into  Bragg's  face. 

"  'Bout  knowing  of  that  'ound,  sir,"  whispered  Bragg ;  **  the  fact  is, 
or, — we  call  him  Merrymany  sir ;  master  don't  know  I  got  him  from  you, 
ttr. 

"  O'O^Of**  replied  Jack,  squinting,  if  possible,  more  frightfully  than 
uefore. 

*^  Ah,  tihat's  the  hound  I  offered  to  Soamnerdale,"  observed  Puflingtoa, 
seeing  the  movement,  and  coming  up  to  where  Jack  stood ;  **  that's  the 
iionnd  I  offered  to  Scamperdale,"  repeated  he,  taking  the  old  dog's  head 
between  his  hands.  "  l^ere  s  no  better  hound  in  ^e  world  than  this,*' 
continued  he,  patting  and  smoothing  him  ;  *^  and  no  better  bred  hound 
either,"  added  he,  nibbing  the  dog's  sides  with  his  whip. 

^  How  is  he  bred  ?"  asked  Jack,  who  knew  the  hound's  pedigree  better 
than  he  did  his  own. 

"  Why,  I  got  him  from  Reynard, — ^no,  I  mean  from  Downeybird — 
the  Duke,  you  know ;  but  he  was  bred  by  Fitswilliam — by  bis  Singwell 
out  of  Damng,  Singwell  was  l^  the  Rutland  Rallywood  out  of  Tavistock 
Rhapsody ;  Imt  to  roalie  a  kmg  story  short,  he's  lineally  descended  from 
llie  Beaufort  Justice." 

^Indeed!"  exdaimed  Jack,  hardly  al^e  to  contain  himself;  "that's 
imdemable  blood." 
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, "  WeU,  jIm  glad  to  h^  you  sny  99 ;"  P9pli^  PufiSnj;|bon. ,  "I'm  Jflad, 
toliear  you  say  so,  for  you  understand  tliese  things— no  man  l^^tter; 
and  I  con/ess  J  hs^ve  1^  warm  side  to  that  Beau£ort  Justice  tloodl**         ^ 

"  Don't  \vonder  at  it>^  repl^  Jack,  laughing  bis  waisticoat'  strings, off. 

"  The  great  Mr.  Wajrde,  continued  Mr.  Pqffiqgton,  **,  who, was  justly , 
partial  to  hb  own  i^ort,  had  never  any  objection  to  Jbre^fiiiig  f^om  the 
Beaufort  Justice.**  .,•/:,  '- 

*'  No,.n^r  nol^ody  else  that  knew  what  he,  was  aboit^'*  ^ptied  Jla^k, 
turning  a>^ay  to  coooeal  his  laue;^ter.  r  ,,    .. 

"  AVe  rfiould  be  moving,  I  think,  sir,^^*'  observed  .Bragg,  anxious  to,  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation ;  **  we  should  be  moving,  I  think^  sir,*'  repeated, 
he,  nlth  a  rap  of  his  forefinger  against  his  cap  peak  ".lt*s  past 
eleven,^  added  he,  looking  at  his  gold  watch,  and  shut^ng  it  a^nst  his^ 
<;heek. 

*'  What  do  you  draw  first  ?"  asked  Jaf^k. 

"  Draw— draw — draw,"  replied  Fuffington.  **  Oh,  we'll  draw  Rab]blt- 
borough  Gorse — that*s  a  new  cover  I've  inclosed  on  my  pro-o-nperty.**. 

"  Sc-e-e-Hse  me,  sir,"  replied  Bragg,  with  a  ^mile,  and  another  rap  ot 
the  cap ;  ^^sc-e-e-use  me,  sir,  but  Fm  going  to  HoUybum  Hanger  first. •'^ 

"  An,  well,  Hollybum  Hanger,"  replied  Fuffipgton,  complacently ; 
**  either  will  do  very  well."  , 

If  Puff  had  proposed  Hollybum  Hanger,  Bragg  would  have  said  Rab- 
bitborough  Gorse.' 

The  move  of  the  hounds  caused  a  rush  of  gentlemen  to  their  horses^ 
And  there  was  the  usual  scramblings  up,  a^d  fidgeting^,  and  funkings, 
and  ti7Aoro-haying  and  drawing  of  girths,  and  taking  up  of  curbs,  and , 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  stirrups.  •         1       .         , 

Captaui  Guano  couldn't  get  his  stirrups  to  his  likiQg  Anyhow.  "  IQrd 
hang  these  leathers,"  roared  he,  clutching  up  a  stirrup-iron;  '^T^ho  t^^ 
d^vil  would  ever  have  sent  one  out  hunting  with-  a  pais  of  new  stirrup- 
leathers?"  ,  ./ 

'*  Hang  you  and  the  stirrup-leathers,"  growl^dr  the  groom,  ,.as  his 
^^bster  rode  away ;  ''you're  always  wantinVsumfin  to  find  fault, with. ,  ^Fm  ' 
Uowed  if  it  am*t  a  disgrace  to  an  oss  to  cany  jsuch  a  man,^  added  h%  ^ 
eyeing  the  ohetsnut  fidgeting  and  virinciog  as  the  captain  worked  away  pX 
tte  stiirr^ps,;  .  \     '  ' '' 

M^.  Bragg  trotted  briskly  on  with  the  hounds,  preceded  by  Joe  Banl^s  . 
the^j;  whip,  and  having  Jack -Swipes,  the  second,  and  Tom,Stot,f  riding 
tdgetl^e^  behind  him,  to.  keep  the  crowd  off  the  hounds.  \  ^ 

Thus  the  cavalcade  swept  down  the  avenue,  crossed  the  Svvillingford 
ti^mpike,  and  took  through  a  well-kept  field  road,  whtoh  speedily  brought 
them  to  the  cover— r6ugh,'broomy,  brushwood-covered  banks,  of  about, 
three  a^r^s  in  extent^  lymg  on  either  side  of  the  little  Hollybum  Brqpk, ' 
one  of  the  tiny  streams  that  in  angry  times  helped  to  swell  the  SwilL  into 
a  river.  .  .  ..    '     • 

**Dim  all  these  foot  people!"  e^^claimed  Mr.  Bragg,  in  welt-fel?n/pd 
disgust,  as  he  came  in  view,  and  found  all  the  SwiUii^gfidrd  s^obs,  vSl  jthe 
tinkers,  and  tailors,  and  cobblers,  and  poachers,  and  sheep-stealers,  all  the 
scowling,  rotten-fustianed,  baggy-pocketed  scamps  of  the  country  ranged 
round  the  cover,  some  with  dogs,  some  with  guns,  some  with  snares,  and 

all  with  sticks  or  staffs.     "  Well,  I'm  dimmed  if  ever  I  seed  sich  a-i *' 

The  rest  of  the  speech  bemg  lost  amidst  the  exclamataons  of — "  A I  the 
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hands!  the  hunds!  hoop!  tally-o  the  hunds!*'  and  a  general  rush  of 
tlie  ruffians  to  meet  them. 

Captain  Guano,  who  had  now  come  up,  joined  in  the  denunciation,  in- 
wardly congratulating  himself  on  the  prohahility  that  the  first  cover,  at 
least,  would  be  drawn  blank. 

Tom  Washball,  who  was  riding  a  very  troublesome  tail  foremost  gprey, 
also  oensured  the  proceeding. 

And  Mr.  Puffington,  still  an  '<  amaozin'  instance  of  a  poplar  man,*' 
exclaimed,  as  he  rode  among  them,  "  Ah  I  my  good  fellows,  I'd  rather 
you'd  come  up  and  hfid  some  ale  than  be  disturbing  the  cover;"  a  hint 
that  many  of  the  wily  ones  immediately  took,  availing  themselves  of  the 
absence  of  the  butler,  who  had  followed  the  hounds,  to  prig  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  bis  best  fiddle-handled  forks  while  the  footman  was  drawing 
them  the  ale. 

The  whips  being  duly  signalled  by  Brag^g  to  their  points — Banks  to  the 
north  corner,  Swipes  to  the  south — and  the  field  being  at  length  drawn 
T^  to  his  liking,  Mr.  Bragg  looked  at  Mr.  Puffington  for  his  signal  (the 
only  piece  of  interference  he  allowed  him),  and  at  a  nod  Mr.  Bragg  gave 
a  waive  of  his  cap,  and  the  pack  dashed  into  cover  with  a  cry — 

"  Yo'O'icks — wind  kirn  !  Yo-o-icks — -pcuh  him  up !"  cheered  Bragg, 
standing  erect  in  his  stirrups,  eyeing  the  hounds  spreading  and  sniffing 
about,  now  this  way,  now  that — now  pushing  through  a  thicket,  now 
direading  and  smelling  along  a  meuse.  "  Yo-O'tcks  —  tvind  him ! 
Yo-o-icks — push  him  up !"  repeated  he,  cracking  his  whip,  and  moving 
slowly  on.  He  then  varied  tne  entertainment  by  whistling — whistling 
in  a  quick,  shrill  key,  something  like  the  chirp  of  a  sparrow-hawk. 

Thus  the  hounds  rummaged  and  scrimmaged  for  some  minutes. 

"  No  fox  here,"  observed  Captain  Guano,  bringing  his  horse  alongside 
of  Mr.  Bragg's. 

"Not  so  sure  o'  ihat^'*  replied  Mr.  Bragg,  with  a  sneer,  for  he  had  a 
great  contempt  for  the  captain.  "  Not  so  sure  o*  that,"  repeated  he, 
eyeing  Thunderer  and  Galloper  feathering  up  the  brook. 

"Hang these  stirrups!**  exclaimed  the  captain,  again  attempting  to 
adjust  them ;  adding,  "  I  declare  I  have  no  seat  whatever  in  this  saddle." 

"  Nor  in  any  other,'*  muttered  Bragg.  "  Yo-icks,  Galloper  I  Yo-icks, 
Thunderer!  Ge-e-ntly^  Warrior!"  continued  he,  cracking  his  whip  as 
before.  ' 

The  hounds  were  evidently  on  a  scent,  hardly  strong  enough  to  own, 
but  sufficienUy  indjcated  by  their  feathering,  and  the  rush  of  their  com- 
rades to  the  spot.    ,     . 

"  A  fox  for  ia  thousand !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bragg,  eyeing  them,  and 
looking,  at  his  watch. 

"  Oh,  d— mn  me  t  iVe  got  one  stirrup  longer  than  another  now  !** 
roared  Captain  Guano,  trymg  the  fresh  adjustment.  "Fve  got  one 
stirmp  longer  than  another  1"  added  he,  in  a  terrible  i)ucker. 

A  short  low  snatch  of  a  whimper,  Hke  the  voice  of  a  dbg  in  a  dream, 
as  Nimrod  described  it  in  the  Quarterly ,  now  pixxieeded  from  Gal- 
loper, and  Bragg  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  In  another  second  a  great 
banging  brown  fox  burst  from  among  the  broom,  and  dashed  down  the 
little  dean.  What  noises,  what  exclamations,  rent  the  air  I  "  TaUiho! 
talfiho  I  talliho  I*'  screamed  a  host  of  voices,  in  every  variety  of  intona- 
tion, from  the  half-frantic  yell  of  a  party  seeing  him,  down  to  the  mere 
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flhout  of  a  partaker  of  the  jmevaiUng  epidemic.  Shouting'  &  tery  bdnta^ 
gious.  The  horsemen  gathered  up  their  reins,  pressed  down  tbeir 
hatSy  and  threw  away  their  cigar<^ndB. 

<'  'Ord  hang  it !"  roared  Captain  Goano,  *^  I  shafi  never  he  able  tor 
ride  with  these  stirrups  in  this  s^le.** 

'<  Hang  your  stimipe !"  exclaimed  Charley  Sliqpp,  shooting  past  him ; 
adding,  "  It  was  your  saddle  last  time/' 

Bcagg's  queer  tootle  of  his  horn,  for  he  was  full  of  strange  hlows^  now 
sounded  at  we  low  end  of  the  cover ;  and,  having  a  pet  fi&&  of  gaps  and 
other  conreniences  that  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  on  the  minute,  he  soonr 
shot  so  £»  ahead  as  to  give  him  the  i^pearance  (to  the  slow  'uns)  of 
having  flown.  Banks  and  Swipes  quickly  had  all  the  honncb  after  lum, 
and  Stot,  drop^mig  his  elbows,  made  for  the  road,  to  ride  the  second 
horse  gently  ou  the  line.  The  field,  as  usual,  divided  into  two  parts^ 
the  soft  riders  and  the  hard  ones — ihe  soft  riders  going  by  the  fields, 
the  hard  riders  by  the  road.  Messrs.  Spraggon,  %oiige,  Slapp,  Quiltei;^ 
Rasper,  and  some  half-doaen  more,  bustled  after  Bragg;  while  the  worthy 
master  Mr.  Foffington,  Lumpleg,  Waahbal^  Crane,  Guano,  l^irker,  and 
others,  came  poundine-  along  the  lane.  There  was  a  good  scent,  and  thr 
hounds  diot  across  the  Fleeoyhaugh-water  Meadows,  over  the  hill,  to 
the  village  of  Beirington  Roothings,  where  ^  the  fox  having  been  chased 
by  a  cur,  t^  hounds  were  brought  to  a  chedc  on  some  veiy  bad  soenting- 
ground,  on  the  common,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  village,  at  the  end  of  & 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  The  road  having  been  vety  handy,  the  hard 
nders  were  there  almost  as  sooa  as  the  soft  ones ;  and  there  beiog  bo 
impediments  on  tiie  common,  they  pushed  boldly  on  among  the  now 
stoopin?  hounds. 

"  Hold  hard,  gentlemen  V  exclaimed  Mv.  Bragg,  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
and  telegraphing  with  his  right  arm.  ^^  Hold  hard ! — pray  do  !"  added  he^ 
with littb  better  success..  '^  Dim  it,.geatlfimeii»  hold  hard !''  added  he,  as 
tbey  still  pressed  upoA  the  pack.  "^  Have  a  littile  regard  for  a  huntsmaa'a 
reputation,^  continued  he.  '^  Remember  that  it  rises  and  £alls  with  the 
mort  he  shows" — exhortations  that  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  lost  upon 
the  6^  who  began  comparing  notes  as  to  their  respective  achievements,, 
enlarging  the  leaps  and  magnifying  the  distance  into  double  what  it  had 
been.  Puffington  and  some  c£  the  fat  ones  sat  gasping  and  mopping 
their  brows. 

Seeing  there  waa  not  muck  chanee  of  the  hounds  hitting  off  the  scent 
by  themselves,  Mr.  Bt&gg  began  telegraphing  with  his  arma  to  the 
whippers-in,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  captain  of  a  Thames  steamer 
to  tne  lad  at  the  engine,  and  forthwith  they  drove  the  pack  on  for  our 
swell  huntsman  to  make  his  cast.  As  ^ood  luck  would  have  it,  he  orossed' 
the  line  of  the  £dx  before  he  had  got  hjUf  through  his  circle,  and  away  the 
hounds  dashed,  at  a  paee  and  wim  a  cnr  that  looked  very  like  killing; 
Mr.  Bragg  was  in  ecstasies,  .and  rode  m  a  manner  very  contrary  to  hia 
wont.  All  again  was  life,  energy,  and  aetion ;  and  even  some  who  hoped 
there  waa  an  end  of  the  things  and  that  they  might  go  home  and  say,  aa 
was  generaU3r  the  case^  '^  that  they  had  had  a  very  good  run,  hut  not 
killed,*'  were  induced  to  go  on  again. 
Awar  they  all  went  ae  before. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  mintttes  the  hounds  ran  into  their  fox  in  the 
little  green  mlley  below  Mbuntnesung  Wood,  and  Mr,  Bragg  had  htna 
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fliretched  on  the  green  -with  the  peck  berjing;  aboat  hun»  and  the  horaeB 
qS  the  field,  riders  leading  about  in  the  care  of  countzy  people,  while  the 
riders  stood  glorying  in  the  splendour  of  the  thing.  All  had  »  direct  in^ 
terost  in  midfing  it  out  as  good  as  possible^,  and  Mr.  Bragg  was  qpito 
seady  to  appropriate  as  much  praise  as  ever  they  liked  to  give. 

*^  'Ord  dim  hinv'*  said  he,  turning  up  £he  fox's  grim  head  with  his  foot, 
'fbut  Mr.  BraggV  an  awkward  customer  for  gentlemen  of  your  de^ 
scription." 

**  You  hunted  him  well^**  exclaimed  Chaxley  Slap,,  who  wee  trumpetec 
general  of  the  establishment. 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Bragg,  with  a- smirk  and  a  condescending  bow,  '^if 
Hichard  Bragg  can't  kill  foxes,  I  don't  know  who  can." 

Just  then  ^*  Fuffington  and  Co."  hove  in  sight  up  the  valley,,  their 
faces  beaming  with  delight  as  the  t€tbleatix  told  the  tale. 

'^  How  many  brace  is  that  T*  asked  Fuffington,  with  the  most  matter- 
o£-course  air,  as  he  trotted  up,  and  reined  in  his  horse  outside  the 
circle. 

'^  Seventeen  brace^  your  grace,  I  mean  to  say  my  lord,  that*s  to  say 
air,'*  replied  Braggv  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

<<  Seventeen  brace !"  sneered  Jack  Spraggpn  to  Sponge ;  adding,  in  a 
whisper,  ^'More  like  seven.*' 

'^  And  how  many  run  to  ground?"  asked  Fuffington,  alighting. 

"  Four  brace,'*  replied  Bragg,  stooping  to  cut  off  the  fox's  brush. 

We  were  wrong  in  saying  that  Bragg  only  allowed  Fuff  the  privilege 
of  nodding  his  head,  to  say  when<  he  might  throw  offi  He  let  him  lead 
the  '^  lie  gallop"  in  the  kill  department,  as  shown  above. 

Mr.  Fuffington  then  presented  Mr.  Sponge  with  the  brush  with  all 
due  honours ;  and  so^  for  the  present  at  leasts  ended  the  day  with  Mr. 
Puffington's  hounds. 


FRENCH  Ct)NarrtRAT(yRS.* 
The  character  of  the  French  Socialists  may  Be  fairly  judged  of  by  the 
dbctrines  which  they  uphold,  and  by  the  principles  which  they  advocate. 
By  them  they  must  stand  or  fait  The  persona!  antecedents  and  position 
in  society,  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  genuine  revolutionary  con- 
spirator, is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at.  If  a  lover  of  order  and  an 
upholder  of  society  ventures  to  intimate  that  that  conduct  and  character 
is  not  such  as  would  be  a  guarantee  that  success  on  their  part  would  be 
followed  by  anything  profitable  to  humanity  at  large,  his  statements  are 
received  as  only  parUy  correct,  and  as  coloured  by  opposition  and  partisan- 
ship. In  the  present  instance,  two  remarkable  publications  come  to  our 
assistance  to  enable  us  to  sketch  out  some  of  these  antecedents — some  of 
these  peculiarities  of  personal  character.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  men  shntdd  Imow  whom  they  have  to  deal  with  in  these  leaders  of 
secret  societies,  captains  of  free  corps,  overthrowers  of  dynastntgs,  and  con- 
spirators against  society.  These  publieatitons  emanate  from  two  of  them- 
selves— Chenu,  a  conspirator  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  a  Captain 
of  the  GUiards  of  Citiaen  Caussidi^re  in  the  piJmy  days  of  the  Frovisional 

*Le9  Conspirateurs.  Par  A.  Chenu,  Ex-Capitaite  des  Gardes  dtt  Citoyen 
Oaussidi^re.  Les  9oci^t68  Secrdtes.  La  Fiiefecture  de  Police  sous  Caii88ididr&. 
Les  Corps  Francs; 

XiaNaissanoedelaBepuUiqueeaFevrier  1846^    Paf  Looiea  de  la  Hodde^ 
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540  JPw^<?A  f i?»flPW<^* 

Grdverfamcait ;  'aildI>e'HHodde,  whfa,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of 
twenty-fitej  baa  b^en,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  what  Ls  called  a  patriqt^ 
that  is  to  iiy,  dispo^^  to  overthrow  all  goverijments  ;"  and  yet  at  tj]^ 
same  time,'  hy  t.atraago  .inconsistency,  disposed  to  serve  society ;  foe,  di^^ 
^^asted  MrtA  tbe  haA  fsdth  and  malpractices  of  his  co-conspirators,, )|o,  s£|^m 
he  detevmuaedto  keep  witli  the  secret  Bocieties,  i^nd  to  acqu^Dt  lumse|| 
irilh  all  their^  proeeedioga  only  to  destroy  them.  "  To  do  that  I  Had  to^ 
be  <*n  a  flood  ti^eif$tandiug  with  the  police;  I  did  so*  In  those  ft^wr 
words  yott;  biive  the  mystery  of  my  Ufa, ,  I  da  not  boast  of  the  part.lj 
played,  butithasibeen  useful  to  society."  3C.  Lucieu  de  la  Hodde  wa^ 
in  fact  a  patriot  spy!  a  kind  of  nondescript  hybrid,  something  like  apioj^ 
▼a^bdnd.  .-, -p.;    . ,  .;   ,,*,{    F,r.  ,^  :u.  * ',-.[  ?  ,i  L,, ,     ,) 

rofisibjy  all  that  the$e  two,  wjoictm^  t^U.rus  is  not  idtpgetber  tm^, 
worthy.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  to  on^s^^f  ,]l|fae  i^e^  ofi  rni^,  w)ip  ,,h]^^ 
been  a  great  part  of  theic  Ur^s  d^oeivi^og  cp*  oopiipiring,  .suqfleii^ty  bec^n^u^g^ 
thoroughly  candid  and  honeat  upqn  tl^e  ,sul^€^st  of  p^v^^  pqafessionsp^ 
pablio  pevekttiQns«>  Still  as  thev  hate^^bosen  Xo  CQip/^  for^^ird  as  wntera^ 
w©  must  at  least'lgive  ewr  to  what  they  .^avja  tq  sWTr'i  ]JJf,[Clf9PJ!i  says,m 
Wishes  to  r^-eatablish  himself  iq  tbjB  eyes  of  boue^it.peo^^ef  and  V^  K 
Hodde  profes^a  tb  some  similarf  prais^wprthy  intend  ,  Thisattaohes  6til]^ 
more  in&erest  to  their  rehrelations;  ainl  ii^eiq^^ing  the  l^ind  of  iiharact^i^ 
of  whidoi  these  revolutionary,  clubs  are  made  up,  :we  would  he  fax  fropj 
thro^ng  diffiotilties.ito  the  way  of  Ae  honouiaUe> objects. i¥>w!amhUioa^ 
by  theil:  authors*  "/  <  '      :  ■      '^   K    .    [    .-.'..j     ^  ...,  .i,„ 

When  only  fifteen  years  old,  Ch^iu  took  pa^im  the  insurrecStap^  ot  juni^^ 
1832,  u^on  which. occasion  be  was  funded  ajod, t^kfsn [prisoner,  but ^ 
was  restored  to  liberty  on  account  of  his  youfh.  Two  years  aflterwa^s^ 
he  was  iengaged  in  the  riots  lof  Apri),  wh^n:  he  )^[ag^Q  mthprs  dfif^ofk^ 
bmthy  a.  severe ! bayonet  woand.  He  Appe^wrs.ne^tt.to  naW  become,,^ 
soldier ;  biit  bmitg  a  dissatisfied,  quarr^lsoroei  and  u^goyernahio  chaijacte^^' 
he  soon  deserted.  .  He  thea  returned  to  Paris^*  wh^re  he  became  one,  p^ 
a:  secret  society,  of  which  a  certain' Copj^ux  .wa^  oAe  of.tbe  Ie^^f;s^ 
The  elebtion  i4  described  OS  follows  :-^  „      ,.  ,f      ,'.   !  ..  i   { 

On  goinigr  to  hit  house  (Cop[^Kax*B\  I  aaMr  two  !l»ethsea«  ai^d  fVieods  w'Xk^ 

vtsre  aiiso  thete  Awoi;Li^g  my  anivaJ,  and  w^qnng  girl  who'wa^  uu^  broiUng  sootf  ^ 

mutton  chops.    Copreaux,  in  bis  quality  of  godfather,  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  thtf 

following  fornjiulary  was  read  to  me.        ,       '  '  '  '    ''' ^ 

Q.  »*  Are  yon  a  Kepublican  ?*»  .  i  .      j   /    .  ,!«  i.      j  ...J 

A,  "Yes,Iam.'»  ••      ••».•!., „.      •    ..    ..:ji 

Q,  "Do  you  sw^hatwd  to  Royalty??       .  ,  .    .       ,  ,    ,  ,  , 

pt.  "I  swear  it"    .  -     -    .  ..    ..   j 

Q,  "  Jf  you  vish  to  be  one  of  our  seci^t  ^soicfetitm,  ktior^that  ftm  tnxitt  Vrtley 
every  order  of  its  chiefe.    Bwear  absoUite  ob^etMa''  .n-    /w, 

-  A.  "Iswearit" '         ;  .1      .....  f    ......;   .       >     .]>  .u 

*'I  proclaim  yoii,  then,  member  of  JU»  8oci4^4a  Saiso^s.  (^ood-hye,,  citifcpQ^ 
"We  sb^l  floon  meet  again."    i  _     \ 

He  went  downstdrs,  and  came  up  again,  tdaldhg  as'Uttf^  hbise  as  po^^ei 
Cbpr^au^  unbandaged  my  eyes,  *and  I  ^w'  tlie  dame  tw^  mesa  sosfSsJ'  by  my 'ndflq 
I  made  up  my  mind  tlo  discover  whioli  Of  them  it  watwhoihiul  ^pr^k  i^  A 
member.    As  to  the  girl,  she  had  Jet  ti^.^ojpa  bijucn  during  tl^  ce;]emony. 

"WeM,"  said  Copreaux,  "you  ar^one  of  us.^  Let  us  go  And  miye  a  glass  or 
wine  to  drink  your  welcome."    f  ./         -     .  y...     ,i  ...»  . 

On  the  way  to  ihe  wiHe-shop,  my  two  eompatiioMwere'as'datib  as*  iomh^ 
iftoneS;  but  da  we  entered  tbe  shopv  ozie  of  tiieiacaUadiout,  ^Boy,  a  pkit,i  at  six- 
teeo.  sous!"  I'  iami^diatel^  vea^[sased  the  V(ace  .9^.  the  hlglf-priei^t,  .vhp,,ha4 
initiated  me.    I  Mt  theoi,  a^ter  haying  been  pufcte^  in  the  ezpebses.  '  '    "" 

A  few  idayff  afi(ermlrd%  GbeDu  attwided  .a  Q^tjiig  of  the  ao<^ety  at 
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^6'&MgipM\]!MsliV  wd  ett&d  CDotnrat; 

uf^  to^k  j^kdd'eV^ify  ifif6iitfa.   ili'wid  wfaSe  connected  Tvkh  this  sooiely. 

S'^t  C&efiii  liee^xne  ^ti^^' ih  tiic;  id«izhtc«ion  1^  oA  %  Barbie  ftnd 
li^cit]£/^lld  ti^hil;(&  Wks  fbUW^  t^  jrix^ldiigied  iioprisolLibeiit  to  iho8c( 
fif cf  t^^titiibriy  Aiefs.  ""^Thfeti,  as*  ift  all  tinwa,'^  aayfl.Chemi,  "the 
^tt^Wels  of  the  \it^  isLvf^  ^  i^ut^tfti^^  ftil,  -wblch  was  perhaprf 
th^^tiipat  y<piipi(^^^  during  Louis  PMlippe's  tune, 

iibi  jsd  ihu^b  ftoni  tE^  xninmer  of  dombataiits  ^  from  the  impetuosity  o^ 
fee '^t'ack,'* '  ■    '*"  ■  -     '-'v'  ■ . 

Goujar^  not  havinp^  made  his  appearance  at  this  insurrection,  he  was 
d&Ynj^sed  i  aa^d  C^p^eatix  hatving  been  arrested  6y  the  mother  of  the 
^ir!  Nvith'Whbin  he  Uved,  Chenu  &came  leader  of  the  section,  and  hence* 
forth  was  placed  in  immediate  connexion' with  the  more  important  per»^ 
sbhages  or  the  revolutibnary  drama.  The  meetings  were  held  at  vanous 
tinbe-6hops,  thb  |^yroprieton  of  which  were  well  aware  of  the  kind  oC 
^^bona  whd  flhus  frexfaeiiieA  their  establishments.  There  were  great 
oissensions  antiong  these  leaders..  Tliey  attacked  one  another  with  all 
kinds  of  calumnies  and  evil  reports.  Even  those  who  had  sacrificed 
^^rything  in  the  6ause,  and  who  were  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  its 
rfnccJsg,  were  tyften  driven  away  as  traitors  or  spies.  "1  am  per- 
iu^di,^'  ^ys  ChetkU,  "  that  no  politacal  man  of  the  Republican  party 
was  ever  quite  free  of  these  infamous  suspicions.  Albert  himself — the 
hbnedt  Albert-^was  a  victim,  to  them.  The  police  must  have  been 
ii!^finitely  amused  at  ,^eing  one  half  of  a  party  ever  aoousing  the  other 
ialf  as  spies."    .       '      • 

Chenu  appe^  to  have  liked  Albert — Albert  Ouvriery  as  he  was 
lifter wardd  ^^sigoftted  in  the  Frovikional  Executive.  He  says  he  was 
T«n,  but  honest,  jsincei;e,  and  eourageouB.  Reviews  of  the  revolutionary 
fbrcod  povc  took  place.  This  was  effected  as  follow^.  Each  group  re* 
pkired  to  a  different  wine^shop,  and  each  in  its  turn,  at  a  given  signal, 
marched  past  the  chiefs,  who  were  stattoiied  at  a  window.  By  this 
m^DS  only  cmi^  gr^up  was  in  the  streets  at  a  time,  and  its  members  were 
distinguished  from  passers-by,  by  their  coats  being  buttoned  to  the  leftt^ 
The  result  of  tliese  reviews  was  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
found  a  joumaL  There  was  a  further  object  than  this,  which  was  to 
raise  more  money — money  which,  Chenu  constantly  avers,  was  apppK)* 
priated  to  selfish  objects  by  a  few,  andnever  to  general  purposes. 
^.(($rfm4fPfSi^wa8sel^ted  as  die  responsible  editor,  or  gerant.  He 
was  the  most  respectable  imf^  of  the  party  9  had  many  political  friends, 
and,  to  use  Chenu's  expression,  "  he  was  indmate  with  the  conspirators  . 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;•*  but  he  was  excessively  intemperate — 
%,tn2?.  type  o£  Gai^gantua — never  away  from  the  roast  or  the  bottle :  a 
pillar  in  a  wineshop  or  an  eating-bouse.  Louis  Blanc,  Beaune,  Flocon,, 
Albert,  and  Chenu  were  associated  in  this  undertakiog ;  but  only  eight 
days  filer  the  appearance  of  La  Reforme^  Chenu  was  arrested,  with 
others.  It  was  only  after  several  months*  imprisonment,  when  he  was 
bMught  to  trial,  be  would  have  us  believe,  that  he  first  found  out  that 
most  of  those  who  had  been  taken  with  him  were  convicts.  Condemned 
to  two  years*  imprisonment,  our  author  was  amnestied  at  the  expiration 
of  one,  on  the  occasion  of  Louis  Philippe*s  visit  to  England. 

No  sooner  out  of  prison  than  Chenu  joined  his  old  niends.     This  time 
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B44  ■  Prench  Cfonsptrators, 

he  was  introduced  to  Oaussidi^re.  "The  conspirators  used  to  l^sre  dinner 
parties  every  now  and  then  at  i^e  house  of  a  certain  V^et-C^eaie,  near 
Ae  Sarnere  Rocheciiouart ;  dinner  over,  fliey  repaired,  in  summer,  to 
{he  Chateau  -Rouge  ;  in  winter,  to  la  Grande  Vhdumiere.  It  was  upon 
these  occasions  that  H.  Chenu  describes  the  (titure  prefect  of  police  a^ 
getting  gloriously  drunk,  singing  Le  Vtetix  SoUlat  tor  three  hours  to- 
gether, and  6ni£oing  the  evening  with  a  vieiUe  cMffoniire,  We  natu- 
rally attach  no  particular  faith  to  such  representations,  arowedly  foundel 
upon  the  worst  of  aSl  quarrels — the  quarrels  of  men  engaged  in  had 
deeds.  We  mention  them  solely  on  M.  Chenu's  authority,  and  to  show 
how  far  the  spirit  of  detraction  may  go  among  the  world-cleansing,  world- 
improving  revolutionary  conspirators.  The  following  must  also  be  set 
down  as  an  apocryphal  but  curious  anecdote : — 

One  day  Caussidi^re  went  to  Ledru  BoUin  and  asked  him  fer  S5,000f.  Lediv 
flatly  refused.  Thereupon  Caussidiere,  having  recourse  to  a  grave  ineasuTe, 
polled  out  a  pistol  from  his  po(^et,  and  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains.  la 
the  icabinet  of  tiie  pitiWss  man,  who  would  not  save  a  patnot  at  the  eost  of  so 
•light  a  sacriflce?  Ledru  BolUn,  softened  bv  this  thieal;,  gave  his  lignatuTe.  It 
was  in  thus  landing  his  money  to  certain  democrats,  who  never  repaid  him,  aaA 
in  supporting  journals  of  the  Opix)sition,  that  Ledru  RoUin  eontraicted  the  defals 
which  have  been  to  him  a  source  of  so  much  annoyance.  But  the  richest  harveoi 
fff€  Gausaidi^ie  was  that  whiah  the  insurrection  «f  Craeow  procsorad  him  in  1846. 
Supplied  with  several  subscription  Usts,  and  fuU  of  holy  zeal,  he  want  every  diiy 
to  solicit  from  all  democrats  dooatioas  for  the  Poles,  and  thereby  turned  to  acooont 
the  enthusiasm  which  that  heroic  and  unfortunate  nation  always  inspires.  I  am 
assured,  however,  that  after  the  receipt,  he  deigned,  like  a  good  Christian,  ta 
t  with  then. 


Gradually  the  conspirators  grew  weary  and  impatient  at  so  little  heing 
accomplished.  They  complained  that  the  writers  of  La  Rijorme  en- 
joyed the  subscriptions  while  they  were  starving.  They  asked  what  had 
Become  of  the  ]7,000f.  subscribed  for  the  Poles,  and  the  1500f.  sub-^ 
scribed  for  a  sword  for  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars.  A  party  separated 
under  the  leadership  of  one  Coffineau  to  form  a  society  of  "  MateriaUii 
Socialists.*'  This  was  one  of  the  first  buds  of  a  doctrine  which  has 
ijince  attained  a  fermidable  popularity.  These  Bocialista  began  by  pil- 
laging a  shoemakei's  shop;  lihey  then  took  to  the  fields,  which  they  de- 
vastated during  tfee  night,  and  to  the  highways,  where  they  robbed  by 
tnain  force.  This  first  ^  chib  of  Socialists,"  which  would  have  reeeiveJ 
a  very  difierent  designation  in  good  old  times,  was  broken  up  in  1847,  and 
the  greater  number  of  its  members,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  guided 
by  ''  pure  and  honourable  poKtieal  motives,"  were  condemned  to  variooa 
punishments.  Admitting  the  folly  and  ahominafaons  of  ^e  so-called 
social  system,  it  is  curious  enough  to  find  M.  Chenu  declaring  that  the 
.  100,000  votes  given  in  Paris  to  a  name  before  ahnost  unknown,  waa  « 
mere  mode  of  manifestation  of  the  discipline  with  which  the  p&rly 
ebuld  be  brought  to  act ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  overthrow  this  now 
aH^-pervading  dogma  would  be  to  gwe  it  everg  JkeUittf  for  putting  its 
system  intoforne.  That  system  being,  in  M.  •Obenu'ii  own  words,  coiri- 
mittees  of  nablic  safety,  distribution  of  effects,  Im  gpUMne  en  /mt- 
manente,  ^e  re^gn  of  terror,  and  prortt^nades  noehtrnes.  The  Itft 
leaving  even  -something  stiil  further  for  ilie  tenMed  imagbwlfion  to  dw<A 


After  the  dispersal  of  the  Coffineau  band  of  SociaMMs,  AlbeM 
and  Chenu  set  diligently  bo  work  to  re-orgainse  their  party;  and  t» 
aroid,  kk  future,  ^events  whodi,  hy  an^dpaSng,  also  eompromiseMi  the 
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genend  caMsophe.  These  was  atOl  another  pnty  in  existenoe,  of  m 
aiinilar  description,  who  proposed  to  thenMelves  to  destroy  Louis  Philippe 
and  all  the  g^antson  of  Paris  by  aaeain  of  a  kind  of  hand-gvenade,  or 
bomAes  incendiaireSj  as  they  ivece  caUed.  Alheit  and  C^nu  made  some 
efforta  for  a  time  to  bring  thia  society  to  move  reasonable  objects ;  bat  it 
is  evident,  from  Cbenu's  own  accpunt,  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
idea  of  the  bombes^  and  that  he  became  so  enamoured  with  them  as  nearly 
to  lose  his  life  by  an  accidental  explosion,  and  to  be  condemned  to  four 
years'  imprisonment  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy;  which  penalty 
ne,  however,  avoided  by  withdrawing  himself  across  the  frontier  until  the 
news  of  the  manifestation  that  was  to  take  place  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
oel^rated  banquet  of  the  twelfth  arron&sement  warned  him  that  the 
time  was  come  to  return. 

I  arrived  (sajs  Chenu)  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  2 let  of  Fd>ruar7.  The 
next  morning  I  visited  various  workshops,  ooUected  a  few  resoiiske  men,  and  set 
off  for  the  Champs  fUys^es.  There  we  found  an  immense  crowd,  who  were  crying 
ant  VivtlaRtfwme. 

£xcited  by  the  sight  of  these  people  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  frequent 
ciiarges  of  cavalry,  we  resolved  upon  resistance.  We  made  stones  and  chairs  rain 
mon  the  police  and  soldiers.  We  were,  however,  well  aware  that  -die  open  space 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  was  not  favourable  to  us,  00  we  left  it  to  carry  insur- 
rection into  the  heart  of  Paris. 

On  the  way,  I  met,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  near  the  Royal 
IJhrary,  Albert,  Caussidi^re,  PiBi^s,  Be  la  Hodde,  and  some  others.  They  re- 
opgnised  me.    **  Where  are  you  going?"  they  inquired. 

"I  am  going  into  Paris  to  continue  the  work  which  has  been  begun  in  the 
Champs  Elysees." 

**  Are  you  not  frightened  of  being  arrested?"  said  De  la  Hodde  to  me;  •*  wheie 
do  you  come  from  ?*' 

« I  exiled  myself  because  I  had  become  suspected  by  my  own  |Muty.  I  promised 
Albert  to  come  back  on  the  day  of  the  combat ;  the  hour  has  now  struck,  and  I 
kave  come  to  place  myself  under  the  orders  of  my  party." 

Albert,  PUhes,  and  Caussidi^re  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  assured  me  that  they 
liad  never  inspected  rae.  We  separated  from  |iradential  mcfttives;  Albert  made 
an  apirainUBent  to  meet  me  that  very  evening  at  the  Palais  Royal 

The  seat  inermng  the  struggle  was  reeomraenced ;  and,  without  enter- 
ing iuto  details  now  ao  familiar  to  aM,  sniffice  it  to  give  the  opnioa  of  one 
of  that  imoleiM  of  censpirators  who  fought  during  the  two  days  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  that  100,000  soldiers,  determioed  to  die,  oould  not  have 
saved  the  monarchy.  We  pot  no  faith  in  ikm  boast  of  a  evcoessfsl  con- 
qwrator;  we  record  it  to  ehow  to  future  historians  that  a  difference  of 
opmon  exists  upon  this  pmut. 

Tleoon,  Obenu  a^wrs,  kept  faineelf  out  of  ham's  way  in  a  cofe  during 
die  fi^t.  Chemi  liimself  was  not  at  the  severest  struggle  of  ail,  that  St 
tlie  Chateau  dIBau ;  he  had  gone  to  bring  two  guns,  which  had  been  cap- 
tived  by  the  msvgents  and  taken  by  them  to  the  H6tel  de  Viile,  to  aid 
m  thef^doetien  of  that  guard-heose  of  the  Palais  Royale,  00  biavely  de- 
fended by  a  bnndfnl  of  troops  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  (^  army.  Caaa- 
aMi^,  Aj^ert,  Fiib6»,  Etienne  An^,  in  Ins  uniform,  De  la  Hodde,  and 
Lawer^  were  there.  They  w«re  the  only  revolutionary  chieA,  he  says, 
wtNMn  he  «aw  engaged.  The  latter  had  just  faMen,  stnvok  in  tiie  thigh 
hy  a  «hot,  asd  caNbg  "  Vive  fa  lUpttbliquer  The  Ch&teau  d'£ao 
h»riiig%een  eaptuved,  Chenu  appears  t»  have  ''assnted,"  as  tfie  Frendk 
have  it,  in  the  sack  of  the  Tuiieries,  whenoe  he  retorned  to  the  offices  of 

Ml  ike  diieC  eeiMfimtors  irore  nssesbled  there.  Hie  ddegates  of  a 
pvetisional,  gevemment  advoeated  by  «he  NoHmud,  and  which  left  half 
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tfl^  number  ffjtf  Ae.lileaft  oflfjthe  Jtifi^^}}mi  fdif)a4jroaiK)v^.  .Bmmii 
•  wl^  'inth'  Floooil>  h«d  i^nmiMMli  idMvipgiiih^.oocQbff^,  intiftha/IWifcwii 

Jioqiite,  prandad.  Tb(lbai»w.i9iiFloepi^:JM»^/j;.^B;>{U>UiB^  Lam 
c  hhic,  weiiB  atdfloe  adopiedU  TBeaiiA^jt^tfi  fHippwiNl  jUbenfciU!(i»pr9«0El4iie 

<*We  now  reqTiiTe/Wdd^tB<!4TMM;''^i»<^^kstd^f^ltUfti^^  Itte 

^l\)st,  u^J  .t  ULl^.H.itc  foi  liiw  Prefecture  of  Folict.  At  lIu;  Uu-:,  t.~;jdciiiH^  we 
.»hall  want  a  imm  we  can  depend  upon,  so  as  to  ^d  om,  UiQse  who  luvve  l)etrajjf|^ 
3 ^s  for  the  last  eighteen  years  "  -.  ..j 

.  .  I  saw  De  la  Hodde  east  a  raistrustful  glance.  Etknne  Arago  was  natnod.  i^t^Q 
!  l^ost-oflSee,  and  he  immediately  started  off  to  take  posscsiiion  of  his  adininistrf^ii- 
'[     *'  Kow,  whom  shall  we  put  at  the  Prefecture?"  iuiiuired  Beauue-  ,.     ,»    ,; 

', ,   1  mentioned  the  name  of  Caussidiere,  and  all  voices  at  ouce  turned  tp  ifji^ 
io  exhort  him  to  accept  of  the  situation.     He  appeared  to  Ixi  imdecided,     „.  .,.,.*,^ 
[     "Come,  take  the  appointment;  we  will  act  as  an  escort  to  you."  -  iJ, 

lie  at  length  accepted.  Sobrier  asked  to  ho  permitted  to  second  h^m^  aivdh9P^ 
were  nominated  delegates  to  the  department  of  the  police. .,  ^:  ,;,„,  .j  -|,,  ;' 

\Ve  were  just  about  to  start,  when  Etionnc  Arago  returrieo. ,  ',^  .jj  -  /^ 

"The  National  Guards  wlio  have  charge  of  the  Tost-office  KicXed  me  9)ifi|9f 
j4(>or8,"  he  said,  "  and  would  not  acknowledge  me  as  Director/*  ,,    . 

1  took  about  fifty  men  and  went  to  install  him  in  his  new  office.  /,     f 

When  we  returned  from  this  expedition  Caussidiere  was  already  gone^,  aoqpm- 
paniad  by  oi^f  » ie,w  comrades.^  .       ,  ,  ,  ^> 

This  account  cf  Cauireidi^re'a  fionrinatiOtt  to  tlifr  Pr6fecitire  of  Pdiae 
by  hia  co-coiaspiratoTs  6f  La  ttefortne^  has  mOi*^'  reality  albout  it  thiin 
toe  hasty  version  given  of  that  avedt  by  the  histories  of  the  day,  and 
who  oomplaceutly  Tekte  that  he  nnnply  instadled  himself  It  also,  ex- 
plains the  anxiety  of  the  extreoM  Repttblicaaiparty  tot)btain  posseisBic^  of 
the  Pt^ectture.  The  object  was  not  so  mn<m  to  rule  there,  ais  it  waiTfo 
find  out  who  had  so  long  acted  aa  spies  among  themselves,  taA  to  revenge 

'  theitiselYefei  &r  past  treacheries.  Bastening  after  Kis  friend  Caussidiere^ 
Chenu  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance  by  die  National  Guards*  TWs 
sufficed — ^that  he  should  dedare  that  tbe  said  )^atiOnial  Guard  '•vrere  notUii^ 
hut  spies  and  policemen  in  disgiuse.  Xt  wai^.ihen  tt^af;  Caussidiere  was 
first  induced  lo  summon  antond  him,  as  aPnetorian  Guard,  suchiTCoil* 
spiratoTB  and  combatants  £rom  the  banioades  as  he  eould  dejaeud  upcte;^ 

;'  All  the  books  of  the  Prefecture  were  then  hastily  examined,  till  tmit  d4-. 
voted  to  the  correspondence  of  spies  was  discovered. '  It  was  written  in  such 
a  manner  thai  little  could  he  uuule.  of  it )  one  name  anly  was  discQfered. 
Among  di^  firstimeMitfes  takea  by  die  new  pdelaet,  were  the  disniisMd 
of  the  former  employes^  the  protectors  of  the  LoUvre  and  the  TuileH^, 
the  g^eridg  ^together*  the  leUeie  lof  UieiiRariaus  secreHiookCieay  isA  the 

.  issue  of  his  fiorsi  jpredanialion  to  the  C^mmmm  de  Parik  .  Wheh  Ae 
membeirs  df  the  secret  ^oc^ties  am]ired  Ifae  neictl^ay^^tb^  foubdnthe 
guard^houde  0tidl^oc«t]^iedby<the'polioe«  'T{ie  MbntogiUzdB-^fbrib^y 
at  once  assumed  that  name — ^nad  to  a  man  tb'eodnpliia  of  eomepenohal 
^8^  widi  the  prbtectOM  of  order^-so^aimii^  ^Muncldhfte  with  sticks, 

'  sword  fcabbavdS)  and  other  weapons,'  tMy  set  to  work,  iniictiBg  the  most 
severe  summary ^unfahment  upon  tliei>  anta^oiiists 'of  ^ekL*  •  Theylben 
dtiessed  themselvesiin  the  aceoutr^oients  of  ^^olica^-iind  soon  the  GOlat« 
yard  <if  the*  Pr6fe«tttre  was  filled  wjtb  mm  imtb  p<^e  'maniks  ion  th«r 
riiouldecs,  and  swotds  by  their  sides,. while  their  Aleaders  were  deeoril^d 
itith  the  Ihree-cortiered  bat  whi^ bad  been  so long^^ them ibehje^i^of 
teitoi'.  Chemi  divided  ihese  tti^n^  ipto  twci  groups*;  >  the  ^  one  he^clJied. 
the  First  Company  of  the  Montagnards ;  the  second,  of  which  be'^says 
h4  resemd  the  oetntnan4  to  ^himself^was^  composed  exclusvve]|y^B  oom-. 
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.talMMtl,  aik}'fa^'«s|Ded  ll  H^Om^pf  df^tBd  Mth'«»  Vdmdxyj-i  file 

£«HiiBb  laiihcrluityAi'^^f  dMW-dsng^yds'inti^^  TWcominibssri^ofi^poluie 
>#%#«  ««t<|  «ttfii«imba  irom:  ail  ^[iitMeiMi<ifUUe^iqWn«  ^  •Thiiy'haiteMMfi  to 

^  tbift£rat'kff«0 hM l^itthd J^^iqaApiafcci {t*^  . .    -    -r  //  - 

^  '  Cak^s5ffi&^  bV  tri A'  k  i^BjcBtJc  4fr  upoir  lii«  a^-clvur,  Hi»  gniat  AwoM  1^  & 

*  rfLiteV  trb  ^SfbirtAj^n^rds'  wfth^h«&ed  bosoini  and  'fts^xjiods  looTcs  gtiai*ded  the  jfloifr, 
tbeir  piuskets  on  the  eronndy  ;tbeir  pipes  Ia  their  months.  'Tvro  captidnB  sf oq^  lit 
each'  end'of'.thef  TOcfyct's  dealt -A-i^  their  sirards  drawn.  Around  the  saloon  Wef© 
gronpc^  air  th^  bid  leaders  of  sections,  now  officers  of  the  prefect's  staff,  all  ^xinW. 
-inth  gi^at  swtrttlk,  ddinalfy  Jistols,  ^Arbine^  pr  iWlipig'-picces.    ^rtsty  bn6  smoked, 

•'ttfd  the  dot^d' that  filled  the  room  ohscnred  ftitiir 'flgurfei  and  fanpartwf  ^  thily 
terrible  aspcct..to  the  scene.  '  A  space  Jbad  been  left  in  the  cetitrfe  for  the  6biti- 
misaaries.  Evetr  one  mit  oh  Ms  hat,  and  Caussidi^e  gara  orders  that  the^'  snpnld 
■'66'introdticcd:''''''^- '''-"■•""■:    '*'    '     ''•'■'■     '■      ""  " 

The  poor  commissariclff  deiuied  nothing  so  much,  fbr  they  had  Weh  aH  Iftc^hiie 

.  exposed  to,  the  abuse  .'attd  threats  of  the  Montagnaxds,  who  e^prcsse^  fh^^ex- 

ikrfihe  iai^dety  to  cooi  them  with  various  sauces.    "Rascals.*  shouted  out  the 

most  ribald  among  them,  "  you  are  now  in  our  power!    Toil  shall  tiot  leare  %m. 

You  shall  leave  yofttr  ildns  niei^*  '  J 

-•*  Oub^itog^  diamftft^d  to 'th^prdfecfs  presetted,' tUfeythdughtt^^  th^had  ttllen 

from  Chary bdis  into  Scylla;  and  the  first  who  crossed  the  threshold  hesitated- fbr 

.4^,|n6|n^t-,  ;Ho^tffn.^«di4  not  know  wJtiethef  hq,^quld  l^diwioejwr.re^iept,  so 

.  j^^pe  were  the  looks  tfiajt  he  encountered.    At  last  he  ventured  forward  ji  aUp 

.  And  boyed,  inen  he  made  another  step  arid  bowed  still  lower. '  £ach  in  hid  t^tn 

•  *iavancW,  t)dwirig^Very'loW4x)  the  terrible  prefect,  who  rticdved  aH  tliescr  marks  of 
-zespsctt  wlih  cdd  indSoei^nte;  his  hand  still  vesting;  on  the  hlH  of  his  sword,  d  ^ 
1.^  Yl>ft  cerainipflarigg'  ronHff^ted  the'^tzwige  asseilablago .  hefoTe  them  wi(h 
,  a^nishment,.  §o«nepf  thenp^  who  were  sufficiently  C9llec1;e<}  to  become  couiteo^B, 

declared  the  spectacle  to  be  imposing — majestic.  '  '  '[ 

-■   '•'Sil^nCerexdahnedalHontagniM-d,  witha^epTdchralvoice.  '    * 

Whai  they  wet^  aA  1%  CausBkHdrft,  who  had  hitiberto  Teipaided  dmnbidiid 

.  «|Qtionle9««  bvok^ .  thfi  lUetice^  and  with  Us  most  formidable  voice^  said : — 

'^£i£ht  days  ap;p  you  s^surc^y  expected  to  see  me  seated  here,  and  surroupded 
"bj  faitnful  fiiends. '  .They  are  your  masters  to-day,  those  pasteboard  Republicai^s 

^  ftff  you  used  tb  Call  them  f  You  tremble  before  those  whom  you  have  persecuted 
Hi  the  t&ost  shaxhdftil  'tueiner.  As  to  you,  VtMal,  you  wore  the  nroet  oowiffdiy 
ixuttmmeut  of  ih0.faUeii.|^yveniment--the  xftost  zealova  per$ecutot  of  the  fi^p^- 
ifean^:  you  hay^  now  fallea  into  the  hands  of  your  implacable  enemiesi  for  there 
is  not  one  here  who' has  xjot  suffered  from  your  persecutions.  If  I  listened  to  the 
•rttst  demands  thai'  are  made  to  me,  I 'should  now  retaliate,  but  I  wouW  raHifer 
Iterget;  Yeu^nmy  alU>f  y<m  go  and  •itmaao  your  avoeationst  bwt  if  QTCor  I  team 
tbatif^t)  aUow.Fourslfo^ to bft«»gfigjed,iiL «oy.iie«ctw>nyivy  jMh  I triU  crn^Kyou 
like  so  ipajjy  vUe  insets-.  00 J"    ,     ,       .     .  ^.  ,-,  \.. 

.  When  tbe>Jdoj]rite^uDd8;&iiod  ibemadves  lecureJy.oataUiAed at  dbe 

.IVofadtdi-e,  tbay  «IeMed  one  .Pomin,  ^ho  had  a  voipdeo  U|rk  m  obiof; 
.4<id..CaUs«idii^r^.'atKl  irifl  attiff  up.  atainsy  ^tnd  Ibe  br^v^  Montagoai^ 
bak>w>'ga^e.thQnw6ltes  upj  heQceforth.  to  the  xnpfii  extraordinary  acA^?8 
.gf  dnifikaonefls  aiid  debaaidiery.  •  ...    i: 

...  Tim. peculiar]^  fdpul^iean  mode  of  life  was  varied  by  viaLts  t^  %V^ 

.  LiixamlM>urg«  voccmQiiiatioQ  of  tbe  Mont^ig^Bda  with,  tneipolloe,  plaotvie 
tmea  of  1  liberty,  ibaaxpukioii  of  tjbe  ffai^risoD  «f.,th«  TuUme8»  in  ^Birliich 
<^enu  deflcribea:hiin«elf  as  placing  a  leadiog  pact ;  (Buod  tjba.dtganiiation 
iofi  Mont«(gnaAds)iato  aJUpuUicaa  gu^^  vbiah  W4a  U^tdpo^^y  ib^  dif- 

i.&reni  baraaokaiaf.J^aris»..  Clietui,,wfaQ  bad  oote  mota,  titra^ge^to  «|iy, 
fallefi  under-  tba .  auspiQioiia  of  ,biB  ^mpaiuona^  mtbdrewfrQ9  the  Vm- 

:  ftotvca^  andrepairad  wit^  hia  compaoy  to  the  banaoks  called  that  of  the 

„.  i^moqg.  the  conspiratoTS.oC  th^se  iirat  days  of  .the  reFolution — Bed 
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M6  Frm^  CM^kotar^. 

Bepublicaa%  Serialisti,  and  Moat«gnards,  who  vtSHifA  together  imd^r 
jtbe  ohiafUiufihip  of  Causaidi^re  as  imposed  to  the  piovittQiiaT.gov6rnaieat 
-^the  wooden-l^ged  Pornin,  before  alluded  to,  lieuteDant  a^  the  Pr6feo- 
iure  and  titular  Governor  of  YiuoeDDes,  stands  forth  as  one  of  tha  moil 
aharacteristic  types  of  his  class,  both  by  his  political  opiiuoni,  his  natural 
ferocity,  and  his  disg^raceful  practices.  The  former,  from  the  triumph  of 
his  part^  at  the  very  moment  that  we  write,  derive  a  new  and  pregnant 
iiiterest.  When  andcipatii^  the  post  of  Governor  of  Vincennes,  M, 
£hena  describes  him  as  making  the  following  discourse,  wluch  was  le- 
oeived  with  unbounded  applause : — 

"Wben  CaxiBsidi^re  shall  have  finished  with  the  reactionaiy  men  (riacs)  of  Uie 
Hotel  de  YiUe,  and  that  I  shall  hold  that  place  (Vinoemies)  with  aooo  HoDtiu* 
nards,  the  justice  of  the  people  can  run  its  coiurse  unmolested;  the  true  RepubQc 
will  be  founded.  Our  fathers  in  '93  understood  the  revolution  aright  when  tb^ 
lopped  ofE,  without  pity,  the  gangrened  limbs  of  society.  They  eired  on  one 
point,  and  that  was  allowing  the  most  zeak>us  patriots  to  be  banished  to  the 
mmtiers'  they  ought  to  have  kept  those  ikithful  defenders  of  our  liberties  near 
Hieir  persons.  Bo  not  let  us  commit  the  same  error;  let  us  remain  armed;  and 
let  us  keep  to  ourselves  those  forts  which  tyrannv  erected  to  perpetuate  its  power, 
amd  whidi  chance  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Let  us  send  to  the 
frontiers  all  those  bearers  of  swords  with  whom  the  Pag^s  and  Uie  Lamartisea 
surround  themselves.  Not  a  soldier  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  foot  in  Paxia 
tin  die  whole  army  shall  have  been  reorganised. 

It  is  upon  seeing  the  old  generals  of  the  tyrant  keep  their  places,  that  the 
inaaotion  ahready  dares  to  lift  its  head.  Would  you  believe  it,  that  on  going  yesteiw 
day  to  the  Paubourg  St.  Honore,  I  saw  the  Champs  Elys^es  furrowed  by  carriages 
with  armorial  bearings.  Equipages  are  re-appearing.  I>eeply  did  I  regret  that  I 
bad  not  with  me  a  company  of  Montagnards  to  give  masters  and  valets  alike 
a  sound  thrashing,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  their  carriages  on  the  Place  de  la  Bevo> 
lution.  You  see  that  Vincennes  Is  the  place  fitted  for  me!  Two  gveat  gma 
loaded  with  grape,  and  pointed  on  the  highway,  will  soon  ha^e  done  justloe  to 
this  insolent  luxury.  When  they  see  how  I  treat  their  briUiaut  **  tarns  o«t»" 
they  will  look  twice  before  they  take  a  drive  in  the  direction  of  the  Wood  of  Vin- 
cennes. It  is  in  that  arsenal,  also,  that  the  patriots  will  find  the  arms  and  the 
gnns  that  are  now  refused  to  us.  It  is  not  from  personal  ambition  that  I  speak 
uus.  I  predict  that  if  we  do  Jiot  hasten  to  crush  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  revolutionary  car  in  its  onward  progress,  we  shall  be  once  more  done  foe 
We  have  not  now  to  fear  a  foreign  invasion;  Canssidi^je  is  laying  out  plenty  of 
work  for  the  despots;  they  will  soon  have  enough  to  do  in  their  own  countries^ 
without  mixing  themselves  up  with  our  affiiirs.  Our  real  enemies  are  at  home; — 
thsgr  muat  be  annihilated  before  they  have  time  to  gain  assurance. 

Among  the  conapiratora—the  sonm  <£  society— «s  M.  Cbenu  eaUa 
liiem  in  his  answer  to  Canssidiere*— it  was,  on  all  occasions,  every  man 
for  himself.  Chenu  appears,  af^er  his  departure  from  the  Prefecture,  anA 
ia  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  the  barracks  of  the  FeHtf^Ph^t  to 
haflpe  devoted  himself  solely  to  winning  over  his  followers  to  his  personal 
interests.  The  patriotism  oi  most  of  these  Red  Republicans,  Socialists,  and 
Montagnards,  appears  seldom  to  have  had  any  more  extooded  objects  in 
view.  This  state  of  things  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  aeooutt  gi^en  hj 
Chenu  of  the  weU«known  trial  by  tfaie  Mountain  of  one  of  ^ir  own 
body,  and  the  acknowledged  apy,  De  k  Hodde. 

Two  things  result  aSso  from  the  same  evrions  namtii^ — first,  that  ibe 
system  of  •  spies  is  eactended  by  the  French  of  both  parties  into  ihb  country; 
flmd,  secondly,  that  a  prefect  in  the  days  of  liberty,  eqttaKty,4bOk,  ooiild  cooh- 
ant  a  man  to  prison,  perhaps  for  ever,  vqpon  his  own  responsibili^.  As  to 
Aat  part  of  the  namtiTe  which  refov  to  the  €ait  sucr^  wo  esa  ool^ 
•oppose  ikAt  Causmi^re  did  it  to  amase  htms^.  with  the  terror  of  hH 
victim,  as  he  had  before  done  in  the  case  of  the  CommiasarieB  of  po(ipa» 
Jdfto  Oieiiii,  he  si^  he  still  traablea  to  tfaixkk  of  w'hafr  might  hate,  been 
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Hie  oonseotienced  of  BocN^uet  having*  fired  the  pistol.     **  Perhapff/'  he  iajn, 
^we  riiould  not  have  witnessed  the  bloody  days  of  June.*' 

M.  Lucien  de  la  Hodde  does  not  revert  to  this  soene,  so  painful  to  ius 
metnory,  in  his  Brochure  ;  hut  he  admits  that  Elouin  and  Allard,  two 

Ersons  high  in  the  employ  of  the  ex-prefeet,  were  as  servile  to  M. 
lussidi^re  as  the  valet  John,  who  is  so  well  described  by  Chenu  as  pay- 
ing for  the  &voars  of  the  Socialist  prefect,  with  the  ex-prefect,  M .  DeM* 
aert's  brandy.  He  adds,  what  is  true,  that  ^lese  so-caHed  faithful 
servants  of  tne  monarchy  actually,  as  Chenu  also  relates,  set  spies  upoA 
their  former  masters  and  benefactors,  for  the  advantage  of  the  worst  set 
df  men  in  Paris — those  of  the  Prefecture.  *^  I  have  myself  signed,"  nam 
De  la  Hodde,  "  ae  secretary-general,  the  passport  of  a  pdioe  agent  wh» 
was  sent  to  London  on  a  secret  missioaD." 

''  There  is  one  thing  more,"  adds  De  la  Hodde;  *^  these  two  fnencb 
of  ^e  old  administration  sold  me  to  Caussidi^re.  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  orgies  of  the  Prefecture;  I  did  not  boast  openly  of  a  social  chaos^ 
oceans  of  blood,  or  popular  dictatorships ;  wherefore,  then,  4id  they  deliver 
flse  up?  £Kd  they  kill  or  destroy,  I  will  not  say  my  person,  but  nj 
actions,  which  inclined  towards  ideas  of  order?  I  have  no  feeling  as  aft 
individual  agfainst  these  '  gentlemen ;'  as  one  of  a  party,  I  have  a  right 
to  say  to  them,  and  I  do  say  to  them,  that  they  acted  basely;  they  did 
that  what  an  'honest  n>y'  {un  ben  fanctionnaire)  never  did,  not  oven 
mder  the  knife — that  which  a  man  of  heart  would  never  do." 

So  much  for  French  Conspirators !  When  the  Mountain  came  into 
power,  Messrs.  Elouin  and  Allard  attached  themselves  ostensibly  to  th» 
new  pre^t,  Canssidi^re,  to  report  to  Messrs.  Delessert  and  Pinel  in 
London  what  the  conspirators  in  power  were  doing,  at  the  same  tine 
that  they  were  setting  spies  on  those  to  whom  they  were  making  these 
reports,  so  that  tbe  actions  of  Messrs.  Delessert  and  Pinel  should  be 
equally  well  known  at  the  Prefecture  of  the  Republic!  It  is  not  sw^ 
prising  that  De  la  Hodde  should  have  been  exposed  and  balloted  to  de- 
struction amid  such  strangely  treacherous  agenaes !  No  men  were  more 
inimical  to  Caussidiere  after  his  fall  than  these  same  Elouin  and  Allard. 

Chenu — whether  rightly  or  not  it  would  bediffio«dt  to  say,  for  he  doea 
Bot,  like  De  la  Hodde,  avow  his  services  as  a  spy  under  the  veil  of  % 
krtent  love  of  order — was  almost  always  coming  undler  the  sosfneions  of  his 
eo-oonspiratoTB.  We  have  seen  that  he  left  France  till  dw  revolution  ef 
February.  We  have  seen  how  he  gathered  fiffcy  or  sixty  inen  to  €ght  fior 
him  when  smnn^oned  to  De  la  Hodde's  trial,  which  he  thought  was  \m 
own !  Shortly  afterwards  the  suspicions  became  so  strong  against  faiov 
Ifaat  by  Caussidi^re's  advice  he  took  advantage  of  the  march  of  the  Tew»» 
hitienisis  upon  Belgivm  to  quit  the  capital.  He  was  at  the  afikir  of 
BSsquons  Tout,  but  he  says,  ^'  I  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  tl» 
ilnrttggle.*  On  his  return,  he  was  arrested — liberated-^^and  then  again 
threatened  with  imprisonment*  He  eomplained  that  such  perseeutieiis 
were  illegal.  '4n  times  of  revolution,*' replied  M.  Allard,  **  nothing  is 
illegai !  I  know  Caussidl^ :  ytMi  are  in  bis  way;  he  wants  to  get  rid 
ef  yovH^it  is-^itesotimd.'' 

So  Chenu  v<4uBteered  into  liie  Polish  legion,  but  having  got  t» 
Slmshoug  before  the  legion,  he  joined  the  eembatants  in  -the  Blask 
Forest,  by  wvf  of  keepl^T  ^  "^MMd  in.  On  thet8th  «f  May,  hmaf 
heard  of  the  Ml  ofCaue^^,  he  l«stened  baekto  ftris,  whsto  Im 
vrived  in  lime  to  fight  in  tfaeinturveetion  of  ivmm.    Taken  prieooM^, 
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648  French  Cdhspir^tars. 

Elouin  and  Allard*,' who  had  exasperated  Caussidi^re  against  him,  availed 
themselyes  pf  Cfcinu's  desire  for  revenge,  to  lose  flie  new;  fex-prefect. 
Ciaussidi^re  answered  those  accusatioris  before  the  l^atlonal  Assembly!^ 
At  length  .disgusted,  Chenu  says,  with  conspuacles  witliin  conspiracies,* 
foolish  expeditions  got  up  simply  to  destroy  tliose  who  are  in  the  way,  and 
political  agitations  and  squabbles  which  led  to  no  good,  he  has  made  an 
oath  to  live  in  future  tranquilly  upon  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  ,    I 

De  la  Hodde"— whose  great  object  is  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  Red 
Bepublioans  who  made  tliis  revolution  ;,  a  fact  aduiitted  by  Chenu,  and, 
indeed,  by  most  of  that  party;  that  the  fap  of  the  m6ri^n:;J)y  w^  an  acci-r 
dent,  brought  about  bv  the  improdance  of  the  bour^eoi^  and  the  im-^ 
•exampled  weakness  of'^the  authorities— promises  to^ive  lis'a  fiiHher  andj 
more  detailed  history  of  the  B^publican  fraction,  In  a  ^ork  wlxich  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  press.  '   .         ' 

In  the  presence  of  such  astoundijig  revelationflk  of  baseness,  incoibpe- 
tencvt  and  licentiousness — of  the  still  more  recent  declarations'  of  M,^ 
Michel  de  fiourges,  and  others  of  the  party,  that  die  people  will  exa-j 
mine  into  the  ori^  of  private  fortunes  and  capital.;  that  the  people  will 
settle  the  acoomits  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  they  had  qjready  dbUe  tn6se  of 
royalty,  unless,  indeed,  the  bourgeoisie  made  the  sacrifice  itself,  and  which' 
they  are  strongly  advised  to  do— in  the  face  of  the  now  g^nei»ally  known 
&ct  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Socialist  school  is  uoiy^rsai  pillage 
and  decimation  of  the  better  classes,  it  is  truly  extraordinary  that  tJ^e 
Parisians  should  have  just  elected  three  Socialist  candidat€;s  by  ^  con- 
siderable majority.  '^ 
*  It  is  perfectly  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  away  suc^  a  stalrtling  xesuli^^ 
as  132,797  votes  for  Camot,  a  man  who  insisted  that  the  grossest  Jgno-'j 
ranee  was  the  best  qualification  for  a  legislator ;  128,489  vdtes  for  VidaL 
secretary  to  Louis  Blanc  during  tbe  Ij^uxembourg  ^^omedv';   12p,9§Z 
votes  for  De  Flotte,  the  er-transported  of  June,  1848 ;  by  the  Supposi- 
tion that  a  mere  lesson  was  intended  to  be  givei^  to.  govemnlei^kt,  that  the  ^ 
electors  disapproved  of  the  French  expedition,  to  Rome,  of  the  bill  oa 
public  instruction,  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  of  liberty,  the*  removal  ^ 
of  the  crowns  of  immortelles  from  the  P)ace  de  Ja  Bastille,  ipr  because  the^ 
President  had  not  assumed  a  more  active  position  ih  pnbUc  afifai£$,-^the, 
simple  explanation  is  that  universal  sufifrage,  in,  the,  present  stat^  qf 
society,  cap  only  work  the  overthrow  of  society  itself     The*e  are,  ,it  is 
evident  (putting  asi^  the  Leg^timbt  fraction,  wW^ciuld  pa^i^e  the  way 
to  «  restoration  by  insurrection),  more  elemQutS  pf  disorder  In  society  [ 
tiian  of  good;  there  are  more  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and/evjerything  ! 
tagain  by  universal  pillage  than  there  are  of  those  who  biai^  everything 
to  lo^e  ,by  such  an  event;  there ^arfB  more  workman,  )(j>dge'rE^.i4ler^  P^\ 
afid  discontented  in  the'  world)  than  there  are  masters,  ^hoiisehpl^ers, 
shopkeepers,  and  orderly  and  industrious  per^ohsr  ^It/hiversjail  sufirage  , 
thus  establishes  the  mastery  pf  on^  portipn  of  society  o^^ltiie  other,  ^d  ' 
leads  inevitably  to  ruin.                                    ,,     ,      ;r              ;,^       \\ 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  '^election  of  t)ie  S(icialist  candidates 
were  boldly  and  openly  proclaimed  be£ore  the  elections.  Vidid  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  Michel  de  Bourges,  the  guarantee  for  the,  improvement  of  the 
material  condition  of  the  people !  Camot  thai  of  the  moral!  De  Flotte, 
of  reconciliation  between  all  Republicans — that  is,  between  those  who 
decreed  his  transportation,  and  who  are  denounced  by  him  as  assassins, 
and  those  who  were  the  quondam  felons. 
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i  :Ti^XiWP^.^1^>  /^f^^^M^^  ^  f99aFdeFedr  wh^t  %^  SocialUfc 

n^en^beM^  are—b^^^^iMit  rarguments  tne^  jiave  D^eea  supported — by  wha^, 
ap^ealf  t^  t^e,  wpr^  passions  pj^fhe  people  tKeir  ^pbpufariiy  has  been  ex*. 
t^ae4^an'4^]y)^t^^t^  their,  nohiticai  ascpn4ancy,ha8 

m  siorefor  ffwipje',  i^athu^un^turd, recoil^  witii.mmgled;dis|;Ustj  ana 
^ismay  &0|i^  jthe  speciiacle  otra  nation  passing  a '  Sentence  of  deisiructioii 
on  itselt,  aha  cpnsignlng  all  the  interests  of  a  great  peop^e  to  (the  acknpw^ 
ledged  |(ih|}l][^pipns  of  ignorance,  plunder,  and  seditio^ii  j ,  , ,  '  .  -  f  ^ 
fit. is  poti-^ne  of  the  least,  striking  characteristics  b?  the  tate  electioiw 
and^the  sti^t^  of  parties  which  it  has  so  astoundiugly  dUclosed,  that  thati 
branch'Ofr  the  "Moderate  Republicans  which  originally  brought  about  tho* 
Involution  Qt  February,  which  framed  the  constitution,  and  which,  dia  its^ 
be^t  i^hile  it  vis  lin  pow^r  to  combat  and  cri:^h  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
treme revolutionary  fraction,  is  how  alnioiit^  completely  absorhed  in  the 

jy4  few  mep^  9uc1|  ap  Caviaignac  i^4  Lamaxtine,  may  stand  aloof  from^ 
the^  extrayaj^ant  designf  c^^  this  hordfe.  q{^  conspirators  in  the  face  of  day^ 


bnt' still  the  1 


the  mqvtwnts  qf  the  piafrty  a^        the;  less  directed  with  the  ut- 
npiost  unafornuty  and  vigour  to  drive  the  revolution,  along  its  uncertain' 

S'ffd  terrihle-barepr.  ',  l*he  li^^piQus  resolves  of  the  -Mountains,  and  the^ 
estructive  projecti^  olf  th^  SocialJstSi  must  be  t^l^en  now  tp  represent  the] 
actual^iiit.and  devotion- of  the  bid^  of  th^  I^puhliQahs.       '    ,  ,    ^ 

J^iisttQ^  itself  is.  p^falj^sed  by  such  a  decision ;  fpr  if  ajuiy  bias,  with  alt  ^ 
solemnity^  xspndemhed  jthiese  opinio^  ^as,  subversive  off  aocie^,  and  thor 
men  who^  hold  them  as  the  enemies  of  government,  within  a  rcw  months 
those  ppi^i^iops.ai^d  rthose  men  ane  prpfes^  aqd  exalted  by  a  hundi*|ed 
and  thirty  thousand  sum-ages  .in  the  capital  of  this  Republic,  and  Paris^ 
herself  is  to  Be  ^^pes^I^ted  by  agitators  who  have  avowedly  presented^ 
t^iemselvjes  in.  the  names  of  the  co&viqted  and  the  proscribed. 

"  Such  a  ^^te  ^f.tbitigs  is,  as^  has  peen  justly  cJ^served,  in  ireality,  n(V^ 
mofe  thana,  dis^isea  ci.Vil  war,  in  whi^h  both  parties  are  equally  afraid' 
or  reluctant  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  disalFec- 
taon  of  a  pprtion  of  th^  soldiery,  it  must  ^ome  to  that.  Two  such  oppo* ' 
sitq  principles,  as  pr^er  and  ^sordjer,  property  and  pelage,  power  and  re^ 
venge,  canaot  long  stand  f^Efce  to  face  without  a  coUision.  The  future  of, 
France 'ties  for  the  nd^ihent  in  the  result  of  the  great, and  inevitable  struggle 
"which  must  yet  tkke  olaxje  hetween  the  Socialists  and  their  opponents. 

**  The  hext  feme,  s^ys  the  TVwef,  "  therp  will  probably  be  no  IJ-a- 
martine  ready 'to  check  the  revolution  by  the  abruptness  of  its  own  vie-' 
tory,  or  to  waii  it  back  with  any  words  from  its  desolated  prey.  Th^^ 
leaders  of  the  people  cith  ijow  boastr  nonq  of  the  deceptive  recom-; 
nfendations  of  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  or  patriotism.  The  scenes  which  ^ 
Chenti  and  De  laTdodde  have  recently  exposed  wifli  shameless  fidelity' 
^uld  be  acted  over  again^  ;if  thei/r  brutish  tribunes. wer^  once  more  the 
masters  prFranpe.  *      '    |  *•;   ^      ,   .'.',,  ;    i' 

*  Were  this  alll,  it  wotdd  be  but  little.  ^  We  think  we  have  shown  enbiigh, .' 
even  fromi  Cbe^u  and.De  la  I^odde^'s  pages,  to  satisfy  any  ond  that  baccha- 
nalian orgies!  84^  not  ill  that  arp  sought  for.     The  treacheries  of  co-con-^ 
spirators  nave  jei  to  be  revenged;  the  accounts  of  flenublica^s  with  Re- 
publicans  to  he  settled i .  property  to  b©  Qonfiscated  ^n4 divided;  "  the  ^an- 
grenea  limps  of  soc^yjtpbeJbppedo^/'  sho^d  the  Sopialists  triumph,   ',] 
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BY  CHABLES   ttZtLYBt* 

]UJ>stfoi0BUJi  bbki^n's  soia£b  PAXSANSS. 

If  the  iMitod  oorp6  of  PariiiMi  milliaen,  wmf8toesa08y,tail(»%  cimni^^ 
smrsy  Jkuristes^  gloyere,  and  co^ffhtrs  could  only  miistev  op  coUeetivelf 
thf9  faiDtesty  tiDMsi  spiurk  of  graftitiide,  MademotfeUe  JUontiae  Bttrtin- 
would  never  have  to  Imy  out  a  sou  io  drei»  as  long:  a^  shs  liy«]p  Sbv 
would  be  eaiitkd  to  lovy  Uaek  jnail  here>  therei  and  every  whore;  die 
nrimiike^  the  ''pick"  of  the  stock  would  he  always  for  her*  Madama. 
jBatton*s  wreaths,  Madaaie  Guerlaan's  perfumes,  and  Madaose  CaaullaV 
diesses  wotdd,  like  the  slave  of  the  risg,  be  invariably  at  hand  wheo- 
called  for ;  and  Mesdames  Adde^  Rabilhaey  and  Fr^vost  would  via  mdth^ 
each  other  ia  laying  aUi  the  conntiy  within  twenty  miles  round  Paris  under. 
contributioD,  to  supply  for  her  exclusive  enjoyment  the  rarest  exotics,  tha 
obMcest  and  most  fragrant  b&uqueU,  '^  Set  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herrings" 
says  the  innkeeper,  in  one  ol  the  best  &rces  ever  produced  on  any  stage— ^ 
the  '*  Duel/'  while  holding  up  half-a-crovm  to  the  postboy  who  is  dnvingi 
the  chaise  and  four,  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  ''George;"  and  the  resuu 
proves  the  innkeeper  to  have  been  a  profound  philosopher.  Nor,  take  mj^ 
word  for  it,  would  the  French  herrings  bite  less  readily  than  dia 
Augustus  Buoyant,  and  Skylark^  his  man ;  so  the  sooner  th»  joumisieurs. 
alluded  to  abjure  politics,  and  take  a  leaf  out  of  poov  Peake'a  book,,  the 
better  for  them. 

And  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  fierdn,  devoir  obUge*  For  where^  I; 
should  like  to  know,  will  you  find  in  these  bad  times  a  truer,  steadieg 
£nend  to  trade  than  the  gentUk  actresfr  of  the  The&tre  Frao§aisy  whosa 
pcetty  apartment  in  the  Rue  Treuchet  is  thrown  open  to  her  iiiends  obi> 
every  successive  Thursday,  and  ckez  qui  yoo  are  sure  to*  find  pleasanfet 
company  ^  and,  what  is  better  still,  a  hearty  welcome. 

And,  d  prep&9  de  faumisiewrSi  if  Madame  Adde  could  only  have , 
mtnessed  the  effect  pxndueed  the  other  evening  by  a  certain  magnificent . 
boui^uet  of  white  cameUiaa  interspersed  with  losebuds,  a  floral  eh^-dauvre « 
owing  its  origin  jointly  to*  Aer  good  taste,  and  to  the  chivahac  gallantry  of . 
a  young  friend  of  mine ;  if  she  could  only  have  gleaned  a  atvay  comment 
daibory  word  here  and  there,  and  strong  them  together  into  a  oomplimei^ 
tary  chaplet,.  she  would  indeed  have  been  a  happy  woman  I 

I  wi^  it  wereposmUe  to  introduce  two  slight  reforms  into  the  compo- 
sition of  such  agteeable  balls  as  those  given  by  Madame  Octevei  Made* 
raoiselle  BertiU)  Mademoiselle  Ozy,  and  their  o«ier  hospitable  comnadeaf 
p^imoy  that  they  should  begin  earlier,  andy^«i/JMls,  that  the  ladins  shoaUl 
not  edwa^  be  m^a  minority  of  one  to  teov  The  &»t  oi  these  desidefota- 
is  unfortunately  impracti(»hle  ^  the  theatse,  and  afiCer  the  theatre  the 
ioiietiey  absorbing  a  firobdi|2^agiaa  share  of  the  interval  between  seven 
in  the  evening  and  two  in  the  morning.  Consequently,  a  maa  who^  does* 
nat  £mI  iaolined  io  faire  f&rcement  iapiasene  along  with  his  huother 
black  eoalsy  must  resign* hiinself  to  kill  time  as  he  best  may^  either  at  hie  > 
cksb^  if  he  belonfi^  to  one,  or  in  his  stall  at  the  Vaudeville,,  provided,  Mm- 
emiendmii  that "  Daphnis  et  Chloe"  form  part  of  the  entertainments';,  eaob 
representatioa  of  that  attractive  bergerie  having  slall  the  peculiar  property 
of  converting*  the*  eivAerlre  into  a  fhshiooable  lounge^  reminding  one  of 
Van  Amburgh's  first  performances  at  Drury  Lane,  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  men  to  appoint  as  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  not  the  Park,  nor 
the  Opera,  nor  even  Crockford's,  but  the  "  lions.'* 
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But  one  would  wilUiigfy  aoosent  to  an  amungemetxt  d  Yaimahley  as  far 
air  regards  our  endoraoce  of  this  fint  drawback,  if  one  coold  only  manage 
to  TCnedr  the  second,  which  i»  by  far  the  most  serions  nmsance  of  the 
tirOk  whyv  posttivelyund  aetnally;  9S  Messrs  Pyke  and  Phick  woaU 
mtfi  ail  the  iwry  idenlacal  soirie  of  which  F  am  speaking,  while  the  male 
gvests  came  fibckmg  in  (as  they  always  do — let  them  alone  fov  t^at!) 
two  and  three  at  a  time  at  erery  soccessiTe  ring,  how  many  ladies,  thini:' 

So,  replied  en  penonne  to  Mademoiselle  Bertin's  invitation?  Like 
lly  Black's  pnzsled  listeners,  yon  "  give  it  np  ;*  et  vous  /^ite$  Men^ 
fisr  you  never  wouM  guess  within  a  mile  of  the  truth.  Tweltb  f 
Ah^  you  may  well  stare  ;  but  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  the  keenest  arithme- 
tician that  ever  llved^ — voire  mime  Mr.  Bbnnycasde  himself — could  have 
increased  that  total,  even  to  the  baker's  dozen.  And  what  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  i&ir  creatures  who  did  come 
had  to  do  doty  for  those  who  did  nofj  and  that  they  rose  to  a  fearftil  pre- 
nnam — very  gratifying,  no  doubt,  at  first,  but  xmcommonly  fatiguing  in 
the  long  run.  Thus  it  was  that  Mademoiselle  Phmkett  was  forced  to 
divide  her  pretty  self  by  three  for  every  waltz  and  every  polka,  changing 
partners  as  rapidly  as  La  Presse  changes  polities;  that  Mademoiselle 
Sariwaneck,  Mademoiselle  Renand,  and  Mademois^le  Darcy,  were  half 
danced  off  thdr  legs,  and  that  Madame  Doche,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  was  finally  put  hors  de  combat. 

Add  to  this  that  Mademoiselle  Oay  had  not  been  ia  the  room  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  she  disappeared,  no  one  knew  why,  thus  reducing  the 
quota  of  danseuses  to  eleven,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Hermanee  (who,  by 
the  way,  has  as  fine  a  pair  of  eyesi  and  makes  as  good  use  of  them,  as 
any  woman  in  Paris)  only  made  her  entree — a  very  triumphant  one,  cer- 
tainly, to  winch  her  massive  bouquet  contributed  not  a  little— at  two  in 
the  morning.  Thus  the  ladies  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  others,  indudmg 
a  miniature  beauty  in  pink,  whose  name  nobody  appeared  to  know,  but 
who  danced  like  a  female  Saint  Vitus,  had  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
work ;  and  I  would  wager,  if  any  one  had  asked  them — say  at  half-past 
three,  or  four — their  opinion  of  Louis  Blanc's  **  Droit  au  Travail,"  tbey 
would,  as  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  have  disdained  the  re- 
motest shadow  of  sympathy  with  any  droit,  except  le  droit  de  ne  rienfaxre^ 

But,  notwithstandiDg  vke  numerical  disproportion  between  the  heau^ 
sexe  and  its  reverse,  MademoiseDe  Bertin's  party  was  a  very  pleasant  one,, 
and  is  fably  entitled  to  a  snug  niche  in  the  memory  of  every  guest,  espe- 
dally  of  thoee  who,  like  myself^  have  a  lively  recollection  of  some  capital 
little  rolls,  of  Tom  Thumbish  dimensions,  and  delicately  flavoured  with 
pate  defoie  gras,  which  were  occasionallT  handed  about,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  connecting  Imk  between,  the  chocolate  and  tnn  chaud.  IF  ever — 
for,  alas!  we  are  bat  fiail  and  fickle  creatures,  and  prone  to  change  and 
ingratitude — ^if  ever — ^not  that  I  think  it  fikely,  but  there's  no  knowing 
what  may  happen — if  ever  I  should  be  unable  to  call  to  mind  any  other 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  most  agiieeable  soirie^  Mademoiiaelle  Bertin 
may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  alwi^s  one  barrier  between  my  %s 
ana  the  waters  o£  oblivion,  anJ  that  bamer  is — 

^The  roUs!"*  shouta  the  reader.  "By  Jove,  they  make  my  Gps 
water  I     P&te  defoie  gras  i»  the-  best  thing;  going.'' 

Bttihy  my  fiiend^  don't  yoivk  know  that  ffourmandise  i»  oae-ef  the  seven 
cardinal  sins.  Sad  indieconuo.  indeed  I'  You  poaitively  take  the  words 
out  of  my  moutk^ — <^  I  wish  I  eaaid  pat  the  xoUa  into*  mine  f'-^Beadesy 
you  are  incorrigible,  and  I  blush  for  you. 
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THE   "HANDSOMB**  cab. 

One  of  Hansom's  cabs  has  lately  been  creating  quite  a  sensation  here, 
as  well  from  its  peculiar  shs^  and  construction  as  from  its  rapid  going* 
Indeed,  during  the  fine  sunny  weather  that  we  enjoyed  a  week  or  two 
ago,  its  appearance  on  the  Boulevards  was  as  great  a  godsend  to  the 
btidauds  as  was  the  procession  in  honour  of  the  bonbons  au  lait  d'anesse^ 
ou  Mardi  Gras.  Its  driver  seems  to  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  Pari- 
sian street  topography,  and  shouts  out  his  *' JETe,  Id-basT  as  authorita- 
tively as  any  of  the  native  Jehus.  A  few  days  back,  however,  while 
passmg  along  the  Rue  de  S^ze,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  very  motley 
crowd,  uniformly  starine  at  an  object  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the 
said  object  being  no  other  than  the  poor  cab,  a  victim  to  French  pave- 
ment and  a  misguided  omnibus,  wiu  one  eye  out,  in  the  shape  of  a 
broken  window,  and  bruised  from  top  to  bottom. 

Then  or  never  would  have  been  the  moment  for  Buckstone  to  reply  to 
the  question  as  to  the  particular  genus  of  cab  in  which  he  had  been 
driving,  "  Hansom?" — **  Not  particularly."* 

PRESIDENT  ROTHSCHILD. 

Some  one  happened  to  remark  the  other  day,  during  a  desultory  con- 
versation, '<  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdara  aliis,"  that  if  he  were  the 
vox  popuUy  he  would  elect  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  President  of  the 
French  Republic. 

'<Est-ce  que  cela  se  pourrait?"  retorted  a  bystander.  '<  Rothschild 
n'est  point  Fran^ais,  il  est  de  Frankfort  I" 

''  Oui ;  mais  aussi  il  est  fort  de  francs^* 

"  COLUMBINE**  DBJAZET. 

Seldom  has  actress  attempted  a  more  herculean  task  than  the  one 
recently  accomplished  by  Madame  D6jazet,  that  of  personating  in  tum^ 
and  in  the  space  of  a  single  act,  the  entire  comedie  Italienne.  Harle- 
quin,  Leandre^  Pierrot,  the  Capuchin  Friar,  and  Columbine,  appear 
successively  before  the  astonished  spectator,  who  imagines  himself  trans- 
ported far  away  from  the  Thesltre  des  Vari^t^s,  and  from  the  French 
Republic  number  two,  to  the  days  of  Thomassin  and  Catherine  Bianco- 
lelli;  and  could  they,  could  Flaminia,  Tiberio  Fiorilli,  ay,  could  even 
Carlin  himself  behold  their  united  powers  of  attraction,  the  grace  of  one, 
the  humour  of  another,  and  the  Keen  and  fanciful  wit  of  a  third,  all 
combined  in  one  kindred  spirit-^ in  one  marvellously  versatile  inheritress 
of  their  varied  and  manifold  excellences ;  could  they  mark  the  lightness 
of  her  step,  the  charm  of  her  manner,  and  the  soft  and  expressive  into- 
nation of  her  voice,  the  amour  propre  even  of  the  proudest  among  them 
would  frankly,  cheerfully  confess,  that  the  copy  was  worthy  of  the  originaL 

And  what  have  the  authors  done  in  aid  of  the  actress?  I  am  sorry 
for  Messrs.  Carmouche  and  Eugene  Guinot>  but  truth  must  be  told,  and 
in  one  unwelcome  dissyllable— nothing !  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
hampered  her  with  such  old  and  threadbare  materials  as  the  most  used-up 
literary  liunber-room  would  be  hardly  capable  of  supplying.  They  have 
left  her  to  impart  some  connexion,  some  appearance  of  probability,  some 
link  of  interest  to  their  disjointed  scenes,  and  to  embroider  with  the 
witchery  of  her  genius  the  trashy  patchwork  of  their  brain. 

Well  might  the  veteran  dramatist,  Emile  Vanderburch,  who  was  sitting 

*  They  Bay  that  nothing  kills  a  Cheshire  cat.  A  sunilar  immortality  appears 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  emigrant  cab,  for  I  have  just  had  ocular  proof  of  its  bemg  on 
its  legs— or,  rather,  wheels— again,  and  looking  smarter  than  ever. 
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by  me  during  the  first  repreaentation  of  '' Colondbine,"  ezdsiin  on 
beholding  the  uphill  work  to  which  his  fitivourite  D^jazet  was  condemned 
— <* Quel  brillant  tableau,  mais  quel  cadre  de  rebut!  Quelle  vieillerie  de 
pidee^  mais  quelle  actrice  toujours  jeune !" 

''n6tBE  DAICE  DE  PABI8." 

There  are  some  chefs-d^ceuvre — few  in  number  certunly,  but  still  there 
are  some — which  if  ever  the  most  experienced  adapter  venture  to  dra- 
matise, he  is  morally  sure  to  bum  his  fingers.  Of  these,  *'  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris"  is  ono,  and  no  better  proof  could  possibly  be  g^ven  of  the 
inexpediency  of  such  mutilations  tnan  the  failure  of  M.  Paul  Foucher, 
Victor  Hugo's  own  brother-in-law,  and  an  able  playwright  into  the 
bargain,  in  his  recent  attempt  to  transfer  the  brilliant  creations  of  the 
poet  to  the  staee  of  the  Ambigu.  Alas  I  why  did  not  some  clear-sighted 
Identor  warn  him  off  horn  such  hallowed  ground,  by  exclaiming  with 
Savarm  in  ''  La  Foire  aux  Id^es" — 

Ca  brule,  ck brule, 

N'j  touchez  pas,  n'y  tonchez  pas  I 

What  idea  can  five  acts  or  seventeen  tahUaux  give  of  such  an  original? 
What  beyond  the  mere  incidents,  and  even  those  very  incidents  transposed 
and  altered  for  dramatic  effect ;  the  skeleton  of  the  story  is  there,  but 
the  spirit  is  absent :  the  poetry  of  the  ideas,  the  vigorous  energy  x)f  the 
language,  are  sought  for  in  vain.  The  gay  and  gallant  Phcebus  de 
Chateaupers,  the  graceful  Esmeralda^  the  pinched  and  philosophic 
Gringoirey  and  the  gloomy  but  impassioned  FroUo^  are  reduced  to  mere 
puppets,  who  say  the  Httle  that  is  set  down  for  them,  but  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  no  realisation  of  his  fancies,  no  correct  embodiment 
of  their  time-honoured  prototypes.  Quasimodo  alone  stands  forward  in 
bold  and  picturesque  relief  m>m  among  the  other  peisonages  of  the 
drama,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  actor  as  to  the  author. 
Cither  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  this  creation  of  the  "  Hunchback"  will 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  smartest  and  nroudest  feather  in  St. 
Ernest  s  cap.  The  personage  of  Quasimodo  is  invested  by  him  with  a 
degree  of  dignity,  tenderness,  and  sentiment,  that  very  few  eren  of  the 
best  living  comedians  could  equal,  perhaps  none  excel. 

Nor,  in  condemning  the  insufficiency  of  the  parts  entnisted  to  the 
other  performers,  must  I  be  understood  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
artistes  themselves;  on  the  contrary,  the  little  republic  of  the  Ambigu 
never  exerted  itself  more  zealously,  never  set  a  better  example  of  '<  unioii 
is  strength"  to  its  national  sister:  Chilly,  Fechter,  Arnault,  Verner, 
Laurent,  Madame  Naptal,  and  Mademoiselle  Lucie  appear  determined, 
on  every  possible  occasion,  to  carry  off  such  an  overwhelming  stock  of 
bravoe  and  bouquets,  that  the  strongest  lungs  and  the  heaviest  purses 
must  eventuaUy  c^  out  for  mercy.  As  for  the  mise  en  scene,  it  is 
worthy  of  Victor  Hugo — would  that  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  piece! 

BATH. 

In  ihefoj/er  of  the  Vaudeville— a  forbidden  paradise,  by  the  way,  the 
approach  to  which  is  guarded  as  jealously  as  ever  were  the  Hesperides, 
M.  Paul  Ernest  being  unluckily  his  own  Cerberus,  and  therefore  in- 
corruptible— ^in  that  envied  sanctum,  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  galaxy 
of  beauties,  an  expression  is  current,  most  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated. 
I  allude  to  the  monosyllable  bath,  which  is  of  course  pronounced  batt,  is 
of  all  genders,  and  signifies  good.  For  instance,  supposing  one  to  say, 
speaking  of  an  actor,  "  II  est  bon,"  somebody  will  probably  chime  m 
with,  <*  Bath  T    Or,  with  reference  to  an  actress,  "  £lle  chaate  Uea." 

ilpr/il— VOL.  LZXXYIII.  NO.  CCCLU.  2  O 
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^u  ^fgfi^  /»    Or,  to  a  piece,  <<  C'est  amnnuit  *'— '<  Bath  /'— «<  What  it 
ilie  origin  of  theteim  fta<Af'  I  asked  Mademoiidle ^  llie  odier  dag^ 

'*  Tb«  same  as  your  own,"  was  her  wjpAy.  *^  Dams  k  temps^  tha  beet 
English  letter-paper  always  had  the  woid  Both  stamped  on  eaoh  nhtiat^ 
and  somebody  chose  to  imagine  that»  as  the  paper  was  good,  bath  must 
mean  as  mutn.     VtMl** 

^i^s  QUATBB  conrs  DE  PASm." 

It  generally  happens  that,  in  reviewing  the  dramatic  novelties  of  4» 
monw,  one  frnds,  by  dint  of  careful  sifting,  some  grain  suxad  up  with  s 
large  proportion  of  chaff.  But  I  seem  dmtined  just  now  to  ^  ehroiuola 
small  beer;"  the  next  prominent  ofiBsnder  oo  my  list  being  no  o&er  tbsoi 
M.  Paul  de  Kock,  who  evidently  labours  under  the  delusion  that  tha 
public  of  the  Ddkssemens  and  of  the  Vaudeville  are  one  and  the  samsL 
And  this  in  direct  oppootion  to  that  ^*  ower  true**  proveab, 
Tel  brille  au  second  rang  qui  a'^cfipse  au  premier. 

A  moderate  degree  of  ambition  is  a  very  good  thing ;  but  trop  est 
trop.  Heaven  knows  that  we  poor  habitues  of  M.  Paul  Ernest's  theatre 
are  obliged  occasionally  to  swallow  most  woful    trash,   but    human 

Etience  has  its  limits:  M.  Clairville  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience, 
it  he  has  one  redeeming  point — ^his  couplets;  whereas,  the  author  of 
**  Andi%  le  Savoyard,"  old  hand  though  he  be,  wholly  lacks  that  power 
of  gradually  developing  a  droll  or  satirical  idea,  which  is  the  perfeotion 
of  vaudeville*  writing. 

All  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  Madame  Octave,  the  sensibiiUS  of 
Mademoiselle  Caroline,  and  the  coquettish  naiffete  of  Mademoisdle  CSeo^ 
are  thrown  away  on  such  a  tissue  of  vulgarities  as  "  Les  Quatre  Coins  de 
Paris."  Fancy  an  English  lord  {Lord  Bilboc^  or  as  the  funny  man  of 
Ihe  piece  caUs  him,  Silboquet),  by  way  of  exhibiting  his  remaikahle 
proficiency  in  French,  alluding  to  Alphonse  Karr  as  **  Elphonse  Moitie,* 
and  afterwards  continuing  in  tbe  following  strain : — ''  O  yes,  an  bal  masqui 
les  dames  ils  portaient  tous  une  grosse  b^te  sur  le  figure." — '*  Comment 
milor,  une  bfete  ?" — "  O  yes,  un  ours — no,  je  trompais  moi,  ce  n'6tait  pas 
nn  ours,  c*^tait  un  loop,*  — ^Nor  are  the  native  personages  less  choice  in 
their  expressions ;  witness  the  compliment  addressed  by  a  certain  Mon^ 
sieur  Boulot  to  a  corsetihre  en  chambre:  ''Mademoiselle,  tous  ^tea 
Miche  comme  une  caveJ*  Try  agam,  M.  Paul  de  Kock^  I  don't  think 
you  can  well  go  lower  than  that. 

NEW  COUPLETS  TO  "LES  8AI80NS  VIVANTE8." 

Messieurs  Roger  de  Beauvoir  and  Co.  have  just  added  a  few  couplets 
de  circonstance  to  their  *'  Saisons  Yivantes ;"  some  of  them  attaddng 
those  among  the  Parisian  shopkeepers  who  either  voted  for  the  Red  party 
at  the  late  elections,  or  did  not  vote  at  all ;  and  others  speaking  out  more 
boldly  than  hitherto  in  favour  of  monarchy.f  One  of  the  former,  sung 
by  Madame  Octave,  after  warning  the  bouHquiers  that  whatever  follies 
they  commit,  they  themselves  will  eventually  pay  for,  says, 
''  Crachez  dans  Fair,  mais  gare  il  Totr^  nez, 

D  fiint  que  ^  flnisse!*' _ 

*  The  term  vavdeviUe  is  here  used  iu  its  original  seiiBe,  that  otekatuon, 
t  Is  not  the  fbUowing  allusion,  in  one  of  the  original  anqtlUi  of  the  pieoe»  soft* 
dently  plain  ? 

''Pourquoi  chacon  demeure-t-il  coi, 
Qnolqu*il  soit  au  suppUoe? 
Poorquoi  n'avoir  pins  un— je  sals  bte  quoll 
H  firat  que  ^  fl&isset" 
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This  couplet,  as  well  as  its  fellows,  is  ereiy  night  enthusiastically 
applauded  and  (when  the  Republicans  are  in  anything  like  a  respectable 
minority)  vigorously  hissed.  Sudh  diatribes  may  benefit  M.  Paul  Ernest's 
treasury,  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  are  equally  advantageous 
to  the  cause  they  so  rehemently  advocate.  If  the  Republicans  are  to  b^ 
looked  upon  as  a  vanquished  party,  why  not  act  aceoraing  to  the  maadm 
promulgated  in  these  very  *^  Saisons  Vivantes," 

Ne  toncfaons  pas  aux  gens  qui  sont  par  teiie ; 
if,  on  the  contnuy,  they  are  still  formidable,  why  not  have  recourse  to  a 
more  fitting  arena  than  a  theatre,  and  to  more  serviceable  weapons  than 
gants  de  paUle.    It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  **  H  fout  que  9^  finisse,"  but 
•*  sayings*'  are  not  "  doings," 

SPECTACLES  CONCERTS — ADMIRAL  YAK  TROHF. 

I  strolled  in  a  night  or  two  ago  to  the  Spectacles  Concerts  on  the 
Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  where  they  give  you  a  long  bill  of  fare  for 
one  franc ;  singing,  dancing,  recitation,  pantomime,  stance  de  magnetisme, 
and  a  very  dwarfish  dwarf  called  Admiral  Van  Tromp  into  the  bar^in* 
I  cannot  speak  of  Mademoiselle  Prudence's  magnetic  powers,  for  I  did 
not  stay  to  ^tness  them ;  but  the  pantomime  amused  me.  The  Pierrot, 
though  no  Deburau,  has  a  certain  quaint  drollery  of  manner  about  him^ 
which,  backed  by  sundry  broad  incidents  and  situations,  keeps  the 
au^ence  in  a  perpetual  chuckle. 

In  this  piece  the  dwarf  proves  a  most  valuable  auxiliaiy,  and 
an  everlasting  oauchemar  to  poor  Pierrot^  who  invariably  discovers 
him  just  where  he  hopes  to  find  something  else.  For  instance,  after 
xnaking  away  with  what  is  apparently  a  loaf  of  sugar,  he  lifts  up  the  paper- 
cover,  and  out  walks  Admiral  Van  Tromp.  Again,  he  brings  in  an  apron- 
ful  of  eatables,  also  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  on  removing  the  apron 
is  once  more  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  his  diminutive  tormentor. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  during  an  entr'acte,  after  going  through 
the  sword-exercise,  and  dancing  the  polka,  the  little  gentieman  made  a 
triumphant ''  progress,"  standing  on  the  p^m  of  his  keeper*s  hand,  round 
the  room ;  and  ogled  the  ladies,  especially  those  who  had  any  cakes  or 
bonbons,  veiy  sweetiy.  Dwarfs,  however,  are  not  made  so  much  of  now 
as  they  were  in  the  palmy  days  of  General  Tom  Thumb;  for,  instead  of 
being  fondled  and  caressed,  as  his  more  favoured  predecessor  used  to  be» 
the  admiral  never  got  beyond  a  diake  of  tiie  hand ;  and,  far  from  being 
«aten  up  with  kisses,  was  himself  occupied  in  eating  up  kisses  of  another 
kind,  wnich  were  probably  more  to  his  taste.     De  gustibus,  Sec. 

GOMINa  EVENTS  AT  THE  ST.  JAHES*8. 

Rare  treats  are  in  store  for  the  patrons  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre  after 
Easter ;  Samson  and  Mademoiselle  Denain,  Regnier  and  Mademoiselle 
Nathalie;  and  later  still,  Madame  Octave  and  Mademcuselle  Brasmne, 
escorted  by  so  long  a  list  of  pretty  women  that  Mr.  Mitchell  will  certunly 
have  to  enlarge  his  playbills.  The  first  detachment  is  bent  on  astonish^ 
ing  the  natives  with  <'  Bertrand  et  Raton,"  Tetard  being  the  Jean;  the 
second  promises  '^  Gahrielle  ;*  and  the  hopes  of  the  third  (saya  report,  in 
a  low,  timid  irfiisper)  rest  on  *'  Daphnis  et  Chlo^." 

y^m  not  the  Uabiiuet  exult  when  they  get  iair  Chloi  safe  across  the 
Channel;  and  will  they  not  wish  M.  Paul  Ernest  never  mind  where,  when 
her  conge  expires?   As  Mr.  James  Bland  would  say  :*- 
About  these  Acts  tbeEB  Ma'l  be  two  (^iaioDS. 

Paris,  March  23, 1S50. 
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THE  OPERAS. 

Eastbr  80  early— And  yet  so  many  good  moves  already  made  by  Mr«. 
Lumley.  The  pne-paschal  season  only  five  nights  long,  and. yet^  W9 
lepeat,  so  many  good  moves  already  m*ae  by  Mr.  Lnmley. 

In  the  first  place  he  has  made  a  decided  **  hit"'  with  his  baJlet-^a  light, 
ny,  sparkling  afiBir,  called  "  Les  Metamorphoses,''  because  Carlott^ 
Grisi,  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  takes  upon  herself  sdme  half-dolen  avcUarsi 
every  one  of  them  lovely.     . 

We  have  a  special  favour  to  ask  of  our  readers^  vis.,  noi  to  turn  back 
to  our  prospect  of  the  opera  season  last  month,  and  doedy  study  wkaib 
we  then  said  about  the  ballet.  We  are  afraid  we  said  something  abouli 
the  probable  decline  of  this  fascinating  class  of  enteltainment ;  but  no 
matter  what  we  sidd,  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  our  blunder—* we  did 
ikiake  a  blunder — we  confess  it,  and  a  fault  conffessbd  is,  according  to  a 
wholesome  maxim,  at  least  half  mended. 

Why  the  ballet  is  again  darting  up  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory — a  sky- 
lark, or  a  Jack-in-the-box,  or  human  progress,  has  not  a  more  decidedly 
npward  tendency.  Carlotta  has  got  a  character  that  suits  her  bettw 
than  any  she  has  undertaken  since  the  days  of  Giselle  and  Esmeralda 
-*-one  that  draws  out  that  immense  pantomimic  talent^  which  is  such  d 
powerful  adjunct  to  her  excellence  as  a  dansetise.  The  dance  of  the  Elfi 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  rural  coquette,  and  combines  the  height  of 
rustic  gaiety  with  the  extreme  of  elfin  agaceriej  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful exhibitions  ever  beheld.  Never,  with  the  exception  of  Elssler, 
have  we  seen  so  much  intellect  infused  into  a  danseuse^  as  in  the  case  of 
Carlotta  Grisi.  Her  countenance,  naturally  formed  for  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly expressiveness,  can  suddenly  light  up  with  the  wildest  joy.  Every 
movement  in  one  of  her  finished  pas  can  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow  or  happi* 
ness,  and  there  is  a  sentiment  even  in  the  drop  of  her  arms.  She  ia 
now  in  the  very  maturity  of  her  art ;  she  has  a  style  and  genius  distin«* 
guishing  her  from  all  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries  ;  she  can  give  an  in* 
terest  to  those  portions  of  a  ballet  in  which  no  dancing  is  ;  and  with  all 
these  qualifications  she  is  just  the  person  to  lift  the  ballet  department 
to  its  old  state  of  eminence. 

Then  comes  the  excellent  Marie  Taglioni,  not  yet  tried  as  a  mime,  but 
still  steadily  working  her  way  as  a  danseuse,  and  an  admirable  supporter 
of  those  pas  which,  standing  in  noble  independence  of  the  plot  of  a 
ballet,  belong  to  the  most  irresistible  parts  of  the  performance.  The 
finish  of  her  dancing  is  now  equal  to  her  force,  and,  in  '^  Les  Metamor- 
phoses," it  quite  supplies  a  gap  which  previously  made  the  work  appear 
one  degree  short  of  perfection. 

As  a  completion  of  the  Terpsichorean  triumph,  We  have  a  new  Italian 
danseuse,  who  rejoices  in  the  pleasing  name  of  Amelia  Ferraris,  and  who 
made  her  ap[)earance  on  the  very  last  evening  before  Easter.  Start  not, 
reader,  at  the  final  '*  s"  in  **  Ferraris,"  and  fancy  that  the  name  is  not 
Italian.  Such  terminations  are  Common  with  the  Neapolitans.  Well, 
this  same  Amalia  came  before  the  habkuhy  who  had  never  heard  of  her 
before,  as  a  vision  of  light  and  life,  which  at  once  demolished  their 
reflective  powers,  and  enveloped  them  in  a  haze  of  dreamy  enthusiasm. 
More  consiunmate  mastery  over  her  art,  and  more  exquisite  finish,  com- 
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bined  with  a  more  fascinatinff  countenance,  could  not  be  conceiyed.  The 
stalls  were  literally  stormed  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  dazzling 
young  artist,  and  stormed  fortl\  tb^ir  ^pnlaujte  in  return. 

Oh  days,  when  the  ballet  kept  west-end  mortals  in  a  continuous  state  of 
poetical  existence  for  a  good  ihird  of  erery  year^^ays  when  the  respte- 
tifoe  merits  of  rival  danseuses  were  discussed  with  a  metaphysical  subtiltv 
and  an  ardour  worthy  of  the  school  divines-^days  that  dated  from  Cento  s 
neVer-to-be-for^tten  dehut — that  grew  ntore  glorious  on  the  production 
of  *'  Alma'* — that  then  became  illustrioius  through  the  pQ8  de  deux  by 
Cerito  and  Elssler,  and  then  reached  a  pitch  o?  sublimity  beyond  the 
dream  even  of  an  Arabian  Night's  Entertainer,  in  the  great  pas  de 
^fuaire.  Days  of  the  ballet  &  am  yet  about  to  leium  again,  with  all  your 
inukiutaUe  fasoinlations,  and  with  all  your  muslin-clad  goddesses.  Too 
long  has  the  operatie  department  held  uhdivided  dominion.  Re-establish 
your  cild  empire,  deities  or  '^  pets**  of  the  ballet,  as  the  poetical  or  the 
^S&ist"  may  desire  to  call  you.  Rush  from  the  coulisses,  rise  from  the 
taps,  descend  from  the  flies,  dart  from  ^lertures  in  the  scenery,  come  aa 
vou  please,  only  come  in  all  your  glory.  For  awhile,  at  least,  let  the 
lyre  of  Apollo  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Terpsichore. 

,  The  good  move  made  by  friend  Lumley  out  of  the  ballet  department 
is  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, — an  Englishman,  who  has  fairly 
worked  his  way  to  the  6rst  lyrical  establishment  of  Europe.  To  an 
Italian  cultivation  this  artist  adds  an  Italian  energy  and  passion,  which 
few  of  our  native  vocalists  have  cared  to  attain.  Hence  he  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  English  singer  who  comes  to  play  an  unequal  game 
against  foreign  talent,  but  as  an  artist  worthy  to  be  put  on  a  level  with 
the  lyrical  expounders  of  the  Continent,  prepared  to  nght  them  on  their 
own  ground. 

The  prima  donna  to  this  moment  has  been  Mademoiselle  Parodi,  who 
has  decidedly  improved  since  last  season,  and  who  in  the  finale  to  "  Ernani'^ 
has  made  a  sensation  approaching  to  a  furore.  There  is  an  immense 
substance  of  soul  and  energy  about  Mademoiselle  Parodi,  which  must 
ultimately  turn  to  account,  whatever  may  have  been  the  crudities  at  the 
commencement  of  her  career.  She  has  proved  that  she  was  not  so  much 
dazzled  by  her  success  in  *'  Norma"  as  to  deem  further  cultivation  unne- 
cessary, for  she  has  been  sedulously  studying  during  the  whole  of  the 
recess,  under  her  preceptress,  Madame  Pasta. 

The  excellent  tenor,  Calzolari,  the  judicious  Belletti,  and  a  respectable 
baritone,  named  Lorenzo,  who  shows  some  6ne  qualities  as  an  actor,  have 
been  hitherto  the  other  principals  of  the  operatic  company.  The  divine 
Sontag  is  announced  to  appear  immediately. 

To  drop  back  into  the  tone  of  prophecy,  we  must  repeat  that  the  jmto* 
spects  of  the  opera  are  this  year  exceedingly  good.  A  new  excitement 
produced  by  the  ballet,  which  can  be  well  kept  up  by  such  artists  as  Car- 
lotta  Giisi,  Ferraris,  Rosati,  and  Marie  Taglioni,  and  by  such  powefa  of 
decoration  as  Mr.  Lumley  has  at  command^  a  superb  vocalist  like  Sontag 
—-a  tenor  like  Sims  Reeves,  with  a  feeling  of  nationality  to  back  him — 
and  lastly  a  new  opera,  a  Shaksperian  subject,  composed  expressly  for 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  Halevy,  and  written  expressly  for  that  theatre 
by  M.  Scribe — ^if  these  attractions  do  not  put  a  little  spice  into  a  seasoui 
wa  do  not  know  what  will. 
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WESTMINSTEE.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  innooent  or  more  praiseworthy 
literary  labour  than  that  of  teaching  the  living  to  regard  with  a  just 
pride  and  a  hearty  lore  the  churches  wherein  they  pray,  and  the  parishes 
in  which  they  live.  In  the  case  of  a  parish  like  that  attached  to  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  records  which  it  possesses,  all  that  it  contains  and  has 
embraced  witliin  its  ample  circuit — the  kingly  palaces,  the  ancient  college, 
the  courts  of  law,  the  royal  parks,  the  sites  in  a  city  instinct  with  rich 
memories  of  eight  centuries,  and  dwelling-places  of  worthies  memorable 
in  Church  and  State — afford,  as  the  reverend  author  of  these  memorials 
justly  remarks,  "  ample  scope  and  verge  enough**  for  the  most  enter- 
prising pen,  patient  research,  and  the  keen  spirit  which  revivifies  the 
past 

Thus  we  have,  in  their  several  order,  Whitehall,  with  its  various  histo- 
lioal  reminiscences — the  pomp  of  the  princely  cardinal,  and  Harry  the 
Eighth  wedded  there  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  royal  closet,  and  then 
expiring  in  the  same  building,  shrieking  in  dark  intervals  of  agony,  with 
fixed  and  horror-stricken  eyes,  "Monks,  monksy  monks!"  and  finally 
ottering,  «<Allislostr 

How  manj — ynfk,  conrtier,  noble,  and  knight— had  there  tried  his  savage 
caprice,  yet  were  attracted  to  his  fatal  and  fascinating  presence!  We  seem  once 
more  to  see  Lord  Fercj;  Thomas  Cromwell,  iU-&ted  suocessor  of  the  fUlen 
cardinal;  the  learned  Erasmus;  Hans  Holbein,  prince  of  painters;  the  lofty  Sir 
Thomas  More,  great  in  integrity;  the  more  fortunate  Cranmer,  reserved  for 
martyrdom;  the  inflexible  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester;  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  poet, 
and  fHend  of  the  gallant  Surrey — warrior  without  fear  and  without  reproach— the 
bard  of  Geraldine.  Then  pass  by  Katharine  of  Arragon,  indignant  and  divorced; 
Anne  Boleyn,  carried  to  the  untimely  sca^ld;  Jane  Seymour,  rescued  by  the 
kindly  hand  of  death  ih)m  the  sure  effect  of  the  palled  passion  of  her  tyrant 
husband;  Anne  of  Cleves,  abandoned  and  scorned;  the  guilty  sad  Katharine 
Howard;  and  the  shrewd  survivor  Katharine  Parr. 

Yet  what  a  fidr  and  sunny  outside  did  WhitehaU  wear,  glittering  with 
briiHant  annonr,  waring  with  gorgeous  dresses,  echoing  to  the  shouts  at 
tournament  and  the  music  of  masques — a  spectacle  of  chivalry  and  heautyl 
Mr.  Waicott  has  had  engraved  for  his  work  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  scene  of 
this  description,  as  formerly  enacted  hefore  the  g^tes  of  old  WhitehalL 
Connected  with  Whitehall  are  the  Privy  Gardens,  the  Horse  Guards, 
Dover  House,  Government  Offices,  and  St.  Jameses  Park.  Next  we  have 
the  streets,  lanes,  and  squares,  and  their  various  historical  associations; 
tfie  Sanctuary,  and  its  recollections ;  Westminster  Hospital ;  the  church 
of  St  Margaret,  its  memories,  clergy,  monumental  remains,  and  parochial 
records^a  great  feature  of  the  work ;  the  college  of  St.  Peter,  its  history 
and  worthies;  New  Palace  Yard;  the  clock-tower,  gates,  and  fountain; 

*  Westminiter:  Memoriala  of  the  City,  Saint  Peter's  College,  the  Parish 
Churches,  Palaces,  Streets,  and  Worthies.  By  the  Rev.Mackeasie  G.  C.  Walcotl^ 
M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Joseph  Masters. 
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Old  Palace;  the  Punted,  Star,  and  Prince's  Chambers;  Westminster  HaU^ 
the  royal  festivities,  courts  of  law,  and  state  trials.  The  history  of  the 
Abbey  Church  has  alone  been  left  untouched,  because  the  author  says  it 
would  have  required  artistic  illustrations,  which  would  have  swollen  his 
work  into  a  costly  volume.  'But  we  have  the  Ahnonry  gate-house,  and 
itsiUustrious  prisoners ;  TothiU  and  neighbouring  streets ;  Christ  Churdi^ 
Knightsbridge,  Kensington  Palace^  St.  John's  Church,  College,  and 
•neiffhbouihood,  Horse^ry  Road,  and,  finally,  MiDhank  Penitentiajy, 
and  Westminster  Bridge. 

With  so  many  memories  of  the  past  intertwined  with  every  one  of  these 
places,  our  national  history  being  indeed  full  of  ihe  locality,  so  much  so 
that  every  stone,  if  it  had  a  tongue,  would  have  something  to  tell  of  the 
eventful  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  within  its  bound»-*a  work  like 
this,  not  written  in  the  cramped  and  barren  vein  of  mere  antiqaarianism, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  local  history,  linking  us  in  the  common  sympathies  and 
bonds  of  humanity  with  the  past,  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  very  laige  elaas 
of  readers. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  INSURRECTION.* 

A  HiSTORT,  no  matter  how  biassed,  of  the  late  calamitous  insurrection 
in  Hung^ary,  was  a  great  desideratum.  The  authoress  of  the  work  now 
before  us  is  the  aecomplished  wife  of  the  foimer  under-flecretary  of  state^ 
and  late  member  of  the  provisional  government  of  Hungary — ^Francis 
Pulszky.  Thus,  while  the  one  has  prefaced  the  work  with  a  brief  but 
valuable  outline  of  Hungarian  history,  from  the  times  of  the  house  of 
Arpad  to  those  of  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Lorraine;  the  other,  being 
by  ner  social  position  in  the  habit  of  direct  intercourse  with  the  foremost 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  Hungarian  statesmen  and  generals,  and, 
taking  a  part  in  the  progress  of  events,  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  com- 
plete summaiy  of  all  that  took  place  ^om  ihe  invasion  of  Jellachich  and 
the  October  insurrection  in  ^enna,  to  ihe  final  catastrophe. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Madame  Pulszky  in  her  narrative  is  to  commence 
with  a  first  journey,  and  its  vivid  and  lasting  impressions  down  the 
Danube  from  Vienna  to  Pest.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
place  of  her  abode — the  Castle  of  Sz^cs^ny,  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortress  of  that  name ;  and  the  description  of  which,  as  that  of 
one  of  those  strongholds  which  lay  within  the  circle  of  contest,  at  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  wars — ^passinff  and  repassing  from  the  hands  of  the 
Unbelievers  into  the  possession  of  me  Hungarians — would  be  exceedingly 
interesting  elsewhere,  but  is  rather  out  of  place  in  a  work  in  which  we 
seek  for  the  sad  details  of  civil  war — acts  of  heroism  and  days  of  suffering 
to  the  unfortunate  Magyars.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sketches 
l^ven  of  her  Hungarian  neighbours  and  their  almost  medieval  customs, 
which  are  pleasantly  told  and  are  replete  with  interest,  but  out  of  place. 

The  revolution  in  Paris  came,  however,  to  break  the  charm  of  this 
tnnqtdl  rural  life.  When  Francis  Pulszky  came  to  Vienna  from  Pres- 
bunr  his  wife  received  him  with  the  news ;  he  answered  quietly,  "  I  know 
iti  ThiexB  and  Odilon  Banot  are  ministers  of  the  Regency.*' 

«  Memoixe  cf  a  Hua^nian  JLaOy.    By  Thereu  Pnlsiky.    With  a  Historical 
LitroductioD,  by  Francis  Pulszky.    2  vojs.   H.  Colbuxn. 
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**  No,**  sbe  replied ;  *^  a  Republic  has  been  proclaimed,  and  a  provisional 
government  established.     What  do  you  say  to^this  ?" 

He  replied:  ''Next  autumn  our  fields  will  no  more  be  tilled  by 
soocage;  feudal  insUtutions  will  disappear  i^  Europe  I" 

And  true  enough  there  were  soon  agitation,  and  crowds  and  processions 
in  both  the  capital  of  Hungary  and  that  of  the  empire  itself.  Metter^ 
nich's  fall  and  night  was  quickly  followed  by  a  Hungarian  deputation,  a 
provisional  commission,  a  national  guard,  and  that  complicated  state  of 
things  in  which  the  very  patriotism  of  the  Slavonians  and  Croats,  and 
their  hostility  to  Magyar  domination,  was  used  at  first  as  a  political 
counter-balance,  and  afterwards,  under  their  gallant  chief  Jellachich,  as 
an  instrument  of  subjugation.  The  insurrection  at  Vienna  and  battle  di 
Schwechat  follow:  then  the  insurrection  of  the  Serbs  or  Racs — Slavonians 
of  the  Oriental  Church,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Karlowitz — the 
Patriarch  Militant,  Rajacsics;  the  insurrection  of  the  Wallachs,  also  under 
a  Bishop  Saguna;  the  advance  of  Windischgratz — a  flight  to  the  moun- 
tains— war  scenes  of  the  winter  campaign — the  brief  epoch  of  Hungarian 
successes — the  advance  of  the  allies,  and  the  cause  and  all  its  followers 
in  equal  danger-^  the  poor  lady  herself  and  her  two  children  flying  from 
place  to  place  for  refuge.  Nay,  by  the  addition  of  an  appendix,  we  have 
the  details  carried  down  even  to  an  account  of  the  -expatriation  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Turkey,  graphically  narrated  by  the  author  of  '*  Reve- 
lations of  Russia."  Altogether  Mr.  Francis  Pulszky  and  his  lady  have  put 
an  important  epoch  in  Hungarian  history  in  its  least  austere  aspect,  and 
their  pleasant  narrative  will  entice  many  sympathies  towards  a  cause  from 
which  hitherto  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  information 
imparted  in  an  agreeable  manner,  has  severed  many  otherwise  well  in- 
formed persons. 

ANTONINA.* 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  we  should  have  had  two  novels 
upon  the  subject  of  the  **  Fall  of  Rome"  this  season.  The  success  of 
the  classical  romance  is  always  so  doubtful,  and  the  field  is  so  venture- 
some to  enter  upon,  that  most  are  deterred  from  such  exercises  of  literary 
and  artistic  skill.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  in 
remote  and  abstruse  fantasies— it  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  most 
persons  in  the  present  day  have  not,  beyond  the  great  features  of  history, 
any  sympathy  with  the  lives  of  Greelcs  or  Romans.  Scholars  have  so 
invested  every  part  of  the  inquiry  with  learning  and  heroism,  that  only 
one  impression  is  left,  which  is,  that  it  suffices  to  be  classical  to  be  fault- 
less in  literature  and  in  art,  in  social  or  political  life :  even  religion  is 
veiled  in  poetry,  and  with  some  the  prejudice  of  old,  that  all  that  is  not 
Greek  or  Roman  is  barbarian,  still  obtains  even  in  all  its  antique  force. 

While  Mr.  Rowcroft,  following  the  path  already  traced  out  for  him, 
endeavours  amid  the  corruption  and  decay  that  prevailed  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  its  fall,  to  resuscitate  the  old  Roman  character  in  his  Evadne 
and  her  lover,  Mr.  Collins  has,  with  great  originality  and  boldness  of 
conception,  carried  us  to  the  Gothic  camp,  and  interested  us  at  first  in  the 
barbarian  invaders.  The  picture  of  Goisvintha  in  the  mountain  cave, 
with  her  dying  child,  the  only  one  of  three  that  escaped  with  its  mother, 

*  Antonms;  or,  the  Full  of  Borne.  A  Romance  of  the  Fifth  Cditory.  By 
W.  WUkie  CoUins.    3  vols.    B.B6oaef. 
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I  of iheFhdBtaserin  Aiepiiina rtheafiproac^oFiifae  QbHa  andf' 

6B'i9wmtge'eKcaUA'hpYMat^BtoitT  '«^^  inrost'  at  Anr 

oaMtrihe  baftoriancniBe  wkh  deepett 

The*  8ccan"ohiaig6s^'fliid  Bn^ ' impreMioBg '  awr*  not  fgmaved  By'fKe^ 
portniluie<if  tk»iml»ec»^  the  proffigaey 

of  l)w  Gomt;  or'tMe'f^^  of-  tho'ienstor  Vetneinoi     Hie  fltern  inflexiBle' 
aflcetiBiit  of  '9t  ypoiBg  CiiriBtntinfyj  as  lepKWoted  by  *  rVuiueriaii^'  and*  us** 
tnre^  in  the  heawt^  and  diiiplieit^r  of-  yontl^  as  Tepresented  by  Atitoxumt)* 
aie'set^Didy  adminiUe  contrasts  ^th-  one  another,  bat  with  1^  restrof^' 
Borne  at  that  eventful  period. 

The  progress  of  tiiis  deeply  affecting^  Btorv  has  an  air  of  fatalism  that 
reminds  one  of  the  Greek  stage.  CampbeU  has  justly  remarked  that  it 
is  a  cold  dramatic  achieTement^  show  ns^idy  the  ordmaiy  and  necessary 
oonnezion  between  the  passions  and  the  misfortunes  o€  our  species.  The 
poetic  invention  that  afreets  us  to  the  deepest  degree,  is  that  which  teaches 
US  by  what  surprising  coincidences  the  passions  of  the  bad  may  work 
moro  misery  ihan  even  they  themselves  intend ;  and  how  the  shafts  of 
onielty  may  strike  the  innocent  with  more  than,  their  natural  force, 
coming  like  arrows  impelled  by  the  wind. 

So  it  is  with  the  cnentle^  the  timid,  the  enduring  and  submisave  An* 
toniaa,  driven  firom  hechome  by  her  own  father,  who  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  creature  Ulpiusi  a  pagan  who  professes  Christiamty  to  ruin  the- 
uew  faith,  has  delivwed  up  h^  daughter  to  the  debauched  old  senator 
Vetranio;  she  takes  refuge  in  the  Gothic  campi  only  to  enoeunterthe 
fierce  implacable  revenge  of  Goisvinthay  and  to  fire  the  bosom  of  Her-^ 
manriie  with  the  equalhr  fatal  passion  of  love.  Goisvintha's  Tengeance 
savers  all  sympathy  vnth  the  barbarians)  as  effectually  as  her  knife, 
severed  the  tendons,  of  her  brother  Hermanric — the  brave  young  soldier's 
hands.  Glad  are  we  to  return  firom.suoh  scenes  of  ferocity  enacted  by 
the  rude  followers  of  Alario^  and  the  r  worshippers  of  Odin,  to  tear  the 
young  heartbroken  girl  from  the  CTave  of  her  lover,  even  by  the  hands  of 
that  most  repulsive  of  beings,  Ulpius,  and  to  re-enter  Kome.  Rome 
invested  and  starved  out-^its  citizens  decimated  by  famine  and  by  disease^ 

Alas,  poor  Antonina !  She  is  reconciliated  to  a  loving,  erring  parent,, 
only  to  know  the  most  cruel  pangs  of  hunger.  She  visits  the  first  on*  • 
ginator  of  her  griefs,  the  senator  Vetranio,  to  arouse  him  firom  an  in- 
tended sacrifice  to  death — a  banquet  of  famine — an  equivalent  to  which 
can  only  be  found  in  the  examples  Ief£  to  us  by  antiquity.  She  is  pur- 
sued by  the  fierce  malignant  Goisvintha,  till  justice  is  done  to  the  relent- 
less woman  in  the  temple  of  the  pagans,  and  she  knows  no  rest  but  that 
of  a  perpetual  mourning,  when  the  brealdng  up  of  the  sieg^  pmmits  the^ 
reformed  senator  Tetranio  to  purchase  for  her  that  house  in  the  suburbs, 
where  she  andHermanric  dwelt,  and  that  garden. where  his  youthfiil  b^dy 
reposed  in  death. 

The  great  perfection  of  this  story  i%  that  the  author  is  not  carried 
away  by  the  temptations  of  subject,  time,  aad  place,  to  weary  the  reader, 
with  archaeological  disquisitions  and  classic  references.  It  is  a  story, 
snhply  of  tragic  passion,  and  events  moulded  after  the  antique.  There- 
is  a  vitality  about  Goth  and  Roman,  Christian  and  Pagan  alike^  whioK 
al  once  claims,  and  .whicL sustains  to  the  end,,  our  deepest  sympathies. 
There,  ia  also,  thai stBong  aad,  cukivatediediiBgufor  art,  wfakh  mahflS  of 
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every  loene  and  incident  aphttute^  riUnding  befcfe  tis  as  if  on  the  canTas. 
AolVKkinay  m  heir  simjilicity,  taldng  lessons  on  the  lute  from  th^  profli- 
ni4e.  and  yet  ridiculpns  inventor  of  a  nightiingale  sauce ;  Ajitonina  a  ^, 
nigitlre  in  the  tent  of  the  Goths,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  untold 
honrors }  Antonina  by  the  side  of  her  murdered  lover;  Antonina  restored 
to  .^a  famished  pajent';  and  Antonina  falling  beneath  the  knife  of  the  . 
relentless  Goisvintha,  are  all  so  many  pictures,  beautiful  even  in  their 
sadness  and  their  honxnv  ^^^  distinct  in  themselves  even  amidst  the  more  | 
general  and  equally  well-depicted  scenes  of  a  general  panic,  a  wide- 
spveed  demoraliiation  and  desolation,  an  invading  nosty  an  mtemal  plague  . 
and  famine,  and  a  crumbling  empire. 


SERVIAN  ROMANCE .♦ 

The  spectacle  of  a  brave,  hardy,  and  simple  people  contending  for 
na^onal  independence  and  religious  freedom  has  long  ago  presented  itself 
to  ufi  as  an  appropriate  field  for  the  romancer ;  and  most  sincerely  do 
we  hope  that  nnal  success  also  remains  to  be  recorded  by  the  historian. 
At  the  same  time,  in  all  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  states,  there  is  a  want 
of  that  high  moral  tone  which  is  the  soul  of  national  honour.  Human 
life  is  held  lightly,  the  rights  of  property  are  little  respected,  and  indi- 
vidual will  and  might  prevail.  Mrs.  Laura  Jewry  has  fwthfully  sketched 
this  state  of  things  in  the  conduct  of  her  hero,  ELara-George — a  wilder 
being,  she  justly  observes,  than  the  great  but  stem  Wallace  of  Scottish 
history.  She  follows  the  brief  sketch  given  to  us  by  Ranke  of  the 
Servian  hero  as  the  slayer  of  his  father,  as  forest-keeper  in  the  cloister  of 
Kruschedol,  as  the  morose  and  silent  hater  of  the  oppressors,  as  the  fierce, 
nnsparing  antagonist  and  the  inflexible  ruler,  even  to  the  destruction  of 
his  brother.  It  was  a  grievous  pity  to  mingle  up  with  so  fine  a  subject 
and  such  stirring  times  a  story  of  a  fair  SeiTian  damsel's  incarceration  in 
the  harem  of  Belgrade,  scaling  walls,  Turk  jealousies,  a  convenient  river 
(the  Danube,  in  reality,  flows  at  some  little  distance  from  the  rock  of 
Belgrade),  and  other  absurdities,  such  as  were  invariably  associated  by 
the  romance  writers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  with  everything  that 
was  Asiatic.  There  was  surely  enough  for  the  romancer*s  purpose  in  the 
lives  and  actions  of  one  of  the  boldest  creations  of  wild  countries  and 
troublous  times,  without  having  recourse  to  such  frivolities  as  these.  The 
capture  of  Poscharewez,  the  slaughter  of  the  dahis  (deys),  the  battle  of 
Schabaz,  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  the  intrigues  of  Mladen  and  Miloje,  the 
conspiracies  of  Dobrinjaz,  and  the  rise  of  Milosch,  were  great  features 
enough  in  the  brilliant  but  brief  and  untoward  career  of  the  Servian 
chief.  The  explanation  offered  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Turks 
of  Belgrade,  and  of  some  other  actions  of  the  Black  Prince  of  Slavonia, 
only  serve  to  emasculate  a  character  which  was  especially  one  of 
impetuous  courage  and  iron  inflexibility,  even  if  of  doubt^  morality. 

it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Jewry  has  followed  Mrs.  Alexander 
Kerr  in  her  translation  of  Ranke,  in  preserving  the  unpronounceable 
German  orthography  of  Oriental  words — as  Ebu,  for  Abu  (father); 
Krdschalies,  for  Kurdshalies ;  Rajah,  for  Rayah  (Christian  subjects) ; 
Afis,  for  Hafiz  ;  Hadschi,  for  Hajji  (pilgrim) ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  Forest  and  the  Fortress:  a  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Centmy.    By 
Laura  Jewry,  author  of  *'  Kirkhohn  Priory,"  &c.,  Ac.    8  vols.    T.  C.  Newbjr. 
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KINGSCONNELL.* 

A  PSABFt7L  ban  lay  upon  Khigsconnell.  Randolph  Bertrmn,  Visootiiit 
KbgsconneUy  when  erecting  the  present  mansion  xxpotn  the  sil^  of  one*  -■ 
much  older,  despite  the  entreaties  of  a  childlesi,  firiertdl^ss  ^dow^  whose 
la^t  and  only  hope  it  was  to  be  buried  with  those  who  had  gone  before 
her^  levelled  the  old  consecrated  burial-ground  of  St.  Ninian's  Chapel,  and 
smoothed  the  greensward  to  a  pleasance  agreeable  to  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
But  this  was  not  effected  without  opposinon.  '^  The  solemn  curse  of  a 
widow  sad"  rested  upon  the  family  which  had  violated  the  homes  of  the 
dead,  and  no  future  lord  of  Kingsconnell  was  succeeded  in  his  possesdons- 
by  an  heir  of  his  own  body. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  widow's  curse 
occurred  in  the  fate  of  a  young  master  of  Kingsconnell,  who  becoming 
attached  to  a  beautiful  young  girl,  of  rank  inferior  to  his  own,  was  sent 
abnoad,  gradually  weaned  from  his  affection  by  treachery  of  the  darkest 
dye,  and  seduced  into  a  marriage  of  convenience.  Accident,  however,  as 
18  usual  in  such  cases,  brought  about  a  knowledge  of  this  truth ;  his  first 
love  had  not,  as  had  been  represented  to  him,  been  feithless,  and  the 
young  master  blew  out  his  brains  the  third  day  of  his  marriage.  Mrs. 
Gordon  relates,  in  connexion  with  this  sad  event,  a  ghost  story,  which 
closely  resembles  in  its  details  one  of  the  best  of  those  recorded  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  from  hearsay.  A  Colonel  Ainslie — a  brave  soldier,  who  had 
led  a  forlorn  hope  and  mounted  a  breach — was,  as  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's- 
case,  the  witness.  The  colonel  arrived  on  a  visit  to  the  Lord  of  Kings- 
connell. He  was,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  conducted  to  the  young 
master's  room,  which  was  first  restored  to  use  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger; 
as  it  was  supposed  th^t  such  a  person  would  have  no  painful  ideas  con- 
nected with  it.  The  colonel  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  before  the  fire,  and 
only  awoke  to  find  himself  confronted,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a  young 
and  remarkably  handsome  man,  dressed  in  a  rich  lace  suit,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance denoting  a  gallant  of  the  first  rank,  but  his  countenance. 
Colonel  Ainslie  subsequently  declared,  such  as  would  never  leave  his 
memory  till  his  dying  day.  The  apparition,  for  such  he  felt  conscious  it 
was,  pointed  witli  an  authoritative  gesture  to  the  door,  nor  was  the 
«dlant  colonel  long  in  obeying  the  hint.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
mmily  portraits  afforded  an  easy  key  by  which  to  recognise  the  ghostly 
visitant.  It  was  the  young  master  who  came  to  so  untimely  an  end,  and 
who  had  last  occupied  that  room  in  life  and  in  death. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  small  interest 
attached  to  the  chronicles  of  Kingsconnell.  Mrs.  Gordon's  selections  are 
not,  however,  all  of  the  same  gloomy  cast.  These  are,  indeed,  exceptions 
to  sketches  of  life  in  which  readers  will  find  their  sympathies  of  every 
day  aroused  and  gratified  in  no  small  degree. 


IRISH  BALLADS.t 
This  work  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  common  order  of  poetical  pub- 
lications.    "The  Bell  Founder,"  although  the  idea  has  been  borrowed 

♦  Kingsconnell.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Gordon,  author  of  **  The  Fortunes  of  the- 
Falconaro."    3  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 

t  Ballads,  Poems,  and  Lyrics,  original  and  translated.  By  Denis  florenoe 
McCartliy.    J.  McGlosham,  Dublin. 
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from  Schiller,  ia  a  poem  of.  coaMuMb  merits  ^  Alice  and  Una,"  or 
OoDAgfay  as  ^.IiiBh  (»tt  Spenser's  Faiiy  Queen^is  aJigbt,  n;niph<»like 
thing.  But  «The  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan/'  and  "The  Foray  of  Con: 
0!Donnell/'  ave  hold,  graphio  sketches  of  hygona  but  peculiarly  national 
maaoen }  legendary  and  mystical,  when  religious^-pradatory  and  savage^. 
when  militaiy.  It  is,  however,  an  extraordinary  thing  tnat  Irishmen 
should  not  know,  more  of  their  own  country.  The  cas&  of  the  O'Don.* 
nellc^  which  ia  the-soene  of  the  opening  portion  of  the  baUad,  descrihedintha 
JVfitP  MoHthfyMoffazme^  vol.  87,  p.  438,  should  have  been  visited,  that  the .. 
beauties  of  its  situalioti  might  have  been  felt  in  all  their  comprehensive* 
ness  ;  equally  so,  '*  the  hiUs  and  dales  and  undulating  swells"  of  "  Rosa^ 
penna's  silvery  sands.'*  This  absence  of  topograjphiical  knowledge  is  a 
sad.  drawback  to  thaperfiaction  of  poetical  description. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

TioE.  seeond  volrane  of  the  Diary  and  Corrwpmdmoe  of  J^hn  EvAfn  embraees 
the  eventful  period  of  from  1665  to  1706,  a  period  at  which,  whether  satirically  or 
not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  the  worthy  chronicler  tells  us  that  there  were  **  un- 
heard-of stories  of  the  universal  increase  of  witches  in  England ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  devoting  themselves  to  the  devil,  so  as  to  threaten  the  subversion  of 
the  govemment." — ^Alas,  poor-  Fokadl  shameftillj  deceived  and  ill-used  biy 
Napoleon;  peneouted  in  her  religion,  her  laws,  and  in  her  very  nationality;  and 
finally  wiped  firom  off  the  map  of  Europe  by  a  mnnarchical  triumvirate ;  her 
wrongs  have  been  a  theme  for  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  with  scarcely  any 
results  but  that  of  some  kindly  charitable  assistance.  Mr.  Antrobus  has  talcen 
up  the  same  perpetual  theme  bequeathed  to  futurity  by  the  author  of  the 
*^  Plsasuiee  of  Hope,"  and  if  a  virtuoae  indignation  and  a  vigour  of  poetical  de^  - 
nuDciation  closely  akin  to  vituperation,  could  effect  political  changes,  <*Tlie. 
Wrongs  of  Poland"  would  be  a  nianifesto  more  potent  than  either  bull  or  ukase. — 
It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  how  the  titles  of  the  little  Tolumes  of  poetry  which 
issue  almost  monthly  from  the  press,  notwithstanding  that  the  drug-chancter  of 
medioore  versification  hasbeoome  proverbial,  speak  aUke  of  their  origin  and  senti- 
ment. Here  we  have  The  Pensive  Wanderer,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos,  with  Nero  and  Ae 
Fire  of  Rome,  an  Ode ;  andother  Poems,  by  *^  Cambria****  Bard  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Cambria's  Eisteddfods  reckon  better  men  among  their  hosts  than  one  who  writes 
anent  *^  most  proud  and  dwing  greatness,"  of  "  the  record  history  yields  to  few 
numbered  succumbed  nations,"  and  of  a  **  prowess  and  genius  forgotten  wfaega 
eclipsed  and  shaded  by  overwhelming  but  not  excelling  might!" — The  pensive 
wanderer  has  for  contemporary  another,  whose  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  *^  Leitwre 
Momenta ;" — the  hours  of  relaxation  fh>m  business  of  one  who,  for  a  series  of  yean^ 
has  devoted  himself  to  wooing  the  Muses,  keeping,  however,  he  adds,  as  fiur  from 
their  august  presence  as  possible!  These  poems  being,  however,  the  produatiou 
of  a  mechanic,  as  sudi  can  only  receive  a  favourable  notice,  and  we  are  happy  to . 
see  a  goodly  list  of  subscribers  have  lent  their  support  to  such  innocent  relaxa- 
tion.— **  Whose  Poems  f  are  not  those  of  a  being  represented  by  a  word  which  will 
inftkllibly  present  itself  to  the  heartless  witlings  of  the  world,  who,  our  author  teUs 
us,  **  devour  the  crumb,  hot,  with  butter,*'  but  of  one  who  deems  that — 

Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serenei-aad  inaocessible! 

We  gladly  turn  from  middling  versifying  to  ^<  Poems  Original  and  TranJaled^ 
ixchiding  the  First  Iliad  of  Homer,"  by  W.  &  T.  Barter,  Esq.,  which  possess  more 
than  average  merit — ^We  have  also  received  a  small  collection  of  National  Sonas, 
chiefly  Scottlsli,  harmonised  in  vocal  quartets,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
pianoforte,  by  W.  R.  Broomfield;  and  which,  as  an  attempt  to  make  the  practioe 
of  "part  singing"  more  common  in  this  country,  deserves  commendation^ 
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